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“ No, Mem-Sahib^” cried another, a silversmith, redolent of 
fill's charcoal forge, “come and see my bangles and female 
ornaments, all made of Comtjany rupees • ” 

“ Come first and see my lamps and/lngreji (English) goods, 
Sdiib • Mem Sahib says she wants to bOy some silvei orna¬ 
ments ” cried the silveismjth “No* Mem Sahib says she 
wants to see my Kashmii cloths,” cfiecfa big, Jewish-featured 
-Kabuli raei chant, far paler than thp undpvgrown Bengalis round 
him And so on till we were lescued from this babnl din by the 
arrival of a white-robed, spectaefed village sehoolmaster, who 
at once took us undei his piotection in virtue qf having once 
been a Government clerk , and whose grey hair and semi¬ 
official* position, suppoited by an unlimited ■» assumption of 
dignity, gave him a position of authority amongst the crowd 
He assured us,* with a ra^ignificent wave of the hand, that 
the cloth merchants were low fellows, and that the only shop 
leally worthy of oui visif>»in the ba/aar, was thp stone-carver’s, 
an honest fellow, wht), by the way, happened to be his 
brother-in-law So we were led to the stone-carver’s shed by 
the sympathetic ciowd of shopkeepers, with a pcnumbia of 
chattering .childien, the little schoolm istcr being in comnland ^ 
The shopkccptis and artisans de<5erted their wares to join ^our 
ciowd, in complete mutual confidence, and with a grand 
oiiental politeness that seemed to say that all thefr own business, 
however impoitant, must be hid aside while they minded ours 
When we arrived, the sole occupant of the stone carver’s shed 
was ft wrinkled, gray haired woman, ith that air of and 
antiquity, md shrewish woild weariness that overtakes all low- 
caste Indian women in early middle age, but withal a cheerful 
relic, ‘•eated on a clean grass mat, and surrounded by tiers of 
sauceis, ricedishe^, and oroad platters of grey f atna soap¬ 
stone, so soft that,, when ficsh quarried, you can turn it on a 
lathe, or carve it with a penknife ^ 

Here a noisy diveision was created by the Khtdmatgar, the 
old woman, fnore and than the first, scieaming^j^g whole 3hrong of 
gesticulating wildly, and evidently lient on d( * 

her of the stone platters “ Conje, Sahib • hsty^from these with 
she vehemently cued “ Doi/t look at that the other branch 
stone pldtteis > ^’adma Bibi is,a base fraud, anqjQ^eHing of sundry 
duty platters tumble down and ^ash her head v,^gr for the pious 
from the inlan'ifile peiiumbia),—“Come, Mem 
quK^, and see my stone platte»s • the in’the bazaar • come , 
*quick, before it is too 1^6*'^^^— Ihis with a despairing glance 
over ficr shoulder) 

We weie at a'*loss for the key to this mystery, but our erdwd 
c?lf sympathetic counsellors seemed fully to understand and 
entei into the dispute Tne little old schoolm£,"f^-*i:ook up the 
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V cudgels for Padma Bibi, and boro down on the intruder with 
his umbrella—the Bengali’s natural weapon of defence—, ex -1 
claiming . e 

‘ Get away, you lowiaste woman • Don’t you be trying to 
interlope into our l^ai gam with youi duty dishts, you* Heie 
comes ni\ oiotlici in-law • He knows inoie about Patna stone 
thin inyone in tins ba/i u *€ 

Thu ‘ low caste ” woman,*in reply, pouied out a toiient of*" 
objurgations* on tiler heads ,of Padma Bibi, the schoolmaster, 
his brother-iii lavif, their man servant and their maid servant, 
and then retreated to hei own shop discomfited, and growling 
at the loss of a baigam Ai rived thcie, she cooled her lancour, 
and restored hl:r equanimity by puffing vigoiously a^li dirty 
hookah, firing from between her lips wrejiths of the vi^t'it 
smelling tobacco smoke m the woild,- as if ever> puff were a 
shot levelled at the heart of the lepiobate school mas tei, oi tliat 
infamous rival in platters, his fraudulC it brothei m law 
When the brother in-l iw arrived, the*objurgatoiy old lady’s 
eagerness to get possession of us, and her tempestuous 
uneasiness at his rivalry were justified, for he turned out to be 
a leal coi noisscui of stone cuvme, and more than deserving* 
of t^ic little schoolmaster’s mtciested encomiums After intro¬ 
ducing himself as the ownei of the shop, and the brothei-in-law 
of the little sclmolm istcr—once a Government cleik and thereby 
a distant but determined relation of the British Indian Govern¬ 
ment in general, and of ourselves in particular, the new arrival 
began to take down fiMn dusty shelves, little stone figures of 
Hindu gods, saints, and Yogis, cuiiously carved, elephant-headed 
Gabeshas, the milkmaid Raclha, hei beloved Kisto 
seated in contemplation in the Lotus-’^''-'*- ' ’ 

^ Naradas and a dozen mqr% tfie rafters he brought outasmoke- 
^ dozen Rishis, joined elbow to elbow, 

stone, and stiongly reminding us of some 
Tor full Prospectus a1 of medi-eval saints or apostles * From yet 
^ he uneaithed some beautifully caivtd and 

the fs, a few of them exquisitely finished, all 
little elepharit in particular, that held a 
la BEN'HN trunk,avas altogethei admiiable as a 

he big bosses oil his foiehead, the*skin folds on 
* I . .tiffl^ bent knee, the restless flick^f the tail, that 
r almost seemed to moYe,'went,as*fei as the*sculptoi’s art caff go 
We could well believe the brotnpfm-law’s assurance that the«^ 
•» little elephant was a hundred yeais old, foi the once grsy stone 
hacTturned to glossy black with age But the Sculptor’s ideal 
•^•must have been millenniums old, for iiover in India now do 
you see su^4/teek, well-favoured ‘pachyderms, the goodly 
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curves of Leviathan have shrunk and shrivelled away with the 
* withering glory of his mother India 

As the stone carver laid** down together on the mat a four- 
handed, tusked and trunked Ganesha, and this beautifully 
moulded little elephant, one could not but fall a moralising on 
the vast gulf that separates the synr/bolic sculpture of the 
high-caste Brahmans from the simple,^ perfect naturalism of 
■•some low caste artist, such as he whc^carved this little elephant 
What perverse inspiration was it, what malign whisper of the 
powers that rule unbeauty, that led the metaphysical Brahmans 
to embody their transcendental imaginings in cosmology in 
solid qjarble and lasting stone ? These sculptured nine-fold 
Havanas, these seven headed Serpents, and much-armed Kalis, 
expressed in stone’ are as dissonant and discordant as a chap¬ 
ter on quaternions set to the music of Apollo's lute 

But for this metaphysict^ cloud to misguide^ the sculptois’ 
chisels, we might hAve iia5 an Indian school of sculptuie, beau¬ 
tiful and natural, as this carved elephant showed, even if 
rather stiff and solemn than graceful, rather Egyptian than 
Greek Even now these sculptured Rishis possess in many 
things the "rudiments, or even considerably developed char¬ 
acteristics, of a tiue Indian school of sculpture They embody, 
with a considerable fidelity, a high type of physical develop¬ 
ment , the craftsmen have even been able to give them a cer¬ 
tain moral dignity and thought, and in their repose and quies¬ 
cence they strongly remind us of thf* sculptured dynasties 
of Jhe Nile 

These Egyptian analogies are frequent enough in Indfan 
sculptuie , many of the faces in the bas-ieliefs of Elephaiita 
are pure Egyptian in typa, and I .remember once s^elng a na¬ 
tive clay-modeller, who hid never left his village in a remote 
corner of Bengal, moulding a peifect Sphiny bf»nd E?ypt m 
head-dress and all, under the impiession that 
an idol of tlje Indian Durga 

Our leflections on the lost school* of Indiai 
cut short by our guide, the grey-haired 
pressed us to conclude our bifgaiii with tn 
and, at once re]jfeving us of our purchases, c 
the nearest small boy, with instructions to cairy 
tents Gopal, or Kartik, or whatever his name n* ^ ,, 

waSj^at first reluctant to leave ^he fascin''‘^tng; bazaar, but at 
last consented on tfie u iderstaiiding that baksheesh was in 
lie wind 

^ When he disappeaied at a run with our treasures, “Mem- 
l^ahib,” who had not understood the arrangement, was aghast 
at what seemed to be the loss of her spoils , at last the 
little pedagogue persuaded ,her that he was a \ery good little 
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boy, and would take them quite safe While “ Mem-Salub 
was still unpaciSed, the small boy appealed bieathless and 
ladiant for his baksheesh, averrfng his intention to spend it 
«n Sandesh^ to us, unatti active compound of molasses, rice, 
a;id ghee Then*Gopal faded into the penumbra, and we saw 
him no more In the evening, however, “ Mcm-Sahib ” found 
her tieasures all safe, and duly dehveied , Gopal was vindicated 
From the stons-^rver’g shed we turned, still under the 
guidance of our, friendly prfdagogue, to a hardware merchant’s 
store, full of cheap lamps and coloured glasses, stoneware 
cups and bowls, gla*ss beads and steel watch-chains, for the 
most part madenin Germany qr Belgium • 

I am sorry to say that oui giay haired, spectacled guide, who 
was old enough to have known better, anC the whoie^bazllar 
after him, expressed the warmest admiration for these woii^less 
examples of showy vulg uit), devoid,of every artistic or imagi¬ 
native merit and I believe nothing but their respect foi our 
superioi purchasing power prevented them, in the chaiacter 
of future possible sellers, from expressing openly their contempt 
at our strong preference foi native over foieign \Yaies The 
haim that these wretched imported vulgarities do to Indian 
tasfe and Indian arts is very great, for the very reason that 
these aits are no longer creative, but traditional and imitative, 
and have no inheient vital force of their own to couiiteiact 
foreign influences and the attraction of showy novelty 

But the harm tha*- globe trotting buyers do is far greater. 
To mention a few cases out of many, their uncultivated tt ste, 
or. rather total absence of any taste whatsoever, has altered, 
debased, and vulgarised the style of Madras gold thread work, 
Delhi silk embroidery, Benai^ brassea, and Murshidabad ivory , 
so that at present theie are in the maiket two widely different 
stvles of each of arcs, the one ofd, and rapidly going 

iresenting the real traditional artistic expies- 
Indian nations, the other new,.and lapidly 
an exotK? medley of neo romantic aestheticism 
designs, a monstrous mixture of modern Bond 
lit Benares Ti was a relief to leave these 
s, all unpurchased, in spit^ of oui guide’s 
i.ation<i, and turrr to the shed of a clay modeller, 
nd methods were still incoriupt - 
The lavmciler,*a—guzzled litflc man, \^ith wiiite turban pver 
his smiling brown face, was a'genj^inerenthusiast for his woik,^ 
and a true aitist in his own vi;ay ' Not content with spldididly 
modelling little figures of Brahmans, meichant«, sepoys, cooliesJ 
, cultivators, and a dozen others, he even went the length of 
colouring ea^'h^ with the exact shade of brown, chocolate, or 
cafi^-au lait, that race, caste, br occupation had given to each 
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of his subjects More than tins, he even a'iloinecl with eyebiows, 
eye lashes, beards shaven and unshaven, flowing locks, oi single 
fore-lock the faces of In^ subjects, accotdfng to their c iste, 
age, custom, or personal whim , afid he hud given so mu^,h 
life and char ictei to his studies that an ethnologist might h^lve 
learned a great deal fiom his little figures* about the tribes <ind 
races of Lower Bengal „ 

Here, for instance, was a Brahman„pale, with large foiehead, 
finely formed nose, sunken client and narrow^ shoulders , a 
Mussulman, evidently from the North-west, daiker than tlie 
Brahman, witli the tuiban and slippers of Delhi, and the 
disdainful air of a conquering nation 

Bfeside them, a sweeper, a low-caste Hinchi, far darker than 
the others, shaven, but with guzzled chin, three days unshaved , 
turbaned, but without the jaunty air\.i the Delhi Mussulman, 
and carrying under one arm the bundle of twigs that marked 
the occupation of his caste , then a Beng ili„policeman, in the 
queer blue uniform a“nd red turban that the Bengal Giovernment 
prescribes, his fice so finely finished that anyone familiar with 
Bengal could recognise him for a convert to Islam, but of 
Bengali Jalood, and not a follower of the conquciing Mughals , 
♦ beside the policeman, a dhobi—an Indian washerman—, a 
bundle of clean clothes on his back, with dishevelled Durban, 
light floweied muslin vest, and with that look of pensive, meek 
humility that Bengali dhohts have beyond the rest of the human 
race Amusing and interesting to us were a series of Indian 
sefvants in the garb and habit thut Anglo Indian custom 
imposes on its domestics , 

The whole series of them were there, the butler, Khanmmak^ 
with bland, suave visage, cverj^ feature breathing consciousness 
of his importance, and h subdutd melancholy in ins eyes telling 
that he might, an, if he would, disclose strange things about His 
occidental masters , then the hearer so called, perhaps, because 
he has to bear much besides the clothes and boots that are 
the riglAful objects of *is attention , then tlie Kktdmatgar, the 
cook, the deputy cook, the syces, and the whole 4irong of 
them that live so well and wprk so badly , * 

It seemed to us that the modellei turned from these with 
regret, and e\!ien with some slight disdain, to the other branch 
of his trade, the making, moulding and modelling of sundry 
idols, gods »jind goddesses, and dolls, the former for the pious 
Testival times, the latter for the litiic dusky wights of our 
pqjiumbra, There wqre ifJaradas, Durgas, Kalis Rishis 
Krishnas, Hanumans, and so on carelessly moulded and bg 
daubed withered and yellow and blue, their turbans and robes 
included in the day and not delicately fashioned of fine muslfef, 
like the scarfs and head-gear of the modellad->j 9 tives 
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The dolls were stralige beyond imagining , mere red columns 
of clay, with nobs for aims, ears and noses, and strange conical 
headdress of clay, painted shiny blpck These grotesques at 
first gave me a poor opinioVi of native infant intelligence, that 
would allow itself l,o be put off with such an apology for a 
plaything, but then “ Mein-Sahib ” pointed out that it was 
greatly to the honour of tfeeir imagination that the little 
Bengalis could build on sHfh a slender basis an imagined thing 
of beauty and •n likenes'i of the human race 

We bade farcwdl leluctantfy to the gay little modeller, not 
unfuinishcd, however, wi^h specimens of his skill 

Next door to the clay modeller, if one may say so of open 
sheds that had no door, a withered little man—for almost all 
Bengali artisans are small of statuie—plied one of the stiangcst 
arts that even that wild, out of the way bazaar could boast of 
He was a maker of the shell biacelets used in sets of four in 
the Hindu ceremony of betiothal, he cut them delicately 
with a fine steel saw from »he great wnite conch or shankh 
shells of the Indian ocean Then, carefully polishing them, 
a line or two of vermillion, with delicate pencilling in yellow, 
a hole pierced to bind the four together, and the shell bracelets 
were r^ady to manacle the dusky little Durgis and Padmas 
securely for this world and the next The penc llings on these 
shell bracelets are very cuiious , they seem, with the lunic 
cross marks on the edge, to bear some mystic meaning, the 
tale of some old talisman, once religiously believed in and 
dreaded, but now long since foi gotten Ihe tinkle tinkle of the 
four fold bracelets of shell on the little brown aims is very 
pretty* and musical After the shell-cutter, our guide took us, 
still followed by the Intel ested noisy ciowd, with its fringe of 
merry children; to the workshop of a Kanchan, or woiker in 
wliite brass With evident pride in his occupation, he told 
us that his fimil)'had for generations belonged to the biass- 
working guild of Khagra, a suburb of Berharnpore, where they 
make the finest white brass work in Bengal, and, indeccf, as our 
Kanchar^\.o\A us, in the whole universe The mainstay of his 
trade was thb manufacture of those^ brass bowls and platters, 
goblets and cups which, for food £fnd for devotion, have filled 
an all-important part in Hindu households since *the days of 
the old law giver Manu Without them, no Hindu could duly 
perform his daily ablutions and piayeis, or eat the chiul and dal 
that his caste rules prescribe Wrlhout^thean his mate and 
helpmeet would be deprived of the most important of her daily 
t 43 ks—the burnishing and polishing of these cups and platters 
by the* riverside in the morning, before the sun has heated to 
bVwing the yellow sand that holders on the stroam 
A charming pr^Aw^ they make every morning, on some stream 
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of the holy Ganges, these gfroups of Hindu women, in then 
bright muslin sans, busily burnishing the shining brass, by 
the edge of the blue, ca'^m watei, mirroring the temples and 
fialms on its bank , and the high prowed native craft that 
lazitf^down with the languid stream , when the clang of the 
oar in the row4ock, and the blade’s dull splash in the water 
echo gong like over the quiet strealm, and, ever and anon, some 
snatch of a boatman’s song, weird,'Ihusical, uncaithly, com¬ 
pletes the magic of the pictnie 

How they make this white brass is uncertain, though tiadition 
says it contains some silver, like thd Moscow bell metal of 
old , the red ingots of copper aie brought in bullock carts fiom 
the boats that lie by the wharves of the river poi ts on the 
Ganges and its streams 

Besides these mam subjects of his trade, the Kanchart made 
and painted little biass spice boxes, cups and trays, vvhooe 
uses were mostly umiitenlgible to us , and, yet another branch 
of his art, little brazen gods and goddesses and heroes repeated 
again the types v\e had alieady seen in stone and clay While 
the brass-worket and the little schoolmaster were initiating me 
into the '‘kindred and relationships of till these Ganeshas, and 
Burgas, aud Mahadebs, I noticed that Mem Sahib, weary of 
mythology had disappeared bor a minute oi two theie was no 
clue to her whereabouts, but a laughing, noisy crowd round the 
dokan of the Kashmiri cloth merchant, who had fallen under the 
little pedagogue’s displeasure when we fiist entered the bazaar 

L&aving the brazier’s shop and joihing the crowd at the 
Kashmiii’s dooi, I saw Mem Sahib, in the dark lecesses of the 
shop, gravely discussing with the tall merchant the merits of 
certain Persian printed cloths which, it seems, she 1 ad unearthed 
from under his bales of Indian muslins ■’ 

The objects of discussion lay unfolded on a clean grass mat 
on the floor , the Kashmiii on one side gravely held up both 
hands, with fingcis spread, to signify the rupees , Mem Sahib, 
m the other with equal gravity held up thiee fingers to i jdicate 
ler valuation of the Peisian punts 1 he Kashmiri shrugged his 
jhouldeis, laised his eye-biows, and evinced other oriental 
iigns of surprise at the ‘ ridiculous ” offer made to him for 
ns wares “ Don’t pay the lupees, Mem Sahib * Veiy much 
lear * ” whispered the little schoolmaster mindful of his foimer 
inimosity, and'Jstrug^ling with a very evident fear of the tall, 
iro^d-shouldered native of Kashmir “ Kashmiri people very 
hievmg people, Mem-Sahib • don’t buy that dirty old Parsi 
Peisian) cloth’ ^ook 1 buy one of these nice Bilat^ European) 
bawls See, I have got one of them myself—” proudly > 
hbwing a cheap Gerfnau textile, then the fashion njthe bazaars, 
and all the Bengali gentlemen wear them now ’!> •* 
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Beside these German shawls weie several rolls of green 
and scarlet baize, Uie former evidently destined oiiginaily to 
furnish billiard-tables , lU had, hovoever, caught the popular 
taste, and almost thieatebed to oust German shawls in the 
most fashionable cireles of Bengali gentlemen Since tl^n I 
believe, green and scarlat baizes have become moie and more 
“ distinguished ” for ordinary bazaar and collegiate wear 

Mem-Sahib. however, insisted the little pedagogue’s bland 
ishments, and hardened hel" heart to the enticements of 
Hamburg and Elberfeld novelties, and at last, after ten minutes 
haid bargaining, managed to get the pan of Persian cloths 
for five rupees, evydently to the discomfiture of the Kashmiri, 
who, however, did not like to hold out, in view of possible ^ 
fuither purchases Evidently the Kashmiri was unpopular 
in the bazar, for the crowd vented its admiration of Mem- 
Sahib’s victory and his defeat as clamoiously as it dated, in 
view of the strong arm of the, to them," gigantic noith country 
man 

Little Gopal who had biought the stone carvings to our 
tent, was so carried away by the sense of his new importance 
as our tiusted and bakshceshed messenger that, forgetful of 
fear, Ke ciicd out “ Well done • Mem-Sahib * Very good MemJ 
Sahib* the Kashmiri thief is cheated this time •” After pride 
comes a fill, howevei , for, in spite of a quick and strategic le- 
treat, little Gopal did not escape the slipper that the Kashmiri 
kvelkd at his dusky vanjshing back 

“ Keep aw ly, you lo\^ people ' ” cued the Kasmiri “ Have 
you manners > Mem bihib can t see iny cloths and all the fine 
things in my shop if you ciowd m front of the dooi *” 

Then the Kishmiii brought out sqme gal’s of Dacca 
hfiuslin, dyed in indigo, safflowei and cochineal and h ind-vvoven 
on the native looms , not the true Dacca muslin, however, a 
large piece of which you ran p iss through a finger ring, it is 
so fine, but a stronger more durable material These girl’s sar^s 
were sicmply stnps of musliv, two or thiee yards lon^, and half 
a yaid wide, with bright flowered desfgns, vvoiked into moie 
complicated patterns it the en Each piece w is a complete 
gala costume for the little Bengalee girls of^eight or nine, 
a turn oi two lound the waist foi the skiit then the end passed 
under the left aim, ind over the right shoulder, and the pretty 
robe is complete Noj;hing can be moie graceful than one 
of these pretty muslin sans, its "folds ^-falling pendulous, like 
the drapery of a Giecian statue „ « 

Designs there were many , wfiite floweiing carped diagonally 
jRcross a pale green ground, pale blue and rose on a ground 
of white , and^iijilf gteen, red and yellow on'k ground of indigo 
Unluckily <^tlv*se hand woven muslins are becoming raier 
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&nd rarer, the daintiest designs and textures are vanishing into 
the past, the old “ sunshade " and “ peacock’s neck ” patterns 
, are becoming tiaditions, in order t)iat Hans Schmidt of Ilam- 
bu/g may heap up thalers for his green and scat let baize ' 
Ceitain transactions in sans went far tb justify the Kashmiri’s 
policy in parting with the Persia.i cloths for too small a price 
The little pedagogue began to grow uneasy kst, in the magni¬ 
tude of our purchases, the Kashmni should Icaye the “brother- 
in-law ” behind 

“ Look, \Iem Sahib 1 ” said the Kashmiri, visibly warming 
to his woik “ Here aie some fine silk embroideries from m/ 
own countiy, and from Delhi and Benares I he girls of my 
countiy sew them on a frame, and their soft hands move as 
swiftly as the’gold fish in Shing-Shu Hai' Here is a very nice 
silk embroidciy • Look at it, Mem Sahib ’ buy it, Mem-Sahib • 
this IS fiom my own country, from Kishmii, all hand eitbroi- 
dered 1 Veiy goad ’ Mem Sahib' Look at the sepoys and 
horses in red and white silk, and look at the green palm leaves, 
and the Hindu women with the faces and sans Very good 
embroi lery > Like that in Bilait (Euiopc), Mcm-Sahib • S ihib 
says,' take it’ Mem Sahib Very nice cmbioidery,” and Mcm- 
Sahib gave in * 

“ And look at this Delhi enamel work • nice gold thread on ’ 
grey satin, and a pheasant and butterflies in coloured silk i My 
countiy IS a fine country—far better than Bengal or Delhi *” 
^ried the Kashmiri with a burst of f^^tiiotism, “but for all that,” 
he continued, patiiotism giving wi^' befotc tr^de—“but for 
all that we can t make enamel-embfoidery like Delhi • Lovely 
piece of work, Mem-Sahib • best piece of en imcl embroidery 
in the world • Loolcat the pheasant’s red beak, and yellow 
neck and green back, and look at the purple butterfly amCing 
the golden leaves • Very fine embroidery, Mejn-Sahib i ” 

Again Kashmir pievailed 
Theij a new idea seemed to strike the merchant 
“ Very nice watch you have,'’Mem Sahib ' I’ll give you fifteen 
rupees for it • Will you, Mem-Sahib ? ” 

The Kashmir received *a lebuff, and for several minutes 
seemed to be puzzling over the failure of his bargain , then, 
turning away to hide his moitification, he went to the'other side 
of the shop, to bring a box of cut agates and jaspers fr„Ou^ 

« Amritsur ^ , 

He showed us Himalayan pebbles, blown, chocolate, and* 
^rey, cut in oval brooches , ««tuds, eanings, and breastpins, ^all 
of fine cut^ pebbles, but with curious inconsistency Imounted 
in hideous bass,settings 

Prettiei still, because unmounted, were*a set of fruit knife 
handles of agate, jade, jmaUchite, fine-guined conglomerate, 
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With veins of dark green and red , all beautifully cut and 
polished with a faicy spray of moss agate carving round the 
side % 

Keshmir was again victorious The little Bengali pedagogue, 
who Ijad served us zealously if not quite disinterestedly, began 
to grumble at our Inconsistoncy in buying so much from a 
low Kashmiri, and finally left tis in disgust and went to pour 
out his wrongs in the sympathetic ear of his brother in-law and 
to revive his drooping Spirits* with a whiff of the pungent 
hookah 1 am afraid he never forgave us for patronising the 
Kashraiii with more enthusiasm than we had shown his 
brother-in law, " whq knew more about Patna stone than anyope 
else in the bazaar ” 

At last our bargains were ended The Kashaniri presented 
Mem-Sahib with a green pebble biooch, “for baksheesh,” as 
he CKplained, and begged in return a German half-mark, 
which would, he a^isuied us, bring him luck in his future 
bargains 

With salaams, we left him, and, tired out by the scorching 
Bengal snn, were glad enough to find our way to the tents, 
in the shade of a grove of giant mango trees, where the grey 
squirrels*disport themselves on the branches, and the turtle¬ 
doves croon strange tales to each other among the glossy leaves 

Charles Johnston, 
(JBengal Ctvtl Service Retired') 
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Cairo Sketches of its History, Monuments and Social Life 
By Stanley Lane Poole London J S Virtue & Co, 
1892 

Merveilles Biographiques et Histonques ou Chrontques du Shaikh 
Abdur Rahmdn al Jabdrti, traduites ie FArabe par Shafik 
Mansur Bey, Abdul Aziz Khalil Bey, Gabriel Nicolas Khalil 
Bey et Iskandar Ammun Effendt Le Caire Impnmerie 
Rationale 1888 

A View of the Levant^ particularly of Constantinople^ Syria, Greece 
and Egypt, in which the Antiquities Government, Politics, 
Maxims, Manners, Customs (with many other circumstances 
and contingencies) are attempted to be described and treated on 
By Charles Perry, M D London 1743 

Histone of the Tuikes," writes the old English 
X historian, Richaid Knolles, “ is indeede noe other 
than the woefull Recorde of the Ruines of the greater pari of 
the Christian Commonwealthe ’* but it was not ite late 
of Christian States alone to fall before the conquering march 
of the Ottoman armies Misr al-Kdhiia, the Victorious City, 
the throne of the “ Grand Soldan,” the guardian of the Holy 
Shrines of Makka and Medina, the bulwaik of Islam against 
P^gan Tartais and Christian CrusadtS, the Metropolis of the 
Musalman world, shared the fate of Jie Greek and Sclavonic 
Kingdoms of South Eastern Europe, and became the prey 
of the conquering Ottomans The Imperial City, al Kdhira, 
became a provincial Osmanli town, and the throne that had 
held the Khalifs^and the Sultans of Islam was turned into the 
judgment seat of a Turkish Pdshd The little cloud, no bigger 
than a man’s hand, which bad risen over the hill of Bithynia 
two hundred years before, hr d become a cfeluge, o\fii-flowing 
Western Asia, Eastern Europe and Noithein Africa , a new 
Roman Empiie under a Mongolian race alid a Moslem faith 
But now, in our own day, tlie sudden flow has been succeeded 
by a giadual but steady ebb, and the nations and kingdoms 
submerged by the first rush of Ottoman conquest find their 
landi again left high and dry by its receding wave Thus, 
*iji Europe, the "classic soil of Grecian freedom, the ancient ’ 
Sclavonic kingdom of SciviHj the once great realm of Bulgaria, 
have all latejy icnewed their national and pqlitical existence , 
and in Africa, the most ancient of all monarchies, the imi?'*^- 
mortal land of 'the Pharaohs again essays to revive a national 
life under English guidance and guaid, afi^^well nigh three 
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^ousand years of political extiitction For five and twenty 
centuries the Egyptian people have been the bond-slaves of 
Persians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs Mamelukes and Tuiks in 
succession and the sceptre'-of Misr-al Kahira is still in the 
hancf of a Turkish lord, though the Turkish occupation of 
that famous and favoured land has virtually (and happily) been 
replaced by an English one ^ 

o Egypt is the oldest ofo kingdoms in the very dawn of 
history we seeher civibsation ^declining, and her Empire on 
the wane She was great and glorious a thousand years before 
the creation of the world, o according to Jewish and Christian 
chronology Her power and culture may have been due to 
the national character of her people, and to the nature of hei 
social and political institutions, but her devejopment was, 
no doubt, aided by her gieat naturaj and geographical advan- 
tagesfr-her situation on the mighty waterway of the Nile, 
the teeming fertility of her soil, and her unrivalled position 
as an entrepdt of commerce between East and West, between 
Asia and Afiica, uniting the trade routes of the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean To her markets came the gold of Ophir 
and the spices of Sabaea, ivory, apes, and peacocks#. The 
mines qf King Solomon were worked then, and the ruined 
cities of Mashonaland were seats of wealth and power An 
immensely ancient civilisation, few traces of which remain, 
prevailed among a gioup of settled kingdoms along the eastern 
«coast of Africa »nd the southern shoics of Arabia Egypt 
was for many centuries th^ dominant powei, the world empire, 
in this pre-historic ancient'vorld and only gradually gave way 
before the stronger Assyiian power nourished on the banks 
of the Tigris aod Euphiates Both the rivals were finally 
overwhelmed an*d absoibed in tne flood of Persian conquest 
Five bundled years before the Christian E*n, the invasion 
of C'lmbyses made Egypt a province of the Persian tmpiie, 
and she has never since regained her national independence 
During the two*^ hundred ye^ars of Persian dominahon, the 
native Egyptians never resigned the hope of legaining their 
freedom , and theiH patriot bands assisted by Gieek filibusters, 
long maintained a guerilla warfare against the foicesof the 
Persian Satiap in the marshes of the Delta But to the 
Persian succeeded the Macedonian, and to the Macedonian 
the Roman , and in the course of centuries, the national spirit 
esvapoiated, the tradiftons* of natioi al power*^ and gloiy were 
forgotten, and the Christian Copt of the time of Justinian 
ascerted his indeptndence only lU his leligious heiesy, just 
a| the Vellah of the present day identifies nationa'i aspiiations 
wi^b Islamism Under the rule of the Ptolemies, Egypt was again 
foi a shoit pcriQfU an independent State , but it was a Gieck, 
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and not an Egyptnn, kingdom After the disappearance of 
the Greek dynasty with the death of Cleopafya, Egypt remain¬ 
ed a Roman p ovince, a/id the granu> ol the Empire, foi six 
hundred years , when the conquest of Amru made it a p o- 
vince of the Arabian Khalifate instead The camp of the 
conqueror at the head of the Delta became the capital of 
Muhammadan Egypt, insteal -ot Alexandria, which was 
exposed to the attacks of Chiistian fleets from Greece and 
Italy 

The new town went by the name of Fustal (the tent), but 
when the Fatimi Khalifs of Africa conquered Egypt from the 
Abbasside Khalifs of Baghdid, they made*it the chief seat 
of their empire, and built a citadel and palace near Fustal, to 
which they gave the name of Misr-al Kdhira, or the ‘ Victorious 
City ” Egypt again became a kingdom, and one of the great 
kingdoms of the Musalman woild It was an Arab kingdom, 
this time The conqueior, Saladin, exlingutshed the heiesy 
and the dynasty of the Fatimis, rc united Egypt to oithodox 
Islam, and leplaced the line of Khalifs by a line of Sultans 
His successors fell victims to a military revolution which 
made the foieign body of soldieis called Mamelukes (“Mam- 
Tuk Bahri,” oi Maritime Slaves, was their coirect designation) 
masteis of the crown and of the countiy the military 
lepublic or oligarchy which they founded enduied for three 
centuries and a half, until their powei w is broken by the 
Ottoman conquest and even after that event, they retained 
the chief share of the Government of the country for thiee 
bundled years more 

Organised bodies of professional soU^ieis have often played 
an important part in tthe worl.d’s his/^ry, frorri the Pretoiian 
guards of Imperial Rome to the JanKsanes of the Ottomar’ 
bultans who succeeded to the throne of the Caesars and 


the White Company of the Catalans, the Black Bands of the 
Constable de Bourbon, and many similar bodies have left 
their ma k on the pages of Euiopcan histoiy But we mav 
safely asset t that no military body has ever had a meaner 
origin, a more glorious careei, a longer kase of power, or a 
more tragical ending than the corps of Egyptian Mamelukes 
They owed then origin to the Sultans of Saladin’s dynasty, 
who found their Semitic soldiery uiuble to cope with the 
lygher organisation and severer training of-the “ cursed crosse^f 
warriors of the Farang,” the Knights Templais and Hospital¬ 
lers* and the Crusaders generally, who had settled on the sacred 
soil of the Holy Land (Beit-al-mukaddas) They pui^^hased^ 
picked»Turanian and Caucasian slaves, and tiained them tp*, 
arms and martial exercises Celibate gladi'*tors, without a 
country or home, the Mamliiks becam. the r^ady instruments 
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of oppression , but they proved to be edged tools The people 
of Egypt were as helpless before them as the people of Eng¬ 
land before the army of'( 3 romwell/'or the people of Russia 
before the army of Peter the Great From being the defen¬ 
ders of Egypt, ther Mamldks beca|ne its masters, and the rich 
valley of the Nile was for centuues only a store-house and 
treasure-chest for a corps of alien soldiery The Maml6ks 
adhered scrupulously to their original constitution , purchasing 
youths and boys of the countries boideiing on the Caspian and 
Black Seas, and training them to arms under a strict discipline 
A band of pui chased slaves ruled a free bom nation The 
Mameluke form^ of government was an absolute monarchy 
but, unlike other oriental sovereigns, their Sultan was only 
pnmus inter pares His dignity was elective and he could be, 
and generally was, deposed by the power that raised him—the 
suffrages of his fellow soldiers 

The natuial tendency of an oiiental dynasty is to become 
hereditary, and several of the Mameluke Sultans succeeded 
in transmitting their rank and power to their posterity, to 
the thud and fourth generation , but as soon as a weak or 
timid piince had assumed the reins of power, the)? were snatched 
from *his giasp by some able and daring lieutenant The 
onental doctrine tint power is directly delegated by God 
was invoked, and the success of a usurpation was held to be 
a decisive proof of the Divine sanction ind guidance This 
tended to make the tfnuie of the chief povvei among the 
Mamluks insecure, and the average duration of the reigns of 
theip Sultans hardly extends to the five yeais limit of our 
Indian viceroyalty r 

Among the Mamlt.^<s, as among the ancient Romans, 
-nothing wa§ so precious as arms and valour Soldieiing was 
the end and aim of their policy and their'state-craft Love 
and learning vveie equally despised by these celibate slaves 
of Mars, and civilians were classed by them in the s^me cate¬ 
gory wvth women Under whe shadow of then svvoid, Egypt 
was the bulwaik of the Faith against the assaults of Christian 
Crusader and Pagan Tattar, the ‘ Hdmi us Sughur ul Isldm," 
the Defender of the Frontiers of Islam 

In many campaign n they recoveied long lost Antioch and 
Jeiusalem from the Fianks, and chased the last remnant of the 
'Crusaders from the Holy Land The final storming of the 
last lefuge of the cross at Acre by the Mamlilik Sultan, Malik 
Ashraf Khalfl, has been commemoiated in a spirited Ailibic 
'Kasfda preset ved in the pages of the Tdrikh^-Wassdf On 
^tjiat famous day the naked Arab Ghdzis cast themselves en mass 4 
into the yawntrUg fosse of the enceinte of Acre, to form with 
their bodies a 4 ivwng bridge for the ^MLameluke cavalry to paas 
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, over They again and agairt%ithstood the attacks of the hosts 
pf Changhiz Khan and Airnr Timur on the confines of Syria, 
and succeeded in rolling b^ck the wave of Mongol conquest 
from the frontieis of Egypt and AfriciS, when every other Mu- 
salman State had been submerged beneath the Pagan deluge ** 
To the Christians of Mediaeval Europe the*Mamlfik monarch 
was the “ Grand Soldan,” the Protestor of the Caliphate, the 
visible head of Islam, the representative of Antichiist on 
earth and his capital " Grand Can o,” was,the Babylon of the 
Apocalypse, the city of which the wealth <)and wickedness 
strikingly fulfilled the extravagant denynciations and pre¬ 
dictions of the inspired seer Egypt continued to be the 
chief channel for the India and China trade, and the wealth 
of the East was passed through Misr-ul-Kdhira, to be embar¬ 
ked at Isk'tndaria (Alexandria) on Venetian argosies 

It IS a remarkable fact that the fall of the Mameluke power 
was synchronous with the stoppage of this lucrative and 
long established trade,*and that the revival of the national 
prospenty of Egypt in our own day should coincide 
with its renewal, owing to the opening of the Suez Canal, 
after a total cessation during more than three centuries 

The discovery of the long sea-route to India round the 
Cape of Good Hope, at the end of the fifteenth century, by 
Vasco de Gama and the Portuguese, struck a fatal blow at the 
prosperity of Egypt Their superior naval force gained com¬ 
mand of the Indian seas, and put a sudden and violent en,d 
to the*extensive trade which the Arabs ^ad carried on from 
time immemorial with India and China The changed order 
of things spelled rum to Venice as well as to Egypt, and the 
Catholic and civilised aristrocracy of VeniCj secretly, but earnest¬ 
ly, instigated the Paynira Mamluka to expel the intruders from 
the Indian Ocean ,They supplied timber for the ^et, which 
was launched at Suez and manned by the bravest of, the Mam- 
liiks , and the Arabian Sea became, like the Mediterranean, 
the scene ofanortal conflict between two rival religions But 
the Crescent was already waning before the Cross*, the 
Egyptian fleet was defeated in numerous encounters, and num¬ 
bers of the Mamlfiks were slain the banished trade could not 
be re-called, and, with its profits, one of the piincipal sources 
of the Mamlfik revenue vanished 1 he loss of men and money 
had seriously weakened their body politic, when their exis¬ 
tence was threatened by the .growing *power of the Ottoman 
•Empire, which had lon|r been looming ominously on their 
northern borders t 

It was impo‘%ible that peace should be long raaintained*be- 
tween two arrogant, military monarchies like those of the , 
Osminlis and the Mamldks 
VOL xcvii] 
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Tile conquest of Constantino^ had Invested the Ottoman 
Sultafts, in their ^ own opinion at least, with the prerogative c 
of univeisal Empire ^ind they hankered to add to the crown 
pf the Caesars the office df Khalifa of Isidm, and the title* of 
Protector of the ^win Holy Cities The Syrian fiontier of 
the Mamffiks ran with the southern border line of the 
Turkish tenitones and, m the reign of the Ottoman Sultan 
Biydzid the Second, '^disputes on the frontiers brought on a 
local and giartial viar, lu,which the Mamelukes showed a 
decided superiority in the held A peace was patched up, but 
Bdydzid’s successor, '^Sultan Selim Ydwuz (the Ferocious), was 
resolved on rei^nge While he was prosecuting his campaigns 
against Shah Ismail Shp of Persia, his troops trespaStsed on 
Mamliik territory, and the trespass was resented 
Sindn F 4 shd, who was charged with th'e task of expelling 4 
the Persians from Baghdad and Bisra, leported to his master 
that he feared<^ to advance eastwards with his dank exposed to 
the formidable army of observation which the Mameluke Sultan 
Khansu Ghauri had established on the frontier Selim 
quoted the verse of the Kordn " Wa ma kunna muazabfn 
hatta nabaas rasulanfand we punish them not until we 
have sent them a message), and deputed two envoys to convey 
his remonstrances to the camp of the Mamliik Sultan Karajd 
Pdshli, and Sarakzdda Mauldna Ruknud Din, the Rumili 
Kdzi Askar (Military Judge of the European provinces), re¬ 
ceived the Sultan’s instructions, prefaced by this verse of 
the Glorious Book ^ Fa kulla lahu kaulan lainan la alahu 
y^tazakat au yakhshi" (Say unto him a fair word that he 
may ponder it or may fear it) But the Mameluke Sultan 
did neither^ but ill treated the envoys, threw them into prison 
and threatened them with death This was the first of the 
series of mistakes which marked the conduct of the Maml6k 
chiefs tn thfc negotiations and the campaigns which followed 
Their Sultan was an old man, and could not control his tur¬ 
bulent Beys and there ^ere dissensions in the camp 

As soon as Sultan Selim heard of the treatment of his 
envoys, he dv,clared war and crossed over, on the 5th day of 
June 1516, A D, from Istambdl to Iskiidara (Scutari), where 
the Imperial horse tails were planted He committed the 
charge of the Empire to three deputies during his absence 
Constantinople tp the Vazir Pin Pdshd , tl\p European pro¬ 
vinces to his own soUj^Sulirndn, ''who i^jas *to hold his court at 
Adrianople , and the Asiatic to Hersek Ahmad F&s}i^, the*> 
Herzegovinian, who had his Ifead-quarter at Broussa 
The Sultan set out for the frontiers of Syria *at the head of a 
^splendid army of thirty thousand horse, «eight thousand Janis¬ 
saries, five {pousand Amaut infantry, and fifty field guns. 
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The Ottoman army was It that time the best equipped and 
b«‘st organised military force in the world, and these men 
were all veterans of the Pei^ian war , 

• The Egyptian array was superior in number, but inferior 
in arms, oigamsation, experience, and discipline Only twelve 
thousand were Mamldks , the rest were Jalbdns (black slaves 
from the Soudan, trained to arms «by their Mamldk masters), 
Korsdns (Syiian and Moorish mei^nary soldiers) and a 
rabble of peasants and BedouiQs; hasUly levied* and badly 
armed 

They Ind neither cannon nor small arms, while neaily all 
Selim’s Janissaiies carried the arquebus The story runs 
that aiMooi had brought fire arms and ammunition to Egypt 
and offered them to the Mamlfik Beys , but they proudly 
rejected them, saying that the bow and the sabte, used in the 
time of the Piophet, were the appri^ef late weapons of the 
w irriors of Islam on which the disappointed Moor foretold 
that they should see tHeir empire perish by these same bullets 
which accordingly came to pass But, from the accounts 
given by the Portuguese of their sea fights with the Mamldks 
in the Indian Ocean, we find that both cannon and arquebuses 
v\4eie used on the Egyptian ships so that the Mamluks 
could not have been altogether unacquainted with their use, 
nor absolutely prejudiced against their adoption But they 
had not begun to use them in their land seivice the artillery 
on their Indian fleet was most likely supplied from Venice, 
which, in its anxiety for its own coirftneicial monopoly, also 
furnished the timber for building the Mamldk fieei that set 
sail from Suez, from the forests of Dalmatia The Arab woid 
f»i r nsket, “ Bandok,’’^i^s conjectured to owe its oiigin to 
the source whence ftiS-arms Vere fiist introdhced to the 
notice of the Maml^ks a "t Arabs “Venice” was on Tur¬ 
kish tongues “ Venedik,” coiiupted by the Arabs into Bendik 
hence the Venetian weapon was called Bendik, or Bandok 
The alteiation of vowels is comiqon m such Hiansitions, as 
the Aiabic character is ordinarily written without an^ vowels* 
But the word Bandok occurs in , Arabic literatui^e long before 
the invention of gunpowder The famous Mamluk Sultdn Bai- 
bats, the conqueror of Christian Antioch, was sutnamed “ al 
Bandokdiri,” ‘ the Arblasteer,” because he had been a slave 
of a captain of Mameluke cross-bowmen Probably the cross¬ 
bow, like Its namesake, the afcfuebus tvas intioduced to the 
► notice of the Eastern natllons by the Venetians 

The Mamlfik Sultan had released and sent back the Turkish 
envoys with a cdnciiiatory answci when it was too late ani he 
was now too precipitate in accepting the battle which the ’ 
invader eagerly offered It was fought on the ^lain of Marj 
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t>abik, near Halab (Aleppo), and ended in the total rout of th$ 
Mamltilc Army It was decided natuially in favour of the side 
which had cannon and hraarms, agacnst the side that had nolle 
*VThe cruel, cowardly, and murthering artilleiy of the Turkesf* 
as Knolles calls it, clumsy and inefficient as we think it to-day, 
was terrible to the inexperienced Mamldks and probably their 
horses were rendered unmaniageable by the unaccustomed and 
terrifying sights and sounds The old Sultan, Kansee Ghauri, 
peiished m ihe jpanic flighty either of fatigue, or crushed to 
death in the crowd of fugitives, or, as some say, smothered in a 
morass Selim sent Tuikish Cndush with some Mamliik 
piisoneis, to ideptify his body, and the Chdush cut off the dead 
Sultan’s head and brought it back to his master, for *which 
excess of zeal beyond his instructions, he was very near having 
his own head sent to keep company with liis trophy Imnvf- 
diatcly after the battle, the Mamluk Governor of Aleppo, 
Khair Bey, gave up the c ty to Suit m Sehm, and, with his own 
Mamldks, entered the service of the conqueioi Emessa (Hems) 
and Damascus fell without a blow , and two thousand horse, 
sent on by Selim under the command of Muhamm id Bey, son 
of Tsa Bey, seized Gaza, to secure the entrance into Egypt 
The title of “Defender of the Holy Places” (Makka aitd 
Medina) was hist added to the name of Sultan Selim in the 
Khutba read at the Friday prayers in the Grand Mosque at 
Aleppo, after his entry into the city 

The Mameluke Beys had fled into Egypt, where they were 
busier m electing a hew Sultan than in taking measures 
to repel the invasion their choice at last fell on Tomdn 
Bey, who possessed in the highebt degree their favourite quali< 
fications of physical strength and courage * 

On receiving the news of his election, Sultan Selim sent a 
fresh envoy, the Za’im 'Feudal chief), Murdd Charkas, no 
doubt chosdn from his Circassian nai-ionality, being the same 
as that of the Mamldks, offering to leave Tomdn Bey in posses¬ 
sion of Egypt h he would agree to coin money and to have the 
Khutba jread in the mosques in Selim’s name These teims 
were rejected ,* and, as the envoy was leaving the audience hall, 
a Mameluke, named Aldn Bey," fell upon him and slew him* 
War to the knife was again declared 
The Grand Vazir, Sindn Pdshd, had meanwhile ariived at 
Gaza with five thousand men, the vanguard of« Selim’s army 
Here he was attacked by Jdnbbrdi Ghazdli, with ten thousand 
Mamldks The battle was the best contested and bloodiest of 
the si^ar the Maml6ks put the Turkish horse to rout, but the 
firearms of the Janissaries again decided the fortune of the day 
* The way lay^open into Egypt Selim had been visiting the 
slirine at Je(us|lem and the tomb of Khalilullah (Abraham) at 
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Hebron he now rejoined Sindn Pdshd with the mam body of 
the army, and struck across the desert for Misr-al-Kdhira, his 
march continually annoyed ^y hordes pf Bedobins 
• Tomdn Bey had drawn up his army to cover Cairo, and had 
planted batteries of artilleiy to sweep the ground over whicb 
the Turks should advance tlie cannon were probably brought 
from ship board, for they appeal; to have been incapable of 
movement fiom one place to another .Selim learnt these dis- 
po'iitions from deserters, and accordingly made a flank march, 
and so compelled the Mamldks to change* front they thus 
lost the aid of their cannon which could not be moved with 
sufficient rapidity The battle of Kidania resembled that of 
Marj Dabilc, but it was better contested the Mamliiks fighting 
with the courage of despair The Grand Vazir, Smdn Pdsh^ 
was at his post, as usual, in the centre of the Turkish first line, 
with his standards and Tabl-khana, supported by a Pdshd on 
each side, and guaided* by a company of Jaiyssary arquebu- 
siers Toman Bey, witb his two bravest captains, Kurt Bey and 
Aldn Bey, at the head of a body of MamluUs, clad in complete 
armour, dllected his chaige right upon the spot where the 
Grand V layr’s standards were waving, imagining that he would 
find the Sultan himself th'^rc They burst through all opposi¬ 
tion, and Tomdn Bey himself transfixed the Grand Vazir with 
his lance, while Kuit Bey and Aldn Bey each killed one of the 
Fdshds on his right and left hand The Janissary guards wete 
cut down and trampled under foot, and the standards captured 
but fcho Mamlfiks were finally driven offiby the Turkish mus¬ 
ketry fire Alan Bey was killed, and Tom^n Bey and Kurt 
Bey took to flight, and the Mamlfik army was totally routed 
with heavy loss in killed and prisoners (‘* Sar o-Ziqda'*> 

The battle of Kidania sealed the fate of Egypt and of the 
Mamli^k monarchy « 1 he victorious army marched straight on ' 
Misr-al-Kdhira, which the flying Mamlf^ks had evacuated and 
Selim encamped outside the city, fixing his own head quarters 
in the isle«of Rafidha (Isle of Gardens, commonly called by 
Europeans Rhoda'i and sent only a small detachment to 
to garrison Cairo Tom 4 n Bey* on learning th]« arrangement, 
suddenly returned, was admitted into the city by his friends, 
and put the slender garrison to the sword Selim had to 
move his whole army upon the city the Tuiks soon forced 
their way in, but the Mamelukes resorted to street fighting and • 
fortifying the ^houses, jand for three days and nights a terrible 
battlj raged in Cairo* a great part of the city was destioyed, 
and thousands of the citizens perished, before the Mamldks < 
were finally slafti or expelled Eight hundred of them, 6eing 
surrounded by thsb Turks, asked for quarter, on condition of* 
their liYes being spared Selim granted these td?ms and then 
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had them massacred tn cold blood Totn&n Bey fled up the 
Nile Meanwhile a Turkish fleet had arrived at Alexandria, 
a Turkish flotilla was despatched^ in pursuit of the fugitives, 
ajvd there was desperate fighting between Tuiks and Mamlfiks 
in boats and along the banks of the rivers not always to the 
advantage of the former Selim, wishing to finish the business, 
sent another embassy to Tomdn Bey , but the envoys were 
murdeied by the Maml6ks, and, in reprisal, Selim put all the 
Mamluk prisoners iiy his ’hands to death, to the number of 
three or four thousand Many of the Mamluk Beys came over 
to Selim’s side, won by bribes and promises, and, indeed, one 
of the chief causes of the MamMk disasters was the treachery of 
the Mamldks themselves One of these renegades, flamed 
Khush Kadam, was sent by Selim again ;to offer terms |p 
Tomdn Bey, but, when he addressed himself to his former com¬ 
rades, they reproached him with his tieachery, and finally drew 
their weapons on him, so tiiat he witfi difficulty escaped with 
his life from their hands Kurt Bey was found in hiding in 
Cairo, and was promised his life by Selim but his free speech 
so offended the tyrant, that he made his guards cut the bravest 
captain of the brave Mamldks to pieces in his presence The 
toils* gradually closed round Tom 4 n Bey, and he was at last 
betrayed by an Arab Shaikh with whom he had taken refuge, 
and given up to Selim The Sultan at first treated hts fallen 
enemy kindly, but soon changed his behaviour to hiifl, probably 
instigated by some of the Mamluk tiaitors and finally he had 
him hanged upon one bf the gates of Cairo • 

Qn the fiiSt Friday after his triumphal entiy into the city, 
the Sultan attended divine service in state at the mosque of 
Sultan Muhammad Ad Dhdheri, and feivently offered up 
, thanks for his victories Hh had the costly prayer carpet, 
which had been spread for the royal orisons removed, and 
bowed his head upon the marble pavement and in his emo¬ 
tion he bedewed it with unfeigned tears He busied himself 
in re-<5stablishihg order andtrestoring prosperity , but he did 
not take the trouble of once visiting the pyramids during the 
SIX montlis h» resided in Cairo, sharing the common Musal- 
man contempt for the works *of infidels and pagans He 
re-establii>hed the Mamluk Beys who had come over to his 
side in their office, making them Turkish Sanjik Beys, or 
Chiefs of Standards and he appointed other MamIUks to the 
vacant places of the Beys who hcM beerv killed, or had remained 
hostile, to make up the old numbei of twenty-four He made 
the .traitor, Khair Bey, PAsHd of Misr-al-Kdhira with three 
horse-tails and the title ofVazir but he took'^the precaution 
• of sending hw wives and children to Piliba tPhilippolis) in 
Kilmili) to spt ve as hostages for his good behaviour. 
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After the death of Sultan Tomdn Bey, all the refugee 
iMatnliiks came in from the deserts where they had taken 
refuge, and submitted to tjie Turks They had striven to 
force the Bedouin tribes to join them but the Arab and the 
Circassian could not agree, and the new allies,fell out whenever*' 
they attempted to act together, coming to blows on the very 
field of battle, even under the fire of, the Tuikish artillery The 
Mamliiks abandoned the hopeless contes^and left the Bedawi 
to resume their noim il Ishmailite life-of suspicion and isolation 
Meanwhile, the Mamliik fieet, which had been cruising 
against the Portuguese, returned from Aden to Suez, and its 
captains made the best of altered circumstances by giving m 
their adhesion to the new oider of things The* Mamluk had 
neither country nor home he looked on Egypt and the Egyp¬ 
tians as created to support him in comfort and pleasure out of 
their produce and toil his own interests were paramount to 
all other considerations, and, as long as these were safe-guaided, 
It mattered little to hinfwhat master he served 

Sultan Selim provided against the danger of the Mamluks 
revolting, by leaving five thousand Sipdhis paid cavalry) and 
five thousand Janissaiies (paid infantry) in gairison in Cairo, 
with detachments in the principal towns of Egypt He s^nt 
the spoil he had collected, and the heavy artiUeiy and baggage 
of his aimy, by sea to Constantinople, and himself set out on 
his return with his army by land in September 1517, A D 
As he was iiding across the deseit, on his way to Gaza with the 
Grand Vazir Yunus Pdshd, who had succeeded to the Vazir 
slain at Kidania he felicitated himself on his glorious conquest, 
to which Ydnus replied that it was not much matter for felici¬ 
tation to have left Egypt in the hands of traitois Selim was 
so angry at this saying,*that he immediately suftimoiied his 
executioners, and had the unlucky Grand Vazir’s head taken 
off on the spot In the end the Sultan’s policy proved right, 
and the Vazir’s suspicions wrong the MamlAks remained 
loyal to thei» new master, and, as* loi^ as they weve allowed to 
retain their old powers and piiviTeges and to live a^* free 
quarters on the revenues of ^gypt, they were quite latisfied 
with their position under the Turkish Government 

One result of the Turkish conquest of Egypt was the assump¬ 
tion of the title of the Khalifa of Islam by the Sultans of 
Klim (Turkey) Selim persuaded tlie poor relation of the 
AbUhssides vvho*dweU in^ Misr-al-Kahira tinder the protection 
•of thd Mamldks, to make* over his pretensions to him, along 
with tne more tangible possession of the Khirka-i-Sharff^ or 
Prophet’s Sacreef Mantle, and the S|iijak-i-Shaiff, or Prophet’s 
Sacred Banner, in reteiin for the cr iinuation of his pension 
The office of Khalifa had been nominal enough under the 
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MamMks when eclipsed by the^ Imperial dignity of its new 
holder, it sunk into oblivion altogether, until the claim to* 
It has been revived for political purposes in our own day 
• .Selim the Conqueroi' left the constitutions and institutibns 
of Egypt much as he had found them, only the Ottoman Vice* 
toy being subsituted for the Maml6k Sultan but the Tuikish 
army of occupation which he left in the country, constituted 
a third estate, and often usuiped the functions of Government 
There were*now^three different interests in the administration 
the F&->h 4 or Viceroy who represented the Sultan , the twenty- 
four Mamli^k Beys *and their followers, and the seven corps 
of Turkish spldiery For three hundred years the internal 
history of the country is a history of the struggle df these 
three powers to get the better of each other, and to secure 
the largest share of the plunder of Egypt ^ 

The Pdshd was nominated by the Sultan for an indefinite 
time, but was'generally relieved at the end of three years 
He paid a large sum to the Forte on nomination, and remitted 
an annual present while he was in office He had the style 
of “ Vazir,” and ranked, with the Fdshas of Buda in Europe 
and of Baghdad in Asia as one of the three htghest in the 
Empire, and he wore a plume (Jigha) at the side of his turban 
He had the power of life and death, and of nomination to all 
public emplo>ment but these matters were generally made 
the subject of deliberation in the Frovincial Divan The 
Mamluk Beys piesent in Cairo, the Aghds, or Colonels, of the 
seven corps of Turkish troops, the chief Kdzis and Muftis, 
wpre members of the Divan which assembled three times a 
a week, on Sundays, Tuesdays and Thursdays The Fashd’s 
Agent, or Kidyd (Ketkhudd>, piesi 4 ed over the deliberations, 
the Fdshd listening to them concealed behind a lattice The 
Turks were fond of transacting business by deputy, which 
saved them trouble and responsibility The Fdshd’s Ktdyd 
had the rank and title of Bey, officio 
Wljen a ndw Fdshd arrived in Egypt, all the Beys and the 
troops vi;ent out and pitched camp one stage out from the city, 
and thence marched out to welcome him, on arrival, with great 
pomp and pageantry, and escorted him to their camp under a 
salute of twelve guns The next day they moved on into 
Cairo, and the Fdshd took up his residence in his official palace 
in the Citadel . » 

The officials who carried on the civjl Administration under 
the Pdshd, besides his Kiiyi, were the Khazdnaddr or treasur¬ 
er, ^he Daftarddr or record keeper, the Rozndmaji or journal 
keeper, the Mukibilaji o(\ontroller, and sevin Mukdtaji, or 
clerks and R^istrars of l^es • 

The busij]e|s done in the divan was usually the promulga- 
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tion and communication of orders from the Porte , the appoint¬ 
ment of Beys and military officers, the selling and farming 
out of lands, and the ocollection >of the* revenue, and the 

* preparation and regulation of the public processions, ^nd 

authorised festivals > 

The Pdshd was also Beglerbey, or head chief of the militia 
of his Government The land of Egypt was divided into • 
twenty-four provinces, each of which was governed by a 
Mamldk Bey, who had the T&rkisb rank of’Saujdk Bey, or 
Lord of the Standard 

He had in his service two or three hundred Mamldks, his 
own property, and absolutely at his disppsal They were 
nedtly all Circassian, Geoigian, and Abkhazian boys captured 
by the Tartarspf the Crimea in annual slave raids, and sold 
in the slave markets of Constantinople, where the Beys pur¬ 
chased them They were carefully trained to arms and horse¬ 
manship, and the haildsomest and most expert were made 
the personal attendants of their master, Silahdar (armour- 
bearer;, Chibi^kji (pipe-bearer), Tutumji (tobacco stopper), and 
so on When trusted by their master, they weie advanced to 
official posts m the piovince, and were set free and allowed to 

• grow their beards and marry They married none buti white 
women, despising the swarthy Egyptians , and because their 
offspring by the native women turned out weak and degenerate 
Their children born of Circassian mothers also grew up sickly 
and weakly in the hot climate of Egypt, and this was one 
re&son why they adopted their favourite slaves as their succes¬ 
sors, instead of their own children Their moral' atmosphere 
was unfavourable to family life and to the propagation of their 

' race The Bey enjoypd the revenues of his piovince, and 
nominated one of his Mamlulfs as his Kdshif, dr Steward thp 
province was sub-divided into districts, each superintended 
by a K^im-mokdm each district was again sub-divided into 
groups of villages, each group ruled over by a Mamldk Multa- 
zim Each village was presided^ over by a Shaikh chosen from 
among the villagers Every official was a little autocrat in 
his own territory, w'lth no check but the law af the* Koran and 
the fear of the bigger mfn over him The whole of the 
revenue and financial work of the country was performed 
by a class of Coptic writers, mostly Christians, like the Kdyats 
in India ui;ider the Moghul administrayon, without whose 
fVumble and uscAil JabourS the whole administration would 
hajve lapsed into anarchy The Mamldks were brave, ignorant, 
trea‘'herous, and ostentatious* they spent all their w^lth on 
their dress, *arms, and horses, and carried the best part of 
their estates on •their persons They wore high cylindiicfel* 
white or yellow tuibaus, long robes of scarlet or green or 
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Other blight colours, tightly girt around their waists, and 
petticoat trousers In war, or for parade, many of them wore 
hauberks of chain mail, with helmets and brassarts of steel 
They were ' much pestered with arms , *’ carrying, in addition 
to lance and sabre, a <'ong brass-barrelled carbine, a blunder¬ 
buss besides, a steel mace, or a battle axe, booked to their 
* saddle bow, and two brace of pistols with an arsenal of 
daggers and knives in tkeir arms-belt, which they wore round 
their waist (Siidhlik) 

Their favourite martial exercises were the game of the Jerid, 
or javelin throwing , hririg at a mark, generally an earthen¬ 
ware jar placed pn the ground, when at full gallop , and Si¬ 
ting a twisted piece of felt with the sabre Every Monday, 
Wednesday and Saturday the Beys used to repair with their 
Mamliiks to the Mastaba, or parade ground outside the walls ^ 
of Cairo, to practise these and similar feats of skill and horse¬ 
manship The greater number of the ^ Be^s were always to 
be found living at Cairo leaving their provinces to be managed 
by their Kdshifs only six or eight of them at a time would 
be residing in the provinces but the} all had their town- 
houses at the capital One of the Beys was appointed 
by the Porte, through the Pasha, to be Shaikh-al Baldd (Chief 
of the Country), as an intermediary between the Egyptian 
nation and its Turkish masters, a kind of tribune of the 
people , but instead of acting as their defender, he was oftener 
their most giievous oppressor It was like making a wolf 
the guardian of tiie dodk The Shaikh al Baldd took pteee- 
dence, of all other Beys, and the office was much sought after 
The next Bey in rank was the x^mir al-Haj (Lord of the 
Pilgi image), who had charge and command of the great pilgrim ‘ 
caravan, which, having gathered \ip all the pilgrim bands from 
Northern and Cential Africa, started annually* from Cairo for 
the Holy Cities, with the Mahmal,or litter, conveying the costly 
carpet piesented by the Sultan It was escorted by Marnliiks 
and Turlysh soldihrs, and its jleparture and return were the 
occasions of the chief festivals of the population of Cairo 
Another Bey svas despatched rannually with the Egyptian 
tribute to the Porte This sura wats about ;^iooooo sterling, 
and was sent by sea in an argosy well-guarded by war ships 
and gallies, to protect it from the Knights of Malta and other 
Christian pirates Ifhe Bey was genet ally absent,on this duty 
for nine months ‘ ^ ‘ ' • 

Four other Beys had charge of the approaches and outskij^ts 
of the *foui quarters of the city , and were relieved monthly 
by four others The way in which this duty w4s performed 
‘‘may be illustrated by the following anecdote « 

A Mameluke^ Kim tnokdm was going the rounds, followed by 
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his horsemen, when he met a Christian Coptic merchant pro¬ 
ceeding into the country on a trading expedition, with his 
goods laden upon asses The Copt dismounted at the 
approach of the Mamliik, who hailed him, cr>ing “Well met, 
friend! I heard that thou wert staitiOg with a valuable 
caravan, and, knowing that there is a band of robbers in the 
vicinity, I have been patrolling to make all safe but 1 really 
must positively refuse to accept the twO hundred sequins thou 
didst determine to pay me for this’service , tjbou art too gene¬ 
rous , I will only accept one hundred sequins” “But, my 
Lord,” stammered the Copt—“ No words,” interrupted the 
Mamldk, savagely, “ but the sequins , the robbers are still near” 
*‘So*I pel ceive,” observed the merchant, drily, as he handed 
over the money » 

For the first two centuiies of the Ottoman rule in Egypt, 
the garrison of Turkish soldiery was the strongest power in 
the State They numbered about twelvtf thousand men, 
divided into seven corps (Ojdk), two of infantry and five of 
cavalry The first in precedence and in numerical strength 
was the corps of Janissaries, six or seven thousand strong 

They were organised in companies of a hundred men They 
Remained permanently in Egypt, (as did the other six Ojdks) 
and had ceased to have any other than a titular connection 
with the Head Quarters of the corps at Constantinople They 
were officered by a body of Field Officers called Kidyds (Ket- 
khudd), and Staff Officers called Chdushes There was a fixed 
nurfiber of these latter, and every year one of them was pro¬ 
moted to Kidya, and no vacancies in the latter rank were 
otherwise filled up, so that the number of Ki&yds at different 
\imes varied greatly at^ione tin^js there would tie twenty, at 
another time only six or eight Every year one of the Kidyas * 
was elected ” Kidyd-in Charge,” and he commanded the whole 
corps, resigning his post at the end of a year to his successor 

Most of the Janissaries were lodged in barracks, which were 
ranges of Vooden huts, at Cairo ,nand some of them garrisoned 
the citadel, guarding one of the gates, which was called ' The 
Gate of the Janissaries ” Detachments of the corps were 
stationed permanently at Alexandria ^ez and Assouan, 
which last was the frontier station of tne Turks in Egypt 
towards the south 

^The second corps was that of the Aaabs (celibates), also* 
infantry Their number was about four thousand They 
were altogether on an inferiqjr footing to the Janissaries as 
regarded pay^ equipment, and discipline. They were* com-* 
manded by a Kidyi. They were also stationed at Cairo, an^*^ 
the gate which th%y guarded in the citadel jvas called the 
“ Gate of the Azabs ” , » 
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The third corps (the first of the cavalry) was the Mutafarrika 
(various^ so called because they were recruited from the differ¬ 
ent provinces of the Empiie. They*were one thousand strong, 
were intended to be lifeguards of the Pdshd, but that 
official having no ccvifidence in, or authority over, the Turkish 
soldiery, always kept a private bodyguard of his own, of 
Tartar or Bosnialc horsemen r 

The Mutafarrika wese the sons of Fdshds, Beys, and 
Turkish yeonfen ^Zdims and Timdilis), and were a superior 
class of men to the ordinary lun of the troops 

The fourth corps was the Chdurishes, a body of horse of 
equal strength at^d similar constitution to the Mutafanika , and 
their duty was that of guards and orderlies at the Viceffegal 
Court or Divdn 

The fifth corps were tlie Gun alls, five hundred strong, a 
kind of Turkish hussars 

The sixth corps were the Tuf ingdiis, five hundred strong 
they were mounted musketeers 

The seventh corps were the Charakisa (Circassi msl, five 
hundred strong, reciuited fiom the Mamldks in Egypt Tur¬ 
kish writers seldom use the term Mamluk, or its plural Mamd- 
lik, preferring to call the slave soldiers Ghuz, after a Caspian 
tribe, or Chaidkisa (Circassians) 

When these seven corps acted as confederates, they were 
able to control the Government , and their superi<^r oflficeis 
(Aghas and Kiayds) formed an oligarchy which then ruled 
the country but the P35>ha and the Beys weie genet ally able 
to ipaintaiiT the balance of power by playing upon the stand¬ 
ing rivalries and jealousies of the different Ojdks There was 
an eteinal feud between the Janissaiies and the Azabs, and 
•.another between the MutafaiVika anS Chaushes, on one side, 
and the remaining three cavalry corps on the other 

The Shaikh-al-Jabdrti, in his history, mentions another corps 
called the Mustahfiz (Fencibles) It was probably a corps of 
gendarpierie, aftd we belieye that the Egyptian gaiidarmeiie 
IS still called by the same name 

The wfiole ©f these ruling rastes of Turks and Mamliiks 
did not altogether amount to much more than twenty thousand 
men at any time, and they ruled absolutely over half a mil¬ 
lion of Egyptian tradeis, handicraftsmen, and husbandmen 
« The Egyptian calls himself an Arab, having, adopted the 
name, as well as the religion, of his qew*masteis at the tiffie 
of the Saracen conquest But, in spite of a considerable* ad- 
• mixtpre of Arab blood, the Egyptian (Gupt, oi Copt) remains 
^ a Caucasian of the dark or Hamitic type, anti his national 
'character is guite different from that of the Semitic Arab It 

resembles mqre that of the Greek, or the Italian. During the 
? # * 
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three centuries of Ottoman rule, the Egyptians were mere 
beasts of burden, dumb animals doomed to toil through life 
to keep the Mamliiks aiid Turks 4n sloth and luxury with 
file proceeds of their labour * 

The sources of revenue to the Tuiks m Egypt were three¬ 
fold first the land-tax, including the canal and irrigation 
cess secondly, the poll tax on Jews and Christians thirdly 
the customs and duties on merchandise As in all Orient^ 
countries, the whole of the land wacs regarded as'the property 
of the State and the farmer or cultivator^was only an occu¬ 
pier Most of the fields of Egypt were* thus Mir Mdl (State 
properly* but a considerable part of the l^nd was alienated 
as Wakf fchurch land) for the support of mosques and re¬ 
ligious foundations A thud description of holding was the 
Kdshifi, land farmed by the Beys, and cultivated by slaves 
or hired labouters and a fouith kind was the Ittizdm-baladi’ 
land farmed by the inhabitants of the towns • The land reve¬ 
nue* was called the* Mal-al hui (fiee-holdj the portion of it 
levied as a ta\ by the authorities was divided into Miri, due 
to the State, and Faiz, the excess over and above this, which 
was levied by the Multezim as his own profit, and out of 
•which he had to satisfy his over lords The cultivator was 
allowed just as much as would suffice to keep soul and body 
together as his share He often contrived, however, to cheat 
the rapacity of his Governors , “ made it a point of honour 
never to pay his rent until compelled by mam force, and 
wofb the stripes he incurred m his*iesistance as badges of 
honour ” The revenue system of Egypt under the Ottomans 
has been pithily desciibed as follows " The Shaikh cheated 
•the Multazim, the Mu|,tazim cheated the K^iai-mokdm, the 
Kdim-mokdm cheated the K^Shif, the Kdshif* cheated* the. 
Bey, the Bey cheated the Shaikh-al-Balad, the Shaikh-al-Balad* 
cheated the Pdshd, and the Pdshd cheated the Poite 

The Kdshifs, or stewards, of the Beys, instead of being 
paid for ttieir services, paid largp sums to tlieir masters on 
appointment called Kushiifiya and, to make up this, they 
themselves levied an arbitrary«tax on the KdlIl^moklms called 
Kalba the Turkish soldiefy levied large sums under the 
name of Talba, from the country through the Shaikh-al Balad 
as a kind of black mail, in addition to their regular pay * 

^ The poll-yx (Khardj) on Christians ajnd Jews was levied 
in the same elastic'majmer ‘There were also innumerable vex¬ 
ations and restrictions to which they were liable, which were 
made the means of extorting money from them The .Copts* 
were not allbwed to call their children by the names of Patri¬ 
archs, such as Dddd, Yusuf, &c, they were oblmed to wear *a** 
particular dress, no Jew or Christian could i^unt on horse- 
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back, and they had to dismount from their asses on meeting 
a Bey, or a Kidyd of the soldiery, in the street, and also on 
passing a Bey’s house Instances were constantly happening 
of European Consuls acd merchants being assaulted and 
bditten for disregarding these regulations, and when Baron de 
Tott visited Cairo''with the Sultan’s commission to inspect 
the fortifications, his appearapce on horse*back in the street 
caused a popular tumult^ 

The customs were not a large source of revenue, the trade 
of Egypt being at a low ebb under the Turks The principal 
traffic was in slaves, which came in caiavans from the Soudan 
to Cairo, the greatest slave market in the whole Ottoman 
empire The tfaveller Bruce, who discovered the sources of 
the Blue Nile, says, speaking of the wretched condition of trade 
and commerce in Egypt at the time of his Visit “ Nothing*!^ 
which violence and injustice can ruin, can ever subsist under 
the Turkish Government ” 

In the year A D 1712 , the Pdshd, finding that the Customs 
Department was being worked at a loss, considerately farmed 
it to the Ojdk of the Janissaries They, however, managed it 
so well that they converted the deficit into a si^lus, and 
contrived to raise a considerable annual revenue Tiie Pash% 
then tried to get the management into his own hands again , 
but the Janissaries would not resign it, and continued to 
superintend the Customs until the Mamldk Ali Bey made 
himself master of the country, as will be related 

The total annual revenue of Egypt under the Turks amoun¬ 
ted to about half a million pounds sterling, more or less, in 
English money 

The expendituie was classed undei four heads first, the. 
payment of tl» Turkish soldiery , sedbndly, the expenses of 
*collection and administration, including thp maintenance and 
repair of irrigation works (which was done, however, by a 
corvti of forced and unpaid labour) thirdly the free supply of 
provisions for the service of the Holy Cities of hlecca and 
Medina* and fourthly, the biflance of the revenue which re¬ 
mained over a^ter satisfying these claims, was remitted as 
tribute to the Porte it generally amounted to a fourth or 
fifth of the total amount 

Egypt, which fills so large a space in the annals of the Cru- 
yades and the Middle Ages, suddenly disappears from history 
after the Turkish* conquest and her national record was 
swallowed up in that of the Empire of her new masters The 
jold Mamluk traitor, Khair Bey,»ruled as Pdshll ofEygpt'far 
into the reign of Sultan Sulimdn Kanuni, the son of Selim the 
•Conqueror Egypt was bound, according to .the military con¬ 
stitution of the* Ottoman Empire to furnish a contingent of 
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thre6 thousand men to the foreign wars of the Forte, to be 
renewed, if required, every three years ; and the first despatch 
of this contingent was ms^e by Kh^r Bey • Pdsh& to Rhodes, 
•when Sultan Sulimi&ii was besieging the stionghold of the 
Knights of St John Befoie the siege lyas over further, Rein¬ 
forcements were despatched from Egypt in a fleet of twenty 
aimed vessels under the command of Kait Bey, the son-in-law . 
of the Pasha, with a sacred standard, .called the ' Ukab, (eagle) 
banner Khiir Bey died in peace, qnd the Sultan appointed 
his own brother-in-law, Mustafa Fdshd, to sifcceed him, but, as 
the royal lady objected equally to Egyptian exile and to separa¬ 
tion from hei husband, he was recalled, and an Albanian named 
Ahmad was appointed Pashd of Egypt irf his room This 
Ahmad Pdshd, surnamed Khdin, or Traitoi, by the Turks, 
attempted a levblt against his master He gained over some 
, of the Mamliiks to his side, proclaimed himself Sultan of 
Egypt, coined money ii> his own name, and Ijesieged the loyal 
Janissaries in the Ritadel After a long siege, it was taken by 
surprise, some Mamluks finding their way in through a sewer, 
and the garrison were put to the swoid The Turkish sol¬ 
diery atvd many of the Mamluks, however, continued to lesist 

• Khain Ahmad, and there was civil war in Egypt, until ^brahira 
Pashd led an aimy of seven thousand Turkish troops into 
the country, hanged Khain Ahmad, and re-established tran¬ 
quillity 

In the war of Cyprus, the Viceroy of Egypt Muhammad 
Shaluk F4shd, called by theChiistian «viiters Scirocco, himself 
led the gieat naval armament fitted out at Alexaiviria into the 
Levant, and the Egyptian squadron of twenty gallies formed 

• the right wing of the Turkish fleet at the bajtle of Lepanto, 
opposed to the Venetiafl squadnan of the allied Armada 

The Egyptian ^hips opened the battle, and the skilful tac¬ 
tics of the Pdshd were at first crowned with success , eight 
Venetian gallies were supk, and "several captured But the 
Italians 4 'ecovered the day by sheer hard fighting and by their 
superiority in ordnance and, in the general rout of fhe Tur¬ 
kish fleet, all the Egyptiat\ ships were sunl^ or captured, and 
Muhammad Shaluk was rescued from the waves only to 
pensh by the sword of his captor Giovanni Contarini 

The internal history of Egypt duiing the three centuries of 
Ottoman rule is a monotonous record of massacres, revolutions^ 
«?nd coups -perpetrated alternately By Pashas, Mamifiks, 

aitd Janissaries Sometimes the power was in the hands of 
the Pdsh& , sometimes in those of a cabal of Beys and ofificeri^ 
of the Ojaks • Every six or seven years, or oftener, therrf would 
he an cMCU/c, a ript, a coup a massacre, which would* 

transfer the power from the luling party to*their opponents 
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Among the Mamldks there were tvfo parties or factions, the 
Kasimiis and the Zulfikdrlis, which appears to have existed 
from times long be/ore ^he Turkish conquest The origin 
of the difference between* them is lost in legend, and many* 
romantic and faiici(ul tales are current to account for it , 
the most probable accounts derive their names from two 
famous and rival Mamldks, Zqlhkdr Bey, and Kasim Bey The 
colours of the Zulhkdrl^s were white , those of the Kdsimis 
red , the differences of charaater afid of policy which divided 
them do not appear The hostility between the Shanavests 
and the Caravats in Ireland seems to present the nearest 
historical parallel to their rivalry They were always ready, 
on the slightest provocation, to fight about anything or notlMng, 
and their quarrels were utilised by designing politicians for the 
furtherance of their own individual interests Their senseles^ 
strife divided the whole of Egypt into two hostile^camps , the 
common people jmitated the frenzy -of their masters, and 
the inhabitants of two neighbouring villages fought out with 
sticks and stones the fight which their superiors were carry¬ 
ing on with sables and carabines in the streets of Cairo 

It would be tedious to recount in detail the Mamlqk faction 
fights and the military mutinies which fill the pages of the, 
histoiy of the Turks in Egypt Not long after the Grand 
Vdzir, Ibrdhim Pdshd, had settled the Government, there was 
a mihtdiy mutiny at Cairo, and the Pashd, also named Ibri- 
him, was killed by the troops when trying to quell it He 
was succeeded by a Georgian eunuch, Gurji Muhammad Fdshd, 
whojproved an able and vigorous ruler and kept the trouble¬ 
some soldiery quiet He was succeeded by a man of a 
different stamp, Hasan Pdshd, who signalised his government* 
by repairing bnd re-paving the Mosqde of A1 A/har, in which 
task he spent all his time and fortune , a (are exception to 
most of his countrymen, who never touched the magnificent 
monuments with which the Mamlfik Sultans had 611ed Misr-al- 
Kihira, except to deface or spoil them “The modeiin Turks” 
says Mi^ Lane-Poole, “can build nothing but tawdry palaces, 
and gaudy‘ overiornamented mosques and the edifices that 
they do set up are so insecurely4)uilt that they will infallibly 
come down before long amid the plaudits of a critical pos¬ 
terity But if they cannot create, they can spoil , and it is 
hard to know which deserves the greater damnation their 
neglect or their rest6ration of the monuments of (3iiro*’ ® 
Absorbed m his pious work, Hasan Pdsh^ loosened the 
•reins of government until the whole country was plunged 
in anarchy, and Mamlhks and Turks did only what was right 
*fn their own eyes The Porte really appears* to have acted on 
‘the principle ^df alternately appointing an able and an in- 
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^mpetent man to the government of Egypt The fact is 
that, as soon as a good Vicgroy had bjovight tfie country into 
ord«i, some woiihless palace favounte was appointed to reap 
the fruits of his exertions, and his feeble lulc^oon plunged Lh6 
country into a slough of confusion, from winch it reqiuied 
the appointment of another able .Governoi to extiicaLe it 
On the picseiit occasion Muhammad ^^ashd uas sent tc^ie- 
pair the d image cau'^ed by Hlsan J^ash^s negligence Tlie 
new Governor was inckn imed by the Turks* ‘ Kul Knan ” 
(the Slave Ciushei), from the seventy with *vhich he repiessed 
tlie mutinou'i spiiit of the tioops, who were officially called 
Kspi kii4i VSlaves of the Porte), and whose rank iTid file showed 
the shaven chins of slaves He abolished the illegal imposts 
of the Kiishiifiya tfie Kalba and the Talba Ihree of the 
Ojdks of the troops, the Gunah^ Tufangchis and Chaikas, re¬ 
volte 1 against this mcasuie, "but the rest of the trpops remained 
loyal, and helped to qiu'll the mutiny Muhammad Kul Knai 
Pashd restored order to the administiation and piospenty to the 
countiy 

Tlie same, succession of events happi ned again, soon after 
unck^r the govcinmcnt of Haidai Agha Zdda Mahamnjad 
Pashd when two MamlukBc 3 s, K msce Bey and Meini Bey, 
openly nvolted and occupied Uopfr Egypt The country 
again became a picy to inaichy, md oidii was icstored by 
the Arn lut, Ahmad Taikhunji Pasha He imposed on 
the people by a gicat show of justice •and seveiit)»^ One 
of his ingenious expedients was to execute poor ati^i fiiend- 
less Cl iminals in jail, ind then to gibbet their bodies airay- 
ed 4n furred and silken mbes thit people mi ht extol the 
justice of Ahmad Tarkhiinji Pasli%, “ who has but tone law for 
both rich and pooi ' ,lne fame cf lus assumed viitut tle- 
/ated him to the rink of Va7ii-i‘A/am to Sultan Ahmad, 
but, his conduct proving unequal to Ills character, he was soon 
strangled by ordci of the Suit in • 

In A D i66{ an-ither Ibrahirn Pdsha was deposed*and 
impiisoned by the Mamluk Beys qn the ground of 4 yranfiv 
illegal exactions • 

( To be conttnued) 
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THE ADM IN IS NATIVE LAW OF ITALY 

, ‘ Introductory 

e ‘ 

r HE 5'/^/^—Italian writers on jurisprudence differ little* 
if at all, frona English wi iters, such as Spencer and 
Stuart Mill in defining the duties and poucis of the State and 
the limits of^ Its sphere of action The Stite must'-peimit 
liberty of action to the individual to the utmost cxtcnt<ijf#)m- 
patible with the lights of others it must protect ;ts citizens 
from e\tcrnal oi intsrnal violence , and it must assist in vari¬ 
ous wavs the moral, intellcctu il, and economic il development 
of society The functions of the State, then, aie not confined 
to the raising and maintenance of an army, the imposition 
of fixes, the execution of the nws, and the administiation 
of justice, they include, inter aba, the public licaith, public 
insfiuction, public woiks, the fine aits, agiiculture, industiy, 
and commfree 

Ihe ancients consideied the State itself as the end , the 
modem idea is thit it is only a me ins to an end, the end being 
the rights of the individual and the improvement of society 
The State attains tins end by means of ‘ Public Powers" 
(^oteri pubblia) 

Dmston of Poiaers —The Poweis of the State aie broadly 
divided injo two classes I Legislative U Executive 
These poWeis sometimes sov^^erlap,* and aie never quite so 
distinct in fact as they aie in theory. The Italian Parlia¬ 
ment possesses certain attributes of an executive nature m the 
choice of ministers, the verification of the powers of its own 
members, tfce accusation of ministers and adjudication of 
changes against them, plimission to acquire land for public 
purpo^s, and the natunlisat^n of foieigneis On the other 
hand, the King, the head of the executive power, not only 
participates in legislation, but he is also aiithoiized to make 
rules for the application and carrying out {l^atluazione) of 
laws, and when Parliament is not sitting, he can, in cases of 
urgency, take provisional measures ^foi* the* maintenanee of 
the public security, provided they are" not contrary to statute 
and are presented to ParMament for confirmation at*its fiist 
siibsequent sitting » 

Executive Ordinances —These provisional measures may be 
called execfitive ordinances (decrett legtslaiivt, or decrettdeggi}, 
;rhey have, land keep the foroe of law unless and until Parlia- 

* K 
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ment refuses to sanction thetn The rules made for the appH- 
* cation of a law are called regulating decrees (decreh regola- 
rnentart), or simply regulatidlis , these/rules can neither modify 
the law nor change it The law, which proceeds from the 
legislative power, establishes general pi maples, but does not 
contain detailed rules for their practical application The 
executive po\ er must, then, give* the necessary instruqtions 
to Its subordinate authoiities Tjiese rules ar^ absolutely 
binding on subordinate officials, but not on» piivate peisons, 
unless they aie in conformity with the lai^ 

Specific delegation of hgislative power to the Executive Autho¬ 
rity —pecrees or laws made undci such dele^tion aie called 
legislative decrees Instances of these are the Regulations for 
Public Health, and for Urban and Rural Self Goveinment, 
framed by the Piovincial and Communal authoiities, and the 
provisions for Public Sgcuiity made by the Piefccts and 
Quaestors 

It IS also worthy of notice that in Italy the legislative power 
entilists the executive power with the consolidation in one 
text of seveial laws on the same subject-mattci , but if, in 
such consoridation, the executive powei should iiiseit anything 
contrary to the law, or add anj thing not in the h\\, it has no 
effect 

The Judicial and Admimstfatwe Authoiities —Owing to the 
Immoveabihty and independence of the judicial} , some writeis 
divide the public pov\crs into thiee chsseg, legislative, executive, 
and j^udicirtl But, both scientifically and as a msttei of fact, 
the judicial is onlv a branch of the executive In Switzerlaild, 
h(jvievei, and the United States of America, the p-edeial judi¬ 
cial power c in refuse to* give effect to a law, which it finds to 
be contidiy to the piinciplcs of the Constitution Still, even 
in these countiies, \he judiciary has no power to inquiie 
whether a paiticular law be suited to the needs and inteiests 
of society, and it must apply the law even though it considers 
it to be unjust and injuiious so lc«ig as it be not contiaft’y to 
the Constitution In Italy the judiciary cannpt in finy case 
over-ndc the legislatuie Por^fnstance, Aiticle 24 of the Con- 
atituticn enacts that taxation must be propoitiunal Suppose 
the legislature imposes a piogiessive tax, the law would without 
doubt be applied, whereas in Switzerland and the United 
Sat^ of Amerwa, ij; would Ij,e annulled as contrary to the 
^Constitution • 

Tht^judicial authority is charged with the defence of private 
tights, and mfl^xiblv and vigoiously applies the law to*the 
particular cases coming before it, without thinking of the 
consequences, whilsf the admimstiative authority watches 
over the collective and gepe^al inteiests of |oCiety, takes 
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account of its moral and political surroundings and has a 
certain discretional power in appreciating the right moment for 
the application of the law The circumstances under which, and 
the extent to which the executive power can legislate, have 
been point^’d out above The executive povyer has also the 
powei of piohibiting lawful acts in puticulai cases For 
instance, theie is no ^law which prohibits the perfoimance of 
religious seivic^s outwde' chinches, and they aie impliedly 
allowed by Art 183 of the Penal T . de of 1S59 N^vcrtlicless, 
the Mini'ster of tlir'^Internn and the Putt cts can, in special 
cases on giouivls of health or public secuiitj, piohibit such 
seivices Similar powets ire entilisted in India to the IVIagis* 
tend Couits, Sec 144 Code of Cuminil Pipccclinc) llnt'^s, to 
judicid officeis , but the Higli Coiiits h tve shown an unieasoii- 
able jealousy of thei iveicisc, for no othei leison, appucntly, 
than that these judicnl officeis ilsoexcicise ceitnn fiscal and 
adininistratue functions 

Adn miitratii e Ltnv and its Somcis S\gr\or Tiiaca gives 
the fol.ow'ing excellent definition of Adminis^iative Liw 
“ The collection of rules vvhicli, in tlie gcneial and collective 
interests of politic d societi, defii c the eluties and lights >»of 
the public administiation in its lelations with pnvatc persons 
and liodics ’ 

The piincipd sources of administrative I iw aic the funda¬ 
mental 1 iws of the State and the whole body of laws ind 
ie;ulitions which d^al with the public adnnnistiatiofi As 
legaids ttie lattei the most impoitaiu uc those dc ding with 
public inst uction, Pnninnal and Coninuinal Goveniment the 
Council of 6tatc, Public secuiity an/i health, Public woiks, the 
Couit of Aceounts, tie public debt, and tlie neiuitmeiit of 
the Aimy and Nav). Auxiliaiy souices of admmistiative law 
are the civil hw political e&onom), the philosophy of law, and 
woiks on public law 

The Administrative "Arrangement oi the State 

C&ntrahz iU9n and Decentrcdi"ation —In discussing the res¬ 
pective advantages of tlie cc itrafl^cd and deccntializcd systems, 
continental writeis are caieful not to confound political with 
administrative centralization Political centialization deals 
with the troops ,anel forces in the State teyitory, and is an 
absolute IVceasity for the prescftvation, of national unity‘and 
prevention of anarchy 

As regards administrative centiali/ition and dccentialization, 
the public oflfieial is responsible undci both systems But under 
the former |,ie is answerable only to the centril power and 
cannot be sped in the judicial Couits except with the permission 
of the executive power , wheicaJ ifnder the lattci, he is always 

• • • 
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answerable before judicial authority, as in England and the 
United States 

As to what the State should do or not do, opinions differ, 
Bht the following principle's sound ^nd iimssailablo, nimtly 
tfiit the State should not uiideitake those duties whirh can.be 
performed by pi iv t’persons efir iS'.oci itions No 
haid and fast iide can be laid down foi rill countries, the 
decision must depend in each casc*on the bent and ^enius of 
a people, their customs, hisloiical tilclitions, ai^d civil stite , 
in one word, on their political ind moTal si*»'rouiuling>> Ihe 
geographical configuiation of Itah, its^ dim ite its histoiical 
tiailitions, and the inteicsts created by preceding Governments 
seem to couns^-l dcccntializition But on tint otli^i hand the 
national imitv, but lecently accomplished the insufficient diffu¬ 
sion of education, the piess, which busies itself too much with 
political and paiochial affaiis and too little with the real 
good of the country, Jhe cliques of patrons and cln^nls, 
not to meiUun the numcious interested aii 3 scciet societies, 
all these point to the necessity of a stiong Central Government 
1 his IS borne out by the maladministt ition of chaiitable insti¬ 
tutions (opete pte) which h is resulted fiom over d cenlrali/ation 

Diinsioft of the Public Administration —The public admims- 
tTation IS divnlcd into two puts the State adinuustiation 
and the Civil administration Ihe fiist aims at the collecti >n 
and conccnti ition of tlic ‘joci il foice by which the State lives 
and IS \isiblc, the second diffuses and distiibutcs this social 
foice among the minot politic d assoc^ uions (provinces, com¬ 
munes coinpiiscel in the Stite 1 lie fiist is also calLd general 
or central ^ the lattei local oi hrrttortal * 

^ The administration of the State consists of— 

I —Ihe Cential aelministiative hiei irchy 
II —Ihe Local idministrative hiciaichy 

(1) Ldb il ofticial hiei iichy 

(2) Local elective hierarchy, 

By admmisti itive hicruchy is meant the ,various depait- 
ments ancf gtades of agents indi officials chaiged with the 

execution of administiative liws . 

• • 

I iHE Clntral Administrative Hifrarciiy 

The Ktn ^—The King is tlie supreme head and pivot of the 
administration of the Stite He comminels the I ind and sea 
foists , declaim war and concludes peace, piovules for the 
care of the State, convokes the Chambers, prologues their 
sittu>gs, and can dissolve the Cjiambei of the Deputies, con¬ 
voking another within four months, he can give pardon and 
commute punishment, and he represents the State in its foreign, 
lelations • • * 
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The King is represented by Ministers who form his Gov¬ 
ernment or Cabinet The iriesponsibility of the Crown has 
the double effect of increasing security, by removing from the 
Sovereign any odium for <^he unpopular acts of Government;, 
and of augmenting {he power of Parliament, by giving it power 
to correct and check the bad administration of Ministers 
Every act of high adminisj^ration must be confirmed by a 
Minister, who assumes^ diiect responsibility for it But gene¬ 
rally speaking and in, the ^absence of any special law, this 
responsibility is nOt judicial as in England, but only political 
By Italiin law the juwdical or judicial responsibility of Minis¬ 
ters exists only in the case of high treason, malveisation, and 
fraud * , 

The Ministers —At the summit of the hieiarchy stands the 
King immediately beneath him come his‘Ministeis It is 
for him to decide the numbei and attiibutcs of his Ministers, 
and he is not obljged to choose them from the Chambeis At 
present thtic arc ten Ministcis, namely, the Ministers of 
Poreign Affiirs, the Inleiior, Finance, the Treisiiry, Wai, 
Marine, Pirdon, Justice and Religion, Public Instruction, 
Public Woiks, Agucultuie Industiy and Commerce There 
IS a pioposal to cieate two new Ministers, the one to be Pie- 
sidcnt of the Council, the othei foi Post Offices and Telcgiaphs 
Each IMinistei is assisted by a Gencrxl becrctary and Unclei- 
Secietai> of State 

The Ministers aic chaiged with collecting infoimation le- 
gaiding the needs of tlva people and the Stitc , with icpojting 
to the Kiyg and advi-iint’- him , with proposing to Parliament 
llie 1 uvs which affect the public inteicst, and seeing thit exist¬ 
ing laws aic^ enfoiced , with directing those branches of thg 
^ administration with which they arc icspectivcly chirged , and, 
'finally, with the supervision of their subordinate officials In 
nffairs of greater impoitance, Ministers meet together for 
common discussion and dclibeiation, and in these meetings 
even Ministers^ without any poitfoho of then own Jiave a seat 
and a ^ote These assemblies aie called Councils of Ministeis, 
and are *sometjmes picsidcd o^ver by the King, but ordinal ny 
by the chief Minister, who has bhe title of President of the 
Council and directs its discussions 

The Council deliberates on the following subjects projects 
of laws to be piescnted to Parliament, international treaties 
and their interpretcition, conflictsdof juiisdiation between diflfer- 
ent Ministers, nominations foi the Senatb, the Council of State, 
the Court of Accounts, Generals in command, and other *high 
care^^ of State such as dismissals, sinecures, degmdations The 
^projects of regulations for the execution of Jaws must be laid 
before the CotinciJ, as also proposals for extradition to foreign 
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Goveinments, and other affaiis of impoitance The Pre¬ 
sident of the Council has a Secretary, who works undei 
•his diiection, keeps him informed of all that is, going on, pre¬ 
pares business for the Cotncil, shaijfes in their deliberations, 
' an*d keeps an exact register theieof , 

Functions of the different Ministers —Th% functions of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affurs, War, Marine, Paidon and Justice, 
speak for themselves The Ministtfr of the Interior supervises 
political elections, military levies, publicf security and health, 
the archives of State and the addiinistl'atiog of Communes, 
Provinces, and chaiitable institutions The Minister of 
Finance is concerned with taxation, its* just and profitable 
distribution, the private incomes and monopolie* of the Crown, 
and tlie sale theieof The Ministci of the Treasury is 
charged with the collection of the public levcnues, the general 
financial position of the Stab, the seivice of the public debt, 
and vigilant enfoicement of the legulations regarding expendi¬ 
ture The Minister of I’ubfic Woiks is in charge^jf the national 
roads, the public wateis, the reel im ition of mar^jhes, and also of 
Posts and Telegraphs The Ministei of Public Instiuction 
has to exercise vigilance ovei piivite as well as public edu¬ 
cation Under the caie of the Ministei of Agiiculture 
Industiy and Commeice aie industrnl piivilcges, the riglits 
of authois Loan Institutions especially la id and igricultuial 
Panics, Savings Banks, and piojtcts intended to free agricul¬ 
tural propcity from the fetteii, and servitudes which retard the 
progicijs of cultivation, to improve cattle^ and gi/e an impetus 
to thtHiffusion ofagiicultuial knowledge 

Central consultative bodies and superior Councils — Every 
Minister is assisted in the cxeicise of his functions by different 
boSlies, whose office it is. to advise and enlighten linn in the 
moic impoitant aff ins of his poitftilio , bodies, winch he may 
always, and in ceitAin cases must, consult Some of these 
bodies may be tempoiarily appointed, others aie pcimanent 
Over all IS the Council of State, which embiaccs evciy bi inch 
of the publfb administiati ni, and *to£jeihei vvitfi the Coyrt of 
Accounts occupies the highest position in the cential hn,rarchy 
Functions of the Con icil of^^tate —The Coirticil of Stite, 
composed of men famous for learning and expciiencc, is at 
the summit of all branches of the administration and all public 
services Without i npeding the action oi in any wiy lessen 
mg Ji:he respoii'jblity of Ministeis, it is summoned, some¬ 
times, to enlighten tfie .Goveinment, sometimes to assist ft, 
*some*^imes to restrain it, by ^maintaining firmly between 
competent authorities, for the safeguarding of public and 
private rights an*d interests, the attributes fixed by law, and by 
pteserving through Successive Ministiies the msyntenance of 
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administrative piinciples and traditions Its functions are 
either consultative or judicial ^ 

As a consultative body, the Council of State is summoned 
to give opinions to the King’h Government The Goveinn^pnt 
i£ bound to scel^ its opinion on piojects of laws and gcneial 
regulations of the public administration, on the rt^uUiity, 
convenience icscission, v in ition and trahs iction of public 
contr lets of gicater iiypoit mce, on the demands for extiacli- 
tion made* bv foieign Gqvernments, and of those of corporate 
bodies to acqunv i ind 

As a judicial body, the Council of State decides finally on 
differences between the St ite and its creditois legiiding the 
Intelpretation *of eontiacts of public loan, of the I'lw.relative 
to such loins, ind of other conliacts conceinmg the publ^n 
debt, and also on diffcicnccs rcgaiding'tne oblig itions of 
railwiys guiianteed by the Slate Ihis ]uiiscliction is not 
in confoimity with the fundamental piinciple of It ihan public 
junspiudencc, which is that cveiy dispute having for its 
object an actual rights and not a simplebelongs to 
the compete nee of the oidimty Couits Bur it is bell ved 
th it the oidinary tiibunals c innot adequately ippieeialc the 
I canons of public interest inhcient in these laws, and that 
they would be piejndicid in fuoui of pin \te poisons as 
against the Goveinine't Hence it was conside’cd essential 
to the security of the State th it such differences should be 
decided by an a iinm >tiative body Other judicial functions 
are coiiferied by speiyal laws on the Council of State ^ 

Ccinpojition of the Council of Sfa't —The Council of State 
is composed of a fiist Presiilent of three Piesidcnts of Session, 
and of twenty-four Councillors, besides a number of Referees ^nd 
Sccictaries» Ihe Councillois aic 'apponitf d b> the King, on 
the nomination of the Ministei of the Intciioi ifter consulta¬ 
tion with the Council of Ministers They c innot be suspended 
or leinovcd from office except by a Royal decree passed 
after healing the advice of the s iid Council ^Ihe Council 
of S\ ite IS divided into tlfree bodies one foi the Inteiioi, one 
foi Pardon, Justice ind Keligton, and tlie thud foi Finance 
Lach body ha^ a Piesident, en,ht Councillois and a Secretaiy 
Both for the sittings of the Council and its bianches, a quorum 
of half the membeis is necessary Ine voice of the majority 
pievuls, but when the numbeis are equd, the President has 
a casting vote • * « 

Fiinctuns of the Court of Accounts —The law assigns to the 
Court of Accounts two kindi of functions, administrative and 
jufficidl « 

As an administrative body, the Coiyt of Accounts has the 
special dut^ of guaranteeing the regularity of the financial 
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administration of the State , and it is therefoie charged, not 
only with watching over the collection of all tlie public 
revenues, but also with sciutinizing all expendituie, and seeing 
,that the action of the tgents of .the State is safe^iiaidcc by 
sufficient security ind examination by speci »1 aiiditois The 
Munster of the Tieisury, before presenfing to Parlmnent the 
Army Accounts', must fiist piodiice them befoie the Court of 
Accounts duly supported by dticuincnts and vouchers The 
Couit examines tlie account, and Verifies not only if the 
expenditme is piopeily bilancecl, bdt aUo whethei it has 
been placed under the piopei headings, and uhetlier it is 
justified, for which puipose it has the light of cilling for 
suc|i expl Illations and documents as m ly be ncccssaiy After 
examination, the Coiut makes a lepoit to Parli uncut and 
sends it to the Ministei of the Tieasuiy, who picsents it to 
the Ch iinber, together with the draught of a law passing the 
account , 

Officeis of the admmistratnn, who ate chiiged with 
collections and pajments, or who have in iny way tlie h iiuiling 
of public monies, musr annuilly tender to the Couit the 
judicial iccoiint of then adminisliat on Fiom tins obligation 
aie exempted only those functionalles who lendci accounts 
’ to the central buieaux uniler which they scive 

The Court must lefiise to legistei dteiccs ind oulcis of 
paj ment which it considcis contiaiy to law ind legulations 
1 he refusal to legistci IS in some cises absolute and innuls 
the Older In oilier cases the Minister cm witlidr iw the 
deciee, or submit it to the Com cil c>f Ministers If the Conned 
decides that tlie act is piopei and assumes collective irspon- 
sibility for It, It IS returned to the Comt foi lecoiisidei ition 
Tlie Couit may tlicn*pass it or idheie to ito i^fusal, in which 
case It registers with leseivation (con riser in) A list of I'l 
registiations niaSe with leservation is submitted to Parli iment, 
which can call Ministers to account 

Judicial Jurisdiction of the Court —The Qouit of Accounts, 
as a judicial bodj, adjudicates b^ith as a Couit of fiist ^instance, 
and on appeal on the accounts of Treasuicis, Receivcjrs, Cashieis, 
A ccountants and others wjib have charge of the money of 
the State , as also on the lesponsibi* y of their siiieties 

The juiisdiction of the Court is initiated eitliei by the 
presentation of the account by the peison responsible or by 
an injunction of tjie Proem ^01 Genci il of the Court 111 case 
of delay in piesentation The Court hears what the public 
officer has to say, and if li's accounts aie squaie ind cmrect, 
It ptonounce^ in his favour, otherwise it condemns 4 iim td 
payment ^ 

As an appellate body, the Court decides appeals from 
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the decisions of the Councils of the Prefects concerning 
the accounts of Communes and Provincial Treasurers, and 
other accounts ^ithin the competency of such Councils 
Finally, it adjudicates aS an ongjinal Court with separate 
benjches on the payment of pensions due from the State , and 
as a Court of second instance, sitting in full Session, on the 
claims of the State 

Remedies against the decisions of the Court —There are 
two extraordinary remedies against the judicial decisions of 
the Com t, by *way*of afinulnlent and by way of review The 
first lemedy is allowed only for incompetence, or excess of 
powers, and the application is presented to the Court of Cassa¬ 
tion at Rome «The second is admitted iii case of mistake 
of fact, or error of calculation, committed by the Court, dr in 
case of discovery of new documents, or when the decisiotS*? 
has been based on false documents, and the application for 
review is made to the Couit of Accounts itself 

Composition of the Court —The Courf of Accounts is divided 
into three Sessions or Benches , and is coqjposed of a Presi¬ 
dent, two Presidents of Session, twelve Councillors, a Piocurator- 
faeneial and various Accountants and Secretaries The Presi¬ 
dent and Councillors are appointed by the King, on the 
nomination of the Minister of Pinance, after consultation witlf 
the Council of Ministers Although they do not, like Judges, 
enjoy the privilege of immoveahility, still it is enacted, with a 
view to guard then nidtpendence, that they cannot be lemoved, 
or made to retiie, except by a roy d decree passed in confoi- 
mity with the opinion *of a Committee composed of the Pfesi- 
dents and Vice Presidents of the Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies 

. LOCAL ADMINISTRATIVE*HIERARCHY 
I Local Official HitRARtfiiv 

Division of the Kingdom —The kingdom is divided into 

Provinces, Districts,* Maiulaments and Communes •Only the 

Piovinces and Communes have a personality and an admin- 

istiation of their* own, with deliberative bodies, and then own 

incomes and disbursements Th<? Districts and Mandaments 

are simply terntorul and judicial circles, or areas 

The Commune is a fact anterior to the law, which has its 

in human society , the legislator has not cieatcd 

it he has merely found it, and reccgnired^ it? exisfence • 

The Province is the gradual product of Italian history . In 

Jftaly It has an ancient origin aifd a personality which happens 

to be more distinct than in any other part of Euicfpe It arose 

- 1 - 

* Csrcondath caHed in the Province of Venice Commtssariate distrettuah 
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generally at the period when the struggle between the demo¬ 
cratic element of the city and the feudal element of the coun 
try was at its height The city triumphed, the castles of the 
barons were dismantled, tifey had tfi come and live within 
tlie walls, the minor suburbs sought its protection,—in this \\ny 
the city became a county and a territory, \vith which it had 
intimate interests This was the origin of the Ptovince, 
which IS not a fictitious unit, but cF natural association, found¬ 
ed on collective interests In every‘respect it, is a true or¬ 
ganism, like the commune, though*It hds not the vitality of 
the commune, or the stability of the State On the othei 
hand the districts and mandaments are fictitious administra 
tive ^areas, which might be eliminated without detriment 
to the public life 

Number^ Extent and Population of Communes and Provinces 
—The number of communes in Italy on the ist January, 1S82, 
was 8,259, but differing rnuch in extent and population The 
laigest^ communes are found in the Centr 4 ! and Southein 
Piovinces , the smallest in Upper Itily The average popula¬ 
tion of the Rom in communes is about 8,500, that of the Lom¬ 
bard communes about i 500 

There are 69 Provinces, which also differ very much in 
ektent and population The Piovince of Livorno fLeglioin) 
contains 343 squaie kilometres*, while that of Cigliaii contains 
13,682 square kilometies The Provinces of Sondrio, Livorno 
and Grosseto have a population of a little ovet 100000 inhabi¬ 
tants each, while those of Milan, lurin, and Naples each exceed 
a miflion Th it city is called the capitaf of a Piovmce which, 
by Its traditions, its central position, its economic*and indus¬ 
trial impoitance, and its larger population is most fitted to 
collect and centralize tho interests of all the cor^munes which 
compose it 

Prefects —The Refect is the pnnicipal government offi¬ 
cial chaiged with the execution of the laws within the Pro¬ 
vince, and all other authorities are subordinate to him He 
lepfesents *the central goveinmeat, and holds in hiS) hands 
all the threads of the local administiation , but he is especially 
charged with the maintenanfS of public order and public 
security, and with the supervision of corporations The Prefect 
has two distinct attributes , firstly, he is the direct represen¬ 
tative of lie executive powet , secondly, he is the supcivis- 
ingt authority c/ the/idministration of commvnes, of Provinces, 
of charitable institutions, and of eveiy other corporate body 
withiti his territorial junsdiction 

As the repi;psentative of government, the Piefect ptevides 
for the publication and execution of the laws, superintends^^ 


i Kilometre ■» i,o93J^ \atds 
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the public security and health, the prison administration 
and seivice appoints the lower grades of the guaids of pubUc 
secuniy cxeicis^s censorship over theities, can permit, in ' 
cert im c ises, the acquisition of land for public purposes, and 
hctf) a number of othei poweis which will be noticed later 

In Ills second csiacitv the Pieftct in addition to hts duties 
connectid with the communal and provincnl admmistr ition, 
countersigns aftei ex nmn itfon, ceitificitvs of fitness for the 
offitc of Cojnmu'ial Secretary , ippoints oi approves the ap¬ 
pointment of ihc^lin c?oi s of Chiritible Institutions reserved 
to the King oi the Minister of the Intciior , and can pioceed 
to the vcnlication of the solvency of their Ticasuieis and Ac- 
couniants c 

Ihe Piefeet is under the Minister of the Interior, to “whom 
he must lefti icgudmg the piineipal evei>ts wlneli happen^ 
in the Province, ind must submit annudly, m the month of 
Novetnbei, i g nei il lepoit oi the moial economic, and 
political condition, and on the idministi ition, of the Piovince , 
and alsT i St itistic d Report on tin s initaiy st ite there )f 

The Prefect is issisted by a Council of Piefcctme, fioin which 
he ein aivviys seeU advice ind in ccit iin c ises must do so, 
as foi Hist nice when it is a question o*" aninillmg the resolu¬ 
tions of Commuinl and Piovincid (ouneils, of passing tne 
accounts of Cmn nun d and Piovincnl Tie isnic rs of deciding on 
diffeienccs between the Mnnicipil Antlionties ind pnvate 
peisons who wish to cultivate nee 1 he Courcil is piesided 
ovei by the Piefeet Qnc of the members of the Council has 
the title of Councilloi Delegate and is chaiged pcimaitcntly 
by the Govcinmint with leting for the Pcifeet, wlicn the lattei 
conseiHs and is hiiu'self picventcd fiom acting 

The f*iefict —In eveiy Distuct there is a Sub Piefeet 
who peifoim- nndci the diicclion of the Piefeet, the duties 
imposed on him by law, and caiiie> out the oidcts of the Piefeet 
The Sub Piefi cts are the h( ids of the Public Secuiity and 
Piesiileiits of t^e Councils of Consciiption and Public Health 
foi tltLir own dcpiitmcntsu They are espeenby chaiged 
with the £111 veillance of idlers mendicants and vagabonds, the 
supervision of *1116 Account mts bj Local Charitable Iiisiitutions, 
and of w'Cightb and measures , ind they c in submit pioposals 
to ihe Pi< feet for such collections in the Electoral lists as they 
deem neccss uy 

Other terntonah Government Ojfices —Tl]^ere aje other offiq^ials 
chaiged with financiil, judicial, scholastic, militaiy funcliions, 
&c 111 cvciy dcpaitment theie «s a Pioetor who takes togiu- ‘ 
zance in the fiist instance of Conti iventious and Civil Disputes 
, of minor importance, the value of which does not exceed l,5CX) 
*Ina At the capital of every department uf a Tribunal which is 
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empowered to deal in the first instance with Delicts and 
Cnvil Causes, the value which exjeeds i,*5oo lira , and, as a 
Gouit of Appeal with cases decided hy the Pioetor 

In every capital of a province there tic Foicst Commiftee, 
a Director of Instruction, a Boaid of Health, i Dntctnai of 
Posts, a Qiiacstorship or Inspcgtoi itc of Puldic Sicnmy md 
a Superintendent of Fiii'ince who is the head of all the 
Financnl <3fficcrs in the Pio\ inCe • « • 

Foi groups of two or moic Provinces there is constituted a 
Couit of Appeal for hearing on appeal •tiic civil and Ciiminal 
cases decided by the District Tribunals and Courts of Assize for 
the trial of crimes oi mnie heinous delicts At liinn Fioicnee, 
Rome, Naples and Palermo there iie Couils of Cass ition* foi 
the coirection of^iriegulaiities of procedure committed by in¬ 
ferior judicial authoiitics, and the annulment of then decisions 

II Local Er ect ivr Hii RAk^fiiv 

The Commune —The Commune is, accoiding to some a 
political society, and, acetnding to othcis, an 'idmmisti itive 
society, foimed by the inhabit ints of a small cncle of the 
tcuitoiy of the State, who, having in identity ofinttiesls, 
and being bound together by thur d ii!y ind necp'^saiy lel itions 
and wants, feel the need of a local power fit to protect such 
interests and to leguhtc such lel itions 

With a view to suppress the small Communes, in whirh theie 
can,be little oi no moral ot economic ♦’igoni, and in which the 
expenditure is lelativeiv heavj the Leoislituic delegated to 
the Government the power to diiect the voluntaiv, and in 
certiin cases even the compulsoiy, union of seveial Communes 
Ihis power was originalTy given fn a peiiod of five yens onlj^, 
it w IS extended /rom time to time up to 1884 but has not* 
been fuithei renewed On the other hand a put of a Com¬ 
mune may be foimed into a distinct Commune if byicison 
of Its topsgraphical position, local ciicumitanccs ind distance 
from the centre of the CommiiiTe it repiesents sped il md 
distinct interests , piovided t^iat it contains iiQjl lessthan 4,000 
inhabitants, and has sufficient* means to meet the Coininaiial 
expcndituie 

Admimstratton of ike Commune —The affairs of the Com¬ 
mune aie managed by a Communal Council and a Municipal 

*-•---,- 1 -- 

® These aie Courts of*Civil Cas Aiion Theie is cniy one Comt of 
CriiWiid Cassslion for the whole Kingdom It sits nt Rome It w is 
fouiicl that the tfonfliciirg deci'»ioiis* of >>ev».nl Couits of C iss. tion w is • 
more cettiinent it in cuminal than in civil jiistu e i he Ci vernor Tenenl 
in Legislative Council jvas infended to peifotin the function>, of i Siimeina*- 
Court for the whole Indian Einpne See Mmute of Sii JtinKs Stephen on 
the Adinmibtration of Justice in British India But conAicting decisions 
of the High Courts are often allov^ed to stand side by sille for giave 
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Committee assisted by a Secretary The Communal Council 
IS composed of So.councillors in communes which have a popu¬ 
lation exceeding 2 50,00?) inhabitf#its, of 60 councillors when 
tha population exceeds 60,000, of 40, when it exceeds 30,000* 
30, when it exceed^ 10,000 and 20 or 15 in smaller com¬ 
munes The Municipal Committee is composed of the Sindac 
and 12 assessors, with 4 supptementary assessors in communes 
with a popi^lation of bvei^ 250000, and of a smaller numbei 
according to the populStion of the commune 

The AiUmmstrattve Electorate —The councillors of the com¬ 
mune aie elected by mile citizens over 21, who know how to 
read and write, are in full enjoyment of civil rights, have not 
been convicted of theft, fraud 01 my crime, aie not under d^. 
tcntion foi any correctional offence arc not bankrupts, and who; 
from a period of at least six months, aie paying annually, in the 
shape of direct taxes, from 5 to 25 lira according to the larger 
or sm iller population of the commune * But payment of taxes is 
not necessary in the c-ise of those who me piesumed to have 
sufficient capacity to know the importance of the light of 
siiffi ige ns public teachers, advocates, engineers, doctors, 
public officials and the like Inteicst and capacity are essential 
conditions mteicst is piesumed in the cise of those wh«5 
are domiciled and have piopeity in the commune , capacityis 
piesumed in the case of those who occupy public posts exer¬ 
cise hbeial professions, 01 enjoy a ceitain income * 

The Electoial List aud Elections —A list of electors is pre¬ 
pared and published and levised by the Communal Council 
Citieens aft at libeity to piesent claims to the Prefect, which 
nre decided by the Provincial deputation, with the right, how¬ 
ever, to nppc<d to the Couit of Appeal • ’ * 

• All those whocs n lines are insciibed on the list of electois, are 
eligible for the post of commun il councillor* except cler«y’men 
and ministcis of religion h iving office or the care of souls 
(at least in the commune in which they exeicisesuch functions) 
and mwnbeis of chapters and colleges, those wh(? leceive a 
salary from the commune, 01 from institutions administered by 
It, functionaries of Goveinment, Pilose duty it is to supervise the 
communal administiation (the Minister of the Inteiior and his 
General Secretary the Prefect, Sub Prefect. Councillors and 
Secretaiies of the Prefectuie) , those who have the management 
of the communal fund, and have not render^ the account o£ a 
preceding administiation, or have liligttimn with the commune 
Finally persons relatjpd in a diject line, as well as a fathdl-in- 

niembeisof the ^me commune 
I at the same time ^ 


The only noting by pi oxy allowed is Vhen a son votes 
for his father, oj widow mother Voting is bv ballot The 
election rules call for no particular notice ^ 
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Meetings of the Cammunal Council —The Communal Council 
meets in oidinary sessio** twice a year, the first time in Match, 
April, or May, the second Septen^her or Octobci The Pre¬ 
fect, either of his own instance, oi on the demand of the Myiii 
cipal Committee, or of a third of the Couifcillois, can order an 
extraordinary mreeting to discuss certain specified inatteis 
Every other meeting is illegal The Prefect, oi Sub Prefect, 
can be present in person, or by a iepre 5 entative, a^ any meeting, 
but he has no vote * • 

Functions of the Communal Council —y he Commun il Council 
looks after the finances and exainines the accounts of the 
compfiune ,fiKts the number and pay of the ccfmmunal officeis,. 
appoints and dismisses them, decides rigaidmg acquisitions 
and alienations «f communal property, suits to be instituted or 
defended, establishment of furs and rnaikcts , makes rules 
concerning health, the ^office of aedile and local police , and 
geneially decides all the most impoitint matfers of Municipal 
administration At the fiist session half the councillors must 
attend , at the second any numher forms i quoium All the 
discussions of the Council are published in the IVoetor’s Book 
Functions of the Mumctpxl Committee —The Communal 
^Council deliberates and decides , the Municipal Committee ad¬ 
ministers and executes 1 he assessors are elected by the 
Communal Council from among their own members by a 
majority of votes , they remain in office two yeais, one half 
being renewed each year, and are ^hviys eligible fot re- 
election 

The Committee represents the Council m the iTiteivalis* be- 
^tween its meetings , it executes the resolutions of the Council , 
prepares the registers of taxes , appoints and /Jismisses the 
servants of the commune , fixes the fares of public conveyances# 
and the hire of PiSzza commissionaiies prepaies piojects for 
expendituie and regulations for submission to the Council , 
compiles the administrative and political electoral lists, and lists 
of jurors ,* cnteis into contracts ,«md, in cases of urgency, (for 
instance, where immediate measures are called foi, in the in¬ 
terests of public health or sepfirit)-), and undei*thcir own moral 
and pecuniary responsibility, takes action which would other¬ 
wise lie within the province of the Council The Committee 
decides by puie majonty, but half the members composing it 
must be present J[t renders ^n annual acoount of its adminis¬ 
tration to the Council In fine, the Committee is the execu¬ 
tive of the Council • 

The Stndacff —The Sindac is at once the head of tha com¬ 
munal administration and an official of Government In his, 
first capacity he *is the legal representative ofcthe commune 7^ 

~ ' ' ■ .1^***— - ■ — ■ ■ —I ^ - 1^- — 11 ■ T II 

* The Italian Smdaco u the eqniVhleat of the French Mad'c of a Commune 
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in the second he is an actual delegate of the executive power, 
charged with seeing to the application and observance of the 
laws and regulations He k selectoil^y the King fiom among, 
the eominu t il coiinc^ilors and lem iins in office for thiee years, 
blit m ly bt- m id pei m mcnt so long is he retiins the enp icity 
ofcounnlloi No oik can he Sinvi ic it the s ufic lime, of inoic 
than one comniune IkfoK enitiing on his functious, he ^aUes 
the oath of feaXty to the^ King, to the statutes and tlie laws, 
before the Prefect, <^r hi* delegate 

The Sinditc as Head ^of the Communal Administratton —Fol¬ 
lowing the principle that executive powei is best confided to 
one peison, the Italian law leaves to the Sinehc large powers 
in the administiation of the commune The Sindac cills aiK^* 
presides at meetings of the Council, and also < 5 f the Municip il 
Committee , he diitiibutes business among the Assessois iiid 
supervises its penoimance , he rcpiejents the commune in 
Com ts of justice ,* he countersigns ordcis for payment fiom 
coirnuinal funds , he executes the contiacts decided on by the 
Council and concluded by the Committee, and executes their 
resolutions , he snpeiintends all commim il offices and institu¬ 
tions, and can suspend communal emplo}ets 

Ihe i:)indac as an Official of the Government —The Sindac, as 
an offici il of the Goveimncnt, has n imcious functions, of which 
only ihe puncipal need be enumerated He publishes the 
laws , ket ps the icgisteis of civil status and vit il statistics , and 
t ike*) measures, m conf^rmitv with the 1 iw to provuU foi ,the 
health, secuntv, and pubhe oidei of the commune He is also 
an official of**the judicial Police, wheic theie is no other special 
officei for this duty * The function of the Sindac is to diicct 
and bind the* Municipal society to the larger society of the 
‘piovinee and the State ^ 

In communes made up of several quaitcis (Jborgate)^ 
the Sindac can delegate his functions to one of the Council¬ 
lors or resident rlectois of such qu liter, when tins i<j lendeied 
advisible by its distance fi^»m the capital and the difficulty 
of commiiwicatiqii Ihis is intended to pi event the bie iking 
up of communes, which is always, economically and politically 
injuiious to good administiation Communes which have a 
popul ition exceeding 60000, can demand to be split up into 
quaiteis, and in such cases the Sindac can delegate his func¬ 
tions, with the previous approval Qf the Prefect 

Sindacs can be lemoved only by the King , but the Pi elects 
may suspend them ^ 

Th€ Sindac and his delegates cannot be called to render an 
rjtaccount of the exeicise of their duties, except to superioi ad¬ 
ministrative aufliority , nor can they be sued, or subjected to 
^ -— ■ - 

f Art 57i Code Criminal Frocednre 
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i|ny judicial probesa, in respect of any official act, wilhout the 
pefn)i*!sion of the ^King, given after copsulting* the Council of 
State • 

The Secretaiy —The law prescribes that th^e should also be 
a Secretaiy in the commune, but permits seveial communes to 
have one Secretary ^ He is responsiljle for the despatch of the 
communal business , he submits an annu^ repoit of operations 
to the Prefect, or sub-Piefect , in paiUcula);, he must attend at 
the meetings of the Council and Committee, promulgate the 
minutes, and keep them duly bound togethei, paged, and re¬ 
corded in chronological order Similarly, he must keep the 
electorai lists, the laws, and deciees of the Kingdom, the budget 
estimates and accounts of expendituie, and also the price 
currents of grains iif communes in which a market is held 

The Provincial Administration —The Elective Pf'ovincial 
Administration is composed of a Council and pf a Provincial 
Deputation The latter is the executive of the former, just as, 
quoad the commune, the Municipal Committee is the executive 
of the Communal Council 

The Provincial Council —The Provinciil Council is composed 
of 6o, 50 40 or 20 councillors, accoiding^to the greater or 
smaller population of the province The councillors are select¬ 
ed by the communil electors of each mandamentum, from 
4iamong those who have propeity and are domiciled in the 
province, and are over 25 years of age 
The ^Council sits every year, as of rights on the second Mon¬ 
day in August, in the capital of the Province, and cap also be 
convened by the Prefect, either of his own instance, or on the 
leqpisition of the Provincial Deputation The Prefect has the 
light to be present at the fneetmgs and even to suspend them, 
but has no vote The ordinary duiation of the meetings is 
15 days but it may be extended for 8 days longer, or even 
more, with the permission of the Piefect 

Functions of the Provincial Council —The principal duties of 
the Provincial Council are to providb for the creation of pftblic 
provincial institutions, to look aftgr business connected with the 
property of the province and 4ts districts, to maintain the 
provincial roads to liquidate loans, to pieserve the provincial 
monuments, buildings and archives to maintain pauper lunatics, 
to subsidise companies and communes for public works or 
public instrUctioiT, and«to supervise all public institutions estab¬ 
lished for the benefit of “the province or any part of it The 
Piovin^ial Council also gives its opinion on matters on which it 
is requited to do^BO by law, 01 asked to do so by the Prefect* 
Functions^ of the Provincial Deputation —The Provincial De¬ 
putation IS composed of the Piefect, who convokes find presides 
over It, and of lo, 8, or 6 members, according to the fmpor- 
vq^ xcvii] ^ ^ 
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tance of the province, elected by the Provincial Council 
amongst its o,wn members They remain in office for two 
yeirs, one half going*,out everf yeai, and are always elrgible 
/or re-election 

The Provincial Deputation bears much the same relation 
to the Provincial Council as the Municipal Committee does 
to the Communal Coundll It executes the Council’s resolu¬ 
tions , prepares the bhdget and otliei business for submission 
to the Conned , siftpends the officers of the Province, and 
appoints suspends, and dismisses the salaried employees, 
executes the contiacts entered into by the Council, and annually 
tenders an account of its administration , acts in ^ases of 
urgency at the same time reporting to the Council at its ^^st 
meeting , and finally gives its opinion to the Prefect, whenei?cr 
required^to do so by him 

The Piovincial Deputation alsck frames the rules for tlie 
application of the communal, family or hearth taxes, and the 
general tax on cattle, subject to the approval of the King 
A majoiity of the membcis compo'-ing it must be present at 
its discussions If a deputy fails to attend foi an entiie month, 
he is declared by the Piefect to have ceased to hold office , 

Pfoviuotts common to the Communal and Provincial Admt- 
mstration —The sei vices of com nunal and provincial council- 
loiS aie gratuitous, but they give a right to re-imbursement* 
for any unusual expenses sustained in the execution of public 
duties The commufl'il councils are also empowered to allot 
rn the budget an annual sum in favour of the ‘^indac, as an 
indemnity for expenses (spese dt lappresentansa), and the 
Provincial Councils can grant in ^favour of membeis of *the 
deputation,*not residing in the capital of the Piovince, medals 
of attendance corresponding to the expenses of tiavelling and 
halting 

In the Communal Councils, when the m^JOllty require it, 
and^11 the Piovincial Councils always, the sittfiigs and the 
votes aie public except when there is any discussion concern- 
ing persons ’Votes aie taken*by name, oi by using and sitting 
The Piesideiit of the Council 's invested with the power to 
maintain order, to reguhte the discussions, and can also sus¬ 
pend and dissolve the sitting repotting to the Prefect, or sub- 
Piefect, in the pase of the Communal ^Couycil or Muny:tpal 
Committee, and to the Ministef of the*Inteiior in othci c^ses 

The King can, for grave reasons of public order, disso'lve the 
Provincial and Communal Councils , but a neiv election must ^ 

be held within a period not exceeding Jhiee months In the | 

intetval the odmnustiation of the Commune is confided to a 
royal ccmmissar) 
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Communal and Provincial Expenditure and Income. 

Communal ^^ommunal* expendituie is of two 

sinds 

r Obligatory 
2 Optional 

The following kinds of expendfture aie obligatory , for the 
emmutial office and record room, for^ the salaries of the 
Secretary and othei officeis, for flie cdllection and payment 
depaitments, for vaccination, foi the sanitaiy services of doc< 
tors, suigeons and midwives for the poor, if not otherwise 
provided for, for the constiuction and maintenance of com- 
inunal* roads, for the repair and maintenance of communal 
buildings, public • piazzas and cemeteries, for the elemen¬ 
tary instruction of the two sexes, for the Pioetoiial lock ups, 

I lighting ovhere it ha^s been started), for the legisters of 
:^^1 status, for the official collection of laws, for the local 
police, and generally all expendituie which is imposed on 
the commune by special laws All other kinds of expenditure 
aie optional But, with a view to prevent ambitious resolutions, 
especially the mama for monuments, it is enacted that money 
cati be spent only on objects of public utility within the ad¬ 
ministrative limits of the commune 

Communal Income —If communes have not a sufficient 
income to meet the expenditure, they can impose duties on 
food and drink, mateiials ^r building, except those for rail¬ 
ways,^ on fodder and ot^ Ir articles destined for local consump¬ 
tion, subject to a maX^ iOm of 20 per cent ad va/oiim They 
can also impose lamily tax or a tax for the occupation of 
public lands, for‘the sale of merchandise and* exercise of 
piofessions, on carnages, servants, on the letting value of 
houses, on cattle, oif photographs, and on coats of aims 

Tax on Professtons and Trades —This tax is imposed also 
on those who exercise the arts and libeial professions as 
advocates, {A-ocurators, engineers, doctors, auditors and others. 
In’the larger communes this tax, aftei the duties on articles of 
consumption, is the most pidductive For tfie apphc^ition , 
of the tax, communes are divided, accoiding to their popula¬ 
tion, into six classes, and for each is assigned the maximum limit 
ot the contribution The division of contributois into classy 
an<4 the cotie^ondjng tax assigned to them, by the MunicipaV 
Committee, or by a special commission in communes having 
a population ^ more than 5 qoo inhabitants, are published 
With the righti of appeal to the Provincial Deputation wfthin 
15 days 

Tax OH Catnagdi and Servants —This tax it imposed not 
only on public and private carnages, but also on gondolas and 
pleasure boats; and the tax is payable to that coiftmune in which 

* 0 ^ ^ f ^ A • 
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they are habitually used As regards the application of the' 
tax, carnages can- be divided into classes according to their 
the number of hoises , communes are divided 
into five classes According to their population, and for this 

can J>m>t IS fixed for each class The impost 

armc^ “^c^ased if the carriages are adorned with coats of 
arms or marks of rank* 

"'annual and fixed, subject to a maxi- 

V® 5 '■■■» fof a woman, without 

diStmiKion whether fhe servants receive food and lodging fiom 
their masters, os not ® “ 

Tax on the UtUag value of house!—The tax is imposed not 

whioh !i but.also on societies 

hich keep at their disposal in the commune a house or fur- 

nwhed apartments , but houses or rooms 'vhich serve for public 

woikshops and not for tegular habitation, 
re exempt The tax cannot exceed two per cent 
FWjp Hearth Tf/^-The rules for the application of 
this tax are framed by the Ptovmcnl Deputation, and approved 
by Royal decree, after hearing the Council of St ite It is 

family in a particular class according to its means being left 

Committee, or a special commission All 
families which leside within the commune aie subject to 
this tax, even though foreigneis, or not domiciled in the 
commune • l 

I “Jogs aie exempt which are exclusively 

kept for yarding rural buildings and flocks, dogs which suckle 
t^bose which_serve as guides to tha blind, and those whi«h 
belong to persons not peimanently residing in the commune 
The tax on dogs must be considered not otily in its economic 
aspect but also as a measuie tending to preserve the health 
and safety of the citizens The amount of the tax can be 
varied according to the bieejj of the dogs • 

animals is general, or special, 
thjt is, It may be imposed oft all beasts which serve for agri- 
cultuie indiistiy or convenience, or only on carriage and saddle 
animals an<l beasts of burden In the latter case dogs speci* 
exempt, as well as animils of passage and those 
whmh have not been tamed or yoked as colts and Crilves 
Tax on Photographs and Crests —Communes have the right 
to tax photographs exposed Jor sale by affixing stamps of 
f^oni 5 to 50 centimes, according to their size. To sell or 
ext>ose for sale photographs, in respect of which the tax has 
not been paid i» punishable with fine up t(f 50 lira 
Coinmuii^ are emp iwered also to impose a tax on crests 
ri^yety of advertisement’^ or addiess exposed to the 

C A * 
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public, and having reference to the exercise of professions^ 
industries and commerce Tjie tax can be fixed at from 5 
• to 50 centimes for every letter written in the crest and double 
if written in a foreign lat\guage , and from* 10 centimes to i 
lira for every othei sign ornament*, coat of aims or device 
The persons using such signs, &c, can be diivided into classes, 
according to the impoitance of their professions, or occupations, 
or according to tfie importance of*the roads in which the signs 
are exposed • 

Tax for the occupation of Public j—The tax is imposed 

on the Qccupation, even temporary, of any cbmmunal area in 
the inhabited poition assigned for public use, especially when 
the occunation is for the exercise of industry and commerce 
The tax should be model ate, so as not to place any obstacles 
in the way of public markets, and should be regulated accoiding 
to the squire metres occupied and the impoitance of the 
situation To this class of taxes belong those which aie paid 
for the occupation of ground 111 public cemeteries, or public 
slaughtei-yaids 

Communal Dues —Communal dues are levied by establishing 
Municipal offices for the public measurement and weighmeiit 
of wine and ceieals, or the piovision, on payment of tent, 
oC public stalls on the occasion of fans and markets , but these 
duties cannot assume a compulsory char icter The declaration 
by a Municipality of an intention to levy such duties carries 
with It a prohibition to piivate persons to keep open offices of a 
similar chaiacter, that is, to draw again theiefiom Ihe public 
m'=*as|irempnt and weighment, however^ must be lestricted to 
cereals and wine, and cannot be extended to aci^s and all 
soits of liquid The quality of goods cannot be taken into 
account, but only the quantity 

The tax must not be excessive, and must be uniform for 
every sort of weighpient, measuiement, or stall, but it should 
be proportioned to the quantity of goods or to the size of tlie 
stall 

Addtlion4id Imposts —The above-mentioned M:axes are not 
nearly sufficient for the ever giowihg needs of the communes ,* 
and they are permitted to enhtyice for their own betiefit the 
Government duty on provisioi]^, and especially the tax on 
landed propeity But the additional tax on provisions cannot 

Regaided from the point of view of the Indun tax-payer, the taxes in 
Italy seem to be i^urnerous and heavy The list is at^any rate a su>*gesnve 
one, when Local Bonds ajpid Muiircipahties are cunatantly and bitteiiy 
complaining of their poverty and consequent inability to undeitake sanita¬ 
tion on an effective scale Sumptuai^ taxes on luxunes and inaiks of rank, 
ex ^r, retainers, anus, badges, ciests, wotld be unobj cthinabie • I be¬ 
lieve Manicipal taxation in English towns is 25 per cent or a little over, 
in some Italian towns irts 40 per cent and over 
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exceed 50 per cent of the Government tax , and, without a 
special law, the additional Communal and Provincial taxes 
cannot exceed, in the aggregate, 100 centimes for everjitlira' 
of the principal fand taifi » 

Moreover, the law of the 24th August, 1877, has given to 
communes a tenth^of the impost on moveables which the State 
receives in any year fiom the inhabitants of the commune 
To carry out this, a subsequent law, of the 2nd July, 1885, 
obliges those who ha>re places of business and subsidiary 
branches in sevei;al communbs to declaie, not only their aggregate 
income, but also the income derived in each commune, togethei 
with the stipends and "payments made to their employees 
Expenditure aud Income of the Ptovince —The following ex¬ 
penditure IS obligatory on the Province the salaries of the 
officers of the Piovincial administration , the upkeep of Pio- 
vincial roads, harbours and light-houses, the maintenance of 
poor lunatics, the preservation of vaccine, the crection of offices 
of the Prefecture and sub-Prefecture, with suitable fumituie, 
&c, and the pay of all other posts which the law places at the 
charge of the Province In default of sufficient funds for these 
expenses, the piovince can levy an additional one per cent on 
the land tax 

Control of Governrifnt over the Local 
Administration 

Government Supervision over the Communal Administration — 
In order to enable the Government to exercise vigilance over 
the administiation of communes, it is enacted that the minutes 
of resolutions of the Councils and Municipal Committees, 
and the registers of communal taxes be tiansmitted by the 
Sindacs in duplicate to the Prefect, or sub-Prefect, who examines 
whether the resolutions are regular in form and not cOntraiy to 
law If regular, they affix then counteisignature , if 

not, the Sub-Prefect can suspend their execution, and the 
Prefect, after informing the Communal councils of the reasons 
for withholding approval and considering their implies, can 
"■even ahnul them, after hearing the Council of Prefectuie 

The followup resolutions of^ Communes are subject to the 
approval of the Pro/incial Deputation , resolutions regarding 
the alienation of immoveables, industrial shares, letters of 
credit, or the acquisition of such letters, leases and conveyances 
for more than 12 years, expenditure which will absorb the 
balances for more than 6ve years, the escabliihment of fairs 
and markets, in case of opposition from l^ordering communes f 

~ . ■ ' '■ .. y . I .1 . - - . I ■ 

* Ijf Italy only a public bodf can establish a fair or market In India, 
subject only to the provisions of Sec 144 of the Code of Cttminal Pro- 
cedure, any private person can establish a hdt (lair) on his own land 
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regulations concerning taxes and communal imposts, health, 
thuddings and the local police , the introduction^ of tolls , and 
resolniions which increase taxation, when a (cquest is made 
by ^ate-payers who p ly altogether one^twentreth of the total 
direct t ixation of the Commune Such a reque|t is sent dnectly^ 
to the Ministei of the Interior, to be dealt with by him 

If the Piovincial Deputation refuses sanction, it must record 
Its reasons, and the Councils and Municipal committees, as well 
as the Piefects, can appeal to the King,‘after consulting the 
Council of State * * • 

Governntent Control over the Provtnaal Adnnmstratton 
The resolutions of the Piovincwl Council IiaVe to be tiansmittcd 
within gght days to the Prefect who, if he finds them to be 
iriegular, or ultra vtres, can annul them, after hearing the Council 
of Piefecture, provilled he does so within 20 days, or within 
two months if they refer to the balances , otbei wise thev become 
final An appeal from the decisions of the Piefect lies to the 
Ministei of the Interioi who decides after hearing the Council 
of State The sanction of the Piefect is necessaiy in all matters 
of great impoitance Communes which pay one-twentieth of 
the total direct taxition of the piovinre, can appeal to the 
Prefect against resolutions of the Piovincial Councils which 
increase taxation 

Rights and Duties or Pubitc Officers 

Rights of Public Officers — A public officer h is duties tovvaids 
the administration and towards the people His duties towards 
the aflministiation are the pcisonal anfl assiduous discharge 
of the functions of his office, the preseivation of officml secrets, 
an^ subordination to supeiiois The subordination of the 
lower giades of officials consists in merely canying out orders , 
but the higher officials must exercise their own fliscietion as 
to the best means df cariying out oiders They thus exercise 

In towns, however it is necessaiy to get a license from the Municipal 
Commissioneitf, who can, in the interests of sanitation, in^pose conditions 
The Legislalji'c seems to hive regard«d the interests of the pablic in 
urban areas as pai imount to thnse of pnvate peisons , but the Calcutta 
High Court seein-» to legard the Kcstnction with sons: jealousv The 
principle laid down in the law seems to be unexceptionable but its apoli 
cation has been left to MunicipM bodies without contiol 01 appeal This 
mistake of giving absolute power to the local body is a curious chanc 
teristic of the legislation of 1884 It will be seen that in Ital\—and it is 
the«ame in ilmos^ all countiies—all important action^of Municipal bodies 
is subject to the control pf the Prefects and sul? Pi efects The new 
Bengal Municipal Bill proposes to give larger powers of control and reyr 
Sion to the District Magistrate and Commissioner It is certainly a most 
remarkable anomaly that the orders of Municipalities sl^ould inj^y a 
greater fiualuy even than the judgments of the highest couits, not except 
ng the High Court • 
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will and mtelfigence, and are clothed with a personal responsi- 

The duties of public officers towards citizens who hivfe 
relations with ’the public admiigstration are solicitude for the 
despatch of business, couitesy combined with firmness, aifd a 
spirit of conciii^ion in cases in which such spirit is not anta¬ 
gonistic to the interests of the public administration, (ove non 
ost% rmteresse della Repubbliea) 

Rights of Public Oncers —Public officers have several rights, 
of which the most important is the right to protection in the 
exercise of thefr duties 

I Protection \n the exercise of Public Duties 

In order that public officers may not shirk the duties assigned'■^l 
to them, but may perform them adequately and thoroughly, 
the Government is bound to lend them a'strong hand, (pres- 
targlt mano forte) to protect them against the malice, resent¬ 
ment, or violence, of piivate persons who consider themselves 
injured or offended, to shield them with its own responsibility, to 
uphold their authority, and sustain their firmness and courage 
Should the Government not approve of the action of its agent, 
or, worse, should it disavow, or condemn it, the agent will lose 
all confidence, and on a future occasion, instead of enforang 
the exact observance of the law, he will merely seek to slink 
out of the business with a whole skin, {cerckerebbe di usctrne 
pel fotto della cuffia • 

2 Permanence of Office 

The public iiiteressts absolutely demand that all subol'dinate 
officials should, as a general rule, be pei manent, bince permanence 
is a guarantee of good administration In fact, he who has 
entered into the service of the St^te, and knows that he mlust 
remain, coiR:entrates all his activity on the office which he has 
assumed , while the uncertainty and temporary nature of the 
post makes him contemplate dismissal or removal, and therefore 
turn his personal activity to some other piofession, so as to 
have^an opening in case hejnay lose hts official post Stability 
is necessary also to preserve administrative traditions, and to 
acquire'greatcr experience of business 


3 Pay 

In modern times the payment of public functionaries is a 
necessity, as the official is taken away from the number of 

— . . -• --— 4 ->->- ... 

* It IS a matter for regret that public officers in India do not receive 
that support and protection which is accorded to them in Etigibiid, Ger¬ 
many. and Italy and especially ta Spam, France and America It is 
"{npfcCially necessary that their firmness shoidd be sostatoed in India, as 
ih^ can be sued, without the consent of their syperiors, by any maludoua 
l^at^peison# 
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producers, and must 6nd a compensation m the office which 
iie exercises Salanos must*be commensurate with the impoi- 
^nce of an officer’s duties, and sue]) as alwa3's to assure him 
honest livelihood, and render him'zealoUs and incorruptible 

4 Pension * * 

Pension is generally considered as a complement of pay, 
as deferred pay, and civil officer# are entitled to it, if they 
have completed 40 years’ service,^ or 9 re 65 yeai^ of age with 
2$ years’ service, or have become incSipacitated by wounds 
or infirmities contracted in the exercise of their functions 
As an exception, retirement and pension are allowed after 25 
years of service to the officer who has become unfit for further 
service owing to causes independent of his office, or owing 
to the abolition* of his office If such inability, or abolition, 
occurs before the officer has completed 25 but after 10 years’ 
service, he has the right to a compensation of one-twelfth of 
of his pay for each year of service on the first 2000 lira, and 
to one-eighteenth of the remainder 

Pen'iion is calculated on the mean of the pay drawn by an 
officer during the last three years of his active service Pensions 
cannot be less than 150 lira, nor can they exceed four-fifths 
cff the mean of the stipend , and in no case can they exceed 
8000 lira (£320 ) 

The pension is generally extended but on a limited scale, 
to the widow and children of the officei , that is, their share is 
limited to one-third of the pension enjoyed by the husband 
or fafther For the officer himself, the pension is for life, but 
the widow loses it if she mariies again, the childien’when tiiey 
attain majoiity, and the daughters even before if they many 
Pensions cannot be assigned, or attached, except for debt to 
the State, or maintenance due according to law* In the first 
case a fifth, and in the latter a third of the pension may be 
attached 

Judicial Jurisdiction of Administrative Officj^rs, 
AND Conflicts of*Jurisdiction 

Administrative JunsdtcHon administrative jurisdiction 
Is meant a special power given to the administrative authority 
in controversies arising out of the acts of administiative officers 
of the State, or Provinces, or Communes The reasons for giving 
thy; power arejthat it is considered prejudicial to, and incompa¬ 
tible with, the independence an 3 responsibility of the administra¬ 
tive power to have its acts judgejJ by the judicial power, that to 
judge properly an administrative act, there is need of con^moti 
sense, breadth of judgment, and in fine, special faculties which 
can only be derive<f from administrative experience, and that. 
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a speedy decision being essential, the matter must be with¬ 
drawn fiom the delays of the oidmary uvil couits 

Italian jui ists and legislators have adopted a middle course, 
and maintain the competence of tlie administrative authority 
as ‘legalds those afcts which injure simple interest leaving to 
the civil courts juiisdiction in respect of those acts which in- 
fiinge an actual right (un ver^ diritto) of the citizen 

Acts which damage atj interest —Illustrations of acts which 
damage interests are tl^e refusal to permit a dangeious or offen¬ 
sive trade oi occupation in a given place, the dismissal of a 
public officei who is liable to dismissal , or the non obsetvance 
of the rule of senioiity in giving promotion In thc'sc and 
analogous cases it is clcir that the persons haiincd by such acts 
can have only such an interest as to permit remonstrance, but 
no right which can be established They can ftiake a complaint 
to the supeiioi administiative authority, if they think that the 
piocedure has been inegular, or tha facts misrepiesented or 
mis ippreciatcd , or they can present a simple remonstrance to 
the authoi of the act, who can consider, on grounds of equity 
and humanity, whethei, or how fir, he can leconcile piivate 
with public interests, but the administiation remains the 
sovereign and exclusive judge of its own acts* 

Acts which infringe actual rights —A light is injuied if tlTe 
public administiation diiects the cutting of an embankment, or 
the occupation of piivate piopeity without any legal foimality , 
when it rejects the pi ij ci of a public officer who is entitled to 
pension, oi lefuses to gyve him the pay agreed upon By these 
and similar acts citizens are injured in their rights, ana not 
merely in their inteiests In these cases theie is no question of 
a discretionaj power, but of a violation of justice , hence tlj^e 
citizen has ttie light to invoke the'protection of the judicial 
authoi it> 

General Rule for deciding competency the above a 
general rule may be deduced leganling the competency of the 
administrative«or judicial authority respectively, as regards acts 
of the*public administration • When the inteiest harmed by the 
administrative^act has no special guaiantee in a legislative act, 
or in a contract, the cognizance and decision aie exclusively 
within the competence of the administiative authoiity imme¬ 
diately superior to that which was the author of the act com¬ 
plained of, but if It has a special guarantee in an act oi a con¬ 
tract, repaiation must be sought.befoie the judicial authority, 
which, however, is bound to limit its in^uiiy to ascei taming the 
effects of the act in relation to* the particular subject hiaftei of 
thet:ase, and must apply the general or local administiative 

* Rulings of Uie Court of 0 <ts»aUuu m Rome, dUed 8ll) July and aoih Au 
gust 1884 , 
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rules, so far as they are in conformity with law The revoca¬ 
tion, or modification, of the act complained of still belongs to 
^he competent administrative authority, which must comply 
wi^h the decision of the judicial authority only as regards the 
particular case decided, and must oidei restferation'or repara>- 
tion for loss * 

Conflicts of Jurisdiction —It is not always an easy matter to 
distinguish between a right and a 3 interest If, for instance, 
the administrative authority, in iipprov|ng a public load, 
lowers or raises its level, so that the owners df the houses on 
either side are obliged to alter their gites and courtyards so as 
to suit the new level, it is doubtful whether a mere interest has 
been l^^irmed, or an actual right Hence ai ises a conflict of 
competence between judicial and administrative authoiities, 
and this conflict mSy arise in two ways Either both autho¬ 
iities may claim the right \.o {conjiittopostUvo), o\ 

both may declare themsejves incompetent uonflitto negattvo') 
It is, therefore, necessary that a thud superior and indeoendent 
authority should decide befoie which tribunal the matter should 
go Up to 1877, the authoiity chaiged with deciding such 
conflicts was the Council of State , but, as this was considered 
not to be in haimony with the principle of the independence of 
the'judicial powci, the law of the 31st March 1877 suostituted 
the Court of Cassation in Rome The demand for the direct 
decision of the Couit is made by the Prefect, in an Older giving 
his grounds, which is notified to the parties and sent to the 
Procuratoi of the King in the circle whe^c the suit is pending 
before fhe PrcEtor 01 the tribunal The Courts, admipistrative 
or judicial, are b )und to suspend action, pending the orders of 
the Court of Cassation 

keiponsibility of the State for administiative acts —^wo classes 
of cases have to be distinguished the one in winch the adminis¬ 
trative agents and ofificers have acted in pursuance of a power 
given by law, or, so to speak, by light of sovereignty (jure 
imperil) in the public interest , and the other, ui which they 
have acted ih the special inteiest* of State pioperty fjuie 
gestionis) ^ • 

If, for instance, to pi event greater harm, the Prefect or the 
Sindac h ive caused hai m to private persons, by taking mea¬ 
sures to pre\ent the spread of an epidemic, or by ordering the 
destruction of an embankment, neither the State nor its officers 
would be responsible i; , * 

On the“ other hand, the State would be responsible, along with 

its ageifts and officers, for an act oausing harm to private per- 
-——-- ■....___» 

♦Rulings o£ the and June and asth April, 1887, of the Court of Cassation in 
Rome , 

t Rulings of the Court of Cassation in Rome 19th July 1886 * 
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sons, provided (i, that the act be really illegal and unjustifi¬ 
able , (2) that such illegal act be done by the functionary in 
his capacity as ^ lepresentalive of the State , that it be thff 
result of the exercise ©f functions exercised or done under 
cpver of such functions * But if the official acts arbitrarily 
and quite outside and beyond his well-known powers, or mani¬ 
festly exceeds such powers, he alone will, be responsible for 
the loss caused *f* • 

As regards the admfnistration of the State pioperty, contrac¬ 
tual obligations are* inculred As regards these, the State is 
responsible for the acts of its agents, subject to the right of 
proceeding against tfiem for compensation The State incurs 
such responsibility when it assumes industrial undeitakings, 
as the management of a railway, the manufacture of tbbacco, 
the extraction of salt minerals, &c In all such cases the State 
cannot withdraw itself fiom the operation of laws applicable 
to private persons engaging in such industries The Postal and 
Telegraph Services are an exception, being legulated by special 
laws 

Administration or he State 
Financial Administration 

Central Financial Administratton —The centie of the finan¬ 
cial administration is tlie Ministiy of Finance and the Ministiy 
of the Treasury Under the formei are the Generrl Secretaiy, 
or Under-Secietary, of State, thiee Inspectors of the Depait- 
ment of Finance, and thiee General Dnector itcs, namely, that 
of direct taxes and tKe real pioperty census, that of the tax on 
Ofcupaticvis, and that of the customs, which includes also the 
tobacco monopoly and the Lottery Seivice 

The Ministiy of the Treasury comprises the Accounts De¬ 
partment of the State, the Gener'al Contiol of tlie Treasury, 
the General Control of the Public IJomain, the Geneial 
Finances, the Geneial Control of the Public Debt and the 
Tieasury Law Office 

L<ifal Financial Admin\stratton —By a decree of the 26th 
September, 1869, Offices*of Finance vveie e'jtablished in the 
capital*of every Province ll^ese offices are under the Tiea¬ 
sury in all matteis connected with Accounts, the Treasuiy, the 
Public Domain, and the Bank of Deposits and Loans , and as 
regards all othei matters, aie under the Ministiy of Finance 
The control of the business in these offices is under a Supei- 
intendent (IntetCdente}^ who is responsible that* all rules aih ob¬ 
served ^ 

The Superintendent has* at his disposal one or moie 
Inspectors, by means of whom he cairies out verifications, 

t iJrt 1752 Cod Civ ' 
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•inquiries and inspections The duties of these Inspectors 
are defined by law 

Direct Imposts and Land tAX 

Direct taxes are jmposed on rural and urban immoveable pro¬ 
perty, and also on moveable property In the former case 
the tax IS levied by deteimination a certain lump sum 
(per contingents), which is spiead over pr«vincqs, niandaraents 
^nd communes The tax on moveables is levied on the rate¬ 
able or ad valorem system {per quotita ) * 

The Landtax — 1 he land tax is calculated on the net income de- 
I tved ffom land This income is ascertained by means of the caU 
asto * By this denpminatiou is sometimes understood the series 
of operations the scope of which is to desciibe the lands of every 
commune, and to fix the net income foi each unit of measure¬ 
ment, with a view to imfiosing a commensurate tax , while 
sometimes it is used for the book oricgister, in which is record¬ 
ed the result of the aforesaid operations, together with the 
changes in propiictoiship 'Ihe catasto is, in fact, the general 
inventoiy of the 1 imled piopcrty of a State 

hconomic and furidtcal Snniey —The survey (catasto) may 
have two objects the one economic and the other juridical It 
IS economic, if the description ind value of the landed proper¬ 
ty IS computed in ordei to assess the tax on the income, and 
to piocuie Its just distiibution , it juridical, if the description 
is set Dut with a view to deteimine or a‘>ctfrtain the property 

The net income on which the tax is imposed can be ascer¬ 
tained in different ways, by declarations, by examination 
of'selling or letting prices, oi by diiect skilled valuation An 
Italian wiiter remarks that the fiist method is urtsuitable, as 
the mass of the people do not consider it dishonouiable to de¬ 
fraud the public tieasuiy Where this method has been 
followed, the results have not been encouiaging The second 
method is also open to objection,^ as, owing to the heavjf tax 
on transfers, theie is an incentive to insert a smaller price in 
the deed than has been really given Moreover, small pieces 
of land always sell at higher lates than large estates The 
Neapolitan and Sicilian assessments aie based on this uncertain 
method. The best system is certainly that of diiect valuation 
by skilled valuers This system, which was in foice in the Pro¬ 
vinces of Lombardy,Venice, Itlscany, and I^arma, has been 

_-J!______ 

" The word catasto h is sevei al meanini'S It means i Cada^r'il 
Survey , 2 The Cadastial Register, and 3 The tax imposed on the 
valuation of lands as shotrn in the Register 1 he operation by which all 
the immoveable property of the citizens of a commune Is entered in a 
Register for the purpose of deteimining the t ix is called by he Flotentines 
accatastare • • 
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extended to the whole kingdom by a law passed on the isfr 
March 1886 * , « 

Juridical Sutvey —Two systems pievail in Europe —that 
ift which the publtc official examines the validity of the deed 
itutavoia^ione), and that of merely copyjng out the deed 
Kirasertzione) * The first followed in the countries of Ger¬ 
man law, and has been in vogue in England since the Land 
Transfer A*ct o^ 1875 , the second is in vogue in the coiintiies 
of Roman law Both ‘systems aie founded on the publicity ol(^ 
the rights and burdefis of pioperty by means of registiation 
in special legisters By the examination system {ststema tavo~ 
lare) legistiation is an essential formality for the acquisTtion of 
propelty, and geneially also for the legality gf the buidciis on 
It Before making entiies of taxes, rates servitudes and bur¬ 
dens, the public official concerned examines their validity 
Hence no other pioof is adnntteff than that contained in the 
public legistcis, it least in contracts of transfer, and the 
impresciiptibility of recoidcd lights is generally allowed In 
the other system, {Jtranstftzione the only light, the efficacy of 
which is connected with its registration, is that of mortgage , 
and legistration of any otliei lights docs not prove their exfst- 
ence, as the officials who keep the legistcrs aic not bound to 
examine the validity of titles piescntcd to them , so that only 
the ststema iavolare constitutes a true juiidical legister of the 
civil status of landed pioperty 

The tabular ‘jysteiif is divided into thiee parts , the fir3t con¬ 
taining tfee description of the pioperty, the second the names 
of owneis and tiansfers, the third showing the burdens with 
which the propeity is saddled , • 

Classtjiccftton and Valuation of Lands —The operations of 
classification and valuation ire intended to asceitain the assess¬ 
able income The assess iblc income is that part of the total 
produce of the soil, which remains to the propiietor aftei de¬ 
duction of alMiis expenses^nd losses The outturn is fixed 
on tne basis of the mean of the twelve years preceding 1886 , 
while the money value of eaclvsort of pioduce is fixed on the 
mean of the thiee years of lowest puces duiing the penod 
1874 1885, taking into account the loss duiing the penod of 
forced paper cuiiencj f 

Survey Offices —The direction and supervision of all the.sur- 
vey operations IS* confided to a*supeiiof committee estabjished 

- —— --- - - -- # - 

• In India the Collector inqune^ into the question of possession and 
registers accordingly Such registiation does noi confer any title which 
does not otherwise exist 

t This seems very favourable to the owners*of land But it must be 
rcmembeiea that the laud tax slightly exieeds one fourteenth of the value 
10 the gross p'rod^ce • 
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at the Ministry of Finance, and composed of nine members, ap 
pointed by royal decree The work is earned out by eight dif 
ffrent paities or blanches, fliat is, for'Rome, Turin, Milan, Flo¬ 
rence Naoles, Ban*, Palermo, and Cagliari, ^vith a Director* at 
the head Fdr ascertaining the quality of soils and cultivation, 
foi division into dasses and determination of the income to be 
taxed, there aie special technical comiijittees, composed of ex¬ 
perts, of whom one-half are appointejJ by the* Ministry of 
Finance, and the other half by the Councils 5 f the Piovinces 
interc-^ted There aie also lating commissions for communes 
and piovinces, and a central commission. It is the duty of the 
comnjunal commissions to assist the technical committees 
The Piovincial commission decides on the cl urns of the com¬ 
munal commissi6ns 01 of the owneis The duty of serving as 
a communal or Piovincial commissioner is obligatory, and 
lasts thioughout the survay operations The central commis¬ 
sion, which IS the authority of last resort from all subordinate 
commissions or committees, and persons interested, is com¬ 
posed of 15 membeis appointed by the Minister of Finance, 
and chosen fioin among the Councillois of State, of the 
Court of Accounts, the Magistracy, the superior councils 
of public woiks and agiicullure, and other persons skilled in 
the subject 

Effect of Sntvey —No geneial revision of the operations 
can take place until the expiry of 30 yeais In case of losses, 
not consideicd in framing the estimaV:'?, which imount to at 
least^two thirds of the pioducc, the financi d adipinistiation 
can paitnlly remit the tix, and cases of extraordinary Toss 
iq certain areas, 01 affecting ceitain ciops, are piovidcd for by 
special legislation The expenses of the sui vey aie gencially 
at tl e charge of the State,* except the p lyments made to the 
technical committees, the expen es in connection with provin¬ 
cial communal and local Commissions, which aie borne by the 
provinces or communes and the expenses of demarcating the 
boundaries of private estates, which aie paid by the respective 
owners The land tax is levied at the rate* of seven per 
cent , but if the total exceeds 100,000000 In a, it is propoition- 
ately diminished The amount actually collected is about 
loo 000 000 lira To the principal tax is added, without dis¬ 
tinction, thiee-tenths on account of war, which has since been 
lednced to onc- 4 entU * * 

Tf^x on Buddings —-'At first the tax on buildings was con- 
founefed with the tax on lands, ac every building was consider¬ 
ed as accessory to the soil Then the tax was imposdH on 

® The cost of the Belhtr Cadastral Suivey is to be mamly borne by the 
Zemindnrs and tenaiuiv But, of course, the sutvey is on!) judicnl ai d not 
economic * • 
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buildings as such, and was made proportionate to the numbet 
of hearths, doors* and windows Lastly it was calculated on 
ihe income derived fiorh the building by the owner All 
buddings or urbaiH properties, are liable to the tax on the net 
income derived The tax was fixed at 12J per cent on such 
income, with an additional three-tenths fot wai. 01 16^ in all 
The owners of new jDuilcfings are legally bound to give 
information iabout them, tjiough they need not pay tlie tax 
until the lapse oPtwo years from the date when the buildings 
become seiviceable o» habitable If the gross income from 
a building incieases, or decreases, by not less than a third, the 
owner must, in the first case, and may in the second case, make^ 
a declaration with a view to the enhancement or reduction 
of the tax 

Tax on Profits from moi cable Property —The fiistgeneial tax 
on moveable piopeity was imposed in'-the year 1864 and was 
made uniform in 1877 by a deciee of the 24th August A 
tax of 12 per cent, with an additional tenth for war, was 
imposed on moveable pioperty, including salaries, pensions, 
interest, dividends, profits fiom business, official posts and 
professions exeiciscd within tiie kingdom even by foieignevs, 
and geneially eveiy sort of piofit not deiived from land 
Income from immoveable piopeity uhich pays the land tax 
IS exempted , also piofits from mutual Help Societies Persons 
and corpoiate bodies aie legally bound to make true declai- 
ations of their incomts, but philanthropic, scientific, libpiaiy 
societies, , are exempt 

Administrative Commissions —Theie are administrative Com¬ 
missions for deciding differences between the Tax Agent arfd 
the contributbrs There are Commissions of first instance 
for each Mandament, and of second instance! for each Province 
The latter are composed of five members and four supplement¬ 
ary members , of the five woiking members, one is appointed 
by th^Provincfal Council, ^ngther by the Chamber oPCommeice, 
two by the General Directorate of direct taxes , the fifth is 
chosen 6y thfi Piefcct, and presides over the Commission 
For the tax on buildings two Engineeis are added, one ap¬ 
pointed by the Government and the other by the Provincial 
Council As legaids appeals, the assessor, as well as the 
person assessed, js allowed to appeal In tl\p capital of ^the 
Kingdom IS a cential Commission, appointed by the Minister 
of ft nance, and composed of ^ President, two Vice-Presidents 
and pine other Commissioneis The central Commission has 
no power to alter an estimate of assessable income made by 
a provincial .Commission It decides oh conflicts of juris- 
, diction and erroneous application gf the law or rules 
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Indirect Taxes 

• Stamps and Taxes on Deeds —Every written ’contraclual act 
mus^ be stamped and failure to stamp sometimes makes the 
document null and void Many documents/ as tiansfers of 
property, are also subject to registration, and to the consequent 
payment of a tax The object qf the registration is to 
secure the existence and date of the ac^, and also to pro¬ 
cure an income for the Treasury^ Documents * must be 
presented at the Registration Office within 20 cfays fiom their 
execution, if the transaction be inter vivos , or within four 
months, if it relates to successions 

Customs Duties —Customs duties can be consideied under 
a double aspect, financially, as a means of taxation, and 
from a politico-economic point of view, as a means of protect¬ 
ing national industry It is the piesent policy not to tax, 
or to tax very lightly, the export and transit of goods Import 
duties form the most important part of the customs system 
Customs duties aie either specific^ that is, appoitioned to the 
weight, number, or measure of the things taxed, or ad valorem^ 
that IS, apportioned to the value The latter is the juster and 
more scientific system , but it opens a door to eriois and to 
collusion on the pait of the Customs Officers When 
the ad valorem system is adopted, the administration reserves 
to Itself the light of pie emption, in order to have a guaiantee 
of the sincerity of the declaied value, that is, it reserves the 
right to ^ippiopilate or acquire the goods cm payment of the 
declared value, together with an addition il 10 per cent on, 
such value 

Monopolies Salt —Under the name of privative are included 
those monopolies which the State iC'^erves to itself hs regards 
the manufacture and S4le of ceitain products, the undertaking 
of certain services, or the exercise of certain amusements with 
the object of deriving a levenue therefrom Such aie the 
monopolies oC salt, tobacco, lotteries, and the transport* of 
letters The salt tax is objectionable, as it falls on an at tide 
indispensable to all, and especially to the poorest classes, 
constituting, as it sometimes does, the sole condiment of then 
meagre diet It is an impost which is piogressive in the 
wrong diiection, that is, it increases in proportion to the 
poverty of the contiibutor Its only justification lies in the 
I needs Of the pubHc ti^asyiy If must be noted, howevei, 
iithat for. industrial and agiicultuial purposes, the public ad¬ 
ministration offers a special salt* for sale at a reduced pric%, 
I ----- 

• That legistration oug|}t to bting an income to the Treasury was 
urged by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal on the occasion of the dis¬ 
cussion of the Budget for 1893 94 
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and duty ts renutted in the cause of salt required for salted 
meat, salted butter, and cheese, which are exported to othe" 
countries There is nd salt duty/n Sicilv or Saidinia 

Tobacco —The( tobacco monopoly on the othei hand, is 
just and legitimate , a*) it affects an article the consumption 
of which IS voluntary and not necc'isary foi human life xhcie 
are four systems for the collection of this tax, which, since 
the l6th century, is gisneially m force in all countiies — 

1 The German system of imposing a tax on lands cul> 

tivated with tobacco, and a duty on tobacco import¬ 
ed from^ abioad, leaving full libeity to cultivate, 
manufacture, and sell , 

2 A tax on the sale of tobacco, as in Belgitnn and^ 

Russia , 

3 The piohibition of cultivation, and duty on impoi- 

tation, as in England , 

4. A complete monopoly of manufactuie and sale, as 
in Italy, France, and Austiia 

Lotterm —Public lotteiies aie a monopoly of which the abo¬ 
lition is desirable in the interests of economy and morality 
But the vice is so ingrained in some Provinces, that the abo¬ 
lition of public lotteries would only lead to clandestine lotter¬ 
ies Their abolition is piobably only a question of time, as 
in the decree of the 10th Apiil, 1881, it is stated that the 
lotteiies are temporarily maintained 

Ocitot Duties —Octioi duties may be levied at the time of 
the manufacture of a product, or at the time of sale, dr at the 
time of*their introduction into a commune They may be 
levied for the Government or the communes The article^ on 
which Stdte Octroi are levied are wine, vinegar, hqilois, 
spirits, beer, and meat , and in closed communes dour also, 
macaioni, bread, rice, oils laid, tallow alid sugai The com¬ 
munes can add additional taxes to the government Octioi 
Taxes ate also levied on the manufacture of spirits, native 
sug^r, beer, gaseous wafers, chicoiy, oil fronf cotton seed, 
starcli« vinegar, and gunpowder 

Calculation and Collection of Octroi Duties —As regards the 
application of the tariff, communes are divided into four 
classes , and as regards collection, into closed communes and 
open communes The division into classes is according to 
population, over 50000, fiom 20C00 to.sooQO, from 8opo to 
20000, and under 8000 The coiirmunes of the firstt three 
classes are called closed, while those of the fouith class can- 
net be called closed, unless ^ley are the capital of a district^ 
or claim to be regarded as such, or intend to establish for 
their own revenues a system of Octroi * 

TJte fate ^of the duties is ^higher in the larger communesf 
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As regaids collection, the duties are generally levied in 
closed communes at the time of introduction .within the Oc¬ 
troi limits , in open communes at the time of then sale. 
Railway lines and stations are considered to be outside the • 
Octroi limits of closed communes Communes can undertake 
to collect the State Octroi for a ceitain allowance, guaranteeing 
to the government a fixed annual amount If the communes 
do not make any agreement with the government, tiie collec¬ 
tion of the State Octroi is generally farmed * • 

Treasury amt Accounts —The collectiqp of taxes is re¬ 
gulated by a number of laws , but it is not clear that India 
has much to learn from Italy in this respect Every commune, 
or Unicm of several communes, has a tax-collector of its 
own fuinished with a special patent from the Prefect for 
the collection of dll direct imperial imposts as well as com¬ 
munal and provincial tax^s ano additional imposts He 
IS appointed for five yeais, and as a rule, by public 
auction , and is paid by a percentage on the sum collect¬ 
ed In the capital of every Province theic is a Provin¬ 
cial Receiver The departmental or administiative decision 
of ail differences which may arise in the lelations between tax- 
collertors, receiveis, communes, provinces and the public ad¬ 
ministration, which aie not especially provided for b> law, de¬ 
volves in the first instance on the Piefect, and in the second 
instance on the Minister of Finance 

There aie Treasuries in every Province an^ a central Tiea- 
sury in tfie capital of the kingov'^m There aie six Iij^ectois 
for tlie puipose of inspecting Treasuries 

The Puhltc Domain —State property is of two kinds — 

1 The property of the Public Domain , 

2 The State Patrimony, or Fiscal Domain 

1 he first class is 6y Its natuie inalienable, the second 
class cannot be alienated except in comformity with special 
laws* In the Public Domain aie compiiscd the nattondl 
roads, sea coasts, harbours, bays, i 4 vers, sticams and fSr- 
tresses The use of these (except fortresses) is Jeft to all 
On the other hand, the State reseives to itself the exclusive en¬ 
joyment of the Fiscal Domain, or draws therefiom an income 
from which to provide foi the public expendituie The Trea¬ 
sury has the administrat on only of the immoveable piopeity 
from which the State-derives an income the pfoperty, move- 
able or immoveable, which*19 assigned foi a special government 
service, Being administered by the Ministry, to which such ser¬ 
vice is subordinate • 

Contracts —The neec^ and requirements of the diffeient pub¬ 
lic administrations aie provided for by means of contiacts, which 

* Art®, <436, ^30Cod Civ See also Alt ^437 Co(f Civ 
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last, as a rule, not more than nuie years. Except in special 
cases, the contracts must be preceded by public auctions Ii. 
such cases, if *the value of the contract exceeds 40,000 bra, it 
piust be comniui)icated to the Council of State , wheie the con¬ 
tract IS privately mnde, it must to be so communicated if its 
value exceeds 8,000 lira 

Expendttute and Accounts — It is not necessary to notice the 
elaborate,laws andVegulations under these heads The num¬ 
ber and nature of safeguards against embezzlement aie 
noticeable Under^this head come the management of tlie 
public debt, the rules regulating the Bank of Deposits and 
Loans, tivil and military pensions, the financial year, the 
budget, classification of income and expenditure, the'" render¬ 
ing of accounts to the Court of Accounts, and siinilat matteis 

The Public Forces 

The Army —The army is divided into (i) the permanent 
army (2) the light militia, and (3' the teiritorial militia The 
two first are intended for the operations of real war, the 
territorial militu is for the internal garrison and local defence 
of the country 

Recruitment —The different laws on the subject of reciuitment 
were consolidated in a single enactment published with the 
decree of the 17th August, 1882 All citizens fit to bear arms, 
(except those condemned for serious crimes, and those engaged 
in the administration of justice', and then sons, are peisonally 
liable to military*service fiom 20 to 39 yeais of agOi Lists 
*of tho^ liable to serve ate compiled and published by the 
Sindac and, after revision by the Municipal Committee, are 
sent to the Prefect or sub Prefect The number of meh to 
be furnished to the State by each conscription is fixed by law 
each year, and is distributed amcn^ piovinces, districts 
and mandaments 

Disabthiy and Exemption —1 he law imposes disability on 
thb giound of physical ©defects 01 infirmities,* 5 and grants ex¬ 
emption fo/ceiUin family conditions, as, for instance, when 
the conscript is the only son of a living father , when he is the 
eldest son of a father who has no other son ovei 12 years of 
age, or has entered on his seventieth year , when he is the 
only son, or the eldest son, of a widow mother &c Students 
going through? a University fouise, those studying in higher 
technical or commercial schools, dr who are learning a trade, 
art, or profession, can claink that their call to arms be post¬ 
poned to the 26th year 

Enlistment —Enlistment in the armj? of the first and second 
lines IS of two kinds one permanent, the other temporary. The 
latter is fo^ eight years, and .is all passed under arms, the 
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former is for nine or twelve yeais, and is passed during the 
first year undei arms and afterwards on unlimited leave Both 
classes may be summoned for aome weeks in eacfi year for mi¬ 
litary instiuction When the period of enlistmtiit has expired^ 
a man may re enlist foi one or three years , otherwise he pass¬ 
es into the territoiial militia 

Territorial Militia —The territoiial militia is the third branch 
of the army, and is intended to help the*active army in time 
of wai, and particulaily to co operate with ’it in* the internal 
defence of the State It is composed of soldiers of the first 
blanch who have finished their teim of nine or twelve yeais , 
of soldiers of the second class, aftei their eight yeais of obli- 
gatoiy sAvice , of those exempt from the first two classes and 
assigned to the third , all up to 39 years of age In time of 
peace they can be kept undet arms foi military instruction foi 
thirty days eveiy fouith yeai All members of the teiritorial 
militia, and those in the other classes on indefinite leave can, 
at any time and undei any ciicumstanccs be called out by the 
Sindac for the maintenance of oidei and the public security 
The Carbineers and Guards of Public Security —Besides the 
aimy, which is pnncipally intended for the defence of the na- 
tiona 4 unity against external and internal attacks, there is 
anothei militi i which is kept for the pieservation of public 
order, the defence of piopeity, the lepression of offences and 
piosecution of offenders Ihis militia is divided into Carbin¬ 
eers and guards of public order, 01 peace officers 

Even 'the guards of finance form an integral part of the 
public foi CCS , and though their piincipal duties are to {irevent 
and lepress smuggling, to piotect the finance offices and super¬ 
vise fhe collection of octroi, still they aie bound also tq co-oper¬ 
ate in the pieseivation of oidei and the public safety 

The Fleet and Maritfine Forces —‘The following peisons are 
liable to serve in the Naval Forces sailois who, for twelve 
years after completing their 15th year, have exercised naviga¬ 
tion, or fishing in the sea, as well as<workmen who, after cofti 
pleting then 15th yeai, have foi the same time beep engaged 
in naval construction, 01 in looking after steam machinery on 
vessels Those enteied in the lists of the matitime levies aie 
called to serve in the military marine in the year in which they 
complete their 21st year Enlistment is permanent or tem¬ 
porary, as for the land forces ^ • 

National rtfie practice —Pn order to prepare young men for 
military •service, and to accustonk those who have to serve in 
the army to the piactice of arms, a national rifle piactice wa 5 
I set on foot by the law pf the 2nd July 1882 , and for this pur- 
Iposo there aie shooting associations in the capital of eveiy pro* 
Ivince or mandament. All citiaen^ over i6 years of.age can be 
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inscribed on the lolls of silch assocfations, piovided they 
can produce a«ceitificate of good conduct fiom their Sindac. 
and, if they are miners, the written consent of their parents, 
^^r guardians, an^ also pay, if not very poor, an annual tax of three 
lira Those who attend rifle practice for two years, and attain a 
certain degree of skill, enjoy certain exempiions from attendance 
for military instruction * Eveiy year there are prize competi¬ 
tions for the respective Provincial or Communal associations , 
and every twd years theie is a general national competition 

HAD. Phillips 


( To be continued ) 



Art IV—HOOGHLY PAST AND PRESENT 

VII * • 

The pseudo R^ja Protap Chanj) 

T he present Raj family* of Burdwan vyas founded by Babu 
Rai who with his biothei Abu Rai, came down from tlie 
Punjab and settled in Bengal ibout the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth centuiy The sixth in lineal descent ftom Babu Rai 
was Chitia Sen Rif who fiist got the title of Raja He died 
in 1744, and, as.he left no male issue, he was succeeded by his 
cousin, Troyluckya Chandr^ alias Tiluck Chand The latter 
cut a very remarkable figure and w is cieited “Maharaja 
Dhiraj Bahadur” by the British Government He died in 
1771, leaving a minor son named Tej Chandra, to succeed to 
his vast estates Tej Chindia had a wife, Nunku Bibi, who 
bore him Protap Ch ind But, thougn he had a son living, and 
was'himself turned forty, he m lined a young girl of the name 
of Kamal Kumaii, daughter of one K ishinath This foitunate 
man had also a son, who was afiei wards known as Pot m Baboo 
Kashinath settled in Buidwan and, like Nui Jehan’s father soon 
lose in power and riches. After his deith^ Tej Chindia, who 
had airfeady enjoyed half a dozen wives in succession, inairied, 
111 his old age, Basanta Kumaii, Poraii Baboo’s daughter Thus 
Porsin, like a skilful actor, dextrously passed from the gay to 
the giave side of relationship , 

Protap’s mother having died when he was a mere infant, he 
was brought up by his*grandmother, the Dowager Maharani Bis- 
hen Kumaii As usual, with sons of iich men bred up by their 
grandmothers^ Piotap’s education was neglected, and, in point 
of fact he learned veiy little , but nfituie had given him a Very 
vigorous intellect Aftwr he had attained years of (liscretion, he 
was styled the “Chola Raja” With all his shoitcomings, 
Protap was sociable, and often mixed with gentlemen of this 
part of Bengal His most intimate friends weie Nabab Baboo,"f* 
of Singhoor, and Ramdhone Baboo, of Telinipara Duiing his 
stay at the Chinsura •Rajbali, hOi spent many* pleasant hours 
with Ml D A OverbecK, the last Dutch Governor of that 
Settlement • 


* For an account of thealate Raj family to which Bir Singh of Vidya 
Sundar fame belonged, see Khitish Vingsavnli Chantam 
i t His real name wasjodii Haili He wis the handsouiesr, as ncll at 
^ the richest man of his iiiue in the Hooghly kiistricN * * 
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Piotap hated his wily uncle Poran Baboo Indeed, there 
was no love lost between them Finding Poran’s influence 
continually on Nie increase, he gqt his old father to execute a 
deed of gift of all his piopeity in his favoui After that, he 
teok upon himself the whole management, and, be it said to 
his credit, effected many reforms and impiovements It 
was at his suggestion that ^Government fiamed and passedJRe- 
gulation VIII of 1819 * But sociable and business-like as he 
was, he \^as unfoitunately addicted to drinking This bad 
habit did him infinite harm, and at length estranged his doting 
father fiom him ‘ 

Thus passed twenty-six years of his life, after which there 
took place a sudden change 111 his mind and mood He lost nis 
usual hilarity and became pensive and morose He seldom talk 
ed with any body Except Sham Chand Baboo and the well 
known painter, Chinneiy, whom he had engaged in painting his 
portrait, he allowed no one to havfi the pleasuie of his com¬ 
pany Ihis melancholia was followed by illness which soon took 
a veiy seiious tuin At his own iequest he was taken over to 
Kulna that he might die on the banks of the holy Ganges No 
relative or friend accompanied him, nay, not even one of his 
wives was allowed to go with him Tej Chandra was then at the 
Kulna Rajbati, but he leturned to Burdwan on the veiy night 
Piotap died Three or four days after, however, a rumour 
got abroad that the “ Chota Raja” had not died, but had fled 
from the buining ground Tej Chandra also heaid the rumour, 
but he did not say >ea 01 nay to it As Protap had a'fequiied 
the whol^ of the Raj estate by virtue of a deed of gift from his 
father, his two widows brought a civil suit for recovery of the 
same But ultimately the gift was pronounced void, and thus 
the pioperty lemained, as before, with Mahaiaja Tej Chandra 

Some time after, a proposal was made* to the old Maharaja 
to take a son in adoption, as he had no natural born son 
living He was at fiist averse to the proposal, but at last 
gave in, and the youngest sipn of Poian Baboo, Who, like our 
Krishna, was his eighth child, was duly adopted This lucky 
boy waS afterwards known as Maharaja Mahatab Chand Baha- 
dui Tej Chandra died in 1832, and was succeeded by his adopt¬ 
ed son As the latter was then a minor, the estate came under 
the management of the Court of Wards, but the party really in 
power was Poran Baboo, the father of the.youijg Maharaja 

Fifteen years after Protap’s 3 eath, oi^disappeaiance, that is, in 
1835, a Sannyasi presented ^imself in Burdwan He looked 
with earnest, inquiiing eyes into every creek and corner, as if 
they had been the scenes of his eaily days^ At last, he appeared 

® See S B Cliaudhuii’s article on Patiam or Putm Tenures, m the 
Calcutta Review^ 1876* • 
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at the gate of the cclebiat,ed Golap Bagh One Gopinath 
, Mona, who had kept a confectioner’s shop there for a long time, 
recognised him as the “ Qiota Raj« ” In *this he was con¬ 
firmed by several otheis This unpleasant news coming^to 
the eais of Poian Baboo, he sent a parcel of sturdy 
clubmen who diove the suspicious Sannyasi across the 
Damudar A few months after, Uie same Sannyasi made his 
appeal ance at the Bishenpur Rajbati The then ^ja, Khetter 
Mohan Singh, soon recognised him as Raja Prxitab Chand, and 
treated him in a manner quite becoming his high lank and 
position By his advice the so-called Sannyasi proceeded to¬ 
wards Bankuia with a view to having an interview with the 
Magi^tiate He reached his destination, but reached it only to 
be aiiested as a rebel by the Magistrate, Mr Elliott, * along with 
some others who had come to see him He was at once sent to 
jail, wheie he was incarcerated foi nearly eight months, when he 
was challaned to Hooghly’foi trial, although, as a matter of law, 
he should have been tiied at Buidwan Heie his tiial com¬ 
menced in due course Mr Tuiton, the well known barrister 
of Calcutta, came to defend him, but he was not allowed to 
utter a single word in his client's favour. The learned counsel 
tli£n moved the Nizamat Adalut at the metiopolis, but his 
motion was iejected, that Court taking the same view as the 
Hooghly Court The chaige against the accused was that, 
though his I cal name was Aluk Shah, he had collected fol¬ 
lowers calling himself Rajah Piotap Chand, and had thereby 
given** occasion for a bieach of the public jicace The chaige 
was found to be tiue, and the accused was senteifccd to im¬ 
prisonment for six months, and was also ordeied to entei into 
a Recognizance for Rs 40,000 to keep the peace ^for one year 
after the expiration of the term of impiisonment The sen¬ 
tence was duly wAiked out , and the convict was allowed to 
go at large, but not befoie he had executed the said recogni¬ 
sance This was in February 1837 
The so-c*illed Aluk Shah, aftw his release, went ddwn to 
Calcutta where he was lecogniscd by most of his former friends 
and acquaintances as the real Piotap Chand 'fhey naturally 
expressed gieat sympathy with him and advised him to go to 
law for the recovery of the Raj estate By their advice, backed 
as It was by counsel’s opinion, he biought a suit in the Supreme 
Couit for the Calcutta property, the well known Dewan of the 
Irea'-ury, Baboo Radha Krishna Bysack, supplying the sinews 
of war The suit was contested by the Court of Waids on 
behalf of the minoi Mahaiaja Mahatab Chand The hearing 

In 1858, when Comfnissioner of Buidwan, Mr EIlioU pointed out to 
the laie Bilioo Sanjeeb Chandra Chatterjee, Deputy Magistrate) the very 
spot where he had arrested the psettdo Raja« « 
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began m due course Some iexpectable person*? of Calcutta 
were examined, •and tJiey one and all declared that the 
plaintiff was leallv Raja Protap ^ But this evidence was not 
thought sufficient *^and it therefoie became necessary to ex 
amine some inhabitants of liuidwan as to his identity Protap 
Chand offered to go himself to Buidwan , but this was no easy 
matter, as there was evejy piobability of his being roughly hand* 
led, if not killed outiight, by Poran Baboo’s myimidons So, on 
the 15th FebuiaiV 1838, he petitioned the Deputy Governor, 
Ml Alexander Ross,« pi lying that " His Honour would be 
graciously pleased to giant to him (thiough the proper chan¬ 
nel) such means of safeguard to piotect his peison and lif<? fio«^ 
any eventual insult or dangei during the time he might be 
obliged to stay at Btndvvan ” On tlie 5th 'Maich following, 
the Goveinment Sccietaiy, Mr F J Halliday, informed him, 
in leply, that his piayer could not be complied with But 
nothing daunted, Piotap made up his mind to go and, after 
miking necessaiy piepaiations, he stalled* for Kulna, on liis 
way to the seat of the Raj He went by water, a fleet of 
thiity or foity boats accompanying him, and, after a slow 
journey, leached Kulna on the 13th Apiil, 1838 On reach¬ 
ing Kulna, he sent up two Mukteais to Buidwan with a peti¬ 
tion to the Magistrate, asking to be illowed to go to that place 
But, before they had an oppoilunity of presenting the petition, 
they vvere anested by the Magistiate, Mr Ogilvie, and at once 
lodged in jail He also sent oideis to the Daioga of Kulna, 
Mahabooll^Ji f directing him to call upon the pseudo Raja to 
disperse his followers, and, in case of refusal 01 non-compliance, 
to ariest him 

On the 30 th Aptil, Piotab Chand landed at the Pathuiia 
Mahal ghat, and paiaded the place in g tonjon, with due 
pomp and ciicumstance Mr A Alexander, the local Mis¬ 
sionary, who had been asked by Mi Ogilvic to watch the 
movei^ents of the pseudo Raja, and inform hjm thereof, 
gave an account of the msftter to the Magistiate , but. his 
letter, vfrhich •was piobably based upon the report of one 
of his tiusty underlings, was a little too highly coloured | On 

^ This was in March 1838 

t A worthy Dirogx indeed, “ who could neither read nor wiite,” and was 
also such a huge hcap'of flesh that he would neither ** wall? nor run 

X The Padri’s letter runs as follows — ^ 

“My dear Bir,—Protap Chand hos just gone on board his boat, after 
paradwg the whole length of Kulna in a Tonjohn with a drawn sword in his 
own hand, attended by upwards of a hundred swordsmen and double that 
number of stickmen The concourse was altogether^ or 8,000 He appear¬ 
ed to be intent on the R ij lai ry But > our active Darogah prevented him 
aspect of thin^i I think, threatens an affray, if he is not checked soon ” 
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leceipfcof this letter, Mr Ogilvie sent down his Nazir, Assad 
All, with ordeis to arrest Protap Chgind, Poran Baboo at the 
§ame time sending a bat^h of stoht clubmen undci Radha 
Mohan Sircar Not satisfied with send’lig his Nazii with 
such strict orders, the Magistiate himself, accompanied by his 
woithy adjutant, Dr Cheek, the Civil Suigeon, started for 
Kulna, and, taking with him on tfie a detachment of native 
infaiitiy, which was then halting at llomchee, under the com¬ 
mand of Captain Little, reached his destirtation in the dead 
of night At that “ still and solemn, hour,” the Raja and 
his people weie sunk in sleep in the boats, but the Ma- 
gistrgite could not brook delay in the execution of what he, 
in his zeal, considered to be his duty Firing commenced, 
and some innocents were wounded while lying in an un¬ 
conscious state The Raja awoke, and, plunging into the 
river, swam to the othci side His friend, Raja Nara Han 
Chandra of Nadiya, did the same, and the two passed the 
rest of the night at a place to the north of Santipur 

The filing ceased, when plunder commenced, and aftei 
the plunder was over, there weie arrests But a sufficient num¬ 
ber not being found on the Raja’s boats, it was made up by 
aiiests on some pilgrim-boats which weie lying at anchoi at a 
little distance In this way two hundred and ninty-four per¬ 
sons, amongst whom were seveial of the tender sex, were ar¬ 
rested The Raja and his fiiend Nara Haii Chandra, were 
also* sought out and added to the nifmber Protap Chand, 
instead of being sent up to Burdwan, as the othei^ were,.was 
challaned l£o Hooghly for tnal His Attorney, Mr W D 
Shaw, also did not escape arrest, although he w.as not present 
at the engagement at Kulna This arrest was 'made by Mr 
Ogilvie himself, and he had to suffer a good deal for his high¬ 
handed and arbitrary proceedings 

On the 5th May, Protap Chand arrived at Hooghly undes^ 
Police giihrd, and was immediately placed in the local jail 
where he was made to await his tiial Mi £ A Saipuells was 
then the Magistrate of this District Befoie ^at he had been 
«foi some time in charge of the Magistiacy of Burdwan, where 
lie had heard all about the pseudo Raja from Poian Baboo. He 
had aheady formed his opinion that the claimant could not be 
the real Raja,, but .was a pretepder He had heard from some¬ 
body that one Krishna Lai Biahmachari, son of Sham Lai 
Biahmachari of Nadiya, had npt been hea d of for four or five 
years, and he at once jumped to the conclusion that the pseudo 
Raja was no other than that notorious cheat He tiied all 
manner of means *to prove their identity, and, as a matter of 
fact, nearly four months weie occupied in the procuiing of 
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proofs ♦ At last, on the ist of September, the trial commen¬ 
ced, and, strange to say, the trying officer was Mr Samuells ' 
himself The charge was that the eccused had suppressed his 
real name and assumed the new name of Raja Fiotap Chand 
Sofne evidence was gone into, and the Magistrate, being of 
opinion that the prosecution had made out a sufficient prtmA 
facte committed the pMsoner to the Sessions 

Mr Curtis was thcA the Sessions Judge The tiial had 
been fixed for th§ 20th of Novembei, but it actually began 
on the day pievious The Legal Remembrancer, Mi Big- 
nell, conducted the piosecution, while Mi Moiton, of the 
Calcutta bai, defended the prisoner Monsaiam Sircar, whose 
name is still held in abhortence for ministerial misconduct, w^ 
Dewanf to the Judge His influence was veiy gieat indeed, 
even gieater than that of the Judge himself After the pre- 
liminaiies had been gone ihiough, the charges weie read out to 
the piisoner They were as follows —i That Aluk Shah, alias 
Krishna Lai Brahmachari, had assumed the name of the late 
Raja Piotap Chand 2 That, by using that name, he had 
cheated Radha Kiishna Bysack out of his money 3 That 
he had formed an unlawful assembly at Kulna 

The pi isoner pleaded not guilty 

Evidence was given under four heads i As to the identity 
of the accused with the Raja Piotap Chand 2 As to Pro¬ 
tap's death 3 As to the accused being Kiishna Lai Brah- 


0 

• The following letter, wnich he wrote to Biboo Dwatka Nath Tagore of 
Calcjitta plaiely shows that the spun in which he acted in the matter was 
not that ot an impartial Judge tning a case on the evidence a^uced befoie 
him, but thit of iiuerestea pmy, bent upon securing a conviction 
t “ Hooghly beptember 4, 1838 

My dear Dwarknath,—I was disappointed at your non-arrivtl, as I think 
you could speak moie decidedly than any of the *other witnesses 19 the 
man’s non ideniity, but it is not of much consequence I have no oDjection 
to make a bargain with you I will let you off altogether if >ou will procure 
me the names of half a oozen good respectable witnesses fron> Baranagore, 
who knrfia him aa Kiistolal I dar^'say you could do this through Kalinath 
Ray ChowtBiery, Mothooranath Mookeijt or any of your own servants Let 
me know what yoif say to this What i scoundrel that Budoinaih Roy is » 
If 1 had known his chaiacter, 1 would r<\;ther have gone without evidence 
altogether th in have had his 

Remember 1 must have the evidence from Baranagore within a week or so. 

Persuade Motliuranath also to come His kormut and tssut shall be 
huteck soorut se hahat^ ^ ^ 

♦ Youis truly 
** E A Samublls 

0 

Buddinath Roy,” spoken of above, is no less a personage than Raja 
Baidyanath of Calcutta and he is abused so very grossly because he stated 
what he knew to be true, and not what the biased Magistrate had expected 
from him. 

f Now called Sberistadar 
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machari, of Goan 4 About the alleged unlawful assemble 
>at Kulna 

On the side of the proseculion were ekamtneB, amongst others, 
MV H T Prinsep, the Government Secretaryf Mr James Pattle, 
a Member of the Board of Revenue, Mr Hutchinson, a Juctge 
of the Sudder Etewanni Adalut, and Mr D A Overbeck,* 
the late Dutch Governor of Cliinsura , and, on the side of the 
defence. Dr Robert Scott, 37th MadiJfs Native Ipfantry, Mr 
David Haie f the veteian educationist, Mr K Thiers, Magis¬ 
trate of Chandernagore, and Raja Khetter Mohan Singh, cf 
Bishenpui 

On the first head many respectable persons both natives and 
Europeans, were examined Their rank and position strongly 
testified to their •integrity and impartiality Theie was also 
a peculic.r kind of evidence, which, though mute, spoke with 
a hundred tongues, and was of veiy gieat importance to the 
Judge in airiving at the real truth —It was the lifelike poi- 
trait of Protap, as painted by the well known painter, Chinneiy, 
a friend of the Raja This portiait was brought down fiom 
the Burdwan palace, and was kept in a room adjoining the 
Hall in which the trial took place It v\as as the Hinkara 
of the 5th September stated ‘a rather hostile witness” Be¬ 
sides the witnesses already examined as to the identity, Piotap 
Chand had a mind to examine his maternal uncle, who, all of 
a sudden, presented himself in Court, but, his legal advisers 
being of a different opinion his evidence^was not taken They 
said'the evidence already adduced was quite sufficient for 
the purposes of the present trial, and that, as it wa% not a civil 
case, stionger evidence as to the identity was not at all neces¬ 
sary But herein they gieatly erred, and thisjuige mistake 
had the effect of bairing the dooi of the Civil *Couit against 
Protap Chand 

On the second head, the officials of the Rajbati, who were 
quite under the control of Poian Baboo were examined Of 
course, theV gave a stoiy in support of the prosecutien, but 
their evidence was not worth much, if anything , Though 
they were fifteen in number, the weight of their testimony w^as 
very small But the credulous Judge believed them, and 
held upon their evidence that Piotap Chand’s death had been 
established beyond doubt There was a very strong circum¬ 
stance which* went dead against such a finding, and yet, 
- ,_ _ ■ ■ ■ _ ... . — . ■ ■ 

* Mr Overbeck survived until the 24th September 1840 

f David H ire cniie to Bengal in *i8co and died of cholera on 1st June, 
1842 He was the father of “native education, ’ whose life w is devoted to 
one generous end, whiqji, as the poet trulv says was 

“ To bless the Hindoo mind with Butish lore. 

And 1 ruth’s and Nature s faded lights restore '” 
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Strange to say, jt was not even taken notice of Protap Chand 
had two wives living, and thefe was also his father present 
at Kulna at the tiihe N6ne of them did him the last funeral 
service , but one tGlidsiram, accoiding to the witnesses, gave 
**thS lighted toich to his face” This is a ciiciimstance which 
gives use to a host of doubts and suspicions In fact, the 
alleged death of Protap at I^iliia is a mystery which has never » 
been cleaied up The *probabilitv is that, by some unusual 
method, of winch Jic was mdster, he feigned death, and thus 
effected his escape as he said fioin the functal pile at Kulna 
Such feigning of deatli is not impiobable in itself, and is quite 
pos'iible, as is pioved by the well known case of Colonel Towi:^( 
send, related by Di Geoige Chejne* 

As to the cause of his hiving adopted such means of escape, 
and abandoned such laige pioperty, Piotap stated that, in an 
unguarded moment he had committed a gieat sin, and that, 
being advised by Pundit** and astiologeis tint it could only 
be expiitcd by death, oi by icmaining tncogmto foi foui- 
tecn yeais, he stiuck in with the latter conditfbn, and 
effeettd his flight fiom Kulna In this way he had tiavclled 
ovei many countries from Chittagong on the one side to the 
Punjab on the other He stayed in Cashmere foi six vears, 
where he became acquainted with General All£irdo 
At Delhi he was lecognised by Mr Ramsav Aftei the 
stated term of fourteen vears had thus expired, he returned to 
Bengal, and was aiiested at Bankuia by Mi Elliott It was 
at that time that the in\?aluable diaiy which he hid legularly 
kept during his tiavels, was lost He stated all these facts in 
couit, and then concluded by saying that, if he had really died, 
he would ceitainly have made some anangements foi liis vast 
, estate, either by a will oi by a deed of gilt which there was 
ample time foi making, as he had lam sicR for seveial days 
On the thud head, several witnesses weie examined As most of 
them had been bought ovei by Poran Baboo, who, to use a native 
phrase/i spent money like vvaier, they suppoited tl!e prosecu¬ 
tion BuJ tlieie were a few othcis against whose testimony 
nothing could b*e said Of these witnesses the most respectable 
and impoitant was the Rev W J Deere He had known 
Kiishna Lai Biahmachan for a pretty long time, and he stat¬ 
ed, in so many words, that the accused was not Kiishna Lai, 
After a careful consideration of tjie whole evjdenoe, the Moham¬ 
medan Kazt gave Ills opinion that the fdentity was not estab- 

• See 1 H Tannet’s Practice of Medicine Vol i 
f* Anardo was one of the foreign generals in the service of Maharaja 
Rutiji' Singh He was in high favour with his^ojal master, who was 
hunself a first rare gener il Ranjit’s other foreign geneials weie Ventura, 
^ Avitable and Court 
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lished The Judge seems to have agieed with him in the 
•mam, but he observed, “ circumstances considered, 1 look 
upon the proofs as being o^ the wl\ole satisfactory '* How¬ 
ever, he went on to say that the matter of the identity was 
of no importance, seeing that the death and ciemationof 
'“Rdja Protap Chand had been “ fiimly established ” 

As legards the fourth and last c<;^unt, no evidence haa been 
mken by the Magistiate, and the Jut^e, too, expiessed an 
opinion that the matter of the unlawful a<!sembly was not 
material And yet as if to make the Tecord complete 
in eveiy resoect, some evidence was taken Nazir Assad Ah, 
and Daroga, Mohaboollah were the piincipal witnesses They 
stated«m my things, thereby rendering their testimony open to 
the charge of pigving too much As foi the Cliowkidais of 
Kulna, they flatly denied that theie was any unlawful assembly 
The Judge, however, held that the chaige was substantiallv 
established, though he admitted that there was “ no proof of an 
affray, or actual breach of the peace ” After the aiguments had 
been read out, foi the counsel on both sides did not argue the 
case orally, but submitted wntten arguments, the Judge and 
the Kazi differed in opinion, the latter holding that it was not 
pi»ved who the piisoner leally was, and so he could not be 
punishod for having assumed the name of Protap Chand, and 
the foi mer holding the other way According to the law then 
in force, in case of difference the Judge was not competent to 
pass sentence, so he leferied the matter to the Nizamat Adalat, 
statntg, at the same tune, that all the changes except one had 
been brought home to the piisoner, and recommendyig that he 
might be sentenced to imprisonment at least foi three years* if 
not five 

On the reference of the Sessions Judge being placed befoie 
the Nizainat Judgesj they found themselves in a difficulty fioin 
which they saw no means of escape They could not convict 
the piisoner on the giound of his having caused an unlawful 
assembly inasmuch as the Chief justice, Su Edwaid R^mn, in 
the case brought by Mi Shaw against the Magistrate, Mr 
Ogilvie, had given it as his opinion that “ there* was do distui- 
bance whatever when the affray took place, nor had there been 
any foi a considerable tune befoie the events took place’* While 
the Judges were in this pitiable plight, the Kazi attached to the 
Court came to their rescue He said that the accused might 
be punished foi having, for his 5 wn benefit, assumed and used 
the imme of another Thus fortified with the Futwa of this 
oracle of Mahommedan law Iheyoidered the defendant Aluk 
Shah, altos Protap Chand, alias Kiishna Lai Biahmachaii.lo be 
fined Ks 1,000 for having assumed the name of (he late Raja 
Piotap Chand, and in default, to undergo imprisonment for 
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SIX months As legards the other chaiges they entirely ac¬ 
quitted him thereof 

After the order«had becyi passed, ^e pseudo Raja presented a 
petition of review |to the Nizamat Adalat, praying that fuithei 
evidence as to ius identity with Protap Chand, which cii- 
cumstances bejond his control had pi evented him from 
adducing at the time of tii^l, might be taken and final order 
made But this petitipn was iejected, the Judges being of 
opinion thaf the said evidence, not having been pi educed 
before, could not*be taken now, moie especially as the fact 
of Raja Protap ChanePs death had been satisfactorily proved 
After this, another petition was made , but, couched as it was 
in improper language, it also shared the same fate Tfre 
Judges (W Braddon and C Tucker), in iejecting this peti¬ 
tion on the 19th July 1839, remaiked “that as they hid judi¬ 
cially pionounced the petitioner not to be the Maharajah 
Protap Chand, they could not in futtiie receive any petition 
or application fiom him undci that name and title” 1 his ordei 
gave a death-blow to the cause of Prot ip Chand, inasmuch 
as it closed the doors of the Civil Courts against him at 
once and for ever But, though he was thus cut off fiom what 
may have been really his own, the gcncial public sympathised 
with him, and condemned, in veiy stiong terms, the decisions 
of the Company’s Judges 

Thus defeated, Protap gave up all hopes of recoveiing his 
property He continued to lesidc in Calcutta until the break¬ 
ing out of the First Sikh Wai when, the vigilant eye of Gefvern- 
ment being.again fixed upon him, he fled to the Prcnch Settle¬ 
ment of Chandernagore After remaining theie for some 
years, he passed over to Serampoie, which had not then confe 
under British* rule Here he staid for nearly six years, and 
such was the force of his mental and moral powers, that he was 
regaided as one far above ordinaiy humanity In fact, the 
women in the neighbourhood looked upon him as a divinity, and 
identified him with Gauianga peva * In this way keyset himself 
up for a lehgious refoimer, and many eagerly took mantras fiom 
him, ackrfowlcd^ing him as their Guru, or spiritual guide It is 
said that now-a days his followers number moie than the Puri¬ 
tan sect of Brahmos It is not clear what the precise nature of 
his faith was, but it appears that, from having been a Hindoo, 
he afterwards adopted Buddhism, with some modjfications 

Eight or ten months before his death, he liad returned to Cal 
cutta and stationed himself at Baiinagoref • 

* The well known founder of Vaisn ivism in Bengal He flourished m 
the first half of the sixteenth centuiy , 

t Baj&nagoie (more coirectly 111.1 Slnnagoie) hid its innie fiom the 
fact of the Company’s servants having been in the habit of slaying boars 
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, “ The world forgetting, by the world forgot" 

He was sociable in his manners and found muth pleasure in 
talking and conversing with the gentlemen of Ihe village He 
died unknown and unwept in 1852 or 1853 His identity witlf 
Protap Chand may qot have been satisfactorily established, but 
none can deny that he was an extraerdinary man 

Shumbhoo*Chunder 'DEy 


• •-p- 

|and hogs there The famous •Tyrolese Jesuit, Tieffenthaler, says that this 
|p 1 ace WHS famous for its bdjidh cloth , and Price, m his Observahons^ 
observes that the cloth manumctories there determined Chainock to choose 
rralcutta as the site for his new settlement Hunter’s SicUtsttcal AccSunt 
Bengal^ Vol I, p 379, npte From its having been the resort of bad 
yomen, Bar&nagoie was cMled by the early English travellers the Paphos 
of Calcutta.” 
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Art V—Tim BROADLEY SCULPTURES IN THE 
* INDIAN MUSEUM 

R ecent historical regearches have conclusively pioved that 
the province qpw known as Behar is almost co-extensive 
with the boundaries of the ancient kingdom of Magadha, as it 
CMbted before? the commencement of the Christian era At 
about the beginning of the 6th century B C, when the piospcr- 
ity of the monarchs of Magadha was at its climax, Buddhism 
had Its origin, and its first principles were piomulgated^^H^by 
Gautama Buddha During the early part of his career as a 
religious refoimer, Buddha was attiacted to this part of the 
country by its romantic scenery and the iuggi,d grandeur of 
its rocky fastnesses, and, above all, by the peiceful solitude 
of Its locky valleys, which afforded him a lit place for the 
excicise of leligious contemplation At the time when 
Gautama Buddha was inculcating the d^ ctrincs of his new 
faith, and when King Bimbisdia was swajing the destinies 
of the kingdom of Magadha, the latter, who extended his 
patronage to the new religious lefoimcr, held his loval court 
at R'ljagiiha, which is situat'd it a distance of i6 miles to the 
south of the modern tow a of Bi liar This latter tow n, which 
is the head-quaiters of the =ub-division of that name, and situat¬ 
ed on the Panchhtia river, in N latitude 25° 11'58" and E 
longitude 85® 34'10^, is often ti<iditionally supposed fo have 
been tlift capital of Migidha, and thu'> confounded with 
Rajagriha 

Soon aftei Buddha’s Gicat Rcnunci ition, which is described 
at great length in the “ MahAbhinishlnxmixua Stxtra ” * when 
Piincc Siddli irtha, at midnight, hiving taken a last loving 
look of his wife, Yasodhaia, and his son, R iliula, and, accom¬ 
panied by his charioteer, Ch inn i, bade farc\ cll to the “pride 
and pomp of circiimstanco*” \ Inch au iited him*as heir appa¬ 
rent to the throne of Kapilav I'^tii, and left In, f ithci’s home, he 
bent his stejJs towMids the wild mount nn solitudes of Rij igiiha, 
where he intended to commence tint life of scvcic asceticism 
and ennobling piety which foims the theme of admiration of 
300 millions of men Hcic, in seve al caves hewn out of the 
sides of the hill^ a number ofjicimits har] taken up their abode 
“ far from the madding crow'd’s ignoble?stiifc, ” and were enjoy¬ 
ing that still icpose which oi\Jy mountain solitudes can give 
A^ter his arrival, Gautama enlisted himself as a discipIc of 
one of these Brfihman teachers, named^ Alftia, and, not being 

’ rhe iiutKxx of the Utcal Renunctaiion * 
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.atisficd with his teachings, he took himself to another named 
Lfdiaka and mastered, under their guidance the doctrines of 
he Hindu philosopheis regardfng this wbrld and the next 

A*ftei leaving Benaies and Ga\ where'he gained new^ 
disciples, Gautama shaped Ins course towiids RAjagriha, where 
King Bimbisara vv *s then reigning As both Gautama and 
Kasyapi vveie well known in that ^art of the countiy, the 
King came out in royal state to rcccivb them Ig order to 
teach the people, Gautama asked Kasvapa why he had left off 
offering sacrifices to Agni, the God of Fire^ K isyapa replied 
hat he had given them up aftei having seen th it they were 
peifectly woithless, and went on to say that, so long as men 
were controlled by then passions, they could not attain 
Nirvana, or that rc^t which knows not transmigiation, birth, 
decay, and death—a state of happiness which can be obtained 
Dnly by inward growth Gautama then nairited to the people 
^ jatika, or biith-stoiy, of Kasyapa's virtue in a former state 
&f existence, and, seeing that it had made a gieat impression 
on them, pleached to them the foui Noble fiuths or the Suffer- 
ngtheCiuseof buffering, the Cessation of Suffenng and the 
Pith whit-h Icids to the Cessition of Suffenng When this 
jcrmon was concluded, King Bnnbisaia piofesscd himself a 
convcit to the new futh The next day all the people ot 
he place, heaiing of the eonvcision of Ka-^yapa and Bimbisaia, 
came to the Yashtivana grove, outside the city, to see him 
and heir him picicli Seeing that Yashtivana was at a 
distinco* from the eity, the king gave Gautilna i bamboo grove 
named V^i' vana as a place of lesidenee, and it wi» at the 
litter place that Gaiitimi spent many rainy seisons, and 
ptcal^hed m iny of his well known scimons Ihcic he staid 
for tw months, ind converted two ascetics n lined * S^nputra 
and MoggallAna, whi» aftei wards became two of the most 
famous of Buddhas disciples 

In the Bkth llgym ind Bstan two of the most famous 

Tibetan cla'<sfcs, the following vei^ions of the accounts,, as 
curient in libet, of Buddha's first visit to RAjigiiha after the 
Great Renunciation, and the second when he converfed Kasyapa 
and Bimbisdia to the new faith, are ^^iven • 

“ Before Tchandaka left him, the piince took his sword and 
icut off his hair, which lie threw into the an, and Catakctu took 
|t and carried it off to the Tiayastrimcat heaven 
Thus '’ttircd, tfie piinc^ went* to the hermitage of the 
jishi, the son of Brigu, of whom he inquired how fir he 
|vas fiom Kapilavastu ‘ Twelve* yojanas, ’ he replied ‘’']fis 

The Tibetan Life of, the Buddha Iranslated by W VVoodville 
ockhiil London 1884 (Tiubnei s Oriental Senes) 
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too near, Kapilavastu, I may be disturbed by the Caky^s 
I will Cl OSS th^ Gang^ and go to R&jagriha’ 

The Bodhis^tva was expert in all handicrafts and occupa- 
♦ tions of men, so, ^fter having crossed the Ganges, he made an 
alms bowl of karavira leaves and went into R&jagriha The 
King of Magadha, Cienika Bimbisara, nbticed him from the 
terrace of his palacg, an 3 was struck with his noble bearing, so 
he sent some one to fill his bowl, and another person to see 
where he wen*^ The King then learned that he was stopping on 
the Pandava (mountain), and he went to visit him with his suite, 
and offered him eveiy thing that makes life agreeable, women, 
riches, and pleasures . After this interview 

the Bodhisattva went to the Vulture s Peak (Gridrakuta parvata) 
near R^jagiiha, and lived with the ascetics who dwelt there, 
surpassing them all in his moitifications, so that he became 
known as ‘ the great ascetic or Maha9ramana ’ But he finally 
learned from them that the object they had in view was to 
become Cakra, or Brahma, or even Mai a, and then he knew 
that they weie not in the right way, so he left them and 
went to AiAta Kalama {Rgyu stsal shes-kyt bu ring~du hphnr) , 
but he taught that all depended on controlling the senses, and 
with this he could not agtec, so he left him and went to 
Rudraka Ramaputra (Ranqs byed-kyi bu lhag spyod) who taught 
that there is neither consciousness nor unconsciousness, 
but this al o could not satisfy him, so he depaited thence ” * 
The Tibetan acqount of Buddha’s life gives the following 
version of his second visit to RAjagriha “At this time the 
emissanbs of Creiii\a Bimbisaia, king of Magadha, reported 
to him that there was a Buddha at G&} 1 girsha, with his 
disciples ^ Now the king had made five wishes—i TRat a 

Buddha might appear in his reign , 2 That he might see 
him , 3 1 hat he might learn the truth fiom him ,4*1 hat he 

might understand It, 5 Th it he might follow his command* 
ments. So, on hearing the happy tidings, he sent a messen¬ 
ger* to the Blessed One *0 salute him, and to offer to him and 
his disciples his royal hospitality at the capital, R^jagriha 
The Blessed One accepted the invitation and went to 
RAjagriha, and took up his abode with his thousand disciples 
in the grove of the consecrated (or the mighty) tchaitya of the 
people of Magadha, and theie the king sought him When 
the king and alLthe vast muH]itude, whiclj had come with him, 
saw Ka^yapa the elder with the Buddha, they knew not what 
to think Was he the Buddhs^’s disciple, or was the Buddha his ? 
Tke Lord knew their thoughts, so he made Kd^yapa perform 
all kinds of miracles in their presence, and declare that the 
Buddha was his master • 
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After that the Blessed One preached to the king and the 
people on form and its transitory nature, on upadana, sandjna, 
sanskara, &c, on the nidanas &c , so that the king and a great 
multitude of Brahmans and hdhseholders* were ynverted 

Tne King then invited the Blessed One to the city, an(| 
when he came there, he and his disciples stopped in the 
Yashtivana The king came to see him, and, after having 
heard the Buddha preach, he inviftd him to a feast on the 
morrow. When the feast was over, the* king poused water 
over the Blessed One’s hands, and said, ‘ I give the Kalantaka- 
nivdsa Bamboo grove to the Blessed One to dispose of as may 
please him ’ The Buddha accepted it, and this was the first 
vihara, or permanent residence, that the Buddhist order 
possesse 3 " • 

The Burmese Butldhist scriptures, divided as they are into 
three great parts, the Thoots, or instructions, the Wini, or 
discipline, and the Abidatpa, or metaphysics, describe the 
aforesaid incidents in Buddha’s life thus f 

“ Phralaong then started foi the country of Radzagio, travel¬ 
ling on foot a distance of thirty youdzanas Arrived near the 
gate of the royal city, Phralaong stopped for a while, saying 
within himself, ‘ Peimpathara, the king of this country, will 
no doubt hear of my ai rival in this place Knowing that 
the son of King Thoodaudana is actually in his own royal 
city, he will insist upon my accepting all sorts of presents 
But now, 111 my capacity of Rahan, I must decline accepting 
them, and by the rules of my piofcision I am bound to go 
and begf along the streets, fiom house to house, the food 
necessary fjr my support* He instantly lesumed his journey, 
entered the city through the eastern gate, the patta hanging 
on hfs side, and followed the first row of houses, receiving 
the alm<% which pious hands offeied him At the mbment of 
his arrival the whole City was shaken by a mighty commotion, 
like that which is felt in the seat of Thooia when the Nat 
Athoorein makes his apparition in it The inhabitants, teiri- 
fied at such at? omino is sign, ran all haste to the palace 
Admitted into the piesence of the monaich, they told him 
that they knew not what sort of being had just a^ived fn the 
city, walking through the streets and begging alms They 
could not ascertain whether he was a Nat, a man, or a Galong 
The king, looking from his apartments over the city, saw 
Phralaong, whose ^ meek deportment removed ajl anxiety frorn 
his mind He, however, •directecf a few of his noblemen to 
go and v^Patch attentively all the piovements of the stranger 

* op at pp 41 43 • 

t The Burmese Legend Gaudama By the Rt Rev P Bigandet 
Two volumes Third Edition London 1880 (Truoner’s Oiiental Series) 
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‘ If h€ be,’ said he, ‘ a Bilon, he will soon leave the city and 
vanish away , if a Nat, he will laise himself in the air,,if 
a Naga, he Will plitngc to tljc bottom of the earth’ Phia 
laong, having ^obtained the quantity of iice, vegetable,* &c, 
•he thought sufficient foi his meal, left the city through the 
same gate by which he had enteied it, sat down at the foot 
of a small hill, his fac^ turned tow aids the east, and tried to 
make his meal with the thing he had received He could 
not swallow ,the fiist mouthful, which he threw out of his 
mouth in utter disgust lie soon, however, recovered from 
that shock , and gTithcicd ficsh strength to subdue the oppo¬ 
sition of natuie, oveicome its repugnance, and conquer its 
j ^sistancc VVhcicupon he took up his patti, ate aheerfully 
his meal, and never afterwaids did he ever/eel any repugnance 
at what things soevei he had to eat 
The king’s messengeis, having closely watched and atten 
tively obseivcd all that had happened, returned to their mister, 
to whom they ielated all the particulars that they had wit¬ 
nessed The king went in a carnage and soon perceived 
Phralaong at a dl^tlncc, sitting quietly after his lefection 
Peimpathara alighted from his coinc>ance, lespectfiiliy chew^ 
near to Phialaong, and iddrcsscd him in the fo'lnving /nan- 
ner —‘ Vendible Rahan, you seem to be young still, and in 
the prime of your life, in youi pcison you aic gifted with 
the most attractive and noble qualities, indicating suicly your 
illustrious and royal extraction I have in my possession a 
countless crowd of officer*), clepli ints, horses and ,chailots, 
affoidin^ every convcniPiice for pleasuic and 'inuiscmcnt of 
eveiy desciiption Please to accej t of a numeious retinue 
of attendants with whom you may enjoy youisclf n^hilst 
remaining within my dominions M ly I be allowed to ask 
what country you belong to, who yoi* die, and from what 
illustiious lineage and descent } ou arc come ? ’ Pointing out 
with his hand in the direction of the place he had come fiom, 
he said —‘ I arrive from the countiy which has jDcen governed 
by* a long succession oPthc descendants ot Piincc Kothala 
I have, indeed been born from royal progenitors, but have 
abandoned all the prciogitives attached to my position, and 
embiaced the profession of Rahan Prom my heart I have 
rooted up concupiscence, covetousness, and all affections to 
the things of this world ’ To this the king replied ‘ I beg 
you will shovif your benewlcnce to me dnd my people I 
hope my kingdom will be the fiist country you wiji direct 
your steps to, after having acquired the supreme science,’ 
To this Phralaong giaciously assented 
Phialaong, having left the king, r^umed his journey, and 
fell in with a Ratlicc, or hciinit, named AI<tia, and inquired 
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about the scveial D/ans Alara satisfied him on four Kinds 
of Dzans, but a>^ regards the fiflii, he was obliged to refer him 
t<f another Rathce, named Oudaka, who ^ave him the neccisary 
cvpUn itions Having nothki» more* to Icc^n from these 
mantels, Phralaoiig 1 evolved to devote himself to the Kamatan 
or mcditition on tlie instability and nothingness of all that* 
CMbts To c^fertu ita thoroughly his puiposc, he rcpaiicd to 
the solitude of Ooiouwela, where he devoted all his time to 
the deepest meditition "* • , 

The conversion of King Bimbisara and his people by 
Gautama Buddha is thus dcsciibed in the Burmese S^riptuies — 
“Whilst the most excellent Phi a was enjo^nng himself in the 
place of Gayathitha, he lecollected that, at the time when 
he w IS *but a PhiaHong being near the mount nn Pai’taw i, 
he had leccivcd ft on* King Pimpathaia an invitation to come 
to his own country and pie'»ch the law Accompanied by 
his thou^' ind R di »nd is, he set out for the countiy of Radzagio 
Hiving air ved it a sm ill* distance from the loyilcity, he 
1'rnt to thv. Lii'i giovo, ibout thiec gauots from Radzagio, 
c. pG( e 1 Kuued \ tli pilm ticc-. Ihe king heard of his 
a in il u d thi li'ppy news w is soon le-cchoed thioughout 
the countiy 1 imp itli 111, plieing himself at the head of 
120Q00 w in 101-, ‘'imoundid by ciowds ot nobles and Pounhas, 
went to the guden of landiwana, where Phra was scitcd 
in the midst ot his ciisciplrs \ 11 the people, peiceiving the 
three Kathaba*? chmc to the person of Phi a, doubted whether 
Gaudama was Inen d' ciple, 01 they his disciples Buddha, 
seeing dijt one- \/liat thought occupied the mind of the wariiois, 
nob’emcr, and Pounh is, addressed the elder K itlic^a, and 
' lid to him ‘ Kathaba ansvvei the question I am now putting 
f^o you What has induced you to give up the sacrinecs j ou 
woie wont to m ikc ’ Blessed Buddha,' answcied* Kathaba, 

* I have observed thata:xtcrioi objects, the sounds, the taste, 
the "ratification ot the senses, aie but miserable filth , and, 
thciefore, I tike no moie delight in the offenng of small and 
gteat saeiifieta'' Buddn i replied, ‘ Kathaba, if you be no 
longer pleased w ith what is beautiful to the e5'’es, pleasant 
to the e ir, palatable to the tasie, and igiccible ta the •grati¬ 
fication of the senses, in what do jou piesently find pleasuie 
and delight?’ Kathaba answeied, ‘Blessed Buddha, the 
state of Neibban is a state of rest, but that icst cinnol be 
found as long as wc live under the empne of senses and 
passions That i^bst tfxcl^udes existence, biitht old age, and 
death , ^rcat mental attainments alone lead thcieto I know 
and see that h ippy state I I6ng for it I am, therefore, 
displeased with the making of gieat and small sacnficfti. 
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Having thus spoken, Kathaba rose up, worshipped Buddha by 
prostrating himself before hinx, and, touching with his fore¬ 
head the extremities of his feet, said, ‘ O most excelloat 
Buddha, you are my* teacher, ^nd I am your disciple ’ All 
the people, seeilg what Kathaba had done, knew that he '■ was 
practising virtue under the direction of Gaudama Phra, 
who was acquainted with their innermost thoughts, knew that 
they were longing to heaiw the preaching of the law As he 
had always done, he began to preach to them the virtue of 
liberality*in almsgiving, and then unfolded before them, with 
matchless eloquence, the advantages of leaving the world 
The hearers felt •an inward delight in all that was said 
to them Observing the favourable impression made upon 
them, Gaudama continued to instruct thein in the four laws, 
regarding the miseries of this world, the pi^ssions, the piactice 
of excellent works, and the ways to perfection At the con¬ 
clusion of these instructions, the king and looooo of the 
assembly, like a piece of white ‘cloth which, when plpngpd 
into dye, retains the colour it receives, obtained instantly the 
state of Thantapan As to the loooo remaining hearers, 
they believed in the three precious things m the capacity of 
Upathakas ” * 

Buddha’s first visit to Rajgir is also described at great length 
in the Siamese biography of the “ Adorable Lord,” which 
has been rendered into English by Mr Alabaster, and shows 
that the Tibetan, the Burmese, and the Siamese accounts of 
the aforesaid incidents in Buddha’s life agree with dach other 
in all important details 

Bihar also derives additional importance, as having been 
the place where, after Buddha’s death, his relics were interred , 
foi It was at Radzagio that they weie deposited by King 
Adzatath^t, son of King Fimpathara, and a dzedi was erected 
over them f , 

That the new creed was promulgated by Gaudama Buddha 
in King Bimbisara’s dominions, is abundantly manifest from 
the sanctity which is attached to this province Jpy all nations 
prdfesoing the tenets of buddhism The chief places consi¬ 
dered. sacrqfi by them in this province are, Buddha Gaya, 
Kukkutap&da, Rajagiiha, Kus 4 gllrapura, N^land^ Indrasila- 
guha, and the Kapotaka monastery, of which no less tnan 
five are situated within the Bihar sub-division of the Patna 
district 

But a more‘tangible pnoof of the* faot that this pro¬ 
vince was the cradle of Buddhism, and the scene of ^ddha's 
labours in the cause of the propagation of his qew creed 

Op ctf 9 *50-53 

■f'For a futfer account, vtde Bi^andei’s woik, Vol II, p 94 98 
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in "this tract, is forthcoming in the shape, of the numerous 
rums of buildings, sculptures and other remains of great archaeo- 
• logical and historical interest which abound in the neighboui- 
hood There are the magnificent rums of Now R 4 jagriha said 
t» have been built by Kiiig Sremka^ othefwise called Bimbi- 
sftra, the father of Ajdtasatru, the contemporary of Buddha 
Due north of Rcljagnha, at a distance of 7 miles, is the village 
of Baragaon sunounded by ancieiii tanks, remains of mounds 
of great antiquity, and exquisitely cafved sculptures—a fact 
fiom which General Cunningham infers thgit tl*e village of 
Bai^gaon must be identical with the site of the N^landa 
Monastery—“ the Goigeous Queen of Buddhistic convents”* 
Near the same locality lie the remains of the less important 
monafiteries of Till&rah, Titi^van, GhosrAwan, and Hurugawan 
Haifa mile to the,south of the solitary hill of Giryek lie the luins 
ofthe large of Avaloktieswara^ which General Cunning¬ 

ham has identified with modern Bthdr Exactly seven miles to 
the south east of Bihai* is the ruined mound of riti^wan, 
containing a fine large tank and extensive remains of brick 
buildings 

These valuable antiquities which are of so great an in¬ 
terest to the student of religion, history and art, had been 
much mutilated by the Brahmans after Buddhism had de- 
cfined and ceased to be the State religion of India In some 
cases, the images were appropri ited by the Hindus and instal¬ 
led as tegular members of the Hindu Pantheon, as will be 
evident from the streaks of vermillion still perceptible on the 
foreheads of the Buddhistic images, which now adorn the 
Gupfa Gallery of the Indian Museum, Calcutta But more 
destructive than all of them weie, and still are, the Mahomedans 
It was towards the beginning of the 13th ceptury A D, 
that Bihar was conquered by the Mahomedans, and from that 
time, this province^ formed one of the three subahs under the 
Naw^b of Bengal It was under the Mahomedan regime that 
these interesting relics suffeicd the most The iconoclastic 
proclivities of the Mahomedans are responsible in a great 
measure for the chipped noses anCf the bioken limbs of many of 
the images which now constitute the “ Broadlpy Sculptures” 
of, the Indian Museum, while many of the remains un¬ 
earthed from the numerous mounds and tumult abounding m 
Bihar and its neighbourhood, have been utilised by the peasantry 
of those parts for building houses and tombs, and for other pur¬ 
poses Thus, id they had not l»een cared fer as is now being 
clone, they would have,*in a few years, left not a rack behind 
to tell the tale of olden times, which they are now telling 
through the researches of antiquarians and historians * 

* • Cuaninghftm’s Attaint Gto^raphy of In^u, |» 469, 
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In order to protect them from the ravages of time, and 
more ruthless man, Mr A M Broadiey C S, then in charge 
of the sub division of Bihar, biought together such of the* 
impoitant Buddhistic and BrahminKdl images and other sculp- 
tuies as he could discover, and removed them to the head¬ 
quarters of the sub division There they weie placed in tlie court- 
yaid of the Bailey Sciai Towards the erid of 1879 the col¬ 
lection was made over to » board of trustees, having for its 
chan man tlje Commi^ioner of the Patna Division and its 
vice chairman tlie Collector of the same place But mo'it 
of the members of that body resigned 111 the course of a few 
years, and the so-called “ Bioadley Museum ” was left to take 
care of itself In the meantime a suggestion was made 
that the whole collection should be removed to Buddluf G> i, 
where theie was the nucleus of a small museum consisting :>f 
such fragments of sculptures as were obtained from tne Great 
Temple there, and had not been removed to Calcutta by the 
late lamented Dr RAjendra Lala Mitra, under the oidci-s of 
the Government of Bengal Thereupon the Bengal Governmt nt 
made a reference to the trustees of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta as to the advisability or othei wise of the propo-^ il 
They appointed a committee to consider the question uid 
deputed a Bengali gentleman connected with the Arci 1.0- 
logical Survey of India to visit Bihar and its neighbouriio k 1 , 
to examine the “ Broadiey Sculptures and other rem tins th it 
had been left in situ in that vicinity, and to drav up a cata¬ 
logue of them Prom the report submitted, the Board of liu r 
was convinced of the importance of the collection an^ the 
des,irability,of removing it to the Indian Museum Thcicfoie 
in 1885, the Trustees reported in reference to it “ It is ceitaiiily 
against the spirit of standing orders that such objects sh jiHd 
be in the giffrof any individual It is no less cci tainly ag un^.t th 
general advantage that more or less uniqua objects ot nationa’, 
and historical interest should be hidden away in .m obscuic 
and unapproachable country town And they stiongly n- 
commended that the whole collection should be Removed to 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, so that the sculptuies mi'dit tliu^. 
be preserved from further injury On a representation made 
by them. His Honor the Lieutenant Governor of Bcng d most 
liberally consented to grant Rs 5,000 during 1891-92 for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of transfcriing the sculp¬ 
tures to Calcutta and housing them in the Aichncological 
Galleries of the lAdian Museufc, and jjso" for *1116 purpose of 
providing funds for the prosecution of further archxological 
researches at Rdjgir and Baragfon, the R^jagiiha and NalandA 
of Bliddhist traditions 

^ Vide Itldtan Museu>n Annual Report April 1890 to Maicli iSor 
•lage II, para 8 » * 
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Towards the end of June 1891, tlie whole of this magni- 
^ficcnt collection, numbeiing 735 sculptures, was, thanks to the 
libei iliLy of the Bengal Government^ transferred to Calcutta 
Out of these 735 sculptures,*686 formed the i^amous “ Broadley 
Collection” of Bihar, and the remaining 49 were collec^id, 
duiing his tour, by Babu P C Mukherji, who had been deputed 
by tlic Trustees of tl e Indian Museum to investigate the 
aichasological lemains of R&jgn an^H Baiagaon 

Ihe “Broadley Sculptuies,” which vary in agebfiom five to 
twelve hundred years, and possibly, in a few cases, even more, 
aie ai ranged on the weslein and the ef^stern platforms which 
lun down the middle of the Gupta Gallery, and which are 
scpaic^tcd flora each other by the laige square glass case 
cont lining the gems, teiia cotta medallions, clay seals and 
insciiption-stones,* discovered by the Arch-Bological Survey 
of India at Buddha Gdy^ Some of them, being mostly 
fragments, mutilated torso;? of statues, pillars, chaityas, lintels 
of door ways and other architectural remains, are arranged, 
firstly, in the eastein coiridor, running parallel to the Inverte¬ 
brate Galleiy, the southern coriidor running paiallel to the 
Gupta Gillcry, md the western coiridor which luns parillel to 
the Asoka Gallery of the Aichijeological Dcpaitment, and 
thb Veitebiate Gallery of the Geological Survey of India 
Ihose images only, which are in a perfect state of preservation, 
aie arranged on the platforms of the Gupta Gallery 

These sculptures, which may be divided into three scries, 
namely, Buddhist, TAntric and Biahraanical, aie of gicat 
interest, as throwing much light on the history and the 
social economy of the people at the different periods The 
TAntric form of Buddhism arose in India, just after the purer 
foiin of Buddhism had declined It is a mixture of magic, 
sorcery and Siva-worship This system was fouhded by one 
Asanga, an influentfal ascetic of Peshawar in the Punjab, who 
flourished about the sixth ccntuiy A D He effected a sort 
of compromise between Brahmanism and Buddhism by instal¬ 
ling a nuniber of Saivite gods nd goddesses in the yiferior 
heavens of Northein Buddhism, which was then the pievalent 
creed, and by lepresenting them as worshippei's ana support¬ 
ers of the Buddha and of Avalokitesvara, the Buddhist 
personification of Power He was thus enabled to retain 
within the pale of Buddhism those aboriginal and savage tribes 
who were but Budd|jists in namg, but were, yi practice, steeped 
in t-heir ancestral creeds and other foims of devil worship 
Thu 5 , under the Tftntric foim qf worship, they were permitted 
to practice magic rites by means of magic phrases (DMmm) 
and magic circles (Mandala), while professing only in theory 
to act up to the TTruths, or follow the NoWe Eightfold Path, 
which constitutes the principal tenets of the Buddhistic creed. 
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A careful examination of these ** Broadley Sculptures ” will 
amply repay the investigator in the following six ways 
First ^The sculptures contdin figures elaborately dressed' 
and elaborately tomamented To* the curious enquirer, the 
various foims of diess, ornaments, utensils and weapons, depict¬ 
ed" on them, will throw much light on the domestic life and 
manners of the people of that period A knowledge can be 
obtained of the vaiious foums of earrings, armlets, wristlets, 
clothing, boots, bows, atrows, tnsul^ mace, club, &c &c, which 
were used in those eaily times 

Second —Almost the best specimens comprised in this col¬ 
lection are exquisitefy caived They show the gieat skill 
which the artists, at that early period, had attained in the 
p’-inciples of design and sculptuie Some of the specimens 
in black basalt are as delicately chiselled as* if they had been 
carved but yesterday The pioportions of the limbs in a figure, 
and the relative si/es of the figures in a group, show the great 
knowledge of the structure of the human frame and of the art 
of perspective which the ancient Indian sculptois had attained 
Third —Some of the specimens contain representations of 
religious processions and ceiemonics A careful examination 
of them will tliiow a flood of light on the details of the obser¬ 
vance of these iituals • 

Fourth —The different pillars and carved lintels of dooiways 
exhibited in the eastern, southern and western corridors of the 
Indian Museum, attest the architectural skill of the builders 
of that period 

Fifth —Some of the figures have their plinths inscribed in 
Pall characters A decipherment of these inscriptions is likely 
to result in additional accessions to our knowledge of the 
history of tiie period According to Drs R L Mitra aild 
R G Bhandarkar, who have deciphered some of them, they 
belong to the period when the Pala Dynasty, who were Buddhists, 
held sway over Behar, between the 8th and the nth ceiiturie-^ 
Stxih —The votive msciiptions mention the castes to which 
then dedicators belonged, t]jus indiiectly throwing light on 
the position of the respective social classes in that eaily period 
I will* now •proceed to describe the more remarkable speci¬ 
mens comprised in the collection I will commence with the 
series placed in the Gupta Gallery, commencing from the 
western end 

No 3824 Alto-relievo figure, in black basalt, of a goddess 
(most probably Durga), with *two attendants on each side, 
the one on the right hand side holding a lotus Biinth 
inscribed * 

Ncfe 3823 and 3822 Figures of goddesses sitting The one 
numbered 38^2, holding a rosary in one* hand and a lotus in 
the other. 
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, No 3812 A god (most probably Siva) clasping a Kinnara 
by the left arm, and fondlyig with hus right hand, the chin ^of 
another Kinnar^ standing on the right hand'side 
No 3725 Alto-relievo figure of a twelve-armed goddess— 
an incarnation of the goddess Durga 

No 3952 Alt6-relievo figure o^ Durga holding infant KAiti- 
keya on the right lap Plinth inscribed- 
No 3804 Alto-relievo figure, in black basalt,'of a god sit¬ 
ting in an easy postuie Five gandharvas sitting above, and 
two on each side Exquisitely carved lofus in each hand 
No 3791 Mutilated torso of Buddha, in black basalt Ex¬ 
quisitely carved scroll-work at the base Plinth insciibed 

No 3777 Buddha riding on a hoi se An attendant behind 
the horse’s tail, holding umbiella Five aimed attendants on 
the right side and four on the lelt This group probably refers 
to the Great Renunciatioi^ of Buddha, when he bade adieu to 
his home and his family, in order to go to the solitudes of 
RSijagiiha The chaiioteer Chhanna returned with the horse 
to the city 

No 3930 Alto-relievo figure of Vishnu sitting under the 
hood of a seven hooded serpent 
•No 3767 Buddha with a chatiya, or votive itupa^ at the 
top Right hand and left hand sides inscribed 

No 3764 Alto lelievo figure of Buddha Elephant at the 
foot of one column and an attendant holding staff by the side of 
the left hand side column Plinth inscribed This piobably 
refers to the temptation of Buddha by Marh But, Marh 
having failed in his attempt, Marh’s famous elephant bent his 
knees and paid homage to Buddha * 

INo 3737 Figure of Buddha in an attitude qf meditation. 
Two Bodhisattvas setting on the top, and two standing on the 
left and the right hand sides One standing at the base and 
another seated on the left. Plinth inscribed This figure bears 
marks of vei million, showing that it was worshipped by the 
Hindus * • • 

No 3755 Exquisitely carved alto relievo figure, ^n black 
basalt, of Buddha in an attitude of meditation Two atten¬ 
dants standing on each side at the top Buddha’s mother, 
M&y& standing on the right hand side under a tree, and another 
female holding a round object on the lap on the left-hand side 
The right-handi figure refers t» the biith of Buddha in the 
Luml ini Garden, when liis mother MA.y 4 , holding the branch 
of a S&la tree, gave birth to Buddha 

No 3753 Buddha in an attitude of meditation fTwo 
Buddhas seated at tl^ top on the left-hand side Vermillion 
streaks on the forehead and on the lips of Buddha, showing 
that It was worshipped by the^Hindus 


• Vide Bigaudet’s work, Vol 1 , p 90 
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Nos 3752 to 3745 Alto-relievo figures of Buddha in diffcient 
attitudes of meditation , 

No 3746 Alt 4 relievo figure, in slate colored sandstone, of 
Buddha, seated undei the sacred Bo tree. 

No 3711 Alto relievo figuic, in blue sandstone, of Buddha 
in an attitude of meditation 

No 3946 Goddess JDuiga riding on a liun, with shield in 
the left hanti and dagger in the light one 
No 3945 Figuie of goddess Durga 
No 3944 Goddess Durga riding on a couchant bull 
Nos 3943 to 394 * Alto relievo figuits of the goddess 
Puiga standing on a man lying down in the dust, probably 
representing the demon MahisAsuia, who was slam b> hei 
Nos 3940 to 3939 Figuiesof the godddss Duiga having 
a man in a kneeling posture underneath the legs 

No 3927 Alto lelievo figure, in.giay sandstone, of a mm 
standing with a lotus each in the right and he left hands 
Two attendants standing on the right and the left h ind sides 
A man sitting at tlie feet of the iforesaid man holding in 
his left hand the reins of seven galloping hoiscs ind ply 
ing a thick sized whip with the light hand This is, perhaps, the 
figure alluded to by Mr Btoadlcy at page 25'? of ins pipci* * 

“ Some of the finest figures and carvings in my collection 
come from the Tillarah Monastery I extract a dcscnptioii 
of them fiom my catalogue (No LXII) Unmutilatcd alto 
lelievo figuie in fine black basalt, 2 feet 7 inches high, lulding a 
lotus m either hand On the head is a jewelled cioun,*«com- 
cafin shape, with cuiious oinaments behind tnc ens Ihe 
hair is dtessed in piofuse ringlets A gailand pisses over 
the left shoijdei across the body The earrings consist of fwo 
parts—a jewelled ring, passed tliiough an oval hoop There is 
a jewelled giidle aiound the waist Ihe Body is covcied with 
a light jacket, having an ornamental facing The 1 < gs are 
covered with pantaloons, and the feet with boots A "swoid 
IS gifded below the left tk igh Between the fett is a small 
grotesque boqtcd figuie, gathenng up a set of ni.s in his 
hands and waving a whip over his shoulders Below this is a 
row of seven horses galloping from left to right, and di awing 
a chariot On the other side of the mam figutc are attendants 
standing booted, and wearing curious caps and Ci ..lar car- 
rings Above these, diminutiye female Qgurq^ aie seen dis- 
chaiging arrows right and left The figure may be cither Hindu 
or Buddhist” , • 

_ • __ 

• “ 1 he Buddhistir Remiins of Bihilr ” By A M Broadley, Fsq , cs 
With nine plates Joun al oj the Astatic Sociefy of Lcnsal Vol KI / 
Part I, page 2Qg * 
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^ No. 3925 Alto-relievo sculpture, in black sandstone, 
representing the same subject as 392^ But the driver, in this 
pi§ce of sculpture, is represeflted as sitting wi^h an expression 
of great composure, and having his hands free The hordes 
are represented here as not running The driver of the seven 
horses may represent the Sun God, who is described by 
mj-thologists as driving a chariot wfth seven horses 

No 3924 Alto relievo sculpture representing, the same 
subject as 3927 The attendant to the right Ifand side is re¬ 
presented here as having a beaid • 

No 3922 Alto-relievo figure of the fat-paunched Gaiiesa 

No ^912 Alto-relievo figure of a man holding a pouch in 
the left hand The haii is dressed up into matted locks like 
that of the jogis This is identical with the figuie described by 
Mr Broadlcy at page 297 of his paper “ Figuic of Kabir, 
seated on a chair, with on^foot testing on a stool The figure 
is 3 feet high The hair is diessed in a piofusion of iingiets, 
and the body is very corpulent One hand rests on the knee, 
grasping a well-filled money bag, and the othei holds apparently 
a pouch, or gourd 

No 3878 Exquisitely cawed alto-relievo figuie of a god 
standing, and having on the head a three-sided peaked orna¬ 
ment A female standing on the right hand and a male on 
the left hand side 

No, 3889 Alto-relievo figure of a man standing A female 
attendant standing on the right hand side holds a cluimat^ and 
the on^ on the left holds a staff Theic is, on each side, a 
man riding on an elephant and having a shield in the left hand 
On the shield rest the paws of a lion, which is ridden by a man 
with folded hands The lion’s hind paws rest on the elephant’s 
posteror parts This group is exquisitely carved in black basalt, 
but the subject dcpicfed is unknown to me 

No 3846 Alto-relievo figure of Pflrvati on a lion, sitting on 
the lap of Siva, who is tiding on a bull Siva’s light hand lests 
on the chin* of Parvati, while his* left hand is lepresentid as 
supporting the left bieast of Parvati Ihis is, peihaps, the 
sculpture alluded toby Mr Bioadley at page 252 of his paper 
“ TRe next figure (LXIV) is puiely Hindu, for at Tillarah as 
in the NMand 4 luins, Hindu and Buddhist idols are mixed 
togethei It IS unbroken It is an alto-relievo in black basalt, 
2 feet 4 inchi.'',high, containinjj^ figures of JDuiga and Siva 
Siva j'' four-handed, and*IS elaboiately dressed and ornamented 
He IS Seated on a bull The upper hand to the right grasps a 
lotus, while the other rests playfully on the chin of .the 
goddess His lower hand on the opposite side passes round 
her body and suppoift her left breast The one above it grasps 
a trident His right leg is turned outw'aids to the right, but 
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the left one is twisted over the bull’s head, so that the right 
leg of the godd^s rests upon it , Her right hand passes round 
his neck, while' the left grasps a mirroi She is seated on 
a lion In his right ear is a circular ring, and in his left an 
oblong diop In her case the arrangement is reversed His 
hair is rolled up into a ball, while hers is dressed almost pre¬ 
cisely after the fashion of George II’s time ” 

The sculptures numbered 3834 to 3845, and 3847 to 3849 
depict the same subject as 3846 

No 3829 Capital of a pillar containing three exquisitely 
carved heads with the hair tied up into a top-knot, or ehignon, 
of curls and ringlets ^ 

No, 3852 Alto relievo figure of Siva an^ Parvati 
Having described the most remarkable specimens arranged on 
the platforms in the Gupta Gallery, I shall desciibe those 
arranged in the different corridors Among those exhibited 
in the southern verandah of the giound floor, the most note¬ 
worthy are the following 

Nos 4254 to 4256 Figures of Bitddha sitting in an attitude 
of meditation under a covered archway Theie is an attendant 
on either side , • 

Nos 4271 and 4272 Alto-relievo figures of Buddha in 
an attitude of meditation under an archway The top of the 
archway is surmounted by five meditative Buddhas, respectively 
seated under five niches 

Nos 4283 to 4285 Alto-relievo figures of Buddha, attended 
by two attendants, under an archway, which is surmounted by 
three me*ditative Buddhas, respectively, seated under three 
niclies , • 

Nos 43QI to 4303 Figures of Buddha in a state of medita¬ 
tion and seated under an archway Similjir to 4283-85 

Nos 4316 17 Figures of Buddha seated under an archway 
In the east verandah arc 

No 4132 Mutilated torso of a standing sjj^tue, in blue 
sandstone, of Buddha Nd?e and arms broken 

No •4083, A delicately-chiselled pillar, surmounted by 
festoon like ornaments. ,, 

No 4181 A slab containing the figures of the Ten Incar¬ 
nations of Vishnu, the scries commencing from the Matsya- 
avatAra and ending with the Kuima avatAra, or the Tortoise 
Incarnation The last is, however, broken • 

Nos 4167-69 Three slabs containing the figures ^of the 
Nava Grahas, or the Nine Plaifets 
Nos 4181 and 4167 to 4169 are perhaps identical with the 
sculptures alluded to by Mr Broadley at page 245 of his paper 
The next pagoda is faced by an open court, to the right 
and left of which are two slats, the one covered with the 
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representation of the Ten Incarnations of Vishnu, and the other 
wilii those of the Nine Planets ’’ 

No 4039 Standing statu 9 i in blacic basalt, of Buddha, 
having, under his right hand the figuie of a female 

No 4194. Alto relievo figure of an elephant ridden by 
a man beat mg a shield, whereon rest the fore paws of a lion 
ridden by a man, the lion’s hind paws resting on the posterior 
parts of the elephant * • 

This IS, perhaps, identical with the sculpture described by 
Ml Broadley at page 290 of his above quoted gaper “ A pilaster 
and part of an arch covered with the most minute and exquisite 
ornamentalia Inside it a dragon and rider are seen in the 
act of destroying an elephant Another spt cimen of the same 
^ soit of carving differing in detail and design from the last” 

i No 4133 Fragment of sculpture lepresenting a man riding 
on a laige-sized horse The torso of the man is mutilated 
The head of the horse is broken 

No 4216 Fragment of sculpture representing Vishnu and 
iLakshim under a seven hooded snake Another piece lepre- 
Isenting the same figuies is placed on the side opposite to it 
In the western veiandah are 

i rhe,staiiding figuie of Vishnu with an attendant on either 
kidQ 

No 4012 Bas relief, representing a figure seated on a 
Iragon having claws and wings, and attended by an attendant 
311 either side 

; No 4Q©6 Standing statue, in black basalt, of Buddha, 

i rmounted by two chaityas at the top • 

No 3996 Full sized statue of Buddha in an attitude of 
;ditcrtion **■ 

No 3988 Statue of Buddha, attended by two atteifdants 
No 3973 Bas relief«representing the goddess Durga hav- 
r four arms, in a sitting posture At the top there are 
ures of flying Gandharvas 

No 3969 btendmg statue of a g^od attended by an 
idant on cither side 

No 3963 Fragment of a pillai, in quartzose sandstone, 
ving ‘the lotus pattern carved on it The whole is repiesent- 
as resting on the head of a bearded Gargoyle This is 
j identical pillar desciibed by Mr Bioadley at page 223 of his 
per “ The nc'Ct pillar of the senes (or rathei,what remain- 
of It intact) was 8 Teet in heigfft, 12 inches broad, and of 
31 mousthickness Tlie first slab was of light brown colour, 
d of a soft and pliable nature ^he base of it is plain, and 
ove it, IS a grotesque kneeling figure with a long beard and 
nds uplifted, supporting a canopy, above which rises a long 
e Tof geometrical pattern ” 

VOL. xcvn) 
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Jnst opposite to the grand entrance has been set up a door¬ 
way, consisting of an elaborately carved lintel and two jambs 

In a niche to the? left at t^e foot of the grand staircase, is 
the magnificently carved full-sized statue, No 3961, in ‘black 
basalt, of the Varaha-AvatAra, or Boar-Incarnation of Vishnu 
Vishnu IS represented as having four arms, the face of a boar, 
the tip of the trunk tv^ing mutilated and turned towards the 
figure of a female setting on the left upper arm In this sculp¬ 
ture Vislinu IS depicted as rescuing by his tusks, under the 
form of a boar, the goddess Prithvi, or the Earth, from the 
bottom of the oce*an, whither she had been dragged by the 
Demon Hiranj&ksha The female on the left upper arm re¬ 
presents the Earth The whole of the padmasana or the Ic^us- 
petal throne and the ornamental scroll-work at the top are 
delicately chiselled. 

In the niche to the right is No 3962, a life-sized alto-relievo 
figure, in black basalt, of Manju^ri, the Bodhisattva of Learn¬ 
ing, standing in an attitude of repose The ornaments of 
this sculpture also are carved with exquisite delicacy and 
finish Manjusri is the personification of Wisdom, and especi¬ 
ally of the mystic religous insight, which produced the MahA- 
yAiia, (the Great Vehicle) or the Northern and Later Sepool of 
Buddhism This Bodhisattva was created by the Northern 
Buddhists, whose minds were steeped in Brahminical phi¬ 
losophy and theology, and whose hearts always longed for fresh 
additions to the Buddhist Pantheon 

Sarat Chandra Mitra 


Art VI—some SKETCHES Of IRISH LIFE IN 
■ 1816-17 

• 

T here are few of US, who at one time or other of our novel¬ 
reading days, have not deliglited ourselves with Chas 
Lever’s stories 1 am not aware whether |hey are much read 
now, but I fear not Modern young men do not care* for such 
frivolities, and even Pickwick is regarded as silly and inane by 
the growing geneiation • 

Even those of us who read Lever and Dickens, and revelled in 
the fun ^ith which their pages abound, are apt to consider the 
former a gross caricature of the manners and customs of the 
people of the period which he pourtrays, and regard many of his 
most amusing creations as far fetched and impossible 1 must 
confess that I shaied this opinion until chmce placed in my 
way a number of old moth eaten newspapers which turned out 
to be files of a Dublin weekly newspaper, published in the years 
1816 and 1817 Reading these old papers brought back very 
vividly the manners and customs of our grandfathers , and, as 
one went on with the study, it seemed as though we were back 
in the days of Harry Lorrequer, and the Ireland of the times of 
the Knight of Gwynne had not been unduly exaggerated in the 
pictures drawn in that charming novel I have given, therefore, 
some leisure moments to attempting a sketch of the manners 
and custpms of my countrymen at a time when the thundeis of 
the guits of Wa*eiloo had hardly died away, and when the 
country was just settling down after the Unioli which 
Mr Gladstone is now attempting to destroy I shall try to 
show, from contemporary records, that Lever, after^ all, took 
little more than the ordinary license of the novelist,* and that 
people in the earlv part of the centuiy led live®, and lived under 
conditions which are scarcely credible now 

Although, in^common with all my countrymen, I cannot help 
feeling very keenly the impoitance^of the ciisis through winch 
Ireland is now passing, I do not intend in this paper to .touch 
on political issues—that is to say, on the question of Home 
Rule or Unionism 

My object is to show how people lived at the time when 
these old newspapers reflected their daily life , and to contrast 
the manners and* customs of thoj^e times with the conditions 


under w^iich Irishmen live* now The pages of a peiiodical like 
the Calcutta Review ate not, 1 •take it, the fitting arena on 
which to fight out controverted political questions • 

At the same time I sjjall not be sorry if an account of Ireland 
in 1816-17, and a disclosure of the terrible straits to which the 
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people were then put in order to earn their daily bread, may 
cause some of tny readers to “ look upon this picture and dn 
thisand to discriminate betwcrsn real tangible evils, and so- 
called evils, based more or less on sentiment , to contrast an 
Ireland groaning under real hardship, with a countiy wheieiii 
all men enjoy equal privileges, and, to some of us. at any rate, 
appear to be on the same footing as far as rights and fieedoin, 
with theii^ fellow sul^ects in England and Scotland 

As Dickens has done for England, so has Lever done for 
Ireland, in depicting, in many instance>>, the seamy side of life— 
the shabby genteel stratum of society which would scorn to be 
looked upon as the lower order The members of this cl^s 
inhabited a sort of neutral ground between the puilieuS of the 
Four Courts and the Castle and the more«respectable quarters 
of the noith side of the City of Dublin, which had not then 
ceased to be the abode of fashion In the days of which I am 
writing, they must have been pi5t to sore straits to make two 
ends meet The quartern loaf was priced at i-9%d, much more 
than the value of a debased rupee, and tlie puce of biead was 
fixed by what was Cfdled the Assize of Bread, a method absolutely 
incredible in these days of fiee trade and competition That the 
Assize was not always a just tribunal, we have evidence m an 
account of a meeting of citizens called together to protest 
against the rate fixed 

I can find nothing in these papers as to the constitution 
of this extraordinary Couit It is merely alluded to as an 
existing institution, which was not altogether popular with 
tlie citizens With the price of bread so fixed and so high, 
the people had also to contend against a tax on light* and 
ventilatioih We have a notice, couched in terms of any hing 
but a feeling of trust in the honour of the tax payers, giving 
notice of the approaching visit of the Inspector of Win lows, 
and calling upon every householder, under the threat of mosi 
dire pains and penalties, to admit him to all his piivate apart- 
mepts, or else to accept t^ie return of the Inspector as to the 
number of windows, hearths, or stoves in the dwelling Lest 
any ohe should lay the flattering unction to his soul that he 
could evade the impost and met ease the means of getting light 
and air into his dwelling by opening windows, hearths or chimmes 
after the Inspector had made his return, a warning is given 
that this gentleman's visits will be frequent and uncertain in their 
incidence One sees poverty and cold eifougH in some of the 
back slums of Dublin during a winter at the end of the century 
What must it have been wlien every fireplace was taxed, and 
what must the healtn of small towns have been when ventilation 
was prohibited ? We see, in th ese pa{)erss,8omething of the 

• This tax was common to both England and Ireland.<-£D C R 
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letter in the gruesome accounts of towns being nearly decimated 
by fever Then there were what v\{ere called the Paving 
Commissioners, probably the j^redecessors of thfe present Dublin 
Corpoi ation These gentlemen seemingly interfered a good de%l 
with the daily lives of the people From everything that we 
can gather, the people were ground down by taxation, and that 
of the most irritating order * ^ 

The popularity of the guager was never at a very high 
standard but he must have been regarded as saint in com¬ 
parison with the man who, at uncertain times and seasons, could 
demand access to a house, and visit every room from garret to 
cellar Of course, the tax was evaded, and the tax Inspector 
waxed rich 

Now, to make both ends meet, people resorted to very 
curious combinations of professions or trades It would be 
tedious to quote many of t|je advertisements, but one is ex¬ 
tremely comical A gentleman professes to clean cloihes by a 
new process, much superior to “ the old and filthy device of 
scowenng,” but this is not all The clothesman combines the 
fine aits with the mote prosaic occupatioi of cleaning old 
clothes, and announces that he teaches music—also by a new 
method—-whereby the learner can acquire a knowledge of the 
pianoforte without ever seeing an instrument The terms are 
seemingly within the reach of those who would be likely to 
resort to the gentleman’s skill in the matter of their wardrobes 
They are but ten pence a lesson, and the musical cleansei of 
garment^ still further undertakes that no money shall be de¬ 
manded until the pupil is satisfied that “ he can play a*tune ” • 
Now, nothing that Lever has portrayed in the line of shabby 
genteel lile can come up to this, a picture of real life * Anyone 
who knows Dublin can picture the locality, 21 Little Strand St , 
and It requires but littlb imagination to people it with those 
wh6, seventy-five years ago, brought their rusty b|^ck coats to 
be cleaned for some State occasion, or sent their daughters with 
the garment hnd at the same tinm to take tenpence worth of 
instruction on the piano Denizens no doubt of Mrs Cl^nfriz- 
zle's select boarding house, or clerks from some such offices as 
that oT Mr Tony Bassett, attorney-at-law 

The adventures of Major Bob Mahon in search of an elderly 
but solvent widow, who turned out to be a Sheriffs officer in 
disguise, would, ptjjhap^ be looked qpon as grotesquely exagger¬ 
ated by those who take their fiction from novels of the present 
day 

There is,{in account of a trial for breach of promise of raarriagfe 
this paper, befoie which Bob Mahon^s mercenary wooing 
pa something quite talne and commonplace There may be 

descendants of the parties to the suit still alive, and, as I am 

• 
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not without hope, should the rupee recover, of again visitin[|f 
the Isle of Saints, I >>h,»ll suppiess the real names The story, 
however, is too ^od to be withhefd It is this A certain army 
^rgeon, after seiving his king and country with great distinc¬ 
tion, retired from the army and died at the ripe age of one 
hundred years He left behind him a widow of sixty-five, who 
had for half a centurj^ been the companion of his life After 
his deaths this lady struck up an acquaintance with a family 
m the iieighboiSrhood, and, it would have been better for her 
to have taken as « companion one of the daughters of the 
horse leech for these worthy people borrowed her money right 
and left and throve on hei generosity The widow, even^t 
the mature age of 65, was of a romantic turn of ininci, and a 
scion of the house (we will call it Jones' was’serving his country 
as an officer in the navy, at that time engaged in the Araeucan 
war The widow had never seeij this naval hero , but his 
lelations fired hei imagination with accounts of his manly beauty 
and prowess in war They also dwelt upon the love he had 
conceived for tins eldei ly female whom he had never seen 
Incredible as it may seem, an engagement was formed between 
this old woman and the wily naval officer, while as yet he was 
fighting his country’s battles, and, what was more to the point, 
the lady engaged, should the mairiage take place, to settle her 
property on her unseen bridegroom The Lieutenant quitted 
the quarter-deck for good, and hastened home to his eldetly 
inamorata When he came home however, the affections of the 
expectant bride seem to have waned The Lieutenant moreover, 
was of aTjibulous turn of habit, and the lady lefused to leceive 
him when he flew on the wings of love to gi eet her Tlie 
next act in this extraordinary comedy was that the Jones family 
moved bodily in upon the widow, banished all her relations 
and servants, and virtually impiisoned "her in her own house 
On some pretext or other, the old lady escaped to Dublin and 
there made a stand against her would-be husband He then 
wrote her a lawyer’s letter, m which he hinted that his life was 
not SQ blighted, that cash could not revive its drooping 
bloom He still expressed his readiness to mairy her and to 
allow her jCso a year out of her own ;^850, and also alluded 
to the prospect before her of enjoying an officer’s widow’s 
pension of a year, should death call him away from her 
arms The lady refused t|iis generous setUement, and the 
Lieutenant took an action against her for breach of promise 
of mairiage The report of this trial is given tu extetho, and 
the speech of the counsel for the elderly defendant is upique as a 
piece of advocacy We have often heard of abusing the adver¬ 
sary’s attorney when you have a bad case,'*but, in this instance, 
the entile speech is devoted by the counsel to holding up his 
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client to ridicule, to dwelling upon her decrepitude of mind, 
ana her want of personal attractions Si|ch polite allusions as 
to her fitness for the grave, rather than the altar, bristle through 
the s'peech, and, if the old lady was present in court, she must 
have bitterly repented her rashness in wishing to re-enter the* 
^ bonds of matrimony with an unseen bridegroom The plaintiff 
I was scouted out of court as might expected For an inci¬ 
dent in real life, it would be difficult tb match this story 
^ 111 any of the drollest accounts of mercenary wooing told by 
j Lever, or any novelist That, even so far ba^:k as i8i6, it was 
I possible for these people to invade the poor old lady’s house 
f and force her to have recourse to flight to save herself from 
‘ matrimoAy, discloses a state of society hardly conceivable It 
^ IS a pity that this story never came under Lever’s notice We 
^ can imagine what he would have made of the wooing of the 
tipsy Lieutenant, and of the jescape of the widow, possibly on 
a low-backed car, accompanied by some faithful servitor, such 
as Nicholas in Harry Lorrequer, who interrupted his mistress at 
Lord Callonby’s whist party, by announcing, The thing ye* 

[ know IS at the dure” alluding to the conveyance in which the 
I lady had arrived 

llie attorney, too, who drafted the generous proposals of 
the Lieutenant and subsequently advised the action, would 
not have suffered by a delineation at the hands of the master 
who depicted Tony Bassett and other shady specimens of his 
branch of the legal profession 

PictucSs illustrating the wild justice of revenge have been 
drawn with a vigorous touch by Lever, but some* of thq 
accounts of the trials for agrarian murder in these old news¬ 
papers fall very little short of the novelist’s creations in dramatic 
force and in tragic incident. The country was truly in a 
terrible condition duitng the two years the history of which 
is here recorded Almost every crime in the decalogue, and 
out of It too, carried with it the one penalty, death One can 
realise the meaning of " A bloody Assize ” in reading some 
commonplace reports of the assizes held in the various coun¬ 
ties in Ireland in the year of grace 1817 To take the Clon¬ 
mel Assizes for the April of that year, we find no less than twelve 
men sentenced to death for offences ranging from the theft 
of oatmeal to highway robbery The pleasing punishment of 
hanging m chains, was^ adopted m the lattei c^ses That this 
biutal Penal Code was'no^a deterrent is shown by an account 
of no Idfes than five outrages, incljiding the robbery of a mail 
j coach, in the very same issue of the paper which records t^^e 
merciless punishment meted out to the piisoners at Clonmel 

There was a ruthless*savagery about the justice administered 
m those times which one can hardly realise now-a-days The 
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pendulum has swung back with a vengeance, for we now exhibit 
a reluctance to indict punishment almost imounting to timidity 
It would be difficult to conceive what the feelings of one 
of his Majesty’s justices would be, could he revisit Ire'and 
pow, and see men who had only just escaped the gallows for 
the muider of a police officer in the discharge of his duty, 
released from jail, after a short term of imprisonment, and 
being fSted and n^ade heroes of, by those who sympathised 
with the \:rimtnals, if not with the crime 
In one of 'Lever’s books he tells a story of how the late 
Sir Robert Peel 'asked a gentleman in what the greatest 
feature of Burke’s eloquence la> The answer was, “The 
juries” “And what is his especial art in his dealtig i^th 
the Junes?’ asked the statesman ‘Why, you see, Sir, 
first he buttJters them up and then he slithers them dozun '’ This, 
Lever says, would be understood by an Irish reader if not 
by an English one I think even a Scotch readei will under¬ 
stand what was meant, when he re ids the following extract 
from a speech of a counsel learned in the law 
The case was one in which a slater in Dubhn took an 
action against an English officer for the loss of the services 
of his daughter The case wis a commonplace one, and, 
judging from the recorded evidence, was extremely weak 
The opportunity, however, was evidently one not to be 
lost by the eloquent barristci , and his opening speech brings 
in almost every foim of political venom and oiatorical clap¬ 
trap that can be conceived I extract a few gems out of the 
many with which this forensic display of eloquence abounds 
It vvilf be remembered that these are no make believe 
speeches of a fictnious counsellor Daly, “ butthenn up and 
slitherin’ down” an imaginary Galway juiy They are the 
words of a speech actually delivered in t|ie Pour Courts and 
recorded in a newspaper They were addressed to a jury 
of presumably sensible men (though the verdict would throw 
a doubt on this point' The speech was commented on as a 
masterpiece of eloquence \ leave the reader to judge fiom 
the extracts I quote, whether it comes far behind the most 
grotesque account of a trial at law given by either Lever or 
Dickens 

It appears that the learned Counsel went in person to the 
house of his client on the eve of the case, solely for the pur¬ 
pose, one would think of making a point ki his opening speech* 
After the usual opening he goes on thus _ 

“ ‘ 1 feel I cannot do my dhty, I am not fu to address you, I have 
c incai^citated myself I know not whether any of the calumnies 
which have so industriously anticipated this trial, have reached your 
ears, but I do confess they did so wound and poison mine, that, to 
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satisfy my doubts I visited the house of misery and mourning:, and 
§ the scene which set scepticism at rest, has set description at defiance 
Had I not yielded to those inteiestedf misrepresentaiion«, I might 
from my brief have sketchea^he fact, and from my fancy diawn the 

• consequences hut as it is, renlity rushes before my frighted memory, 
and silences the tongue and mocks the imagination ” * 

He Jhen illustraf;#;s how Ats tongue was silenced, by going on 
to tell the jury, that, besides the more sordid task of awarding 
damages, they had yet a higher duty to perform Xhe import¬ 
ation of political hatred into this part of the speech is veiy 
delicious He says, , 

“You are to do much more, you are to sat whether an ex 
ample of such transcendent turpitude is to stalk forth for public 
imitation Wnether natton%l niornls aie to have ihe law for their 
protection, oi Clime ahe defend int was an English Officer) 

IS to feed upon impunity Whether Chastity and Religion are still to 
be peimitted to linger in this province, or it is to become one loath 
son e den of legalised infamy Whethei the sacred volume of the 
Gospel and the venerable Statutes of the Liw are stiil to be respected, 
01 flung into the fur ace of a devouiing lust, or pertiap» converted into 
a pedestal on which the mob and the military are to erect the idol of a 
drunken adoration ’ 

This is a pretty tall exordium to a speech in a case where 
a simple fact was at issue, and the question of damages was 
to be derided by the juiy 

The passions excited by the Union had not yet died out, 
and this allusion to imported crime, and to the last remnants 
of respectability having a lingeiing existence in the province, 
weie admirably calculated to piepare a jury for the impartial 
discharge of the duty before them 

We have all of us laughed over Sergeant Buzfuz’s Sescription 
of Jhe deceased Bardell Is it aftei all more comjc than this 
description of the slater and of the prosaic fact, that he got 
married ? ^ 

“ It is now about five and twenty years since the plaintiff commen¬ 
ced bu mess as n slate merchant in the city of Dublin His vocation 
was humble, it is true, but it was nevertheless honest, and though, un¬ 
like his opponent, the heights of anilntion lay not before him, th« path 
of respectability did Aruved at the ige of manhood, for him the 
home of honesty was sacred , for him the poor man's child was 
^nassailed , no domestic desolation mouined him, no anniversary 
of woe commemorated his achievements , from his own sphere of life, 
naturally and honourably, he selected a companion whose beauty bless¬ 
ed his bed and whose virtues consecrated his dwelling Eleven love 
ly children blessed their union, the dai lings of their heart, the delight 
of their evenings, amd, as they blindly anticipated*, the pi op and solace 
of their approaching age* Oh Sacked Wedded Love! how dear • 
HdW delightful I How divine ^re thy enjoyments 1 Contentment 
crowns thy board 1 Affection glads thy fireside 1 • 

The learned counsel goes on for the best par^ of a column, 
with twaddle like thil In describing how the unhappy slater 
became bankrupt, he cannot leave rhodomontade alone , but he 
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attributes the woes of the luckless man to the devastating war^^ 
just concluded, and has something to say regarding the policy 
which dictated the action of our afmies However ridiculous 
thii oration may seem to one reading it seventy-five years later, 
it had Its due effect, for the jury award £7$^ damages, the 
exact amount which Sergeant Buzfuz exacted for Mrs Bardell, 
in a case about equally weak? judging from the evidence 

This IS nqt a solitary*mstance of this gentleman's eloquence 
It was he who defended the widow against the bibulous Lieute¬ 
nant, and, in three or/bur cases of the same nature as this one, 
he IS repotted as filing oflf effusions like those 1 have quoted 
In the other cases, however, the crime was unhappily 
genous and not tmpotted Pei haps even the English reader will 
now appreciate Counsellor Daly’s expression * One can hardly 
conceive a judge and jury sitting for hours and li tening to 
fustian like this The Couits in Ireland have been described 
by Lever as scenes of brilliant eloquence and sparkling repaitee 
Within one s own recollection, the wit of the late judges, 
Wliitesides and Dowse, rendered many a prosaic trial amusing 
Ihe quaiut sayings too, of Chief Ju>»tice Monahan are within the 
recollection of many of his countrymen who are now serving 
in India It was he who, on one very hot summer’s day, was 
trying an abstruse legal question, and looked up and saw the 
hall ciowded with a mob of the unwashed, who used the Court 
as a sort of lounge and probably as a relief fiom the glare 
outside He looked up at them and said, Now, you black- 
guatds, you don't understand a woid that is being said, ant? you 
are only crQwdmg up the place and making it hot (and he might 
have added another discomfort) Be off with you now and give, 
your rags a gallop tn tke Park ” It remains for a newspaper 
to give us a description of speeches which, m a novel, would be 
set down as pure nonsense, and a caricaturCbf some well-known 
speaker 

Some of the advertisements that appear in these sheets dis¬ 
close ^ state of things that would make the hair of a political 
economist stand on end For instance, we see a reward of three 
hundred*pounds offered for the apprehension of one Edward 
Shanahan, who defrauded His Majesty the King of diveVse 
linen and hempen bounties to which he, the said Shanahan, was 
not entitled The description of Mr Shanahan is not flattering 
to that defrauder qf His Majesty, for we are told that he is 
of respectable appearance in *his dress, but with a downcast 
look, as if unwilling to meet thq eve of the person whotn he 
addt^esses It is not to be wondered at, going about, as he was, 
with the dire intent of defrauding George of pious memory 
There is a strange contrast between this advertisement, offering 
three hundred pounds for the apprehension of a man who was 
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eullty of defrauding the revenue, and another on the same 
pkge which offers one hundred pounds reward for the appre¬ 
hension of one Daniel Magemiys, who was guilty of the minor 
offlnce of having wilfully murdered Norton Butler of Grouse 
Hall, by Bring a shot at him winch struck him, the said NortcAi 
Butler, in the thigh We are told, however, in this advertisement, 
that the Chief Commissioners of His Majesty’s Revenue of 
Inland Excise and Taxes in Ireland, holding in abhorrence 
and detestation the perpetrators of the said murder, and being 
desnous, as far as in them lies, to bring the.said Daniel Magen- 
nys to condign punishment, do hereby offer the reward of 
one hundred pounds to any peison or persons who shall appre¬ 
hend hhn and lodge him in any of His Majesty’s goals The 
abiioricnce 111 whith this crime was held in the year 1816 is a 
contrast to the view taken in more modem times with legard 
to murder in Donegal, which was also the scene of the crime 
for which Daniel was wanteil 

“ Exclusive dealing ” had also been developed as a fine art so 
far back as the times of which we are writing It had not yet, 
however, received its euphonious title at the hands of a scholar 
and a statesman It was then called by haish and uncompli¬ 
mentary teims, and those who employed the method were called 
such unpleasant names as ruffians and miscieants In those 
degenerate days, people had not got to the length of describing 
a low public-house keeper as ** the gentleman ’ who conducted 
negociations between Mr Glad-^tone and his suspects, and who 
tui nedjftut afterwards to be Mr Pat bherridan, one of the principal 
actors in the Phcenix Park tragedy So, ‘ exclusive dealers ’ h^d 
to be content with making their wishes known in homely and 
ters6 language—understanded however of the people to whom 
It was addressed • 

The following is a specimen of a manifesto, conveying the 
wishes of the patriotic* party in 1817 Like a lady’s letter, the 
pith of the document lies in the postcript It runs thus — 

We do hereby give notice, that jpen or ivomen in this baronv who 
will take any ground or grounds in this barony, will suffer very mu^ by 
hia cows and cattles of all kind being houghed or killed • 

^ CAPr Rousbr, 

* 1^ or me and my Companions 

N B —And also, they will be burned alive in their own houses 
There is a touching simplicity in this notice which commends 
It The threat, moreover, was not an idle one, for, in th% same 
paper, we read*no less than fiiTfe cases in which peisons who 
were obnoxious to Capt Rouser “ suffered veiy much,” by 
having their houses burned over their heads 

Terrible as these events were, we must consider what fhe 
Ireland of that day wbs like Take any one of these papers, 


* This is what tb^y st) led themselves 
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and we read of the people starving from causes which at;e 
now impossible Protection and unequal rcstiictions on industries 
and trade had driven t^ie necessaHes of life up to a price which 
made starvation the lot of the many Lever has given us many 
pittnres of the abject poverty in which the peasantry at the 
early part of the centuiy lived They are not found to be ex¬ 
aggerations when we read the de dings of men called “ mau- 
ghers, ’ or ^middle mdii, who simply battened on the poor, as 
regards the buj’sng and selling of all kinds of necessaries of 
life In Ballina, m, the West, we read of a laid on the potato 
market, in civilised Dublin we hear of the Police forcing dealers 
to sell meat in public market Then we read of the fnght^l 
devastations of fever in almost every town—preventible, as we 
know now, but absolutely fostered by taxing light and ventilation. 
Added to this was a Penal Code, fiercely savage in its ferocity, 
under which hangings and floggings followed the tiack of 
every Judge of Assize This was in itself enough to brutalise 
a people and familiarise them with crime We may deplore the 
savagery of Capt Rouser and his friends but they lived in savage 
times and under conditions of life in which their own miseries 
made them callous to the sufferings of others There was 
much more excuse to be made for tliem, the so called ruffians 
and miscreants, than there is for * the exclusive dealers" of 
the latter end of the century The one set of men were goaded 
by starvation and misery to crime, at a time when every offence 
was equally heinous, as far as the punishment with which it 
was visited , the others have committed their crimes against their 
country’s loterest and against society, at a time when the con¬ 
dition of the Irish tenant compares favourably with that of any 
agricultural community in the world not excepting the Bengal 
peasantry under the Tenancy Act We have no words suffi¬ 
ciently strong to condemn the Code under fi^hich offences were 
then puni-shed It was bad enough But, perhaps, we are des¬ 
tined before long to see a state of society nearly as bad, should 
it beqpme fashionable to caU dishonesty in payrrfent of rents 
an act of constitutional agitation, and a system of terrorism 
no less‘efficient than that of Capt Rouser’s, exclusive dealing , 
when murderers are let loose on society after but a few y^ars 
imprisonment, and we are only saved fiom the restoration 
of dynamiters to their friends and relations by the stand of 
one plucky Home Secretaiy, whose act hag alienated the 
sympathy of the Irish majonty who-control the destinies of 
the Empire We may be approajihing a time when Capt Rouser 
and^his friends, under other names, and in a more civilised 
guise, are destined to coerce the most distressful county by 
so-called constitutional methods, without afly fear of the Judge 
of Assize to control their action 
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History, we know, repeats itself, but we trust that ” the com¬ 
mon sense of most ” will prevent Ireland being relegated to 
either the conditions under* which Capt Rouser lived and 
flourished and eventually was hanged in chains, or to those under 
which his successors of some few years ago, carried on thfiir 
operations, before Mr Arthur Balfour restored the country to 
a state of prosperity and peace • 

In an account of the Meath AssizeS* held in 18U7, there is 
recorded a trial which, for romantic incident, beats most sensa¬ 
tional fictions It was the trial of an Iris^ country gentleman, 
a barrister, and a man of considerable propeity, on the extra¬ 
ordinary charge of robbing the mail coach between Dublin 
and Galway, and causing the death of the guard, who was shot 
in defending the property committed to his charge The whole 
story reads like a page out of a novel , but it is sober fact, and 
is published m great detail 

It appears that two then, under sentence of death for 
robbing, escaped from the jail at Trim, and hid themselves in 
the grounds of Dangan Ca',tle, the residence of Mr O’Connor, 
the gentleman subsequently brought to trial Slioitly after 
this, on the eve of the great fair of Ballinasloe, the mail 
coach was coming along at night near a place called 
Cappagh Hill There was a turnpike close by, and at about 
midnight the turnpike gate was seized and fastened, just as 
the coach was heard approaching A party of men lined the 
road on either side, called upon the coachman to stop and 
shot tjie guard who showed fight The crime remained un¬ 
detected for some time, until one of Mi O’Connor’s sens, when 
out shooting in the plantations, picked up a blunderbus which 
he Sftjok home and placed openly in his bedroom • The bed¬ 
room was in a cottage detached from the mam buflding His 
father, hearing of this had a seaich made of the grounds, and 
there discovered the mail bags all cut to pieces , a blunderbus, 
such as a guard of a coach would carry for the defence of 
the mails , and, various papers ajid bank bills He piomptly 
sent for a neighbouring gentleman, showed him what he had 
found, and consulted with him as to the best post office to which 
he should send the pioperty It will scarcely be believed thit 
this action on his part foimed one of the chief items of evidence 
against him on his trial No clue was found until some time 
after, when a man named Waiten was caught in the attempt 
to pas*- one of th*e nofes which had been stolen from the mail 
He was brought to trial, convicted and sentenced to be hanged 
He actually called Mr O’Connor as a witness to ^harac^er, 
and Mr O’Connor gave evidence as to his geneial character 
«^Mr O Connor’s evil star seemed to have pursued him in this 
too for he said, in a half joking way, to the solicitor for the 
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post office at the hotel, “ I don’t know why he has called me, 
for, although 1 know nothing against him, I think he is % 
d—blackguard ” This vifas used against Mr O’Connor at his trial 
When the fear of death was on Wairen he made the astounding 
statement to a priest, and afterwards repeated it to a Magistrate, 
that Mr O’Connor, one evening, sent for him (although he had no 
pievious dealings with him^ave such as he would have with any 
labourer on the estate), and without the slightest preface pro¬ 
posed to hnn tli«it he should abandon his career of petty lobbery 
(of which he confessed to about a dozen crimes), and join him 
(Mr O’Connor) in robbing the mail He said he had the two 
escaped convicts under his protection in the demesne grounds, 
and that Warren should find some allies and carry out the 
plot They were all to take up mail robbing, then, as a 
profession, and follow up this crime by robbing the Enniskillen 
mail later on 

He then went on to say that Mr O’Connor then supplied 
them with arms and sent them off on their mission, that they 
all came back to Dangan Castle and there distributed the spoil 

Mr O'Connor then, according to this informer, announced 
his intention of sending up the stolen bags to the authoiities 
at the post office, and of capturing the escaped prisoners, so 
that suspicion should be dravn off himself, and he would tnen 
be in a position to give evidence as to character in favour of 
his accomplices, should they be so unfortunate as to be caught 
It will be beyond the bounds of belief, that, upon this 
evidence, a gentleman of rank and position and of substantial 
wealth w^ tried for his life , but such was the case No less 
a person than the celebrated Sir Francis Buidett came over 
from London to give evidence as to Mr O’Connor’s moans 
and position That he was acquitted, was a matter of coutse 
It is not so easy to realise that, when the informer was tried for 
perjury, the jury could not agree It, however, subsequently came 
out that one juryman refused to convict, because he knew that 
the prisoner would be hange^ were he convicted foi* perjury a 
comment on the advantage of the Draconian code which then 
prevailed It is a pity that the papers at my disposal do not 
come up to a date sufficiently late, to en tble me to find out what 
became of the interesting penitent Warren We know that 
he was put back for trial after the jury disagreed, and it is to 
be hoped that the pieparation he received for death was not 
thrown away on fum , • • 

The informer plays a part in many of Lever’s novelss but I 
venture to say that not one of* his pictures comes up to the 
realty Mr Warren, was, by his own confession, a thief 
by profession He was also a membes of a society called 
carers We have read of carding ” m the annals of the 
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Land League, but we have from this gentleman’s own lips a 
fdescription of the modus operandt of carding When a 
person became obnoxious tp the members of this interesting 
fraternity, which occurred by an exhibition of churlishness 
in refusing to part with his goods or money for the benefit 
of the poor, he was visited by a carding party The visitors had 
an instrument which consisted of a board studded with nails 
This was drawn up and down the back, of the churlish man, 
until the cockles of bis heart were warmeii and a spirit of 
generosity pervaded it This effect was generally secured 
after a few applications of the card Perhaps if this method 
of instilling generosity had been known in the times of 
Davi 4 , poor Nabal might not have been handed down to 
the world as an example of “ a churlish man ” 

Mr Warren crowned his career by exhibiting the charac¬ 
ter of a religious man, when he saw the gallows within measur¬ 
able distance , and, as suoh, he felt it his duty to denounce his 
former associates, including one gentleman who was distinguished 
as the Prince of Carders He, also, not only thought it 
right to denounce Mr O’Connor as a highway robber, but also 
had the effrontery to swear that this gentleman of property had 
sworu him Warren in as a member of a Society whose ratson 
(Petr& was a crusade against all those who would not part with 
their wealth for the benefit of the poor This is a record of a 
career of villainy difficult to beat in any novel Yet it is a story 
told in the witness box by a man, of himself and his career 
Travellers in this country must have often noticed groups 
of Ccfrts encamping by the roadside at the close pf the 
This is done, not so much for the purpose of mutual protection as 
fox company’s sake, and for the purpose of cooking and feeding 
together Such stages were not unknown in Ireland at the early 
part of this century, but in that country protection was as 
much required as convenience in the way of food and shelter 
Strings of carts used to go from the larger towns to the 
smaller country villages They went in company, as far as 
possible, and, when, broken uf into detachments, they had 
to leave the main load, they took care, as far as posable, that 
thgir journey was ended by night, and that they got to some 
inhabited place before darkness came on We read of a convoy 
of these carts leaving Dublin by the Naas road, and having to 
halt for the night, they were attacked by a band of robbers 
who succeeded* in snaking off with every ’piece of property 
on the carts, with th*e exception of two casks of whiskey, 
which were too heavy to move" The whiskey, however, was left* 
as a sort of kill for them, and the ruse was a successful one* For 
the thieves returned«the following evening, doubtless anticipating 
a good time, but they walked into the hands of the police, and 
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were captured and eventually hanged in chains on the sdene of 
their crime ^ 

Apart from the risk^ of being robbed or murdered, a 
journey in those times must have been rather trying to a person 
of tsa neivous temperament It could not have been pleasant 
to come across the bodies of men hanged in chains about 
the road The feelings of,tlie people who suffered from these 
marauders were seemingly not considered in executing justice 
on the criminal^ for, we are told of a pirsonage being made 
the scene of an execution because the culprits weie sentenced 
for robbing the Curate One can imagine the feelings of a 
couniry parson on being told that a gallows was being erected 
on his tennis ground, and the announcement followed up by 
the appearance of a cart with the hangman, his victim sitting 
on his coffin, and " the Ordinary ” in attendance Yet we 
read of more than one instance in which insuR was added to 
injury, by a man first having his ■' house robbed and then 
having his lawn turned into the scene of a public execution 
It is to be hoped that the culput’s body, hanged in chains, was 
not left as a permanent ornament to th:i premises 

The adventures of Fieny the Highwayman are told with 
dramatic vigour in the pages of the Knight of Gwynije 
We have in these contemporary records, an account of the 
capture of a notorious desperado, whose love for the bottle 
caused his capture in the long run It was effected in the yard 
of an inn into which he had gone to lefresh the inner man We 
read of the desperate hand-to hand fight he made, and^that 
he would, in all piobability have escaped, had he not been too 
drunk to get away This captiiic was seemingly witnessed by 
a crowd of people who, by force of numbers, could have cffeet- 
ed it, but, as we read in Lever, the sympathies of the people 
were alwajs on the side of these desperateiinen, and it would 
have been as much as any man’s life was worth to have aided 
the police in bringing one of them to justice 

There are seveial accounts pf duels in these pagas One was 
of rather a peculiar chaiacter, and was racy of the soil It 
appears ‘that one of his Majesty's Judges was holding a feast 
of blood somewhere near the lakes of Killarney He to )k 
the opportunity of a Sunday intervening, to rest from his 
judicial work and enjoy the beauties of nature The boatman 
who rowed him was, one would think, ignorant of the rank of 
his passenger, for He gave him a graphic atfcount of how two 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood had had a difference of 
opinion, and weie about to decide their difierence by an 
e>^cW%mge of shots The worthy Judge at once wrote to the father 
of one of the -combatants and to the brother of the other, 
calling upon them to put a stop to this scandalously illegal 
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proceeding I'he father, it appears, tried in vain to induce his 
son to desist, but the brother of the other duellist answered 
the judge pretty much as Cam is rep< Vied to have done, and 
said lie was not his bi other’s keeper, and beemingly bade hiS 
brother God speed on his eriand of vindicating his hoiumn 
Great was the wiathpf the learned Juilge when he found that 
his august presence and mandate bad failed to quench the 
ardour of the two young fire-eaters • He sent, for the 
brother and father of each and seemingly held aJcind of Star 
Chamber investigation, for the proceeding, took place in hiS 
private room, to winch the public or the pi ess nere not ad¬ 
mitted The defiant brother was fined £i ooo but the f ite of the 
father \Ais not divulged No punisiiment is recorded as 
having been meted* out to the prii cip lU, which seems rather 
one-sided justice 

People fought Tor very little, it would appear, in those days. 
Two gentlemen, for instance,*feil out regarding the quesiion as 
to whether Miss A or Miss X was light on some point of eti¬ 
quette, <tf a trifling nature at a ball They at once proceeded 
to settle the point witii fnstols, and blazed ai\ay at each other, 
until one man paited the other’s hair with a bullet This was 
Considered close shaving enough to vindicate wounded hon mr, 
and the combatants were marched off the ground by their 
seconds Had the bullet gone a little lowei down, and one of 
the two would have had a fellow-creature s life on his con¬ 
science, and some few people would have to mourn one of their 
friends or relatives This so called code of honour was in keep¬ 
ing with the barbarous state of the law, and the setiu-savage: 
st.*te of Society 

Every one knows the very close connexion that existed, 
for many generations, between lieland and the Continent. 
“The Daltons ” and ’•the Dod Family Abroad ” give pictures 
respectively of the lives led by a ruined gentle family abroad, 
and the more comic adventures of a Squireen and his wife and 
family on a slidlrt tour on the Contment The latter book* is 
iricsistibly funny Poor Mr Ood, is pictured cursing th^ day 
on which he ever was induced to go away from his farm. His 
wife trying to scrape her way into, what she considered, good 
society, and being taken in by valets and escrocs of every 
description, ashamed of her husband’s vulgarity and going 
so far as to give a bail when she fondly thinks he isstfely 
lodged in Jail 1 allude* to these books to draw attention 
to the letters from abroad which appear in this Gazette Long, 
chatty letters, such as the members of a family living on tine 
Continent would write jto their ft lends at home,^ fill a large 
portion «^of these papers People in those days had to do 
without daily telegrams, giving meagre items of news, but they 
VOL. xcviij * . • 8 
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were rewarded by most charming leisurely written letters We 
can quite imagine the pUasuie which these letters g a vet to 
many a countrv housei; and how the chat about society abroad 
must have inteiested those whose relations were driven to. live 
^broad by the dire necessity of the times The correspondents 
weie cleatly men and women of education mixing in the best 
society abioad In these^letters alone thefe is the mateiial for 
a novel had not Lever previously occupied the ground 

Illicit distillation of potheen in Ireland is now as extinct as 
the snakes and toads banished by St Patiick But in 
the limes of which we are writing, the tiade was brisk, judging 
from the sevi re notices against it published in the adveitise- 
ment columns I can recollect the time when a,separate 
Revenue Police used to be kept up for the prevention of dis¬ 
tillation Even now the epithet “potheen spy” is used as 
a teim of abu^e A cunou« account appears which shows 
thit there was a necessity of watching the watchers themselves, 
for we read of the Sheriff of Sligo having seized and offered 
for «ale the property of a gentleman who got into difBculties 
Amongst his goods and chattels was a ca»e, for which the 
officer in charge of his Majesty’s customs cjfftred a priv »te bid 
of two guint.«s, and became unpleasant to the Sheriff who 
refused the offeied bid The case was opened and was found 
to contain two barrels of whiskey which never paid the king 
six pence It was not uncommon, some 40 years ago, for a 
small keg to be foui d in a police officer’s house after any 
large seizure H< vv it came there was a inysteiy, bub it never 
left the house till it was consumed The cheapness of whisky 
has now'^rendered illicit distillation profitless, but from all we 
read the spirit made on the mountain side was good and 
wholesome Unlike the fnglitful stuff which is now sold at 
fairs and markets, and which was described by the late Mr 
A M Sullivan,' as resembling a toich light procession going 
down a man’s throat ” Perhaps, the change in tiie quality of 
the national beverage has something to do with «the disappear¬ 
ance of the spirit of fun and fair fighting which used to 
characteiise all assemblies where Iiishmen gatheied together, 
imd has given us 111 its place Irish Yankee sedition, ai^ the 
use of ** dynamite and revolver,” lamented by the late Laureate 
Many of us remember the quaint foims of law which pre¬ 
vailed up to within comparatively recent years, *' whereby 
plaintiffs were’greatly damnified apd *aggfleved ” and other 
txtraordinary phraseology was used It will surpnse people 
to learn that so lately as tHe year 1817, the plea of wager by 
bhtile was not unknown We have an account of what was 
known as * sin appeal of minder” It itppears that one gentle¬ 
man discharged a pistol loaded with gun powder and a bullet 
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into the body of another, whereby the aforesaid gentleman 
die(? A true bill was found against the discharger of the 
deadly weapon, but he was acquitted by Ihe petty jury He 
was, however, held to heavy bail Why, or wherefore, after his 
acquittal, does not appear The next of kin of the deceased fcel< * 
ing himself damnihed and aggrieved by this veidict, brought 
forward in the Court of the King*s Bench, what was called an 
appeal of murder under some Statute which was qbsolete 
though unrepealed • 

The accused was not to be caught nappyigi for he denied 
his guilt and demanded the privilege of defending his inno 
cence with his body, and did then and there wage battle 
with his accuser, for which purpose he drew off his glove A 
discussion then arose as to the proper custody of the glove, 
and It was finally deposited in Court, and the judges adjourned 
the case for a term, to give judgment on this extraordinary 
plea Unfortunately I have ‘not got the paper in which the 
final result of this case appeared But reading the account 
of It brought one back somewhat to the times of Ivanhoe 
One ingenious argument against the proposed battle was that, 
because one murder had been committed, there was no reason 
why the Court should order another to be done This argument 
was deemed disrespectful to the Court and had to be withdrawn 
The whole case shows that we are not so very far removed from 
feudal times and customs 

A long manifesto from the loyal Roman Catholic inhabitants 
of Irelan(|,* addressed to their Protestant brethren, indicates a 
condition of things in marked contrast to those whioh now 
prevail At that tune the fact of a man being a Roman 
Catholic practically debarred him fiom all Civil rights, and 
this appeal was simply a plea for the co-operation of Protes¬ 
tants, in seeming for Roman Catholics the ordinary rights of 
free men 

It IS almost inconceivable that such a state of things could 
exist within even 70 years of our own times, and that the 
holding of certain views on lehgion could have in itself made 
a serf of a freemen Yet it was so Reading of such condi¬ 
tions of* society, makes one wonder how the people of Ireland 
tolerated a system which was nothing short of oppression 
Any attempt in those times to shake off a yoke which must 
have been well nigl\ intolerable, could have been understood, 
and must have claimed tlie sympathy of us, who can look back 
from the Aand point of the present day upon the sufferings 
which men endured when our fathers were as yet unborili • 

The times have truly changed, and we with them ^All classes 
and creeds are now eqtial in the eyes of the lavi^ and those 
who craved the co-operation of their Protestaht fellow country- 
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men in obtaining emancipation, have now attained not only 
freedom, but the poyirer of dictating a policy to an English 

Prime Minister ' 

The annals of the Meath election petition would sug|[est a 
• doubt as to whether that freedom is altogether so complete as 
one would wish it to be At any rate, if it is not, the limita> 
tion of It IS no longer due to an alien ascendancy Its foes 
are of its own hou^hold 

Such was Ireland shortly aftei the Union A volume might 
be written from ^-hese moth eaten papers to show stril further 
how very far removed her condition was from the present 
outward aspect of civilization she presents to the world 

Roman Catholics and Protestants are now on terms of social 
and political equality, the condition of eveiy class of the 
community has materially improved , railways have taken the 
place of the coaches which crawled through the country , 
travellers no longei go in bodily fcai of highwaymen and 
robbers 

Humanity is no longer outraged by death sentences for 
every trivial offence Nor are the susceptibilities of people 
shocked by the spectacle of men hanging in chains on the 
road sides Free tiade and competition have done away with 
maughers and other harpies, who rendered the necessaries of 
life inaccessible to the bulk of the people The potato no longer 
forms the one food staple to stand between the people and 
starvation The casual visitor could see but little difference in 
material prosperity between the towns in England ancf those in 
Ireland; whilst the student of agricultural economics would dis¬ 
cover a state of things under which the status of the Irish 
Agriculturalist compares favourably, as regards his landlord, 
with that of any peasantry in the woild 

Yet, with all this great change in its material and social 
prosperity, we are brought face to face with a country as much 
divided by internal dissensions, as it was when Lever described 

hiB countrymen as * " 

Fighting like devils for conciliation, and hating each other for the 
love of God 

We see Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites at each other*s throats 
We see Ulstermen arrayed against both Now, this is not an 
edifying spectacle for the rest of Europe It is an absolutely 
saddening one to any Irishman who has.tbe good of his country 
at his heart 

The charge of Mr Justice X) Brien at the Clare and Kerry 
Assizes still further discloses a state of things little short of 
appalling Crime stalks, undetected in almost every case , and, 
where the onenders are brought to trial, the trial is a farce, for 
t]^ janes refuse to convict m the face of the clearest evidence 
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Whether a man be a Unionist or a Home Ruler, it is a sad and 
humiliating reflection to see this outcome •of so-called civilisa¬ 
tion at the end of the century ^^.s I said, I do not intend this 
to be a political article My countrymen are divided in their , 
opinion as to whether Separation or Union is the better 
course Every man has a right to his opinion, and to 
have his opinion respected and tolerated ,Such respect and 
toleration, however, are impossible, so long as the masses are 
influenced by people whose interest it is to keep an open sore 
running, and to prevent the land having rest It seems a strange 
thing to many of us that a country which has grown with Eng¬ 
land’s growth and strengthened with England's strength should, 
like an offending eye 9r right hand, have to be cast away from 
the Great Empire which her sons have done so much to make 
and maintain T(\us the extension of a liberal system of local 
self government is all that is required to enable Irishmen to 
deal with their own affairs There are many, however, who 
think differently, and they are entitled to their opinions There 
IS yet a third section of the community, and it is to that 
section that Ireland owes her troubles in the past, and 
against whom both Unionists and Home Rulers, who are sincere 
in their desire for the good of the old country, would do well 
to be on their guard 

That section consists of the poll tical firebrand and the paid 
agitator, no matter to which side he lends or hires his services 

To thesQ men a state of contentment in the country means 
that all ho’^e of their gains is gone Were Home Rule granted 
to-morrow, a fresh agitation would at once be set on fdot, to 
gain a <itill wider measure of separation This has beei\ clearly 
shown by the agitation set on foot for the release of the dynami- 
tards and the indignation,expressed against the Home Secretary^ 
who had the courage to declare that such pests to Society in 
England, at any rate, would be kept safe from doing fuither 
mischief It was,not enough for those who claimed Ahe release 
of these would be wholesale murderers that the Gweedore 
criminals were set at liberty, a step in the opinion of many 
thinking^ men fraught with grave danger They must have 
those who planned the wholesale murder of innocent people 
also set at libeity These men would nevei be content with 
any measure of Home Rule, which any Government would 
concede Separation and al)solute independence Is what they 
desire, anck if they even got that, they would not be at a loss to 
find some subject of internecine strife, upon which to exercise 
their talents for mischief and for the stirring up of evil passions * 

On the other side theie are those who live bj^ religious 
animosity, and, if the Home Rule Bill were defeated, would use 
the occasion ifor a celebration of a second battle of (he Boyne 
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and for the excitement of those evil passions,—the strongest of 
all passions that can excite the human race,—those arising out 
of the odium theologicum which has been the curse of Ireland 
Sensible men can fight the Home Rule question with fair 
weapons They can discuss what is for the good of our com 
mon country and foi the Empire at large, without talking of 
importing stands pf arins on the one side, or significant allu¬ 
sions to “ djealing with those gentry (the Ulstermen) later on," 
on the other We who desire to maintain the Union, do not 
fear the result of an appeal to the common sense of the nation 
at large Our opponents, doubtless, say the same thing Neither 
of us, I imagine, cares for the aid of the auxiliaries who, aiiJ^far 
as talk and threats go, are the loudest on the one side or on 
the other Whatever the result may be,—and the next General 
Election will show that very decisively, onp way or the other,— 
those who, like the writer, are living away from the strife of 
parties, but yet have not lost their interest in tlie well-being of 
the dear old country, must only hope, that it will bring peace to 
Ireland and heal the land which is sorely shaken , that Irish 
men of all shades of political opinions will once more fall into 
line with the rest of the mighty Empire, which Ireland’s sons 
in this country are proud to serve, and that in the Island 
Itself we may, to quote our national poet, see 

Like the rainbow s light 
Her various tints unite, 

And form in Heaven’s sight 
One Arch of Peace 

A C Tute 
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Art* VII —the INDO-CHINESE OPIUM QUESTION 
AS 11 STANDS IN i«93 

M y valued friend Dr Arthur Pierson, of the United States, 
111 a kind fiievvcH letter on liib leaym^ Gieat Ihitun, 
dated March 30, 1892, anionnst otlu r leinarkb writes as*f«>llows 
*' Your position on the Opium-Question is the only aiti- 
' tude, which 1 cannot undeistand 
My object in these hues is to explain it 

It is not unknown th it for half a century I have made the 
subject of Christian JMissions all over the woild my sp cial 
study and that the work of the Bible-Societies is my special 
delight Duiing the quarter of a century, 1843 to 1S67, that I 
spent in British India, as an administrator both in the Revenue 
and Judicial Department I acquiied a piactical knowlidge of 
the system in force for the government of that country, and, 
dv elling among the people in close intimacy, I acquired also a 
great love for them, and any wrong inflicted upon them, I 
learned to look on as a personal wrong, and I care not from 
what*quartei that wrong comes for I am ready to be their 
champion against the Government of the country, the manu- 
faciuters of M mchester the injudicious missionary, or the 
sensational association of good men and women in England, 
who lift up one corner of the gicat Governmental cat pet, which 
is spread over Biitish India, and fret, if the pattern and texture 
are not piecisely according to their own preconceptions, their 
own narrow experiences, and their own hastily-foi;med pre¬ 
judices I feel sure that the amiable members of such asso¬ 
ciations do not wish tc^injure the people of India by their wild 
and hopeless crusade against caste, the cultivation of the 
poppy, the controlled sale of intoxicating liquors and drugs, 
the marriage o^ infants the difficulty experienced by a Hindu 
widow in finding a second husband, and other fond schemes of 
benevolence, but I submit that their soundest policy would be 
to work by the instrumentality of lectures, printed books, and 
the Indian public Piess, so as to influence the opinion of the 
educated women and men of British India, and leave it to them 
to effect the desired reform in their social habits 

My first positiort is, that irresponsible parties ifi Great Britain 
had better leave the domestic affaiisof the people of India alone, 
and turn to the blots in their own* country the drunken habits 
of the most drunken nation in Europe, the sexual piofligacy 
of our great cities, and 4 he sad sufferings of the poor, especially 
the female poor, in the Metropolis Still more is it incumbent 
on the missionary whg is sent out to preach the Gospel and 
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di*!tnbute translations of the Holy Scriptures, to keep tc^ his 
own partictilrir wud hoi) duty, tind leave such mundctue bubjtcts 
t<» the people t>f India their‘>elves, or these of their coyntry- 
^ nteit who understand the difficu't\ of the pioblem and who arc 
miuh more quaiifi( d to handle them, Ust haply, whtle good 
pet pie are straining at their ovin paiticular scheme of reforms, 
the gieat Empire,should suddenly dissolve, and fade away. 
Those who have studied the problem with the greatest care, arc 
belter inf>>rined as to the extreme instability of the Biitish 
Power in British india the greatest field for the labour of the 
Evangelist would be closed in the confusion which would 
follow the disiuption of the great, benevolent and \yell inte^i- 
Honed Government of British India 1 haye no personal motive 
in suppoiting the policy of that Government, as I left Biitish 
India owing to domestic afflictions, with the t^rm of my seivice 
uncompleted without pension, and without any honours, as the 
reward ot service My position is one of entne independence, 

I am too old now to write with any personal ulterior object 
The people of France, in their thousand vineyards, produce 
alcoholic liquors which pri>ve to be the ruin and disgrace of 
many Englishmen Does the British Government expostulate 
with the Goveimnent of Fiance, tmd point out to them the 
shame of sending pmson for the s ike of filthy lucie into the 
boundaiies of a fiten>lly cnuntij ? The Republic would reply 
that the Biitish Govennnent was quite at liberty and quite able, 
to exclude any impoits frim Its poits, and might sarcastically 
draw attention to the vast amount of beer, whi-^ky, gin, and rum 
* which come into existence within the limits of Gieat Britain 
and Ireland , Sunilaily the Empeioi of China is qune able if 
he chose.to reinonstiate with the Biitish Government against 
the import of ( piuin into China, and^he British Government 
could tlv n suggest to the Emperor of China to forbid the 
impoit by his own Revenue laws, and might sarcastically diaw 
atjentinn to the fact, th^t wiihin the Empiie of China is pro* 
duutd ten times the amount of opium imported from India, that 
the Indian opium is consumed by about two millions out of 
a population of about foui hundred millions We know, us a 
fact that the Emperor of China neither does make that com* 
plant nor wishes to stop the impoit of opium, which supplies 
the Impelidl Treasury wnh an income cf Two Millions of 
Pounds, annually levied at the Points as Eitcise So vast and 
liicieasing Is the cultivation of tlie poppy in Chim, that we 
may reas >nably expect that,* within this geiieraiiou, the import 
of Indian opium will cease, under the same inexorable law of 
commerce winch destroyed the celebrated textile fabrics of 
Oakka and Bengal through the competition of Biitish iinpoits 
One single Province of China produces more opium than the 
wlmle of tndia«. * 
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I I am not careful to discuss the question whether the indulg¬ 
ing m opium IS, as some say, a necessity , as others say, an 
innocent pleasuie, or, as a tRiid p*»rty say, a curse I ceitainly 
aJmit that, if the creation of the world, and its products, were 
an open question, 1 should have om>tied the poppy, the vine, 
hops, barley, and any othei of the numeious staples from 
which intoxicating liquors are pfoduced I should also have 
omitted saltpetre, lead, and tobacco But they do* exist, and 
to the Ruling power in each country must be Idft the sole care 
of controlling the import or culture, or manufacture The 
good people of the Anti Opium-Society have no experience 
of the difficulty of ruling subject countries Polygamy where 
a man* can legally have many wives, polyandiy, uheie a woman 
can legally have* many husbands, idolatry in all its hideous 
forms, iiifant-marriages, unlimited power of divorce, are not 
pleasant subjects to hav^ to tolerate, or support by decree, in 
British Courts of Law, but when Christians undertake the 
solemn duty of ruling non Christian countries, they must accept 
the consequences, and the accompaniments It is not clear, 
why these good people devote themselves with such enthusiasm 
to the Anti-Opium-problem in a P'oieign Empiie, at such a dis¬ 
tance from our shores, while under their very eyes the poor 
negioes residing in our Colonies and Piotectoiates on the West 
Coast of Africa, aie inundated with alcoholic liquor, despatch¬ 
ed for the sake of filthy lucre from Biitish potts Ihere we 
are tn^ery deed our btothet^s keeper it i-> not very clear, what 
the British Nation has to do with the morals of the people of 
China who made us their judges ? To those 'who h4ve 
stifled the habits of the people of China, opium-smoking 
does not appear to be the heaviest, or most disgustpig, of their 
fiailties It is not on^account of their opium-smoking that they 
are excluded from the United States, but for something woise 
In China the Protestant Missionaries do not appear to ad¬ 
vantage the fact, that they ail agiee in this particular miscon¬ 
ception of tfieir duty, craze, or prejudice, convinces the impar¬ 
tial observer that the question has not been inquired*into, or 
argyed out a little healthy opposition would be advantageous 
The Protestant missionaries aie not popular in China as a class, 
and the reports which are printed of their proceedings, quite 
explain the unpopularity China is a great, ancient and civilised 
Empire, and the Chinese think as well of themselves, as Eng¬ 
lishmen think of themselves Wc have only to imagine associ¬ 
ations of Buddhist missionafies settling in England, and 
deporting themselves as the Protestant missionaiy departs 
bun^telf in China, and singling out the French wine manu¬ 
facturers, and the English licensed victualleis, as their ground 
of attack. they would not be 4)opular It is repiarkable that, 
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though Cardinal Manning put himself so forward in the Anb - 
opium question, the Fieiich missionaiies of the Romish Church, 
whose leports 1 read from week to week iii the Missions Catho- 
liques of Ly<ms, or quaiterly ni the Annals of the Propaga- 
tiDii of the Faith, raiely allude to opium they object to the 
heretical missionaries of Pjotestant Europe, and the exposure 
of infant children to ^le and the other unpleasant habits of 
^he people'of China Piince Kung lemarked to the British 
Repieseiitativc,*' Take away your opium, and >our mission- 
anes’* it appeals, that the Piotestant missionaries side with 
Prince Kung as legards the opium the Church of Rome sides 
with him as legaids the other bianch of the lequest ‘Vyith alK 
the earnest and successful attempts of the m|ssionaiies to open 
Opium Hospittls, and cuie the sots of then fatal and degiaded 
h ibit, I heartily agree Whethei they are justified in exclu¬ 
ding the opium smokers fiom Church privileges, and the Sacra¬ 
ments, may be open to question, but that is a matter within 
their own discietion Good, yet mistaken, leligionists, have at 
all times of Church-history made themselves ridiculous Ter- 
tulhan mentions that the Marcionists admitted no mairied 
peison to Baptism, unless he consented to a divorce in the 
time of Cypiian, the maiiied ordained Minister had to sepai- 
ate fiom his lawful wife, mensA et toro this lule was passed 
from the purest and highest motive Many Christians in Eng¬ 
land do worse things than opium smoking, and yet are not ex¬ 
cluded To the SiUh the smoking of tobacco is forbidden as 
a crime The desire is, to get such sinners to Church, rather 
than to shut them out liowevei, the missionaiies may be pre¬ 
sumed to knjow best if they weie to petition the Emperor to 
issue an Edjet to destioy all the opium dens, and denounce the 
Treaty admitting Indian opium, much ii^the same way as the 
Emperoi Honorius ordered the destruction of the temple of 
Serapis in Alexandria, we might reflect on their want of wis¬ 
dom, but not wonder at it but, when they seek ^’O injure the 
peo{Me of India, and mislead a great portion of the British 
NationT it is the duty of everyone, who loves the people of In¬ 
dia, to wage war to the knife » 

The Anti-Opium Association does not go in for historical 
accuracy, and allows a large license of legend as legards the 
events of 1842, or of 1857 both of which I personally lecol- 
lect, as 1 was in Tndia at the time how^veT, lef the past pass 
but, when the license is assumed to be inaccuiate as to what 
happened in the House of Commons in 1891 ,1 must take the 
liberty to correct them The Honorary Secretaiy to the Anti- 
Opium-Urgen(^ Committee, in a letter no the Tmes, dated 
* August, 1892, wiites —** the Anglo-India Opium-trade, a traffic 
* which the House of Commons has condemned as morally 
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“ indefensible,” and “ that ought to be abolished ” Surely he 
was under the influence of the drug, when he thus wrote 
^pril 10, 1891, IS not so long ago Sir Joseph Pease did, indeed, 
propose, that certain woids should be substituted in a mQtion 
which comprised those sentences, and they were added by 
a majority of 30 in a house of 290 when the main questi«)n, 
ds amended, was proposed, the late Sii,Robert Fowler pioposed 
another amendment “ that this House, feeling the pressure of 
“ taxation of the people of India, will take steps to reimburse 
“ the deficiency so caused to the Indian Government," and, when 
the question was put, that these words be then added, Mr. 
Hea^ spoke for ten minutes, when, it ‘ being one of the clock 
“ Mr Speaker the House without the question put ” 

the House was committed to nothing The lesolution cairicd as 
an amendment, was never put to the House as a substantive 
motion • 

" Solvuntur nsu tabula * 

It looks as if the question would never arise in the Commons 
again in this form Five millions per annum represent so 
many pennies in the pound for the Income-Tax the question 
may be discussed, as an academic display of high morality, but 
tliere it will end No Chancelloi of the Exchequer will include 
such an item in his Budget, but the fact that Sir Robert Fowl¬ 
er, with the consent of his brother-in-law, Sir Joseph Pease, 
proposed this amendment, marks a new departure in the matter 
the House of Commons seems on the eve of appreciatii^ the 
facf that the semi-independcnt constitutional Gpverni^nt of 
British India will never yield in this question, and that it is 
one of financial life or death to the people of India In the 
course of time the Chinese market may die out, but the people 
of India will have no grievance against their Government, for 
the mine of silver will have been worked out But to throw 
overboard the treasure at the suggestion of a body of irrespon¬ 
sible enthusiasts at the other ei^d of the world, would* create 
and justify a rebellion Great Britain lost her North American 
Colonies for a far smaller blunder than this 
• The people of India who have received an English educa¬ 
tion, must be amazed at what must seem to them the hypocrisy 
of the English people, or a portion of them In the books read 
in the State and the Missionary College, .history tells them 
that the British Nation is the great slayer of mankind, the 
exterminator of weaker raeps in Australia, South Africa, and 
North America, the dominator by force of arms of Indiai the 
systematic bully of China and Japan, the exporter of saltpetre, 
arms of precision,* and poisonous liquor, in past centuries the 
great Slave-dealer of ihe world , and yet suddenly it has become 
so squeamish, and thin-skinned, as to ojsject to a trade legalised 
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by the Empire of India, which exports the article, and the^ 
Empire of China, whichjmports it who thus strain at a gnat 
in the way of Chinese Op'ium, and »wallow a camel in the way 
of liquor manufactured in Great Britain, either for the ruin of 
Its own children, or the poisoning of the natives of subject 
provinces If it is really a moral offence, cadtt questio, but the 
principle must extend to th® whole area of Bntish commerce, 
Br'tish colopization, and Bntish domination of subject countries 
by biute foice* Some ingenious platfoim-speakers compare 
the Opium-Trade to tjie Slave-Tiade, and seem to be able to 
say a good word for the latter It may be, that both Trades 
are, or can be, a curse to the country which expoits, and the 
country whicli imports I do not say that it is so, but th 5 ana¬ 
logy IS possible but in the slave trade there i 5 a third ingredi¬ 
ent, “ the slave,” in whose favour the sympathy of the world 
was roused, a man of like passions with ourselifes, for whom 
Christ died on the Cross Our good friends of the Anti Opium 
Association can scarcely rouse such feelings in favour of the 
Opium ball 

The young Indian educated in our Colleges, or perhaps a 
visitor to Great Britain, hears with surprise, that one Cathedral 
at Dublin was magnificently restored b> a manufacturer and 
retailers of Dublin stout, and that another Cathedral in the 
same city was restored, and a Church house built, by a manu¬ 
facturer and retailer of Irish whisky One of the famous odes 
of the Peisian Poet, Hafiz, commences with lines, familiar to all 
educated youths in India 

“.Yesterday my Spintual guide went from the Mosque to the 
Wine Shop ” 

Here we Have the reverse process, and the unhallowed pro¬ 
ceeds, and acCursed profits (to borrow the phraseology of the 
Anti Opium-Trade Association) of the beer*shop, and whisky 
bar, go to the place of worship Surely a nation should not 
be allowed to go into Court, and charge others with sin if 
their «swn hands are not cleaffi I admit, that bfewers, and 
distillery, are full of good works, and occupy a prominent 
position on religious platforms Not long ago a benevolent 
person, retired from trade, in my presence presented to a 
missionary society a vast sum of money to be spent for the 
benefit of the Chinese Someone suggested that inquiry 
should be made, • whether the money had been made in the 
opium trade, but the question was not allowed to be put , the 

f fest maxim is that of dear old Horace 

* Si possis recte si non, quocunque modo Rem ” 

Every shilling, or rupee, or dollar, accumulated in the home- 
trade of alcohol must have contributed more or leys to the 
injury ^ millions who had not th^ grace to be temperate. As 
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|n fact every country has its particular stimulant, and every 
class of society its peculiar indulgence, the real question is the 
abuse of such stimulant, ndt the moderate use The people of 
Scotland are addicted to whisky reverent ministers call 
out a blush for their dram at meals a story is told ofa 
Scotch missionary, fresh from China, making an hour’s address 
on the abomination of opium in Clfina, and then hurrying to 
the refreshment for a glass of whisky to restore his’ exhausted 
powers, and no one would wish to blame him 

It IS a fair challenge can anyone iirdicate the death of a 
single Chinaman, or Indian, caused by opium ? Is the Chinese 
sot as dangerous to the public or his family as the Scotchman 
who h^s taken too much whisky ? Is the population of China 
or India shrinkin'g like that of France, and Spain ? Is the 
procreation of children impeded by the use of opium, smoked, 
or eaten? Is’ the progyress of education and the higher 
civilisation obstructed? The people of India have a very 
sensitive, and highly educated, conscience The Hindu would 
die sooner than kill a cow, or eat beef the Mahometan would 
cut his throat, rather than eat pork Among both religions 
I know of hundreds, men of piobity, honour, personal bravery, 
absolute integrity, gentlemen of the highest stamp has any 
single Indian raised his voice against the culture of the poppy ? 

The Meeting at the Society of Arts on March 24 1892, was 
a protest on the part of the friends of the people of India, and 
a warning to the good people of a private association who 
have neither knowledge, nor responsibility, and the Members of 
Parliament, who ought to have the first to qualify th^m for the 
discharge of the second The welfare and the very existence 
of the great Indian Empire are at stake only imagige a Colony, 
such as Canada, Soujth Africa, or Australia, with their scant 
population and limited Budget, being treated in such a way 
They are, indeed, independent Colonies, and would defy the 
Mother-Country, if any attempt were made by the Hoi^e of 
Commons to interfere with thei? trade, and their revenue. 
The Empire of British India has its constitution alscr it is 
practically, as regards its internal economy and financial ar¬ 
rangements, incfependcnt, the House of Commons discusses 
annually the Indian Budget at the 'ast hour of the Session, m 
the presence of half-a-dozen members In British India there 
are Provinces, and Parovincial Councils, and (visely, by a late 
Act o( Parliament, pow’er has been given to add considerably 
to the number of Native Councillors this will be a powerful 
corrective of any attempt of a benevolent association, to^ii- 
terfere with its mtetifial economy For every -British soldier 
the Government of British India pays the Mother country the 
full expenditure it has a Budget of one hundred millions a 
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population of 280 millions it laiscs its own loans, constiucts 
Its own railways, and, over and above, lemits to Great Biitain^ 
the enormous sum of seventeen igillions annually, to pay the 
expenses contracted in that country , 

Tile people of India are annually growing poorer and 
poorer, and are annually incieasing in numbers War has 
ceased pestilence is contrplled famines are prepared for, 
and their conscquencesc mitigated There are annual popular 
Congresses to discuss the wrongs and grievances of the people 
there is a fiee Press in all the languages of the country Educa¬ 
tion has made wonderful strides absolute toleration exists 
of all religions and political opinions , the native manufactures 
flourish, in spite of the tyranny of the Manchester-school, 
and the necessity of maintaining Free Trade the fall of 
the rupee in exchange-value threatens extraordinary compli¬ 
cations the Indian Empire always resembled Etna and 
Vesuvius while in ^a state of quiescence, and may soon resemble 
them in an eruption Great Britain holds India, as a man holds a 
wolf, by its two ears Is this the kind of country to be treated 
as a tennis-ball or a shuttlecock, by a small party of enthusiasts, 
male and female, who go about the country headed by pretty 
young ladies and imported Chinaman, giving addresses to illus¬ 
trate lime-light hoirors, wheie eveiy kind of exaggeration, 
sensationalism, pious misstatements, and Gospel-misquotations 
pass curient in the presence of foolish audiences who condemn 
what they do not undeistand, and clap hands and stamp feet in 
answer to platitudes seasoned to suit their tastes It really is 
unwoithy of the good sense of the British middle classes* it is 
an injury to the blessed cause of Christian Missions, and causes 
the Evangelical Churches to become the laughing-stock, «ot 
only of free- hinkcr and unbeliever, but of the thoughtful and 
earnest Christian It is notorious that it eis from the funds 
supplied from this so called nefarious traffic, that the Govern¬ 
ment of India has found itself in a position to make educa- 
tionaU grants to missionary societies, to pay the clergy of the 
Episcopal and Presbyterian denominations to support hospitals, 
and meel the many requirements of an enlightened Government 
During the last fifty years the one important question, which 
has exercised the brains of two generations of public officers, 
has been to find out in what way new taxation can be laid on, 
to meet new requirements for the benefit of the people, without 
causing political disturbance, or genesatifig moral evil and 
such are the ciicumstances of Biitish India, and the state of 
' cultiiire of the people, that the inquiry has been made in vain, 
and yet the Secretary of the Anti-Opium Societj', who has 
never been in Ihdia at all, seated in his ailn-chair in London, 
puts forth his ideas as to the mode, in which the finances of 
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rte great Empire may be managed, the five millions of the 
dpium-Tiade leplaced, and new taxation imposed He might 
as well lectuie the ants andithe bees, *as to the mode, 111 v\Inch 
their domestic affairs aie to be managed he neithei under¬ 
stands It, nor do they care what his advice is 

At the meeting of the Society of Arts the diplomatic repie- 
sentatives of Great Britain and Cliina, with experience dating 
back to 1842 were present, and Sir Tliom?is Wade 00 personal 
knowledge of the whole fifty yeai*!, spoke wrth no uncertain 
sound Theie were present also medical aulhoiuies, such as Dr 
Mouatt and Sir George Biidwood, who had made the products 
and rcsouicts of India their study, and a certain number of 
Indian administiators, who had known this subject foi h-ilf a 
centurv, and had aequaintance with the difficulties of the pio- 
blem, which no outsider can hope to attain Those who vveie 
present, tepreseirted a large aimy of God-fearing Christi m men, 
who have gone to their iebt,*and left to their siiivivors the duty 
of standing up for the people of India, at the puce of loss of 
the esteem of pei‘!onal friends 

The loss to the Public Revenue is but a small portion of the 
loss to British India which would result from the suppression of 
the .traffic. This may seem a most soidid mode of putting the 
subject forward Of course, the philanthropic speakers on public 
platforms and the wnteis of sensational essaj s in missionary 
periodicals, cry out “The I oid will provide ” stop the tiaffic, 
“and show your tiust in God ” Let the British Paihamenl set 
the example) and surrender the one hundred and foity millions 
levied ?rom the liquor traffic in Great Biitain Great Kingdoms, 
and vast dependent Empnes, cannot be luled upon such senti¬ 
mental principles as are accepted in an Anti-Of^iiim Tiade- 
Meeting or an Exeter-Hall-Indignation Caucus We have to 
deal w th realities If any English association were to attempt 
to do away with the manufacture of whiskv in Iieland or 
Scotland, from which so many persons obtain honest employ¬ 
ment, some few amass large fortunes, and the State collects a 
considerable Excise-ievenue, the Ii ish and Scotch would lemon- 
btrate, and beg the association to commence their crusade, by an 
onslatight on English hops, gin, and beer this is just what 
the people of India cry out, through their Press, through then 
Constitutional Ru’ers, through Iheir fnends and advocates 
Long before the earliest date of British Rule opium was made 
m India, and ex'ported to China The wealth of British India 
consists mainly of agncultural products and the poppy is one 
of the most valuable crops even in the time of the Emper-or 
Akhbar, the crop is mentioned by Ab-ul-fazal, as an impoitant 
source of Revenue tS the State *1 he Bengal monopoly was 
established by law in 1797, AD, as a corrective of the 
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oppression of the Revenue farmcis, and U protection of th|9 
people from getting the drug too cheaply Advances are made 
to the cultivator, which protect linn from the money lender, 
ai^l enable him to pay an enchanced rent to the land^oivner^ 
who pays an enchanced Land-Revenue to the State as the whole 
of the crop is sold at once to the Opium manufactoiy, and the 
price, deducting the advance, is paid to him Two millions of 
pounds IS tlie average cost of the di ug, thus delivered by the cul¬ 
tivator totlie manufactoiy The poppy seed and oil cake are an 
additional source of profit, worth at least ;^i75,00O per annum 
The average annual nett income, arising from the opium sold 
for foreign export, is six millions and to tins must be added, 
about ;^8oo,coo, the price of the Excise opiutn or opium'sold to 
the people of India under most caieful restiictions for home-con¬ 
sumption. One million and a quaiter of cultivators live by 
this culture, and about three thousand men are employed in the 
manufacture Five hundred thousand acres are under poppy 
cultivation The export brings great profit to the shipping 
inteiests 

So far for the opium produced under the Bengal monopoly 
But opium to the value of six millions is produced in the 
independent States of Central India and two-thirds find Hieir 
way to the poit of expoit at Bombay , the remaining one-third 
is consumed by the people of the country In the Province of 
the Panjab, which lies outside the Bengal monopoly, one hundred 
thousand pounds are realized, by a special Excise-duty ,on the 
crpp growp 1 he account stands thus • 

Bengal Crop - - - 7 Millions of pounds 
Panjab Crop - - - i Hundred thousand pounds ^ 
Central India Crop 6 Millions of pounds 
Total - - - - - 13 Millions one hunijjred thousand pounds 
This is the sum proposed to be sacrificed, and the amount is 
rather understated, as the Land-Revenue will also have to be 
reduced in a region whei^ a profitable crop js arbitrarily 
forbidden The people of India do not demand this sacrifice, 
nor do the people of China, but a body of irresponsible philan- 
thiopists, who seek to obtain this by a despotic act o[ the 
^ Biitish Parliament in which India is not lepresented It is an 
amazing sight to witness Liberals, who would resent the least 
interference by an alien Power in their own affairs, supporting 
such a policy tfie export of opium represents one-tenth of the 
whole expoits of British India . 

4 \^e have to consider, over and above the loss, the disturbing 
effects amidst a population whence a very large number of our 
xj^ative soldier? are recruited The cultivator may or may not 
ao equally remunerative crop for his land, but he has lost his 
silv-.«-advances, and has to have resource to the village-bantcer. 
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The landholder will experience greater difficulties in getting in 
his rent, and paying his Land-Revenue to the Revenue-officers 
of the State All these things may probably adjust themselves 
gradually, but the good people of the Association propose to* 
limit the cultivation of the poppy to the amount required for 
medicinal purposes, and to deal with the millions of India 
somewhat in the way, in which the apothecaries are dealt with 
in the towns of Great Biitam What aie medicinal purposes ? 
It IS stated with confidence, by those who ought to know, and 
who have no interest in speaking falsely, that in some climates 
the daily use of opium, eaten (not smoked as in China), is a 
necessity foi the health I can speak for my own people of the 
Panjab, that it is a necessity, in the same way as tobacco and 
beer, are necessities of the British nation, no more and no les^ 
By the Sikh leligion the use of tobacco is forbidden the good 
people of the Anti opium Association weie not the first, who 
staited a moral puzzle the reason why Baba Nanak forbade 
tobacco, as a sin, is not more evident than the reason why it is 
now proposed to forbid opium it is the abuse which we ought 
to guard against, not the use of God’s good gifts A Chinese 
missionary, more enlightened than his fellows remarks, “ Opium 
“ smoking is already taking the place not ol the abuse of alco- 
** hoi, but of the use of alcohol, and it is becoming possible to 
“ take the drug in modeiation,” but he might have gone further 
and remarked, that, as sure as sentimental legislatois forbid, by 
unnatural*laws, such things as a wise Providence has supplied, 
to be used in wise moderation so certainly the weaker mem¬ 
bers of the human race aie diivcn into other, and even more 
objectionable indulgences 

The foibidding of tobacco has driven the Sikhs into'the use, 
not always the abuse, of opium, either in the form of pills, or 
of a liquid concoction I was one of the fiist British officers 
in 1846 placed in chaige of a Distiict in the Panjab, and one 
of my first dutie^ was to regulate thiS previously uncontrolled 
and untaxed traffic The good people of the Association 
impute to the Anglo Indian administrators of the present and 
past geherations, thfit by some Satanic device they taught the 
foui hundred millions in Chini to smoke opium, and the two 
hundred and eighty millions in British India to eat opium, and 
drink intoxicating Ijquocs As surely as any attempt is made 
to cut off the moderate supply of highly taxed opium from the 
people of India, will they have recourse to hemp, known 
better in Europe as hashish, and churras, or ganja, a weed* 
which grows wild, or to qne of the twelve varieties materials 
for concocting intoxicating liquors with which luxuriant Nature 
has provided the people of India, and the natives of the 
seaboard will be coirupted by the brandy Ji-om Europe, the 
VOL, XCVII] , 9 
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rum from Mauritius, and the poisons provided by Christians 
The people of India will attfibute the suppression of their 
poppy-cultivation to the energy of some active Company in 
• threat Britain for the export of intoxicating liquors The 
Anti-Opium Trade enthusiast assumes, that the sot represents 
the average opium-smokfer in China, or the average opium-eater 
or drinker in India) and that the existence of the modeiate 
consumer is Impossible He would not like to have the argu¬ 
ment turned round as regards the consumers of Spanish and 
Fiench wines and alcohol, and of Butish beer and spirits in 
Great Britain Many of the Bishops and Cleigy and Non¬ 
conformist Ministers take their daily allowance of tvine, and 
they are quite right to do so 

At any rate it may be safely assumed that the Government of 
British India, or the British Parliament, can *no more ariest the 
consumption of opium by the people of India, without causing 
political convulsions, than it can the practice of polygamy, the 
worship of idols by the Hindus, and the rite of circumcision by 
the Mahometans There aie some things that Government can¬ 
not do in Great Biitain, although that Government is based on 
the will of the people governed thcie are more things tlrat the 
Government of India would not dare to attempt, or would cer¬ 
tainly fail in doing if attempted, without imperilling the very 
existence of the Empire It is repoited that no Burmese is 
to be allowed to purchase opium As soon as the law is passed, 
the execution of it will be w itched with interest it»will most 
probably prove to be an empty threat at any rate nothing 
analogous to it has ever been attempted in India 

The asseition that the woik of the evangelisation *of the 
people of China is impeded by the opium-trafiBc is unworthy 
of those who utter it as a war cry, or mdic ites their want of 
intelligence if they think so France, Switzerland, Italy, Ger¬ 
many, Belgium, Scandinavia, and the United States of Norih 
America all send their fjuota of missionaries to China, and 
none of these States have the least connection with the import 
of opium The people of China are quite intelligent enough 
to discriminate nationality indeed, they knrfw it too well My 
own experience is this that the missionaries of all denomina- 
Uons and nationalities in British India are popular with the 
people, even 'with the unconverted heathens, because they con¬ 
duct themselves in a quiet, unassertrng way, neither ^annoying 
the officers of Government, nor offending the prejuuices of the 
people of this I have positive knowledge extending over 6fty 

C rs. Bu^ in China it is different t|ns is not the place to en- 
je upon It if the Emperor of China were strong enough, he 
be supported by his^ people in an effort to eject every 
f^i^onjiiy from the empire, following the example of the <Em- 
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peror of Russia, and the French Republic Only this year a 
British Consul forwarded a g'^neral complaint to the British 
Foreign Office, a ropy of which was forwarded to the Arch; 
bishop of Canterbuiy, and it was read in my presence at a 
meeting of the Board of Missions of the two Provinces Nei¬ 
ther the Goveinment, nor the people 6f In^ia, would wish the 
missionaiies to be disturbed in their peaceful workf and the 
great majoiity of missionaries keep to their holy woik, and do 
not, like their brethren in China, meddle in politics The mis¬ 
sionaries of all denominations, Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
aie a great blessing to British India they have to tolerate the 
sight of* idolatry in its most hideous foim, of polygamy, 
where woman falls from the just dignity of her sex, as the help¬ 
mate of her husband of matriages contracted without the con¬ 
sent of the weaker party, of,enfoiced widowhood even of girls 
of tender years, who have nevei even seen then so called hus¬ 
bands they know that atrocious crimes in the name of reli¬ 
gion, burning of widows, slaying of daughters, burying alive 
of lepers, diowning the aged 111 the Ganges, are only put a stop 
to by the stein laws of a Christian Government they see Euro¬ 
pean hquors pouring into India from Eui ope Amidst all this 
gigantic sin, the Anti Opium Piade Society does not disturb 
them from their holy duties 

At the late decennial Congiess of Missionaries of Bombay, 
an attempt to bung the Opium Trade, and other grievances of 
a non-missionaiy chaiactcr undei discussion was checked, and 
not allowed The Editor of the Church Times naturally asks 
What is our duty ? Clearly, at any cost, we should Jae consis¬ 
tent, *just as the Rev M B Fuller told the Confei^ence, that 
he had refused a Government grant towaids his industrial 
school, because the money was tainted, so British missionaries 
should lefuse Government help, if they receive any unless they 
consider that it comes fiom an honestly-earned Revenue But, 
inasmuch as the Home Government*raises some millions frdm 


taxes on alcoholic liquois, aie all Government employes, and 
those who leceive State aid, to refuse grants and salaries? ^f 
consisPency is to 8e considered a virtue in India, we must show 
our belief in it at home 1 hen schools of every kind receiving 
Government-grants will have to look elsewhere for their funds 
This IS just my opwiioa how can the Church Missionary Soci¬ 
ety placqin its holy coffers the tainted money which is granted 
to them by the sinfu 1 Government of India ? 

Some of the speakers on platforms compare this source df 
income to the profits cgllected fiom a house of tll<iame,and the 
obscene offerings to an idoUshrine How can a missionary society 
allow Its suboidinates to tou^ such money ? They know, and 
»we know that they know, and* the taxpayers in India know 
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that they know, that*the five millions of Anti-Opium Trade 
pay the salaries of the Bishop and Clergy, Episcopal, Pres¬ 
byterian, and Roman Catholics, and the education-grants 
to missionary societies of all denominations Why do they 
not cry out? “ fhy money perish with thee ” No * it suits them 
to take it It must ijot be supposed that the Chinese opium 
trade is Ihe result of any astute policy, or, as good people 
believe, the machination of Satan himself, acting through a 
succession of Govei nor-Generals and Viceioys, like Lord Law¬ 
rence and Lord Northbr ok and their unprincipled adviseis, 
some of whom appear constantly on mishionaiy platforms 
Like many other political events the trade, from being small, 
and of comparatively no importance grew year by year with 
the peace and prosperity of the two Empires of India and 
China I wish to record one incident, of which I am personally 
cognizant When my Master Major Broadfoot Agent to the 
Governor-General on the N W frontier, was killed at the battle 
of Ferozeshah, about Chiistmas day, 1845, I was with him, and, 
on his death. Sir Henry Lawrence was sent for to succeed him 
It was a far cry to Nepdl, and there were no railways then, and 
in the interim I was attached to the office of Sir Henry Hard- 
inge, the Governor-General, under the Foreign Secretary, Sir 
Frederick Currie One day, we were in tlie tent of the Govern¬ 
or-General on business, and Sir Frederick begged for a five 
minutes pause ftom military affairs to get Sir Henry s signa¬ 
ture to a paper regarding opium it was signed A tew years 
’before Stnde had been conquered by Sir Charles Napier and 
annexed, and an unexpected consequence had ensued The 
opium of. Central India used partly to find its way to Bombay, 
where it paid a moderate export duty, ^nd partly to Kaidchi, 
in Sinde, which was an independent port, and the cpium 
escaped taxation altogether that outlet for untaxed opium 
was now clo<«ed and there being no possible escape for Central 
India opium, opportunify was taken to double or treble 
the duty, and by a stroke of the pen a vast addition was made 
to the revenues 

Let us consider for a moment the effect of a real vote in 
the House of Commons, that the opium trade fiom India to 
China should cease, compensation of six millions annually 
being paid to India by the British taxpayer ' Nothing less 
would satisfy India The first step would be to abolish the 
Bengal monopoly so far I am with the reformer I hate 
^ monopolies and would gl idly see the culture and manufacture 
set free. The next step would be to abolish the Export-duty at 
Calcutta and Bombay As the Iiidian Treasury would receive 
Its six millions fitim England," there would be no objection 
''Shere the consequence would be that China would be deluged 
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With cheap opium. But our good friends would not be satis- 
with such an amount of reform , they would desire the 
State to use its power to prevent the export of the drug there 
are two thousand miles of Sea-board in British India with 
innumerable rivers, small and great, backwaters, and unhealthy 
inlets, and it would t ike all the fleet of Great Biitain to prevent 
the illicit export Baffled here, the good people of the Anti- 
Opium Society would move Parliameht to rule that nowhere in 
the Panjab the North West Provinces, Bengal, and' Central 
Iniiia, should the poppy be cultivated Such* an order was 
never issued in a civilized State , the people of India are not 
slaves the population wheie the poppy is cultivated, is war¬ 
like, and supplies half our Native Army in our Provinces 
there wdlild be rebellion in CenUalIndia there would be war 
Mr Batten closed* his address at the Society of Arts with the 
following warning words 

“ You may create discontc^pt among our Native subjects, and 
“ di«affection in the best forces of our Native Army you may 
“ alienate the Native (independent' States of Central India, and 
“ Rajputana, our bravest and most loyal allies you may drive 
“ the consumer of opium to alcohol, and hemp you may do all 
“ this , but you will never persuade the Chinese to abandon the 
“ ever increasing culture of the poppy You may inflict on 
“ India a cruel injury, the extent and consequences of which 
“ you are incapable of calculating, but you will fail in any way 
“ to benefit China unless you count it a benefit greatly to 
“ extend the cultivation of the poppy, and the manufacture of 
“ Opium* within her borders *' 

1 annex two quotations fiom The Times to show that others 
share^my opinions 

' To prohibit the use of opium in India 1$ to force ufon Indt(\ the use of 
** akohohe liquors Let there be no shirking of this fart Sir Joseph Pease 
“ himself will not contend,*that a British-made law will suddenly accomplish 
for non Christian India what 19 centunes of Christianity have 
“ failed to accomplish for any Christian countr>, and turn the people 
into total abstainers All the efforts ,of the Society for PtevenUng 
*' the Liquor Traffic among the Aboriginal Races of the World 
will be but a mockeiy, compared with the widespread “ misery, dtsecse, 
degr idation, and crime, which the substitution of *ilcohol for opium 
“ would lead to among the races of India The Hindu Patriot^ the 
leading native paper in Bengal, boldly joins issue with the Anti-Opium 
“ agitators in England on this ground Its issue brought by last mail con- 
" tains an article on ‘The Moral Aspects of the Opium Question,' in which 
“ It reaffirms the vifws put forth by The Times in regntcx to the disastrous 
“ consetiuences to Indian morality, which the prohibition of opium would 
** involve* It puts the case in a nutshell If the people, it says, ‘ are de- 
“ prived by legislation of the use of opium', they will be driven to the use 
“ of more dangerous drugs, like bhdng or spirituous liquors ’ • 

“ Taken at the lowest figures, the present production of opium in China 
“ amounts to the enormous quantity of more than 330,000 piculs annually 
“ At present, therefore, foreign opium ministers to certainly not more than 
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“ and probably to not more than one sixth of the total consume 

“ Uon in China Its use ts, moreevert steeply (tf slowly) declining ea A 
" veM'f while, on the other hand, fresh tracts of country are being devotOd 
** each year to poppy cultivation , the i^oduction is steadily increasing not 
** in one province only, but in all, ana*greater experience and greater care 
** are everywhere effecting a marked improvement in the quality of the drug 
'^and raising it to the level of the Indian product Ihat the tiade in In 
dian opium with China is doomed, there can be no doubt The action of 
the Society for the Suppression of Opium may hxsten its death It 
“ would, however, be v^isdom on us pnrt to await the process of natural 
dissolutibn rather than to dislocite n'Uional and commercial interests 
merely in order to disassociate India from the trade Its 'iciion will in 
no way tend to suppression of opium China is independent of outside 
** supplies, and if the Society gains its end so far as India is concerned, no 
less opium will be consumed , the only result gained will be that Chinese 
“ opium will be smoked in the place of India ” 

“ Nor do I allude to the opium question, which in the hands or enthusi- 
astic or prejudiced ignorance in London has been presentee to English 
“ audiences in a guise, that excites a smile in every treaty port in China 
'There at least, everjbody knows that the helpless Celestial is neither 
“ being forced nor befooled by an insidioiis and immoral Government at 
"Calcutta, whilst long before our domestic Puiitaiis have purged the na 
" tional conscience of what they style this great cm, the opium question 
" will have settled itself by the rapid decline of the Indian import, and the 
" acceptance by China herself of the undivided lesponsibility for her own 
" moral welfare ’ 


It IS the misfortune, inherent in the circumstances and posi¬ 
tion of the otiose, well to-do middle classes of Great Biitain 
and North America, that they have nothing to do Mr 
Froude, in one of his essays, attiibutcs the spiead of High 
Chuich Ritualism to this peculiarity The Roman Catholics 
the Hindu, and Mahometan, let olT then leligious sentimental 
steam in pilgrimages to shrines, and piocessions, and festivals 
the Protestants, not having this safety-vaJve, take it out in 
benevolent and quasi benevolent associations In and a nong 
them is a moving spirit, male or female, of the class described 
by a writer of last generation, ‘ who know all about the policy 
” of the Nizam, the secret history of the wars with China, and 
“ the economy of an ant-hill ’* Thus came into existence the 
se\jen fads I use the wprd without reproach it is derived 
from the French word " fadaise,*’‘ a trifle ” they are as fol¬ 
lows, (i) Anti-vivisection, (2) Anti-vaccination, (3) Pharisaic 
observance of the Sabbath. (4) Total Abstinence (5) the cAnti- 
Opium-Trade Association, ( 6 ) the sounding brass of the Salva- 
tion-Army, and (7^ the tinkling cymbal of the Ladies’ Associ¬ 
ation to discouiage child-mairiage, to remarry widows in India, 
and protect the'feet of Chinese women‘frorfi unnatuial liga¬ 
ments. 


The Lord will bless them for then good intentions, and 
mankind would bless them also, if they would break up these 
tiny trouble^ine associations, whose iSnly object is to irritate 
more serious minds, j^nd bung down ridicule on themselves 
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and turn their energies and prayers to the curing or mitigAting, 
of fthe gieat evils which sin and sorrow bring upon the great 
gatheiings of humanity in British and Ameiican cities, begin¬ 
ning at London and New Yorlc* The Hindu has been before 
them* in sentimental charity, and Quixotic benevolence He 
is leady to subscribe to save a poor bullock from the butcher,• 
and resents vaccination as an insult to the cow he establishes 
hospitals for wounded animals, soothes*tlie last moments of de¬ 
parting quadiupeds and pays beggars to "supply from their 
hands and necks food to the poor flea, who is incapacitated 
from his usual sanguineous vocation He covers his mouth fiom 
fear of inhaling inadvisedly one of God’s creatures he shud- 
deis at the idea of liquor, or opium, 01 the flesh of animals 
he observes with iigour the festivals and sacred days of his 
god, and rivals, or even transcends, the Salvation-Army in the 
loudness of his tamtams, and the disreputable appearance of 
his devotional processions ^ 

Surely the daily, weekly, monthly, round, which so many of 
us tread, tiead up to the age of fourscore, is sufficient to satis¬ 
fy the unexhausted energies of the most otiose and most bene¬ 
volent 1 hear the sound of the tramp of good men and 
women from the Prison to the Lunatic Asylum, from the Board 
of Guarrtlians to the Woikhouse fiom the Licensing Committee 
to the Tempeiance Society from the Church Room to the 
Pulpit, from the association to lescue poor young women from 
sin to the needle-work-association to supply them with honest 
labour fiom the Educational and Pure Literature Committee 
to the Hospital from the Anti-Slavery Society Committee to 
the Home of the Asiatic, Afncin, and Polynesian strangers 
and lastly, fiom the Missionary Society Committ«*e to the Bible 
and r'act Societies’ Committee is not this enough ? Why 
seek the unknown, and imperfectly known, when so fnuch sin 
and misery that is known, lies at our door ? Why look over 
the nearer horizon to spy out dimly the further horizon, where 
all things appear as tbiough the small end of a telescope It 
IS a subject of'joy to witness such Earnestness and of sorrotfr 
to see It so misapplied excellent material used for a wrong 
purpose 

It has been repeatedly remarked that no single public officer 
whose name is known as an authority on Indian subjects, has 
ever joined, or looked favourably on, the Anti-Opium Trade 
association One of thQ most active leaders of the association 
expressc*^ his wonder why tins should be Old Anglo-Indians, 
septuagenaiian, and octogenarian, leave their quiet homes, or 
congenial scientific studies, to help to spread the Gospel of Christ,* 
and distribute the Wojjd of God why is it thiy: they fight 
some of their best friends, and stand up as the chaoipions of 
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the rights of India’s millions, in whose midst they have ^ent 
many happy years, and whom they never can forget ? They 
are influenced by the sole desire to protect the weak and in¬ 
jured A bountiful Providence* has permitted them to return 
^ alive and well to their native land, when hundreds fell around 
* them, but in the discharge of their high offices, they learnt 
how noble a trade it is to lule men, to undei stand their wants, 
to pity their weaki^ess, to feel for them, and fight to the last, 
when iheir interests are in jeopardy it may be urged, that 
their legitimate interests are not in jeopardy Can it be doubt¬ 
ed what reply the independent Colonies of Canada, Australia, 
and South Afiica would make to the Anti-Opium association, 
if they were asked in a sanctimonious manner to give up one 
of their most precious cultures, to do away with'their most 
valued export, to cut out millions fiom their liudget, and re¬ 
duce thousands to want by robbing tliem^of their hereditary 
industry? In a voice of thunder, the reply would come “ Be- 
‘gin at home, my fiiends Why do you behold the mote in 
<*your brother’s eye, and peiceive not the beam in your own ? 
“ Cast out your own beam fiist lay waste the hop gardens of 
“ Kent and Surrey, send all brewers and distillers to Coventry, 
“ whether they are Peers or Commoners, burn to the ground 
“ their breweries, and distilleries, forbid the export of glinpow- 
“ der, intoxicating liquors, and warlike arms to the poor Afri- 
“ can ” A division with a majority of thirty in a House with 
only half of its members, will be sufficient to describe the beer 
and alcoholic traffic of Great Britain as '* morally indefen¬ 
sible,” and that ought to be sufficient Till that « done, old 
Anglo'Indians request you to leave India alone 

ROIiLKT NLEIIDAM CbST 



Am VIII —DUPLEIX—IHE SlEGE OF PONDl- 
. CHERY IN I74« 

A n account of the Siege of Pondichery, written by a native 
witness of the event, will not be without interes*- The 
extracts we are about to give aie ttiken fiom the memoirs of one 
Rangapillay, Dewan to Dupleix TlTese memoi.Tf^are veiy 
voluminous, are written in Tamil, ind embrace the period 
extending from the years 1736 to 1761, Rangapillay was an 
actor in all the impoitant events that occurred in this period, 
and was the friend and adviser of Dupleix, of Godeheu, of 
Leyrrt and Lally de Tollendal Thcie are only two copies of 
the memoirs in Existence, one belongs to M Gallois Montbrun, 
and the other is in possession of the family of Rungapillay, 
which still exists in Pondichery They are well woithy of being 
completely translated and such a translation would foim a 
valuable addition to Indian History 

The piincipal officers engaged in the siege of Pondicheiy were 
Paradis, Combcault d’Auteuil, de Bui}, La Touche, de la Tour, 
de Bussy, Law, Duquesne, de Kerjean The last was a nephew 
of Dupleix Abdul Rahman, All Khan and Sheik Ebiahim, 
leaders of native troops, also displayed much courage and energy 
Madame Dupleix, too, must not be omitted, who with her intelli¬ 
gent advice supported hci husband The history of this distin¬ 
guished lady has yet to be written, but the diary of Ranga- 
pilla ]7 shows the part she took in the administration of Fiench 
India for 15 years, and will some day see the light Her 
fathei Jacques Theodore Albeit, a suigeon in the Royal Company 
of France, married Elizabeth Rose de Castro, a Madras Creole, 
and of this marriage were born several childreif, of whom the 
only remarkable oife was Mane Francoise, born i8th March 1708 
There is no doubt that, notwithstanding the difference in Chris¬ 
tian names, this child was the future Madame Dupleix , in fact 
in her marfiage certificate in 1741 she is registered as 33* years 
of age, which would date her birth as in 1708. In all documents 
she IS known as ' Jeanne ’—the doubt has aiisen most probably 
because she \vas only 11 years of age when she married M 
Vincens , in this marriage certificate, which still exists, her age 
IS not given The certificate runs as follows Jeanne Albert 
married, on tl\B 5th June, 1819, M Vincens, native of Montpellier, 
a member of the Uppeft Council of Pondichery Of this marriage 
several children were born, of whom we need mention only one, 
Mane Rose, born in 1722, who married in 1738, Francis Coyle 
Barnwell, a member of Council of Madras, whose name frequently 
appears m the records of Madras of the periodrespecially during 
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the siege and capture of Madras by de la Bourdonnais 
1746, when both Mr Bainwell and Ins v\ife were taken pnsoneri 
M Vincens died in 1739 or 1740, at Clianderiiagoie, and his 
widow man led Dupleix on the I7\h April, 1741 One child, a 
son, was boin in October 1742, who died a few dajs after Ins 
biith, but no evidence is obtainable of any other children 
However Rangapillay’s diary mentions a gnl iindei the name 
of “ Chou Chou, ” whom M and Madame Dupleix reared as 
their owd whild This girl accompanied them to hiance, but it is 
impossible to give hei real name, or siy who she was Madame 
Dupleix died in Fiance, and M Duplcix married again Madame 
de Chastenay, and had by hei one daughter, who married the 
Marquis of Valory Her descendants still live, but theie aie no 
descendants of Dupleix in the male line 

The siege may be said to have commenced on the 15th 
August 1748, and from th it d ite we ti inslate the Diary 
j Thursday i^th August — Thiee English vessels anchored 
at about IPM opposite Viiampatam When the Governor, 
who was dining with M d’Auteuil, was infoimed of this fict, he 
rose from table, asked for his telescope, and looked at the ships 
from the ten ace of the house He then called for the head 
of the road overseers and dnected him to allow no one to leave 
the town Sheik Ebiahim assked him for instiuctions iegaid»ng 
those who might have a pass from Kangapilhy The Governor 
replied that his oider w'as genenl and absolute 

Sunday, the \Zth August —This moinmg, thiee English boats 
moored before Viiampatam i floating beacon with a icd flag 
The Governor gave an order to lemove the beacon He se it for 
me and ask^ed if any iice had ailived in the ba/ ir I told him 
that eleven bullock loads had ai rived The port boatmen earned 
away the flag that the Engli*,!! had placed on the beacon, and 
brought it to me I showed it to the Goveinor, who ordered 
me to give 9 p igodas to the boatmen 

Tuesday, 2Sth August —The sipahis and Mahappan, the chief 
of the peons have written in fiom Archivack the following 
lepof t —“ The English tioops'nave arrived at the Pa‘ia\ nesavady 
Choultry, the other side of Kichenapooram From 20 to 30 Eng¬ 
lish horsemen iiave pushed a reconnaissance as far as Archivack 
Mahappan fired several shots at these hoisefnen, and they 
retired ” Madame Dupleix on hearing these news advised her 
husband to send all the disposable cavaliy, both European and 
Native, out in the direction of Ariancoupum ^nd Archivack He 
ordered 300 sipahis who were in the TMook of ♦ * * tp fall 
back on Ariancoupum He went theie himself at 5 P M and 
did mot return till 6 He sent for me at 8 PM and asked me 
wl^tber the dooly he had ordered was iqady I replied, yes, 
and retired. 
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yWednesday^ 21st August^A horseman brought from Anan- 
cdipum the following news —“ The English troops that have 
arrived are Cainatic infantry, they have*also about 200 English 
dragons with them There ha^ been a skirmish between us and 
the Carnatic infantry " 

M Paradis cumc to see the Governor A topaz fiom Ariaif- 
coupum brought a note to the Governor, and he, having read 
it, told me that the enemy were encamped at Lingaiacml near 
Atchivack He ordered me to send at once some iice nf^hants 
to Aiiancoupum and make them set up shops there At 
about 2 o’clock the Governor sent for me and told me that he 
had just received a letter from Soobya, a Vakil, who was with the 
army of Mafooz Khan, then encamped at Vittavalom This 
letter gfves the following news —“ The Governoi (English) of 
“ Devampatam (Port St David) has written in the following 
“terms We aie^ ready to attack Pondichery on about the 7th 
“ instant We intend, wheq, we have taken that town, to maich 
“ on to Madias 26 vessels have ahcady ai rived and we expect 12 
“ more We have landed 12,000 soldiers We beg of you to assist 
“us, as you Have agreed by the treaty made with Na/ir Jung” 

The Governor asked me if it would not be well to get 
the wife of Chanda Sahib (who was lesiding in Pondichery) 
to write a letter to the English, asaing tliem how they dared 
attack the town she was living in I agreed that it would be a 
very good thing to do The Governoi tlien told me to send 
SIX disguised peons to set fiic to all the villages wheie the 
English^ weie encamped I sent for Muileapan their chief, and 
gave him the order, and told him that each peon would receive 
a reward of Rs 10 The Goveinoi asked me how many bales 
of cotton were available in the town I said about 25 He 
then* asked me if I thought that the Nawab (of the Carnatic) 
would help the English I said I thought that Mafooz Khan 
was entiiely on our side To-day, at 5 pm, an English sloop 
came into the roads and began taking soundings A gun 
was fired at her, but missed hei 

Thursday^ 22nd August — To dcTy the Governoi told me that 
he had determined to send his wife and children into the house 
next the Church of the missionaiies, and told me to send the 
25 bales of cottofi theie I did so He then ordered me to 
publish by turn-turn through the town that each house should 
keep, ready filled, 30 or 40 chatties of water, and that any one dis¬ 
obeying would be punished with a heavy fine—*50 blows with a 
rattan and have his eais cut off He ordered me to double the 
guards of the town I sent for the head watchman and 
ordered him to post 100 peons about the town, and to exercise 
the most careful surve^lance. The Governor saiti, I cannot stay 
in my own house, I intend to go into the fort and live there, and 
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you must come with me I agreed We were informed tbit 
several vessels were approaching Pondichery The Governor 
and M Paradis mounted a bastion to examine the vessels 
It was reported that seveial ve-»seis under sail were appioaching 
Pondicheiy The Governor and M Paradis got up on one of 
the bastions and looked at the vessels, and the Governor then 
went to his house and sent his furnituie and beds and every 
thing lequircd foi his family to the Mission Chuich 

The Novell or asked me whether I had got the son of Chanda 
Saib to write t6 the English, as he has told me yesterday I 
replied that I had ivot thought it a fitting time to do so, but 
he insisted on it I said he should be obeyed, and sent for the 
agent of Chanda Sahib and told him that it wis urged that 
Chanda Sahib should wiite to the Governor of Foit St David 
in the following teims “You are aware that my family and 
“ that of Dost All Khaii are residing in this town (Pondichery) 
" We hear that you are piepanng to,attack it fake caie how 
“you do aiuthing of the soit, as the results may be disastrous 
“ for you You must know tint my father, Chanda Sahib is 
“advancing hcie at the head of an aimy of 80,060 hoi semen, 
“ &c, &c ” On heaimg this Raja Pandy Dm (the Agent) began 
to laugh , but at length he said I was light, and that he would 
consult with his mister and his mistresses and that he would 
make them wiite the letter to the Goveinoi of Fort St David 
At about I PM 13 or 14 English ships anchored before 
Virampatam Ihc \dmiral was saluted with 9 guns from one 
of the vessels that had anclioied yesterday I counted 22 ships, 
large and small Oui tioops fell back from Monterisapillay 
Savady t# Ariancoupum Only about 200 sipahis remained 
theie, who were attacked by 2 or 300 English fusiliers with 8 
guns The English were lepulsed They lenewed the attack 
at 2 PM aifd kept it up till 5PM without^success The sipahis 
then, having neither powder nor provisions, retreated across the 
river The English attacked them and showered a ram of bullets 
on our troops, 15 men were wounded and 3 were killed The 
English army occupies Morfteiisapillay Savady and the French 
Ariancoupum At 5-30 P M they hoisted the black and white 
flag at Ariancoupum, which is the rallying signal 

The Governor sent for me and I went to him and found 
M M Paradis, Duquesne, Guillard and otheis with him 
Abdul Rahman gave an account of the fight at Montensa- 
pillay Savady, and said that, if the Gover,nor would give him 
500 sipahis, he would drive the Englisfi back to Fort St David 
He showed a cannon ball that bad been fired by the English 
and which he had picked up Although the Governor and the 
others laughed^ at the Subedar’s report^ I thought that they 
were not very much pleased at it The Governor appeared to 
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be distressed, judging from his words and the pallor of his coun 
tenance A Member of Counctl asked me to get the Governor to 
allow the women and children to leave the town I replied that 
It was his business as Member of Council to make the leque^ 

He said that it was ipj business as they called me the ‘ Governor 
of the Tamijars ’ The inhabitants c-fme to beg of me t^et the 
permission of the Governor to send their \tnves and faritmes out 
of the town I had often spoken to him on the subject, but he 
refused to allow it When I made known,the Governor’s re¬ 
fusal to the inhabitants they wept “ What shall we do,' they 
said , “ if the shots fall into our houses, our children will be 
terrified* It is probable that Pondichcry will be taken as 
easily as Madras was” It is impossible to express the tenor 
that prevails in the town This night all the European females 
took refuge in th*e Church opposite my house and in the ad¬ 
jacent houses 

Friday^ 2ird August —The Governor sent forme at 6 this 
morning, and told me that he intended to call in all piovisions 
from Oulgard and the surrounding villages, and if the owners 
refused to give them up, to have them destroyed I gave these 
ordors to the bailiff to be published and earned out 

It IS said that the Eivglish are foitif) ing themselves at Monteii- 
sapdlay Savady and that they will take Ariancoupum befoie 
attacking Pondicheiy 

Saturday^ 2^th August —This morning, at five o’clock the 
Enghd! troops arrived in gieat force on the bank of the Arian¬ 
coupum river, like ants coming out of an ant hill They tried 
to take the Church, and then the village, by assault At then 
approach the P'rench placed some guns on the earth works and 
some on the bank aud opened a lively fire of rfrtillery and 
musketiy on the English These, howcvei, despite heavy loss, 
took the Church I believe they lost 150 men in the attack 
The officer commanding the batteiy at Ariancoupum sent in 
the following report — ‘ As I salv the English approachii^g by 
the sea-shore and ascending the iiverbmk I oideicd the guns 
to fire on them They succeeded in taking the Church and 
Caifgaraya Moftdelly’s gaiden near it We continued to fire 
on the Church and garden ” M de la Tour sent in a letter to 
say the English had left the Church aftei the fight we had near 
the Ariancoupum battery They reined and went to attack 
the Pagoda of Anavaicml We made seven prisoners in the 
fight, one of w'hom was wounded These pnsoners and an 
unwounded officer have been sent on to Pondichery When 
the pnsoners arrived^the Governor’s wife, who considered her¬ 
self very clever in finding out the seciet designs of the enemy, 
told the Governor she would like to question the pnsoners 
He agreed The prisoners wefe brought; before her, and one 
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of them made the following statement—“ We ariived herewith 
25 ships , 6,000 soldiers have landed, and there are 80 soldiers still 
on board each vessel We attacked Ariancoupum, so that, after 
we had taken it, we might besiege Pondichery Our fleet met a 
Fiench fleet near the Mascareigne Islands, cfnd fought with it , 
we did not suffer any loss A master gunner of Pondichery, a 
deserter, offered to make us masters of Ariancoupum in two 
hours, and gave us the necessary information , he has also 
given us some seq'et infoimation th it may aid us to capture 
Pondichery” M de la loui sent in fresh leports “ The Eng¬ 
lish have retaken the Church and opened an artillery fire on us ^ 
Their shots reach Mouiougap icum One sipahi has had both 
legs earned away by a louid shot, another lost his leg at the 
knee , a third has his Lead shatteied , a cafffe has been dis¬ 
embowelled, and a young topaz has had his breast ciushcd 
The English are advancing on the'^iivcr ’ The Governor who 
had been cheerful up to this time, became sad at the recital of 
these news, and his countenance fell being fully persuaded that 
the loss of Pondichery was certain He lost his head and 
gave hurried orders without reflection 

The prisoners wcie supplied with bread, wine, tea and jam , and 
the wounded man was sent to the hospital 

The Goveinoi has leceived another lepoit of the investment 
of the battery of Ariancoupum This news threw the town 
into consternation The Governoi was veiy sad I even saw 
him weeping 

.The English tried to take the battery by escalade , but All 
Khan’s Company repulsed them vigoioiisly, and they retired 
to the Aymar Pagoda M M Law and de la Tour informed 
the Governor that shells were biyatmg 111 their battery and 
that they could hold it no longer The GToveinor ordered them 
to withdraw without noise 

The women and children heaiing the cannonade, fled outside 
the <own as far as Contevalli*- The peons posted on the roads 
would not illow them to go fiiither Sheik Ebiahim tnfoimed the 
Governor of this fact, and he, on iny advice permitted tlie women 
and childien only to leave the town, but ordeied that they Verc 
not to take away any money The Governor called me and asked 
me whether it was true that the women and children were leaving 
the town I said it was true He added that he had given permis¬ 
sion that men and women of the Brahmfii caste might be allowed 
to leave, but not to come back again I said that he ha^d done 
ve*y well, as this kind of people weie only a nuisance in the town 

Two peons of Chanda Sahib's anived, bringing 50 or 60 letters 
to the GovernoT and others They leported that Chanda Sahib 
mas at Savanour-Rungapooram at the head of 12,000 cavalry, 
that be would be^t Pondictfery in 20 days The Governor 
Qi^ired me to write to Chaad^ Sahib to hasten hts arrival. 
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They continued to fight at Ariancoupum The English have 
lost 150 dead, ind 2 or 300 wtounded The French have had only 
Sjlilled and 20 wounded Duiing the evening M de la Tour 
received a letter fiom tlie English Commander, asking for a trace 
to remove the dead and wounded M de la Tour consented The 
English hoisted a white fl ig and bufied their dead, and removed 
then wounded Ihcy told the French Officeis that ffSere weie 
seveial corpses at the foot of the'*b ittery and*asked that they 
might be buried The Ficnch found 20 corpses theie and buried 
them They also found an officer with both his feet shot away— 
he was a Commandant of sipahis M de la Tour sent him in a 
palanqtiin to the hospital at Pondicheiy 

Sunday^ 2%th 'August — lo day, the King’s birthday, was 
celebrited The Goveinoi and all the Members of Council and 
employes atten’ded mass at 7 30 A M They then went to the 
Aiiancoupum battery anef fired 3 salutes of 21 guns each 
After having reviewed the troops, the Governor returned to his 
house amid cues of ‘ Vive le Roi,’ uul anothei salute of 21 guns 
Coolies were sent with picks and axes to cut down the vv ills and 
trees round the church at Aiiancoupum Ihe Engliiih had 
withdrawn to the sea-shoie ind on Montiersapillay’s Choultry 
They told me that the Goveinor h id oidcred 400 sipahis to be 
posted in the Chuich and put batteiies to be erected on the river 
bank and that M Paradis had gone to cany out these orders 
The English aie quiet 

Moudav 26th August — 1 he Goveinoi called me this morning, 
and asked me whether paddy and other gtains were coining in I 
said no—thit I h id ordered the merchants to bung it, but that 
they had not done so I added tint these merchanfs were liable 
to a fine of 1,700 p igodas, to lose then e ns, to receive lOO blows 
with a rattan and to be turned out of the town The Governor 
appioved of this He told me the following news —‘ Last night 
at I A M our rounds were fiied into by oui own batter)^ who took 
them for the %nemy, and seveial •of our men vveie wounded 
When I heard of this, I went to Ariincoupum, and by gentle 
woids, restored peace and concoid among the soldiers ” 

He asked mtf what the inhabitants of Pondichciy and the 
villages around thought of the w'ar I replied that those who 
are wise say that the coinage shown by the Fiench in the 
earlier fights, give hopes that the English will.not even be able 
to tajfc Ariancoupum,^nd that fortune is not propitious to 
the English. The Governoi then asked me what I thought I 
replied that my own opinion and the piophecies of the Indmiis 
were to the effect t]iat after September luck would tuiu in 
favor of the city They say m the town tliat hy God s aid you 
will be filled with joy then • » * 

Tuesda^t zph August,^Afid\x\ Rahman told me that the 
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English who had landad at Virampatam had encamped there 
and established two batteries ** 

Widnesday, iZth Ati^ust—The Governor called me apd 
otdeied me to send two doolies to M Paradis at Ariancou- 
ptim 

The English, who aie pfepaiing to attack, have established 
a fortifi^“cainp at Vii'ampatam, with batteries of 12 and 18 
poundeis, and h&ve opened fire on Aiiancoupum Many people 
have been killed by U\c shots Among others a French horseman, 
a woman, four caffies and three sipahis It is dangerous to pass 
along the road to Moiireg ipacum The Governor and a Poriii-^ 
guese have built a small fireship, intended to be pUt on a 
catamaran, and to set fire to the enemy’s ships during the night 
One of M Paradis' topasses biought the following news —“ The 
English shot strike their maik, whilc^ those of our sipahis do not 
reach the enemy The reason is that oui guns arc too small, being 
only 6 poundeis He said also that M d’Auteuil’s French cavalry 
had been diiven back to Contisallc M Paradis himself came in 
and confirmed the intelligence, and the Governor ordered two 
24 pounders and one 18 pounder to be sent to Ariancoupum " 

It was reported that, in the afternoon, a bairel containing coo 
fu7es was blown up by a shot, but by the grace of God, no one 
was wounded Ihe Governor sent for me and I went to his house, 
wheie I found him in company with M M Duquesne, de Buiy, 
Solmimhac and others He asked me the number of killed and 
wounded I said that it had been reported that there weie 5 
French killed and 15 wounded, while the English had 150 killed 
and wounded, and that the English discouraged by the loss, were 
thinking of ictieating He said ‘ You aie right, but when*will 
they rctiie I replied they will try the land attack for four days 
more, and then they will att ick by sea, and ftiey will take to flight 
befoic the French fleet ailives" 1 his morning M, Paradis 
made a new battery and placed in it and in the four aheady 
existing, seveial guns amon|f them some 18 an<f 24 pounders, 
and opened fire Tlie enemy’s battery was dismantled, and, a 
great number of English being killed 01 wounded, they evacuat¬ 
ed the batteiy A ball stiuck a powder barrel* near the Eng¬ 
lish tents and blew it up, the tents caught fire and the soldiers 
fled Four deserters came over to our army The day has been 
favorable to us • 

Friday, loth August — It was reporte'd this morning that the 
Flench sipahis had fallen back on Pondicheiy The Fnglish had 
again taken the Church at Ariancoupum and established ay gun 
battery 1 hen they opened fiie on our b^tteiy and our men on 
the other side of the river 50 or 60 Dutch, and 500 or 600 caffies 
attacked the English battery and took it in reverse The English 
returned to the chaige, retoolc the battery, and our troops 
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ret|eated to the uver M Paradis opened fire from all om 
batteries to covei our retreat, and the English withdievv One 
wounded French officer rem^^ned in the hands of the enemy 
Our J:ioops captured an English Captain of advanced age, the 
Major of Fort St David, and 5 01 6soldieis, and they wei^ 
sent to the Governor The two English officers were taken 
gieat care of and allowed to retain thpir swords 

At 10-30 AM the English shot blew up.the magazin^f next 
to the battery commanded by M Paradis, with a great explosion 
that even «:hook the Governor’s house This explosion cost us 
the lives of 80 Prench soiclicis, and many mofe were wounded 
M M Law and dc la Torn, who commanded this batteiy, 
evacuated it, after setting it on fire, and letired to the batteiy 
on this sfdc of the jrivei 'Ihc English loss was 150 killed and 
wounded, and ouis was the same in consequence of the explo¬ 
sion of the magazine 

The English took possession of Aiiancoupum and hoisted two 
flags there Our troops letired on Contesalle The Fiench flag 
which floated over the fort was lovvcied, and many women loft 
the town 

FfiJuy, 3IJ/ An^u<:t — The events of yc',teiday have paled 
the eheelvs of tlie Governor from fe 11 Tr ivellers bung the news 
that \he luigli^li hive published that the inhabitants of 
Amncoiipum and siuiounding villages m ly ictuin to then 
iiouscs ind till then fiekU, and, if they like to woik as coolies, 
they will get 1 finom a d 13?’ besides food 

Sunday, i6t SrpUmbt-t —The English iic foitifying themselves 
m Aiialiroupum and the French at Contesalle Iheie has 
been no engagement * 

luipay Oth S pti^uib r —To d ly the English tioops advanced 
lowaids Contis die and opined i lively fiic of irtillej}'’ on the 
Fiench 1 he Picnchi'cli bick on the town, aftei setting fire to 
the housc^' 

Satnidxy, yih Stpituib^i —The English hive established 
themselves to ,tho N -W of the to^vn Om tioops occupy the 
1 in p its , 200 sipahis Uv. loilged in the Chuieh of St Paul and 
in trills loun 1 it llie Goveinoi 'ind iM Pai idis asked the 
puests of the 'Mi'i^ion peimission to placi guns on the t >[) 
of thi*Chuich I*liey eonscnled on condition that the Ispaien 
Pagoda was demolished Ihe Goveinni consi nted to do this 
The causes a '' 1st tint he gives his wife too much in¬ 
fluence in the management of aff iiis , 2nd he Has placed 100 
peons at*her disposd, who w itch the loads and put every one to 
lansom who goes in 01 out, 3id she h is so mism inaged the affiiis 
of the town that it looks like a cucumber miiket Innabitanrt, 
heads of village^, cultivatois, merchants, all ate taken and made 
to cany earth , 4th it was her detcimination to destioy the 
VOL. XCVII] ^ 10 
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Isparen Pagoda I told the Governor that the European 
soldiers and topassesf were pillaging the houses of the natives 
He ordered me to publish by turn turn that any soldier who 
acted in this manner would be hanged He also ordered me to 
iihake known to the coolies and ryots, that all who weie fit for 
woik should hold themselves in readiness for Government 
service, and that they would be paid as usual, plus one measure 
of ric^" 

Sunday, ^th To-day the Chief Engineer went 

with 200 coolies,, 200 soldiers and 67 horsemen, furnished with 
i pickaxes and crowbarb, to demolish the Isparen Pagoda 
They began the demolition on the south side , the Biahmins r^^^ 
to me and informed me of it (Rungapillay has entered into a 
Icng detail of the destruction The complaints of the Brahmins 
and severe crifcismi of Duplcix are needless to entei heic, as the 
destiuction of the Pagoda was needful for the defence ) (This 
note IS by the Fiench tianslator ) lo-day the English appioach- 
ed to reconnoitie the town, and the Fiench opened fiic on them 
from all their batteiics A mortal placed near the Valdaoui gate, 
fired on the English camp on the Oulgiid hill I went there 
and found the Goveinoi Seeing the shell rise in the air 
and fall again vomiting flames, I remembered the fiery s^ais of 
the “ Ramayana ” and said, these are thundci invented by men 
in im tation of the gods The Governor ordered the file to 
cease at 6 P and returned with M Paradis 

The destiuction of the Pagoda is attributed to the advice 
given by M Paradis 

Monday, September —The English have anchored a 

mortal boat in the roads and fired 8 or 10 shells on the town 
One shell fell on the house of the Director of Artillery, but did 
not burst Another shell fell on the east side of the Crovernor’s 
house and threw down the wall of M Barthelemey’s office All 
the European females took refuge in the Church of St Paul 
and adjacent houses Mesdames Duplcix and d’Au*^euil had 
already sent their furniture- there The Governor retired into 
a casemate at the north-west angle of the fort, placed under a 
pigeon house Beside him, in another casemate, the Directors 
of Police, M Guillard, M Paradis and other officers were 
lodged The Prcnch fired on the English from all the batteries 
in the town, but did not do much harm 

This evening two mortars on the sea face battery and one 
at the Valdaour gate burst, and 4' guns also The English 
did not fire till tne evening at about 6 P M I was talking in 
4he street with 6 or 7 people, when we saw a shell in the air 
We ran against each other, terribly frightened, and got into the 
arrack godown My clothes were to*‘n in the confusion The shell 
fell in the Director of Police’s garden, in front of the arrack 
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godowa The shells fell all over the towg One fell on the 
house occupied by Bara Sahib^ the nephew of Chanda Sahib, 
and bgoke the tiles and woodwork A splinter of tile sttuck 
the son of Ban a Sahib on the neck and wounded him All the • 
women and peons of the house ran at once to St Paul’s 
Chtiich, crying, “ The shot has fallen on, Bara Sahib’s house and 
Bara Sahib’s son is dead ^ ” Madam Duplei», hearing the.ML.Yies, 
opened the Church door and let them in, but a/ter enquiry 
she was very angry, and said how could you cry out that 
Bar^ Sahih was dead Do you not know that 'my husband is 
called by that name ? You plunged me into despair You 
should not cry so loud for a slight wound The shells have killed 
no one, and the inhabitants are getting more used to them When 
they are fired, they shine like the sun and make a great noise, 
but move slowly, lilie a man with a big belly, so that we can get 
out of their way • 

Tuesday^ loth September —Today the Governor went to 
* inspect the sea face battery A shell fell quite close to him, but 
by the giace of God it did not bur'll We then returned to the 
citadel and visited the batteries at the Valdaour and Madras 
gates, and then went to St Paul’s Church wheie Madame DupleiJC 
lived f went to the fort, to the Governor’s casemate, and found 
him there with M M Biissy, La Touche and Comet I asked 
j him to give mo a room in St Paul’s Church that I might put 
; my family in, out of the way of the shells He said all the 
^ rooms were, occupied by European females, and that they were 
Ivery smalt but that theie was a very strong casemate to the 
i west of the Cuddaloie gate, where he would allow us to live 
[Bara Saljib’s family thieatened to cut their thro its if tliey were 
not allowed to quit the. town My wife who heird thcir.lamen- 
tations, said to them “ If.you cut your throats we will send you 
to the hospital to be taken care of” Raja Sahib, the son of 
Chanda Sahib, was veiy frightened and passed the night m 
great distress , , , 

The merchants of the Company lan about all aismayed, 

; and embraced each other, saying, “ Alas • wh it misfortunes have 
[happened to us • ” H is impossible to describe their terror 
Admiral Boscawen^s ships, except five have left the anchorage 
t Virampatam and have langed themselves in line to the north 
f the citadel opposite Cottacoupum 
Wednesiiiy^ iitk September —The English shelled the town 
:om theirt ships this morning Some shells fell on the powder 
lagazine and set fire to the beams that were used as blindages 
'he fire was put out, and the beams were replaced with sand 
ags and other articles One shell fell in the cloth^easuiing 
ffice, another on the pigeon house, others on the lamparts 
nd at the door Of the Church ^ It is reported that the 
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English sfre camped at Paccamodipett and are laising batteries 
in the pircheiry I v^antcd to see it, so went to the batteiy 
111 the Rue du Vannians, wlieie I found M Vincens, who^com- 
manded the battery, talking with M Kerjean, who commanded 
'^the adjoining battciv 

Saveii Mootoo, a lame man, a palhar, and head of Madame 
Dupleix’s band of ^100 spie^, had command of another battery 
These spies arc palliars of this town and of Menlapotc, who, from 
the favor of the Govcrnoi’’) wife, aie paid 6 lupees a month beside 
daily lice She Ind lecommended them to the Governoi, 
saying that they weie vciy b-ave, and would do anything to 
annoy and pillage the English One of them came to infoim the 
brave command mt that lOO Engl.sh, nded by 200 co'ohcs, had 
established a bitt^iy neii thepucherry ind th it they ought 
to be filed on When this was icpoitcd l<i AI Vincens he 
said “ Iheie 11 e 200 of oui sj[)a|iis j)osted in the betel giideiis 
neai the paicliciry , they i^aste then aummunition in filing 
“ on the enemy who aie out of icach and then tliey come to the 
“Goveinoi ind Icpoit that tliey have killed 20 ot 30 English 
“ and get presents Ordei the leeall dig to be hoisted ” 1 dm so 

M Vincens leportcd the presence of the English to AI 
li Touche, WHO w is in comm ind of ill the batteiies fiOm tl e 
Valdiour gite to the Rue des V innians, ind askeri pei mission 
to open hie on them wlneh u is "iven At this mom^-nt .mother 
spy c imc in and s iid tint theie \ eie 400 hnglish in the 
piicheiiy, so fiie was opened fiom di tlu bilteiies 1 he 
sipahis posted in the betel gudtn 11 tinned to the town I Ik 
G ovciivn came md nispeeted the bitliiics ind then went to the 
Chinch of St Paul 11 ns moinmg ilso oui sipihis wen* out to 
Moiiiagacoupum to bung in tlu guns they Ind ibmdoned the c 
They had a fight with the English, but succerdod in bunging 
bick the gnus We lost two hoisemcn, and the h’n dish hid 
seveial woimthd I he Govi inoi and his wife, w'ho h ul pi inned 
the alt ick on the English gun, g ive the sip iliis most magnificent 
picsents Abdul Raiiman md his young biother llossem i< ceivc 1 
each a C miwdaka and 6 yards of c 11 pet , the hoisemeu leeeivr d 
100 rupees and tne mf intij 220 lupecs After this he oideied 
them out to attack the English 111 the parche'i ly under ]\I'’P uadn, 
the SOI tie took place at 31 M M Paiadis went out by the 
Madras Gite with 800 01 900 Eniopeans and Natives, hoi sc and 
foot, and two guns to attack the English at Pace inm depett 
The Governor went to the batteries at the Rue des y .nnian to 
wuncss the engagement Ihc lame commandant of spies ic- 
ported to M Paradis that there weic 600 English in the 
parcheiry,^and offered to show the rc^id to it 

The English, learning the advance of the French, assembled in 
aiftbu&h, to the number of i^ooo^ on the banks of a canal to the 
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tiohh of the parcherry They left 200 coolies working at the 
batteries and told them to retire when the French arrived 
The French, ignoiant of the ambuscade, advanced their infantry 
to tlfe north of the parcherry, while their cavalry went to the 
<^outh, so as to surround it The English, who were hidden in the* 
canal, allowed oui soidieis to pass, and then opened a lively 
file on them M Paradis was raoitally wounded in the 
head , Sheik llosein had a leg broken , 46 Caffre soldiers and 
sipahis weie wounded The wounded w<*re conveyed to the 
hosptt d All the battciies opened fiie to, covei our retreat 
The English ceiscd filing I got these details from an officer 
who was in the iclion 

(fleie a hi itU'> occurs in the t|j[ary till the 19th September 
1 he French ti ui'.lltor considcis this very c’^traoidinary, and 
thinks that Rangapilhy ought to have given some more in¬ 
form ition icg udifig this action lie is of opinion that the 
Picnch weie lx tr ived ) 

Paiaclisdied on the 14th Septembci, aged 47,and was buried 
in t'le ch ipcl of the Iiospit d He was a Swiss, boin in London 

Ihur^siny, igth SfpUniber — ibis morning two sliclls fell on 
the noith wall of Foit SI Lcjuis Ihe English to day unmasked 
tlie b^tte ly thc> had mich in the Sirumpikum piicheiry 
The Ph lich hied on it, to destioy it, but the English continued 
to foitify It 1 hoy c iffeit d some losses Abdool Rahman’s 
sipahii and Mad une Dupleixs prctfiided spies pill ige all 
loiind Moulalpett They bung into the towui the fiuniture, linen, 
and othqi aitides they have stolen there 

Friday, 20th St.p'efnb(r —I his moining there was an,engage- 
ment, not far from the Devan ij aga Clietty Choultry, between the 
Engliifli and 200 sipihis and some hoi semen commanded by Ah 
Khan We hid two men killed and four wounded , two olfieers 
had then horses killed ^The English had some killed and wound¬ 
ed, too, and letiicd to the Ellapillay Choultiy Our sipahis said 
that they h id taken four guns, which they could not bring into 
the town, foi wAnt of hands It is p^poited that the English 
tioops have suffered for the past three days fiom want of pro¬ 
visions The Pouniai has oveiflowed its bulks and cut off com- 
muniCKtion betweeii their camp and Fort St David A spy 
leports that the English must retire in seven or eight days, that 
Admiral Boscawen has written to the Governor of Fort St 
David to say, that he must go in seven or eight days and send his 
fleet t > Trincomallee before the monsoon breaks, and that he 
will return here 111 January, and that they should fortify Aiian- 
coupum when he will have 1,000 Europeans He is waiting, they 
say, for the reply of the Governor of Fort St David to order his 
ships to retire The Eifglish have suffeied severe tosses, and, as 
they beat the cqolies, they will not work for them I reported 
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all this to the Governor, who went to jn<5pect the batteries He 
icturned at 4 P m , and inspected the soldiers employed in 
making gabions Tliey asked.for wine, which the Governor 
oideied to be given them • 

^ Ihc English have ofifered Anaverdi Khan and Mafooz Khan 
a million of rupees if they will help them These princes have 
answered that the Frcnclj are redoubtable and very warlike, and 
that ijiey cannot a(yept the English offer 

I told the povernoi that it would be a good thing to write 
in general terms to Anaverdi Klnn and Mafooz Khan to find 
c ut then views, v^hich was accordingly done 

As 1 was going home, I met an English dragoon, a deseitei 
They were asking him about the condition of tl^p English 
aimy, and I stopped to listen He said«tliat each ship had 
disembarked 200 men, who, with i 600 soldiers who were hcie 
befoie, weie besieging Pondichery Troops had even come 
fiom Bombay M d’Auttuil took the diagoon with him 
to-day , also three Ficnch soldicis deserted, two were Fiench, 
one Dutch Ihe English have begun to shell from their 
western batteiy , 50 01 60 shell fell about the Valdaour Gate, 
but no one was hurt 

Ihe sipahis have made no soitie to day, as it is an unlucky 
day Ihe Goveinoi oidcied me to send some confidential men 
out to set file to the suriounding villages, the leason he gave 
bcii g that the Nawab would think it had been done by the 
English 1 carried out his ordei I heaid that five or six shells 
bad fallen in Lechassala Chetty’s garden M> child«£n wcie so 
lightened that they lan away to the south quartei to Miravelly 
\ One shell fell near the Chuich Mad imc Dupleix had heiself 
earned a palanquin into the citadel Another shell fell at 
the Cud^alore gate and killed one tuiopean and a native 
It IS impossible to dcsciibc the laquietude and sadness of 
the inhabitants of the town, and their complaints against 
Madame Dupleix They say that cotton bales have been placed 
on the loof of St Paul’s Qhuich, and above tliem teak beams 
and cocoanut tiees, to deaden hock of the shells , and )et 
this lad> has now taken refuge m the cit idcl and teases the 
tioubled Indian b> sajiiig—who has becnjsillcd by thp shell ? 
You aie frightened at nothing , where is your courage? &c , &c 
The English thitw 100 shells into the town from their west 
batteiy, and 40 or 50 fioiii then ships, but the inhabitants are 
less afiaid of the shell tlian they are of Madame Dupleix's 
peons At noon all the Chnslnns living near the Valdaour gate 
confessed themselves and leceived the communion 
The Governor oidcrcd Sheikh Ebiahim to make a sortie to- 
monow mowiing with 300 sipahis and tittack the English at the 
Devan igaja Chetty Choultiy each soldier to have ten qaitiidgcs 
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Stmday, 2.2nd September —Tins morning the Governor asked 
me if there was any news of Chanda Salnb 1 replied that his 
lelations had heard nothing * 

Madame Dupleix is living in the casemate in the citadel 
formerly occupied by the Director of Police and Member of 
Council These have gone to live in the large hall adjoining 
'lhursda}\ 26^/2 September —Ihis mArnin^, at about hal/-past 
7 Abdul Rahm in with 350 or 400 sipahis, and Sheik Ebiahim 
with 50 or 60 sipihis and 60 or 70 Mahratta horse*made a soitie 
to the noith towards Caiouvadicoupum They Ind an engage¬ 
ment therewith the English, who numbered 1,000 Europeans and 
Carnatics, or sipahis Alter a shoit fusillade the English fled, 
leaving 4t) or 50 killed and 70 01 80 wounded Our troops pursued 
them We had 15 soldiers more or less wounded and one killed 
The Governor witnessed this action from the battery at the Madras 
gate Seeing a reinforcement of 4 or 500 soldiers coming up to 
assist the English, he oidered out All Klnn’s sipahis at half-past 
9 Oui sipahis asked for cartridges, which were given them The 
Governor also sent out some dragoons and other horsemen 
The English lallied, about a mile and a half fiom the scene of 
action, and returned to their camp Abdul Zalil, who came 
to the assistance cf the English, mounted on an elephant and 
carrying a banner escorted by 150 or 200 horse, fled on seeing 
the English in retieat 

The English abandoned their dead The Caffres plundered 
the corpses , five wounded English died on the road into the town 
Our troops, having gained the victorjr, clapped their hands 
and shouted three times ‘ Vive Ic Roi ’ The Governof and the 
European and Indian witnesses of the victory were very pleased 
Abduf Rahman, Aii Khan, his soldicis and the diagoons picsent- 
ed themselves to the Governor, who piaised them'highly for 
their courage and skill and dismissed them As the C iffres of 
the advanced guaid had shown much courage, the Governor 
gave them half a rupee ind a bottle of wine each 

It IS repoited that the English Pose daily 15 to 20 men, and 
that there is much sickness m then army , that since the com¬ 
mencement of hostilities at Ariancoupum, 1500 English soldiers 
have been killed* or wounded, besides 4 or 500 Carnatics or 
Mussulman They have fired over 1,000 shells, but j,with little 
damage 

Fridayj 27tk September —The Governor wrote to Admiral 
BoscawQn this morning 

Saturday, 2^t/e September —Duiing the night 54 shells fell in 
the town One fell on M de Buiy’s house and one on M de 
Solminihac's, and destroyed some furniture, four or five shells fell 
in the citadel, but did no harm , two fell on St I^aul’s Church, 
several at the Valdaour gate and one on Abdul Rahman’s house 
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The English began to fire heavy guns to day It is said in 
the town that it will not^ be long before the English decamp, that 
m seven or eight days they will go, “ twisting then ‘ queues ’^nd 
cairyingthem on their shoulder ” A lot of ram fell last night 
*The enemy fiied shell, from 8 pm till 2 A M, and began 
agiin at 4 30 A m from the shipping 

\unda},2g*h Sept^mhet —This morning I went to seethe 
Governor During the night a shell h »d burst it the door of the 
casemate occupied by the (lovcrnoi and his wife eight or ten shells 
fell in the citadel, 'ihogethci 50 shells dining the night in larious 
places The Fiench fiicd ton 01 fifteen shells at the English 
battciy, but did not hit it 

I dul not go out in tlio afternoon The English 6 and t 6 
pounciei shot fdlillovei tlie town 1 he inhabit nits fc ai thin 
shot moie the'n the shell, is thev can soc ind a\ oid tin hc’l, but 
cnincithei sec nor avoid ihi shot Jen pioplcvvcic 1 ilkd I he 
noith wind h IS bofain to blow stioiv 1\ Ifiiinf 11. it u did }- 
toidav'jtiu J nglish will be obligi d to iLtiK il 1 npicvfuttd 
oiii iOld;cis fiom going out to tlic bnt 1 v ' . . '< tla ^owi li 1 

night ihc Iinglisli began she 11 fuing t 1 < lU ^ I r 

Monday^ '^oth Septcmbu —riii'- mm ing v ! 1 I \ mt to the 

cit idcl, Aj iLMha Moedi llv of the Police toki tnc th it the G?)\.-i- 
1101 hid gi\cn an oidci toscuch the Indi in s hou''< s loi o i idv 
01 iicc, to meisiiic till qii mtitv found nid leuiiu^ > qi nUi foi 
the famil}'-, to take the test and p ly tl c pnee of it flu Cjoveinoi 
confirmed these otdcis to me, ind smoking his pqc, iskcd inc iJ 
Chand i bah b li id niivtd lie then went out in Ins i iifin^c to 
inspect tlie tow n It was icportod that the Em lish hid hied 
ovci 100 shf 11s, wdiichfcll fiom the stieet of the Chettics tojthosc 
of the billijas and Ibahmins 

People vvlio pick up the shot ind shell ipd bung them to the 
citadel aic paid i finom (2 annas) foi a shot, nul a rupee foi a 
shell Shots aic filling in gre it quantity cveiyvvhcic Ihe sipahis 
have made a sortie, and the sjjips heave thrown ove^ 50 shells into 
tho*town 

duesday ist Octobet —I went to see the Govcinoi He asked 
me if It wcie tiue that only a very sm ill qu intity of paddy 
had been found I said that only one house fiad been sArch- 
ed, and that 1 foresaw great difficulties in cair>ingout his older 
He said it was probable tint the paddy was buried, and oideied 
me to make stnet se neb He asked me if theic weie any news 
of Chanda Sahib 1 s ud that I had none, and th it I did n(»t know 
whetlicr the English had aiiestcd Ins messengeis He said, 
“Take care that his son does not leave tlie town " I replied, “ I 
cannot desenl^ the teiror he and his relations aie m, they never 
pass the night in one place” ‘ Tint is a pi oof of then foolish¬ 
ness,” said the Govcrnoi ‘ fh^ shot and shell that have 
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fallen up to to day have not done much harm , 30 persons 
at the outside have been killed and some damage has been done 
to l|ouses Can this loss be compared with that of the English, 
who have lost oven i,ooo men, killed, wounded or dead of 
disease, without counting the Carnatic soldiery We haw 
taken miny prisoncis M l^osciwen has qiiaiidled with the 
new Engincci fiotn England, ind the lattci has gone to 
Cuddalore” That proves I siid, thit thelEnglish will be con- 
queicd “But” said the Governor, ‘just think df the place the 
English have chosen foi their camp, and if they had camped on 
the beach, it would have been very eisy for them to disembaik 
then piovisioiis and wai mateu il, and they would not have 
been tuiiibled uitji the mud I do not undci'itand how it 
Is that they did not foicsce these tioubles, 01 why they have 
c imped to the west of tin tou n 1 hey h ivc about (en miles 
of most dirficull gioiind tf),t)iss with immunition and provi¬ 
sions fioin tlu diips t) th rimp, iiul om tioops can e isily 
iti irk tlu m Oil the 10ul 1 In > ue obliged to cscoit ill their 
e HivoN s, ond th u c mpluys 500 oi i odo s ildieis Then tioops 
e imiot si ind ill this won ind li lit h( sul Wheic they hive 
camped is ni o In uid i h w d ij s 1 im will com[)i 1 them to 
ich'fi II IS God tn rt I'as illo\ co the m to make such i bii 
elioiee IhcGoveiioi ilso told mo ih it he was voiy angiy 
with tlu C onpaiu ^ men huts I iski d why he s ud that 
“They h d isked 1 ) in 1 i\e to quit the town is they weie 
afi ud (T th., shot nal sued I. lu v hive sent away their wives 
ind chfldi 11, ind tlu. 11 motu y ind goods arc 111 safi ty They 
aic alone here Whit do they feai ? If they wiU ask me 
igun^I Mill punish them” 

Ihc Goveiiioi isl cd me what d lie the Shasters Iihd fixed for 
thodcpaitmc of the i^nglish? I icphcd to him that all the 
Inaiiiis Slid tint tlu English would goon the 30th Pomtacy 
(13th Oetobci / , and tint, fiora the 21st of tint month (4th 
Octobei), wc ^might expect to sec manifest signs of their 
intention ' • 

The Goveinor, turning to the Europeans piesent, said, 
“These Indians’ piophecies veiy often come true” 

M *d’Auteuil fold me that three shells had fallen upon 
the house I had quitted when I went to live in my stoic 100m 
in the Rue Valdaour 

The English to day thiew 48 shells fiom theur ships into the 
citadel ^ the gieatci part of them fell near the cngincci’s tank 
and the irrack godown ind did no haim The English batteries 
to the west thiew 5 01 600 piojectilcs of sorts into the town 
They fell all ovei the,town, and two or three persons were 
killed in the battery in the Rue dcs Vaiinians * Oui batteiies 
replied with about 6 or 700 rounds 
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Penana Moodelly told me that Madame Dupleix had said 
to her hu-iband th-it theie wcie five or six demons of heathens 
in this town, who wanted to get tlft English into it, if we sent 
them out, they would betiay our situation He added, that* he 
would daily bring 20 betel-leaves for my wife 

We>i7iisday^ 2rd October —Ihis morning tlie Governor went 
to the hospital to visit the sick On his retuin he sent foi me 
and Slid in a serious tbne “ I find it veiy stiange that only 
200 marcdh of rice can be found in the town Are those who 
aie hunting for it playing with mc?‘’ The Governor turned 
towards Ajngapa Moodelly of the Police, who was present, and 
said “Your bad faith is evident • If they do not find ricc, it is 
because you do not wish them to do so I will^cut off yotfr ears 
The English continued to discharge shot and shell They fell 
like nail in the street leading to the Madras road, and in all 
the stieets to the north of the Rue^de Madias* Three or four 
women and children have been killed The shot also fell in 
the bazar road, in the Rue Valdaour and in one street 

Ihe Piench have established two batteries outside the town 
and have fumished them with guns They fired 6 or 700 shots 
and shell rn the English battery Two oi three of the English 
shells fell in the Chuith of St Paul , one fell in the Governor’s 
kitchen , one bioke both the legs of a little girl, and 
another, in bursting, killed thiee or four persons The Engliah 
file all night from their ships and their land batteries The 
inhabitants, though much troubled, are less afraid than they 
were bcfoie The Europeans are moie frightened than the 
natives Qne would have thought that a great number of 
people would have been killed by this daily rain of shot and shell, 
but God, ih his great goodness, has not allowed there to'be a 
gieat loss of men, which proves that nothing is done unless he 
wills It * 

^ To-day an old man was accused of selling betel leaf He 
was arrested and asked where he got it from He said that 
he had gone out with the so'rtie of the previous* night, when 
the English weie attacked and had gathered the betel leaves 
in tiie gardens as the otheis did In spite of this declaiation, 
the Governor ordered his ears to be cut off, and that he sBould 
have 200 blows with a i attan, as a spy He also put a chain 
round his neck and sent him to hard laboui The inhabitants 
of the town fear the shot and shell less than they do 
this injustice (Note by translator—Rangapillay seems to 
fear for his own eais, as he also got betel-leaf, as mentioned 
above) I heard that 500 sipahis and 50 Caffres weie about 
^to make a sojrtie, to upset the mortar^ and spike the guns of 
the eoeiny, and that 500 soldiers were about to march to 
Oiipalom It was also leported^ that five soldiers, one sailor 
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and an officer were killed this evening at 5 pm, by an 18 pr 
round shot , 

rhursiay^ jrd October —JThe sipihis who went out for a 
soiftie to attack the English batteries last niglit, found some 
difficulties in the \/ay, and turned towards Contesalld They 
heaid a kind of a chant being sung by the English and a noise 
of caits Having discovered that the English weie hauling and 
mounting heavy guns, they hid themselves in the forest till 
day-light At day-light they carried off some powder and shot 
which the English had left at various points, and then attacked 
the English who were diaggmg some 24 pounders by hand 
Ihe English, being few in number, only fired once They 
woundgd two or three infantry soldiers and killed two horsemen 
15 of the English'were killed, among them an Artillery officei , 
SIX soldiers weie taken prisoners and the rest fled The French 
returned dragging the captured guns with shouts of ‘Vive le Roi ’ 
The Governor made smalher piesents than he had oiiginally 
intended to Abdul Rahm in and All Khan, as at first the 
account was much ex iggcrated He distributed Rs 700 

I was full of joy when I met the Governor He sud, “ You 
sec, Rangapillay, how things are going ” I replied ‘We have 
had^ the pleasure of seeing the two guns taken fiom the enemy 
brought into the town and we will be still more pleaded when we 
see Admiral Boscawen biought in under a good escort” “ God 
giant It,” said the Governor smiling “ You see, Rangapillay, 
how I am turned black with fatigue 1 ‘Never mind,” said I, 
“ what IS bodily fatigue in comparison with the renown you have 
obtained ? Is it not by labour of this sort that glor^ is acquit- 
ed ?” M de Bussy and the othei officeis present smilingly 
appuoved my words *1 he Governor sat down to dinner, and I 
retired , 

Two cannons burst this moining and killed oi wounded eight 
Euiopeans I saw four of their soldieis m the hospital 

Ihe catriages of the two guns taken from the English 
being too wide to entei the Mridras gate, the guns wei4 dis¬ 
mounted and put in the battery, and the carnages taken to 
pieces 

Ljist night, of Madame Duplcix’s spies came to see me 
in Sinavassa Chetty’s godown, and told me that their mistress 
was very angiy with me They said " She wants us to report 
against you, and to accuse you of having relations with the 
English, but, as you act very pmdently, no one can accuse 
* Saying this, they gave me about 400 betel leaves, and 
added, “ If we wish to destroy anyone, we can easily do so, as 
Madame Dupleix believes our reports” I leplied, “I undeistand 
perfectly what you tnean, and will lecompensf^ you to morrow 
or the day aftei If you find any^ more betel-lea ves bung thejn 
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to me, and if you hear any news, come and tell me ” This 
morning Abdul Rahman and Ah Khan went to the Governor 
and told him about the engagement They complained that, in 
two pievious skiimishes, they had failed because the Europerms 
letreited, and again today they said “The Diagoons fled 
while we weie fighting the English We have complained to 

M d’ Auteuil Let us Inve the horses of these soldiers, and you 

will see wc will gain a* good victoiy ” The Governor, Madame 
Duplcix apd othei Europeans who heaid these vvoids, could 
not conceal tl en dissatisfaction 

The English fiicd about 20 shells dining the night 

Friday, d^th Octohtr —The English aic trying to m ike a treaty 
with Mafooz Khan They offer him 12 millions of ivpees to 
come an 1 help them with his anny Mafooz* Kh in leplied to 
them ‘You arc not so brive a the French, and you do 
“ not pci severe as the v^ do in then military *entei puses If 
“ aftci j'oii have piofitcd by 0111 'aid, you vvilhdiaw, it will 

“cause disunion between us and the Flinch, ind you will 

“ di i\\ down then enmi > on us Wc cannot bilicvc youi pio- 
“ iiiiscs , joui idvicc \ ill only bring mi'-foitunc upon ns without 
“ piofit to jouiscivcs It is tmpo sib’c foi us to come to help 
“you” riip En<Tlish icpliid to luin “ Oui King has ,jScnt 
“us hcic with ships aid monc) to t iKe Ton lichen Wt-will 
“ peiscvcic 111 this undcitilin^, lu twithstanding the gicat 
“loss of men that we hi\e sufieieil VVe lie resolv(„d not 
“ to vVilhdraw until uc h ivc t iki n roiidichciy ” Mafoo/ Khan, 
on these is eitions of the English, piomiscd them 1,500 horse 
and 300 sijpaliis , nd, besides, he pi onuses to come himself 
with his aimy, on conditions that the guns found at Gmgcc 
be handed over to him The English ptomise to give him all 
the guns €ind poualcr he iccpiiics On tins Mafoo:^ Khan 
has slatted at the he id of his entiie aimy«to assist the English 
Ihe individu il who told me this, docs not wish his name to be 
mentioned 

^turday, Sth October —The English have opened a lively 
fire Irom their Western batteries *1 he shot and shell demolish 
the parapets of the batteries and the lamparts The French 
repair, during the night, the destruction cauced in the,day 
New ordeis are issued to search for paddy m the town 

Sunday, 6 th October —This morning I went to the citadel 
to salute the Governor, on his letuin fiom Mass, he asked 
me what qu mtity of paddy had been found in the town I 
said that 4 gaices and 415 vellams had been stoied afid that 
the half of this had already been distiibutcd among the 
coohes The Governor told me that I mustpiovidc a reserve of 
15 garces of p£!ddy He said further, “T!ie English aie firing a 
good deal to-day fiom their western battenes Aie you not 
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afjaid to come info the citadel?” I leplied “The goodness 
of God and youi kindness aie a piotectton to me, and the shot 
and shell recoil fiom before tne” “ If tins is the case,” said an 
officer who was present, “you had bettei go and defeat and 
diive M Boscavven aw ly ’ I lephed “I will vciy soon report 
the flight of M Bosciwcn,” and the Governor and all the 
other persons present laughed at tins 

The Governor said to me, ‘ You must come into the citadel 
“ to diy with >0111 family, and ’ivc in a rooln in the laige 
“ godown Do not lose any time, is fiom tg-monow the Lnglisli 
“will thiow an immense quantity of shot and shell into the town, 
“ and then it will be imnosstble foi j'ou to leave your house ” 

I thanked the Goveinoi for his kind thoughtfulness and said 
#I would obey 

The Governor leceived ycstciday fourlctteis wiitten inTelugu 
and Persian by Magamoodoo Khan, and Soupay i, the Vakil The 
fust letter said, ‘ Ihc Engfish aie besieging jour town, ind I lot 
3 on know my advice on the me ms of putting an cnci to the w ir 
I think it would be i good thing, if you wish it, that I should 
use my influence with the N iwab to intcivene between 5 ou 
and your enemies Wiitc to him without delay asking him 
to •come to Pondichei)^, and tell me when jou have done so, 
that I maj'-peisu ide him to the imdi it iking If you do not 
approve of this you can wiite to llosiin Sahibs mothei, isking 
Imn to come to Pondichery >nd bung the Naw'ib, and thus 
cause the cessition of hostilities ind ensiuc pc lec ” 

Sowpaya’s lettei contained the follow mg news ‘The P nghsh 
have made piesents to the N iw ib ind have W'ntlcn |,o him, and 
to M ifooz Kh in, too, begi^m^ tl cm to eome to then assistance, 
in vciy flattcung tcims , md both seem wiIIih't U' li^^ten to the 
pioposils So \ou hid better wiitc piomptly to Hosein Sahib, 
who lias much influence o\ei th>- IN lu ib, is the 1 ittci does 
nothing without eonsuUing him, ” 

Abdul R ihm Ill’s sipahis hive til cn two English piisoncis, 
who waie ll^d bcfoie the Goieiffor who employed a stiat«igcm 
to discovei fiom them the condition of then iimy lie put 
them in piison with anothci Englishman, who had been t.ikcn 
at "C itapelt, crtid was now mPiineh emploj Ihis list said 
to them, “ It IS now four months that I have been i pii^onci, 
and I am tieated as you sec Why aic oiii counliv men so long 
111 taking the place ” He added some abuse of the Ficnch 
to th^se woids The other two told him confidentially, “that 
fever and diaiihoea wcie laging in the English aimy, tliat the 
change of climate, the heat, fatigue, depiivation of sleep, and 
the Fiench shot, ha(| destioyed a gieat numbei of nen, and 
that Admiial iSoscavven had held a Council t)f War, in which 
it was settled that foi three days he W'ould heavily bombard the 
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town from both tbe ships and the batteries, and that, if the 
French did not yield then,* he would retiie, as the rains were near, 
and his ships could not retnain on the coast without danger 

The spy leported these facts to the Governor 

The shot and shell have killed and wounded 15 or 20 people 
The battery at the north of the Valdaour road, that at the 
Rue des Vanniins, at the Valdaoui gate, and those neat it aie 
riddled with shot 

An English vessel came to take soundings at the thud 
bar The town batteries opened fire on her and she went to 
sea again 

Monday^ yfh October —The English today drew up 21 
ships in two lines and fired on the citadel ^nd on the*town 
The shots fell like a summei storm They fell eveiy where even 
bej ond the houses at the Valdaour gate TI;e fire of their 
land batteiies was equally lively , .and the pai tpets of oui 
battel les, that served to pi otect the gunneis have been beaten 
down It is impossible to describe the damige caused by the 
projectiles, it is enough to say that no pait of the town has 
escaped The numbei of killed and wounded is 50 or 60 
The French have mounted the two heavy guns taken from the 
English on the battery at the Valdaour gate ind at the Rhe 
des Vanniins and opened fire on the English butenes and 
camp The English fire, however, dismounted these gun^-, woun¬ 
ded an officer, and killed five or six gunners The French re¬ 
placed the guns with others of 24 and 36 lbs, but the English 
fire was so lively that the French batteries were no longer 
tenable In ^three batteries the commandant gave orders to 
evacuate them, and only keep enough men in them to wajeh 
the enemy’s movements 

Tuesday^ ^th October —The English forped a line of 21 
ships befoie the citadel The Admiral’s ship hoisted a red flag 
at the mainmast They opened fiie at 6 A M and continued 
till 6 pm ^ 

Thfiy launched a hail of shell and of 12, 16, 20, 32 and 36 
pounder shot Ah, what a rain of fire • the seven clouds, having 
absorbed the waters of the seven seas, seem to discharge them 
in fiery ram on Pondichery It is estimated thaf 31 540 shbts 
and 288 shells were fired by the ships, and the land batteries 
fired 2 500 shots and 770 shells They flew all ovei the tov\ n 
like atoms in the* air, not a single quarter, not even a house 
escaped The French only fired twice The Governor 
forbade firing He said “If the English aie carrying on to-day 
in this strange manner, it is, doubtless, in the vain hope of 
making us capi^ilate Let them do as they like , as for you, 
stay quie^ and do not fire These orders weie obeyed During 
the day 176 men were killed and 65 wounded, but they weie 
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only coolies and poor people who were out in the streets and 
open places * 

What has become of thff courage of the English before 
that of the incomparable Dupleix ! It has vanished, as the 
night an^ snow disappear before the sun’s rays At 6 pm IIk: 
red flag at the m^in top mast head of the English Admiral's 
ship was hauled down, and tlie fiie ceased at once 

Wednesday, gi/i OUober —The inhabitants, forseeing that the 
English would fire again as yesterday, kept themselves safe 
in their houses Fire was not opened till 10 in the moining 
The Fench unmasked an earthen batteiy which they had 
recently made, and fired on the English batteries The result 
was fortunate , one English battery was demolished and the 
others were silenced In the evening they began shelling again, 
and a head gunner of ours was killed, and they kept up the fire 
on the French batteries From the sea face a shell struck one 
of the English ships, killed the Captain, and caused such 
damage that she had to fall out of line for repairs The 
English shell have done us a great deal of harm 

Friday^ nth October —Our fire has made great havoc among 
the English troops I went to see the Governor, who asked me 
if it would rain soon I said that the rain usually began on the 
2nd of the month of Arpicy (13th October) and that there 
were indications of a change of season M Duquesne and others 
who weie present laughed at me, but the Governor told them 
that I was right, and that the rains usually began in the month 
of ArpiCy 

Saturday, 12th October —I went to the citadel and,found the 
Governor taking coffee with M M Duquesne, Robert and others 
He said to me ** You told me that, according to the Shasters, 
the English would retire on the ist October (Indian month), 
now the 12th of our iflonth coriesponds with the 1st of yours 
according to the calendar How is it that the English have not 
gone ?” I said, “ The 30th of the Indian September corresponds 
with the I2th of your October,*to morrow will be the •ist 
Arpicy, and you will then hear of the retreat of the English 
and the rains will begin ” I added, “ You will sec that in 
twelve days from*to-morrow the English will be in retreat, and 
that from to-morrow their attacks will begin to slacken and 
will become less daily ” As we were speaking, Abdul Rahman 
presented himself before the Governor arid laid, some weapons 
at his fjpet, and told him the following story “ Sheik Ebrahim 
and 1 , having learned that the English were constructing 
batteries at Poodoopolhum, made a sortie with our peons, 
7 or 800 sipahis and ipo caffres When we arrived at Poodoo- 
pollium, we found that*lhere were only 300 Carnatic soldiers and 
200 pariahs, and that they were mostly asleep We attacked 
them, and they fled, leaving their arms .We pillaged Poodoo- 
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pollium The English came to assist then men, and we retieated, 
ten 01 twelve of us who lingered have been made piisouers by 
the enemy We had seVen oi cig;Jit men wounded ” 

The Governor questioned the paiiah piisoners about the 
English They said that a contagious fever had made great 
ravages in the English 'iimy The English have lost over i,000 
men since the beginning of the siege fioir» sickness and killed 
in action They aic going away 111 five 01 six daj s 

The Goveiitor then went to the hospital to visit the sick and 
wounded The English kept up the fire a’l div The Governor 
ordered all the giinny bags that could be found to be brought 
to the citadel Ihese bags wcic filled with CjUth and laid down 
in the sticcls fiom the Rue de Madias to the Rue dc Valdaour , 
seven or eight pci sons weie killed in the towni This night three 
T< nglish dcseiters came in having cuiicd off 2,000 lupees fiom 
their own people 1 hey told the Goveinoi tjiat the English 
weic about to laisc the siege Hus news filled the whole town 
with joy God Ins tkigiud to picscive us fiom the ciucity of 
the English How cm I pictuio the lenown that the Governor 
has acquited It is like the sun that shines everywheic 

Sjinday I'^th Octohf —Tlic thiec Lnglish dcseiteis give the 
following news ‘ A gieat numbei of soldieis andsipihis hive 
perished in the English aimy fiom yoiii file 'iiul a kihd of 
fever The siek and wounded arc sent duly to Foit St Dai'id 
in doolies Ihe batleiies aie full of mud Ihc soldiCis, who 
stand nignt iiid clay on the d imp gionnd, suffer fiom swellings, 
and many suecuinb M Roscawen, seeing that the niimbei of 
c.isualtics IS incieising, his given the oidtt foi ieticit,thc cip- 
t iins of the ships do not w int to stay inj, 1< ngci in the loacls, as 
they fe ii bad we thci It !■> only the Dutch th it do not ^think 
thus and VC ho w int to st ly “ Whit docs it matte i,” they say, 
“if the 1 uny season does eoine When oqe fights one must lo e 
some men Ifjou w int aims 01 soldieis, we will give tliem 
to you, the fleet cm go md icturn iflei the lains M Roscaween 
docs not agiec with the Dqteh and IS icsolvcd tp Ktiic" The 
Gcivcinoi gave the dcseiteis biead, wane ind m^al, and set 
them at libeitj in the courtyaid of the citadel All th- English 
vessels except the flag ship and imoitu boat, h ve weighed 
anchor and sailed towaids Cotlicoupum We saw lOO muinUU 
boats leave the shoic and go to the ships It is piobable that 
M Boscawen is embaiking the guns, aims and ammunition th it 
are it the northwest of the town A small vessel from Eoit 
St David arrived in the roads, and, after having exdianged 
salutes, the captain of this vessel gave some message to the 
ship that was still in the loads and sailed for Cottacoupum 
The other shia and mortal boat were not long in following 
him, and at 7 P M tlieie was not a single British ship befoie 
sfajT 
the 
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Pondichery I went to see the Governor, but was stopped on 
the way by an evil omen I returned to my house, washed my 
face, took some betel and pan •and went to see Lalchanana 
Naik* After breakfast I went to the citadel I saw the Governor, 
Madame Dupleix, Madame Vtnceiis, M Duquesne and some* 
other Europeans and Cassa Sultan They were talking of the 
departure of the English and the embarkation of their armies 
The Governor, seeing me, rose from his chair,^nJ, coming inTront 
of me, said " The English are going , have they rft last deter¬ 
mined to retire?” He added tint the MahoiT;^edans had helped 
the English, and that he would make them feel the effects of 
his anger I answered that he should take exemplary vengeance 
on them and make an impression that would last to the third 
generation He toI 9 me that Abdul S ihib had deserted the 
previous night He had gone to the English camp on the 22nd 
September, and wfas paid 400 rupees daily It is reported that 
he had claimed from Admiial'Boscaweii the light to pillage the 
four principal streets of the town when it should be taken 
While this conversation was going on, Abdul Rahman arrived 
The Governor said to him —“ I give you the title of Nawab of 
Arcot*” He congratulated him on his courage and the woik 
he had done during the war Abdul Rahman replied, “Give me 
1,000 sipahis, some horsemen, four moitars and four heavy guns, 
and I will go and take Arcot After this, the Governor ordered 
him to go with M Duquesne in the afternoon with 500 sipahis, 
300 soldiers, 200 caffres and two guns, and attack the English, 
and destroy their batteries They made the sortie, but were 
repulsed The English continued to fiie shot and shell on the 
place At about midnight the English set fire to their batteries 
and retired to their camp on the sea-beach They struck their 
tents and started for Foit St David, partly by sea aad partly 
by land. • 

A young Brahmin, whose name I do not know, told me that 
he had seen Admiral Boscawen in a palanquin, going towards 
Ariancoupum, on Monday, the 14th 'October This report was 
confirmed by others The English, from the beginning of the 
siege, have fired 60,000 shots and 4,000 shells 

The*French have fired 30,000 shots and 300 shells 

Wednesday, i 6 th October —The English troops, last night, 
set fire to their batteiies and marched towards Peromal Naik’s 
Choultry They have also retired from their camp at Moota- 
pollium,^and have taken away their propeity and conveyed it 
to Voun iyapollium and Villajiisavady, and embarked it m 
their ships and then marched by Villenour to Foit St 
David A few English remained near the town, to aid in 
the removal of their Irmament, and fired occjfiionally some 
rodbds at the town, to deceive the French, The latttei did not 
VOL xcvn] . , II 
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reply to the fire of the enemy Our troops have collected 
3 or 4,000 shots of .various calibre in the English batteries 
The English left the pick axes and crowbars and other tools 
they had used to make the batteries, also a large number of 
planks The Dutch assisted the English in the war They gave 
them 1,000 soldiers, commanded by one Roussel, who had been 
a captain in the French service and had married at Pondichery, 
the dclughtei of an ^European carpentei He had been sent 
to Mahe where he had some tioubles with a Sieur X * * * Being 
recalled to he id quarters he was put in prison and he pro¬ 
secuted M Dupleix before the French tribunals Having 
failed in his prosecution, he went to Holland and took service 
with that Power Hii wife and children lemaincd ^n Pondi- 
cher} The English left in their camp about 1,000 bags of 
nee sugar, dates, &c, and had set them on file 
The Governor ordered Abdul Rahman’s sipahis, d’Anteuil’s 
dragoons and the M ihiatta hoise to pursue the English from 
4AM, and to leturn to the town after sunrise 

Thursday^ October —The English were discovered cros¬ 
sing the Ariancoupum river and were pursued by our tioops 
They turned their guns and fired on us The Prcnch retired^ 
losing two hoisemen, two hoises and six or seven wounded 
I met the Governor as 1 was going to his house He was on 
his way to visit the English batteries and works, and asked 
me to accompany him We went to the Sarompacomodean- 
pett parcherry, where the English had constructed a 16 gun and 
mortar batteiy, and then we went to another battery to the north¬ 
west of the Madias gate From thence we went to Pavajii- 
casa Sai?ady, opposite the Valdaour gate, where the French 
had a two gun battery The English had constructed ,a two 
gun battery in front of this We saw the trenches opened 
by the English They started from the other side of Contesalld 
(2,500 metres from Pondichery), and were piovided with covered 
ways leading to the batteries All the batteries were protected 
w(^h heavy beams, 10 oi« 12 inches thick, a^id hidden with 
branches Tne English had employed 10,000 coolies at their 
works, and paid them very well, at the rate of 3 Cuddalore 
fanoms per diem ^ 

To day, at S m the evening, all the French soldiers, the 
sipahis, and the peons were drawn up in the squaie west of 
the citadel, with their muskets loaded, and the Governor, Madame 
Dupleix and k great number of Europeans and their wives 
went to the Chuich During the Te Deum, the soldiers fired 
three salutes with their muskets and three salutes of 21 guns 
each The French fiag that had been hauled down during the 
siege, was houted on the citadel, and the troops shouted * Vive 
le Roi * three times 
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When the Governor came out of the Church, all the Euro¬ 
peans and their wives gave him their .deepest thanks, and 
congratulated him on his coui^ge They all embraced him in 
turns*and shouted three times ‘ Vive le Roi’ The Governor and 
members of Council then reviewed the troops, the officers 
saluting with their swords, raising their hats and shouting ‘ Vive* 
le Roi * The Governbr entered the citadel with the members 
of Council and the Municipal officers Heiwas presented, with 
wine on a salver, and they drank to the health oC the King of 
France They all then went into the large hall that was 
used for verifying the measurement of cloth, where a dinner 
was served 

After dyiner the merchants of the company, the employes, 
and the principal natives were introduced to the Governor 
and congratulated him 

Friday^ i 8 th October —This morning, the Governor learned 
that the English had passed last night at Rcttiarsavady He 
sent at once 5 or 600 sipahis, some soldiers, dragoons and 
peons, under the command of M Duquesne, to occupy Arian- 
coupum M Duquesne hoisted the French flag on Ariancoupum, 
and assured himself that the English were m retieat on Fort 
St David The Governor went in a carriage to Arian¬ 
coupum and returned at 11 A M He gave me orders to publish 
by turn turn in Oulgard, Archivack, Mouiajapakam, and other 
places, that the inhabitants of Pondichery should return into 
the town, and that rice and other grain should be brought m 
at once > 

The English fleet that was m the North, sailed towards 
Virampatam Some of them anchored there, and the rest went 
to sea • 

We conclude here the extracts from Rungapillay’s diary. 
Those we have given ace quite sufficient to illustrate the im¬ 
portance of these documents, hitherto untranslated, to the 
student of the history of our early struggles with the French 
in India • 
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The Calcutta Review^ Vol XXXI, 1858 Art IX The Dehra 
Poon as a seat of European Colonisation in India 
Historical and Statistical Memoir of Dehra Boon By G R C 
William^ B A, Bengal Civil Service, Roorkee, Thomason 
College Press^ 1874 

Gazetteer of the North- Western Provinces Vols X and XI 
Reports on Projects for the proposed Dehra Dhn Railway^ i88y 87 
Final Report of the Eighth Revision of the Land Revalue Settle- 
inent of the Dehra Dun District Allahabad Government 
Press, 1886 

Reports of the Forest Department ^ 

The Canals of the Dun 

I N the first article of this series, I said a few words as to 
the canals which are everywhere taken off from the 
streams which descend from the Himdlaya, and which the 
writer of the Settlement Report characterised as the gfeatest 
blessing to the distiict “In fact,” Mr Baker said, “ the people 
depend almost entirely on them for water for drinking and 
domestic put poses, and for the cultivation of all the more valu¬ 
able crops ” In order to prevent misconception of the nature of 
these canals, by people who do not know the Dun, \ must ex¬ 
plain thgit the largest of them are merely small channels, with a 
sectional area of the sire of a small distributary of a canal in the 
plains of India The Dun is a miniature district, and itS canals 
are on a corresponding scale, and yet, owing to the rapid slope 
of the ground, from the hills toward^ the axial rivers of the 
twin valleys, these channels convey tiiuch larger quantities of 
water than similar channels do in the plains Before I came 
te the Dun, a rough ground-plan of the pioperty I was to live 
on was sent to me, and 1 saw on it, between the public road and 
the boundary of the property, two parallel lines, marked ‘canal," 
but which it seemed must be a roadside ditch Accuctomed 
as I had been to the large canals of the Son system in the Patna 
and Shahabad Districts of Behar, I felt it difficult to realise 
what such a c^nal could be like , and yet it appeared to be 
of importance, as the road was named after it Whqn I came 
to see the “ canal,” 1 found that it was a channel of rough 
masonry, perhaps two feet in width and of even less depth, 
though, being sunk below the level of the ground, the width and 
depth of the excavation viere considerable in some places 
Where the water came out near the surface, owing to the slope 
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6f the bed of the canal being less than ^ that of the ground, 
you could step across the “ canal " THis was a small branch 
canal, which yet has a course ot some three miles or more, and 
waters a considerable area of land along its course But even 
this little channel, the Eastern branch of the Rdjpur canal, musf 
not be treated altogether with contempt Some years ago a 
large “ waler ” horse, belonging to the Viceroys ^roke away 
while at exercise near the stables (mentioned in a previous 
ai tide) and tried to jump over the canal cutting lie failed 
to reach the ground on the other side, and slrpping back fell on 
his back into the canal bed, and not being able to turn right 
side up for want of room, the poor beast dammed up the water, 
and actually drowned himself In many places this canal is 
not fenced off, and other accidents sometimes happen I have 
known a pony jun^p into the bed, where it was six feet below 
the road, taking a cart with him, one of the ladies in which 
was seriously hurt 

The largest canal I have seen in the Dfiiii where running 
in a masonry channel, is not, 1 think, more than four feet in 
width, with a depth of two to three feet the greatest velocity 
IS probably three to four feet a second , but I will not here 
attempt technical accuracy of description The slope of 
ground traversed by the canals which pass through and near 
Dehra is so great that frequent falls arc necessary, and the 
water passing over these is often caught in wells The noise 
of the falling water is music to those accustomed to it, 
and IS quite missed when the water is cut off during the 
hot weather, when the supply is scarce and has to be 
husbanded by rotation, or when repair is going on It 
even al a little distance reminds one of the '* roar on the 
sand-beach ’* ( ^o\v^Xo9 fioiw ^aXussi^v), and I have often 
caught myself wondering what was the cause of an unnatural 
stillness, till I realised that the canal was closed The trans¬ 
porting power of water is strikingly evidenced by these rapid 
channels, for not only is silt brought down in quantity from 
the foot of the Him&laya during the rainy season, and even 
after a fall of ram or a thaw on the hills in the cold weather, 
but enefrmous quantities of gravel and shingle are carried even 
past Dehra, which is five to eight miles from the head of the 
Rdjpur, or Raspana Canal The channels soon get choked 
up, and flow and distribution of the water are interfered with , 
and then 4the accumulation has to be dug out at considerable 
expense But this is not the whole of the mischief the 
gravel in its passage wears out the masonry work, and frequent 
repair is necessary Were there iron-wotks wilhin reach, 1 
almost think it would pay to line some of the ^annels with 
cast iron plates 
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I have before alluded to tbe beautiful scenery near the head 
of the Bijdpur Canal, vvhicli is ^taken off the Tonse River, a 
few miles from the foot of the Himalaya, among hillp of 
SivvAlik foimation, and I lecommended exploration of that 
Valley The vegetation is veiy pietty I may mention a 
beautful many flowered, yellow primula, and Chetlanthes rufa^ 
DesVk, a pretty aijd rather curious fern which grows on shady 
and moist roi^ks and banks. At the head of this canal the 
stream is at the bottom of a deep valley, and to get the water 
near the surface* of the country, the channel has to be taken 
along the left bank, which in places is precipitous Owing 
to the difference in slope of beds of the river and the canal, 
the latter giadually comes up to the level of the* countiy 
The work here is like that required for a mountain road in 
the interior of the Himalaya, a bed for , the canal being 
found by scooping out the rock on one side, and building up 
a ictaining wall on the othei It requires some ner/e to get 
along the parapet, especially where on one side there is a 
sheer drop to the bottom of the valley, and on the other one 
has to avoid knocking one’s head against the overhanging 
rock In the remaining part of its course this canal runs 
between rows of fine tiees, with clumps of bamboos* intci- 
spersed , and theie is gencially plenty of room on cither 
side for riding and even driving These shady avenues, 
and rapid running streams, are i chinning feature of the 
Dehia plateau At some of the fills on this and other canals 
in the Diin have been built floui-mills, of simple construction, 
which yield a laige revenue to Government * 

Mr H^G Ross wrote legardmg the provision for irrigating 
the Dehra plateau — 

“From this streim” (the Tons) ‘*a«cinal is taken which waters 
the fine plnteaii of land to the south west of Dehn, running to a 
point formed by the Asm and the Tons Ihis is the most highly culti 
vated part of the district, here the best sugaicme and wheat ciops 
• are grown , md here also aie a number of lea plantations ” 

Mr Ross, however, had before explained that canal water 
IS not used for irrigating tea, as it contains lime, which is 
injurious • •> 

“Further east is a canal taken out of the Rispana at RAjpur, it 
supplies Dehra with water for drinking and gaiden purpose^, ind, 
passing on,^ waters that poition of the pliteau already referiedto, 
which lies south of Dehra” 

“ Bejond the Rispana, at R&ipur, a canal is taken froi/ the Song 
and flows through a country which is not at present well cultivated 
The remaining canal’’ (Mr Ross lefened only to Government 
canals) “ is taken out of the JAkhan near Bhogpur, waters all RAni 
pokari artO Raynorpur and then flow^ into waste The whole of 
the water m this canal would be brought into use if some forest land 
was given up Beside these three Goveinment canals there are 
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innumerable private canals or guls Some of these have been made 
It great expense, others are mere channels of a few yards long, 
into which the water from a lull stream is diverted 

“ In the valley portion of th% Western Dun the Asan is used along 
ifs whole course both for nee and n bent The Tons is used for rice 
In the Eastern Dun the Rtspana is used for rice lands to a small 
extent so also is the Suswa behind the Nagsidh hill ’’ 

I believe that a much larger area of land in the Eastern 
Ddn might be irrigated, and bear bettei* crops than can now 
be grown on it, but for a theory held and acted on by the 
Irrigation Branch of the Public Works^ Department It 
IS held by the superior officers that the pioper function of the 
livers which flow through the Eastern Diin is to feed the 
Ganges «anal, and so help to water the plains of the Dohh^ 
and that the water Sliould not be diverted to irrigate the land 
of the Dfin Such a theory could not for a moment “ hold 
water” if it weie*brought under discussion To me it seems 
monstrous and I thcrefoid conclude that the distiict civil 
authorities cannot have represented the matter in the proper 
quaitcr I must also rcmaik with regard to what Mi Ross 
says about the pait of the Dehia plateau in the Western 
D6n which is watered by the Bijapur canal fiom the Tons, 
that .the supply is not nearly sufficient for the tract he 
desciibes as the most highly cultivated part of the district 
There are thousands of acres of land, commanded by the 
lower part of the canal, for which the supply of water is so 
scanty and piccaiious, as either to prevent the land being 
let, or to furnish an excuse to the cultivators for taking it 
at veiy low lates Mr Ross continued — 

19 

“Apart from these stiearns which arc used in the valley, every 
vilxige in the HimaHyis possesses some land iriigated by channels, 
taken from the mountain streams In the hills these streams are per 
ennial, some of them containing really a fine body of water, but as 
they reach the let el of the Dun, the whole of the water disappears, 
percolates through the gravelly soil, and does not again show until 
the mam drainage channels of the Asan or Suawa are reached These 
streams are used by the hillmen ch efly for rice lands, but m sojnc 
cases they are used for wheat also ” 

Mr Baker says that probably most of the water supply 
available has beei^alrcady utilised There are still some fine 
streams coming down fiom the hills, apparently running to 
waste, but it might not pay to conduct the water into the 
existing canals He says 

“ The large income from water power is striking* This represents 
the rents of the mills worked by the canals, at which the corn of the 
district IS ground Many villages have their own little mills (ghardis) 
which pay no tax, but at these the corn is allowed to be ground 
for home consumption gnly and not for sale outside *’ 

The canal% Mr Baker writes, aie without doulfit the making 
of the Dun The increase of revenue under the new Setle 
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ment due to canals, was put at Rs 9,029, but this is consider¬ 
ed a low estimate Other ways in which the canals benefit 
the district, and add to the Gevernment revenue, cannot be 
taken into account for assessment pui poses Mr Baker *cites 
itwo instances 

“They c^rry down witer to many paits in sufficient quantity for 
drinking, thou(,h not for urination, and so people are able to live 
00 and cultivate land which would otherwise be left barren, as being 
too fai off from drinking water Again, a tenant obtaining three or 
four acies *of caml irrigated land, will cultivate ten or twelve acres of 
dry land But fgr the canal the whole would be left uncultivated " 

Mr Bakei says that no complaints have ever been made that 
the canal watei impoveiibhes the soil 

“Theordinar} complaints on the part of the villages are, that they 
get one watering and have to pay water rates, though they cannot 
get the necessary second or thud watering On the pait of the 
Canal Depaitment the complaint is, that the vilfagers are most waste¬ 
ful t ike more water than is necessatv, and let a great deal run off The 
Dun land is vei\ porous, and theie nearly always is a gravelly subsoil 
so that an acre of land in the Odn requires three or four times as much 
water to iirigate as an acre in the plains Hence the importance of 
having pucka (masonry) distributaries as far as possible to prevent 
the very great loss from percolation 

“ Water is very scarce in Dehra itself in tne hot months The 
canal is lowest wl en the demand is greatest The distributaries 
are mostly dry, wide, roadside ditches, and the waste from percola¬ 
tion in these must be enormous Just before leaving the Ddn I 
proposed to Government that the present very low rates for watering 
gardens should be laised and pucka distributaries be constructed 
This would repay Government well, and the people would be fir 
better off for water The irrigating power of all the cinals would be 
very ^much increased if the great waste from percolation, as soon as 
the water leaver the main channel, could be avoided 

Mr Bdker’s recommendation has been adopted, and a pro¬ 
ject IS now being prepared for improving the canals, includ¬ 
ing lining some of the main channefs with masonry, at a 
probable cost of Rs 3,00,000 Experiments made by the 
officer at present in charge of the Dfin canals, have proved that 
the loss of water by percoldtioii and from otheV causes in an 
earthen channel, varies from 23 to 44 per cent of the water 
which enters at the head, while in masonry channels the loss, 
including evaporation, leakage at sluices, &c, is onijp 5 to 9 
per cent 

There are 74 miles of irrgating channels in the Diin belong¬ 
ing to Governpient, and these, according to the amount entered 
on the capital account, have cost about Rs 6,37,000 (The area 
irrigated vanes of conrse annually with the rainfall the aver¬ 
age for ten years, 1880-81 to 188990 was 14,309 acres, the 
area in 1889-^ having been 19220 ^cres, much the largest 
of the serie^ In 1890-91 it fell to 16,984 acres The estima¬ 
ted value of the crops raiaed as the area iirigated in 1889 90 
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was Rs 6,36,834, equal to Rs 36 per acie, or a return of 
]oc per cent on the capital cost of the canals Ihe 
leveuuc assessed, and the charges in 1890 91, v\ere as follow — 


0 

Revenue assessed 


Charges 



Rs 

Rs 

Water nte*!, &c 

56,733 

4 

bh ire of 1 iiid revenue 

24 980 

Si, 7'3 

Miintenince , 

35 , 59 * 

F<it ibliahnient 

14,849 


Miscellaneous 

2009 


• 


SM 49 


givinsj a profit in direct revenue of Rs 4,284, or in direct and 
indiicct levenue of Rs 29,264 Of the direct revenue, 
R'* 17^729 were derived from lease of water power,— the flour 

mills The totaf unount of watei received at the heads of the 
canals was 159 cubic feet a second the revenue per foot of 
discharge was,* therefore, Rs ii 1-8-0 Ihe following state¬ 
ment gives the Revenue,^Expenditure and Profit for the three 
years, to 1890-91 — 


* 

1888 89 

1889 90 

1890 9? 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Direct levenue reahaed 

57,528 

57,597 

59,906 

indirect do (shire of land levenue) 

24,980 

24,980 

24,980 

Total revenue 


82,57? 

46,200 

84,886 

Total Working Expenses 

• 


52,449 

Net revenue fiom direct sources 

20,443 

i», 39 i 

7,457 

Do do direct and indiiect 

45 423 

36,371 

32,437 

Capital account* 

Percentage 011 Capital of net direct 

6,37,904 

6,36,834 

6,36*834 

revenue 

320 

179 

1 17 

Pcicentage on Capital of total revenue 

• • 

7 12 

571 

509 


It appears flora the above that the revenue has been pretty 
steadj, and that no additions have been made to Capital 
Accouit, all improvements must therefore have been charged 
to revenue. In 1890 91 a new syphon culvert was built, and 
a new mill The total receipts to end of 1890-91 from the 
canals (including, I presume, share of land rew^nue) had been 
Rs 20,18,270, and the total charges Rs ii 29037 The total 
piofit to Government has theiefore been Rs 8,^9,233 
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The area of the various crops irrigated in 1890-91 were — 


Nature of Crop 

r 

Description of Crop 

Aiea m 
acres 

Percentage 
of whofe 

Annual 

Sugarcane 

. 971 

572 

Khartf Amy season) ^ 

Rice 

6,269 

2691 

Garden 

387 

2 28 

MisLeilineous 

429 

2 52 

t 

Total 

7,085 

41 71 

r 

Wheat 

6,24s 

36 77 

((’ly season) 

Bliley 


2 81 

C nin 


* 44 

1 

Girdens 


529 

L 

Mibcell'ineous 


7 26 


Tofhl 

8,928 

1 52 57 


Tot'll for whole year 

16,984 

10000 


The canals ran, in 1890 91, for 176 days m the kharif or hot 
and rainy season, and 171 days in the rabi, or oold and diy 
season The average supply was 151 eft a second in'the 
khartf^ and 167 c ft in the rabt season,—average for the two 
seasons, 159 c ft The area irrigated per cubic foot of water 
in the khartf season was 53 acres, and 54 acres in the rabt, 
total 107 acres—50 acres of iice, or 100 acres of sugar¬ 
cane, or 200 acres of rabt is a common estimate of the “ duty” 
of water ‘In Bengal i cubic foot per second is allowed to every 
133 acres wider cultivation The details of woik done„ and 
revenue received, foi each canal in the Diin, arc given in the 
following table — , 


Names of Canal 

• 

Average 
supply in 
c ft per 
econd 

Area irrig 
ated per 
c ft per 
second 

Occupiers 
rats per 
c ft pe 

1 second 

Receipts 
from water 
power per 
C ft per 
second 

Mlscellaue 

1 us reccip s 
P#rc ft per 

second 

lotal 
Revenue 
per c ft 
per second 



Acres 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Kathar Pittar 

52 0 

95 

144 

25 

37 

• 201 

Bijapur 

376 

»39 

301 

146 

34 

481 

Rajpur * 

105 

233 

S3S 

849 

161 

bS35 

Kalanga (or Raipur) 

417 

73 

MS 

41 

M 

1 

200 

Jakhan 

r~"’ .. ■■ 

20 0 

64 

87 

. 30 

23 

X40 
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The cost of maintenance per mile was Rs 34 on the Kathar 
Pattar Canal, Rs 32 on the ^Bijapur, "Rs 26 on the Rajpur, 
Rs^ 20 on the Kalanga, and Rs 22 on the Jakhan The high 
revenue deiived fiom the Rajpur Canal is due to its iingating 
moie garden land than the other canals do , and also becsUse 
the mills along its couisc let foi comparatively high rents 
owing to Its proximity to the towns ,of Dchia and Rajpur 
A wonderful area of sugaicane also is watered by this canal 
in the lower part of its course, consideiing the* small quantity 
of water it brings down , and more watcT is taken from it for 
building purposes, and for brick-making, than from the other 
canals The aiea iirigated in each of the two Diin parganas 
was as follows —, 


Name i f Pargana 

• Area irrigated 

Double 

■N ct irea 

■No of 

No of 

khauf 

1 

1 

Q| 

Ittal 

CTOJ^I cd 

airt 1 

i 

1 ria itcd 

Village 

outlets 

ISastcrn Dun 

a 106 

a.aja 

4 3 i 8 


2 677 

' 49 

tl3 

Western Dun 

5 9-19 

6 697 

12 646 


7 434 

106 

227 

lotal 

• 

805 

8 929 

16 984 

UIQIIII 

10 111 

>55 

339 


The water rates levied for inigation fiom the Dtin canals 
at the time of the last Settlement, and which were of course 
taken into account in framing it, weie as follows — 


Crois 

Itijapur Canal 

Rajpur Kattar- 
1 it tar and 
Kalaiiga Canals 

, Jakhan Canal 


Rs A P 

I\S A P j 

Rs A I 

I Sugarcane 4 

g 0 0 a year 

5 a 0 a year 

5 0 0 a )ear 

II Garden Prrduce 1st Class Rice 

1 ob cco and Cotton 

300 SLahon 

300 sc'i on 

340 season 

III Indigo and Cojton ■» 

IV *=econd Class Rice Wheat Oats 

and all other inferior Crops 

240 , 

140 „ 

340 1 

0 12 0 1, 

340 t 

» 

0 12 0 „ 

V Tea (special ) 

• • 

0 xa 0 for each 
wateri g 

0 12 ofire^ch 

1 watering 

0 12 0 for each 
wat ring 


As a Scotsman, I feel bound to piotcst against oats 
heing put in the second class of crops I was raised 
and brought up on o^ts, and am still a tegular consumer 
of thd gidin , and to this fact I attiibute my ability, in my 
old age, to be able to contribute to the Calcutta Review 
But I 1 egret to say the oats I eat ate not grown in the D6n , 
and I hesitate to advocate oats being more heavily rated by 
the irrigation authorities, lest, unhappily, that should set up a 
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b.inier to improvement in the cultivation of that crop in the 
Diin A considerable area of oats is cultivated near Dehra, 
md the pioduce is chiefly consumed by the Viceregal horses, 
Bodyguard and private Part also is cut gieen for cattle fodder 
rftb gram both heie and m Bchar, where I used to see oat crops, 
looks very sra ill and lean, complied with Scottish oats , but I 
should think it not impossible tliat, if the Viceioy were to draw 
the attention oHhe Revenue and Agncultuial Department to 
the subject, not only might his horses get a larger proportion of 
giain to husk, but the human oat-eaters of India might get 
their porridge cheaper In Behai the planters have mills 
which can pioduce oatmeal , but I have not met with such 
machinery in the Dfin, and am obliged to buy Scotch iheal 111 
tins, which IS expensive feeding I feel sure that, with selec¬ 
tion of seed and soil better oats than one nqw secs could be 
giown in India, and I am ready tp make the experiment, at 
Government, or any other person’s expense I do not know 
why indigo is mentioned in the schedule of rates, unless to 
discourage attempts to grow it, for though it has been tried. 
It is never now grown in the Dun Tea is put down, I suppose 
because water is required for young plants m nurseries 1 have 
already mentioned that tea, as a crop, is not irrigated 

Of late the water-rates on land inigitcd from the Dun canals 
have varied, but since ist October 1892 they have been 
fixed as follow, the rate on “ superior” crops having been raised 
one rupee an acre Oats aie still treated leniently Appa¬ 
rently the rates are now the same on all the canals 
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These enhanced water rates have not been imposed without 
objection being expressed Early in 1893 a meeting of Euro¬ 
pean and native landlords v^s held in Dchra at which, said a 
cofrespondent of a daily paper, nearly eveiy 1 uidlord in the 
district was represented A Committee was appointed ^o 
draw up a petition J;o the Local Government, and it was said 
that this would show how the whole district would siiflfer if 
this enormous and sudden extra charge" for canal water 
were made — 


A heavy tax like this should not be imposed on the district, at 'iny 
rate not until the next Settlement One great hardship is that, had the 
people had any idea changes could h ive been made before the next 
Settlement, many who have bought land would not have done so, and 
tenants would not have signed long leases for their fields There are 
some large plots of land on which extra land revenue is taken by 
Government, because during the last Settlement they weie put down as 
irrigable, whereas in reality these plots cannot be irrigated at all, be¬ 
cause there IS not enough of water in the canal to reach them If the 
Canal Department lnsl^>t on taking this increased rate, hundreds of 
acres will be thrown out of cultivation, and the land cinnot stand 
any more tax ition , the landlords and tenants will be ruined, and 
the Canal Department will lose, in the lung run, as less water will 
be used ’ 


TJie following schedules of expendituie in growing, and re¬ 
turns derived from the chief crops m the Dun, will be found 
interesting, as well as useful to owners of land and intending 
settlers in the D6n They have been carefully prepared, and 
given to me along with other statistics, by Mr J H Ivens, 
C E, the Officer in charge of the canals 


1 

2 

3 

4 


7 

8 

9 

to 

11 

12 
»3 
*4 
IS 


Sugarcane (Paunda, the variety eaten raw, as it is cut) 

Expenditure per acre 


Rs A p 


Ploughing, 6 times at 12 annas * 

Viakiiig ktyarts (pl8ts for irrigation) i6 men at 2 as 6 pie 
Hoeing ground, i6 men at 2 as 6 pie 
Manure*’ 8 cait loads at 12 as 
‘ Seed fcuttings) lOO mds at 5 mds per rupee 
Sowing (planting) 20 men at 2 as 6 pie m 
W eeding, &c, 20 men at 2 as 6 pie 
Do 60 do do 

Do ^20 do do . 

Trenching, per acre, about 

Labour in irrigating, 16 men at 2 as 6 pie . 

Fencing, about * 

Watching, about , 

Land rent, about 

Water rate » ••• 


4 

2 
z 
6 

20 

3 
3 
9 
3 

5 

2 

3 
8 

19 

6 


8 o 
8 o 
8 o 
o o 


2 O 
6 o 
2 o 
4 o 
a o 
o o 
o o 
o o 
o o 


Total Expenditure 


98 o o 


* This quantity seems ifery small 45 cart loads of lOhnure per acre is 
thought a fair amount to apply to Tea 
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Receipts per acre 

Average sales of 6 acres of cane ••• 

Average profit per acre •• 

^ over 83 per cent 

Rice Expenditure per acre 

1 Ploughing, 3 times at 12 as •• 

2 H&rrowing 3 , * irunee4as 

3 Making Ktyans, 12 men at 2 as 6 pie 

4 Seed 8 seers (about 16 lbs ) at i anna 

5 Sowing » 

0 Cutting 12 men at 3 as 6 pie 

7 Fieadiiif,, winnowing, &c , about 

8 Laoour in irrigating, 10 men at 2 as 6 piea 

9 Land rent, about 
10 W iter-rate 


Straw 
Gr un 


Total Expenditure 

Receipts * 

48 md<t at 6 per rupee , 

24 „ at 20 seers per rupee 

Total receipts 


180 o o 
82 o ir 


240 
3 12 o 
X 14 o 
t 080 

•••130 

1 14 o 
1 b o 
190 
14 8 o 
400 

33 o o 


800 
48 o o 


60a 
300 
o 10 o 
1 14 o 
440 
500 
240 


Profit per acre 23 o« o 

or about 69 7 per cent 

Wheat Expenditure per acrcm 

1 Ploughing, 8 times at 12 as 600 

2 Seed, 42 seers at 14 per rupee 300 

3 Labour in irrigating, 4 men at 2 as 6 pie . o 10 o 

4 Cutting do do 12 do do 1 14 o 

5 Treading, winnowing, &c, about 4 4 O 

6 Land rent, about 500 

7 Water j:ate , 240 

Total Expenditure 23 o o 

Receipts 

^ Straw 24 mds at 3 per rupee ^ . 800 

Gram X2 do 16 do 30 o o 

Total receipts 38 o o 

Profit per acre 15 00 

or 65 21 per cent 

It will be observed that the enhanced water rate is only 612 
per cent of the* total expenditure iii cultivating the paunda 
^yjiriety of sugarcane, whereas it is 12 12. per cent on (he ex- 
jj)*^iture on nee, and 9 78 on wheat, the profit on the culti- 
J^n of those crops being, respectively, 83, 697 and 65*21 per 
The revved water rates seem therefore to be somewhat 
proportionately assessed rice pays nearly twice as much lu 

ri 


••• 23 

0 

0 

. 8 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

15 

• 

0 

0 
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proportion to the expenditure as does sugarcane, and nearly 
one third more than does wheat The water rate paid for 
rice IS 17 39 P®** cent on the profit derived from cultivating it, 
whWe the percentage on the profit from wheat is 9 78 per cent 
and on that from sugarcane only 6 12 per cent 1 

The complaint of the landlords that they and their tenants 
will be ruined by the enhanced water rates seems, however, 
liaidly to be justified An increase of ond rupee, on Rs 97, the 
former cost per acre of cultivating sugarcane, which still yields 
83 per cent profit, or even of one rupee, on JRs 32, the former 
cost for rice, which still yields a profit of 697 per cent, will 
hardly throw land out of cultivation Part of the complaint is, 
that theje is not enough water in the canals to reach some of 
the land commanded If the enhanced rates enable the canal 
authorities to stop the present waste by percolation, and thus 
to send the wafer farther on, both landlords and tenants will 
shortly be benefited Hitherto no capital account has been 
kept for the Dun Uanals, they being classified as a “ Minor 
Woik” , but I believe such an account is now to be opened 

C W Hope. 
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X HE Commission appointed to inqune into the question 
of trial by jury in Bengal sent in its report towards the 
:f end of M irch, on the 28th of whicli month it was pub¬ 
lished In adcfitioii to recommending the withdrawal of Sir 
Charles Elliott's notification, the Commission advised the 
amendment of the Criminal Pioceduie Code, a slight alteia- 
tion in which would compel eveiy Sessions Judge, whenever 
he disagreed with the jury’s veidict, to ubmit it to the Hign 
Court with a view to that tribunal setting aside the verdict, 
if this weie required, in tiie interests of justice Indeed, it 
was the Lieuten int Governor himsplf who recommended the 
appointment of such a Commisbion, and its repoit was accepted 
in the same frank spirit by both the local admimstiation and 
by Lord Landsdownc, the first issue of the QtlcittLi Gazette 
revoking the obnoxious Notification of 20lh October 1892 
More recently it has been withdrawn in Assam also 

The Madias and Bombay Armies Bill, the miin objeat of 
which, as our readers are aware, was to place the'iiinics of 
those Presidencies under the direct contiol of tlie Commander- 
in-Chief in India, came to a second reading in the House of 
Lords on the 4th Ma> last Lord Kimberley, in moving th it 
the Bill be read a second time, pointed out that the facts of 
the situation required that the army should be capable not 
only of de ding with the internal affairs of the country but 
also of defending it, if necessary, from foreign aggression, 
a contingency which had become less remote as oui Indian 
Empire appioached more neatly the liontiers of a Great 
European power Lord Cross touched on the great difference 
of opinion involved in the questions which the Bill raised, 
both from the political and military points of view The new 
school of officeis, whose attention was specially diiected to 
the defence of the Noith Western frontier, held that foi pui poses 
of defence against a foreign foe, it was necessary to have the 
whole of the Indian army concentrated under one head As 
the Bill, however, was brought m on the responsibility of tlie 
Government, he hoped it would be cairied into effect with 
the least possible delay The Duke of Cambiidge, ^he Eail 
of Northbrook and the Maiquis of Ripon also spoke , but 
there was no serious opposition to the Bill, except as to one 
provision, vts^ the exclusion of locaj Commanders-in Chief 
from the Councils Lord Kimberley how ever, said that such 
exclusion was not a cardinal point of the Bill The debate 
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concluded with the maiden speech of tiiQ Duke of Connaught, 
who contended warmly that the.Commanders in-Chief of Bom< 
bay and Madras should retain their scats on the Councils, 
as otherwise they would lose prestige in the eyes of the sepoy 
who now takes a deeo interest in such matters As was** 
expected, when the Bill subsequently passed through Com¬ 
mittee on the 17th May, it passed with an amendment by 
Lord Cross, enabling the Commanders in Chief of JVIrdias and 
Bombay to become members of the local Legislative Councils 
The Lieutenant Governor has appointed the following ger- 
tlemen to be members of the Bengal Legislative Council — 
Mr D R Lyall, C S I Member of the Board of Revenue , 
Mr J A iWidillon,•Officiating Secietary to the Government 
of Bengal in the Financial and Municipal Departments, 
Moulvi Abdul Jubbar Khan Bahadoor Officiating Presidency 
Magistrate, Calcutta, Babu tSuiendra Nath Bannerjee, Mr. 
Lai Mohun Ghose , Maharaja Sir Luchmessur Singh, Baha¬ 
door , K C I E, of Durbhanga , Maulvi Seraj ul-Islam Khan, 
Bahadoor, Mr Patiick Playfair, Mr VVomesh Chunder Ban- 
nerjea and Mr. John Gilhatn Womack 
The debate on the second reading of the Home Rule Bill 
was resumed in Pirhament on the loth Apiil last Mr 
Chamberlain held the ear of the house in a speech of masterly 
lucidity while replying to Mr Gladstone’s line of argument in 
moving the second reading He pointed out that, according to 
Mi Gladstone’s own admission, it lay on the authors of the 
Bill to show that it would produce the effect claimed For a 
settlement of the Irish Question on the basis of a “ union of 
hearts,” .the fiist condition must be the contentmeut of the 
people, yet Mr Gladstone ignored the minority whic|,i repre¬ 
sented the piopeitied •classes He asked if the financial 
proposals would be accepted as a final settlement On the 
proposed basis. It eland would pay to Great Britain million 
steiling in peacOi and in time of war 2} million, less than vvai^ 
equitable That did not look well for the “ union of hearts ” 
We aie to be fined ;^2,5oo,ooo a year to settle the Irish con- 
tioversy^and the Iri^h are fiom the first lequiiing us to sacrifice 
;C^2,5oo,ooo more The only fiee revenue pioposed to be left 
in the hands of the Irish executive was income tax and stamps 
The foimcr, if imposed haishly, would drive trade from the 
land The only other source of taxation was the* land, which 
was in thb hands of small landowneis, whom the Irish Govern¬ 
ment would not feel happy in taxing largely In the course 
of his speech Mr Chamberlain alluded to Mr Gladstone’;^ 
accusation against the Iri%h members, of preach ng^he gospel 
of plundei ” Mr G'adstone, interrupting, denied that his charge 
was against the Iriah people, having beeij intended for Mr 
VOL XCVll I . 12 
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Parnell wh^n working to destroy the efficacy of the Land Act 
Mr J M McCarthy could not sjy that the Nationalist members 
were satisfied with the financial clauses, which, however, would 
^e considered in committee On Apiii nth, Mr Chamberlain 
in a personal explanation, quoting fiom Mr Gladstone’s Leeds 
speech of l88i, and a later speech, showed* that, when the Piime 
Minister spoke of the gospel of plunder and of ‘ marching 
through rapuie to the dismemberment of the empire," he was 
not speaking of Mr Parnell alone, but of a " small body of 
men ’ The occasion was of peculiar inteiest, for it afforded 
Mr Gladstone an opportunity of explaining words that have 
often been quoted against him, and what was the explanation ^ 
now vouchsafed ? The attempt to link them with ]V!r Parnell 
alone having failed, he explained fuither that “ he had referred 
solely to Mr Parnell and some of his followeis^of the Land 
League," declining to identify individuals in the* House On 
the debate on the Home Rule Bill being called, membeis rushed 
out of the house and not a minister was left on theTreasuiy 
Bench, but Mr Gladstone, who sat for a few minutes and then 
departed Sir E, Ashmead Bartlett completed his speech of the 
previous night, and Mr Davitt followed with a maiden speech 
Mr T, W, Russell then spoke, demonstrating the impossibility 
of trusting the men who had officeied and manned the Land 
league, organized the plan of campaign, invented boycotting, 
and failed to lift up their voices against crime The debate 
closed at midnight with a very thin house 
The debate of the 12th presented no new or stiking featuies 
On the 20tli Mr Sexton resumed the debate Regarding 
the retention of the lush members at Westminster,,he said 
that, whije the Impenal Parliament reserved to itself legislation 
on the land question and others of the gravest topics, the power 
of the Irish members to share in the legislation should remain 
undimmished He traversed Mr Chamberlain’s statement of 
the financial loss to Great Britain, and contended that Ireland’s 
contribution would be increased by substantially ;^ 5 cx 3 ,ooo a 
year Mr Carson remarked that those who looked for a final 
settlement had but slender confidence in t^e present Bill Its 
safeguards were absolutely illusory Colonel Saunderson did 
not trust the Nationalist population of It eland At the late 
general election, m spite of the ballot, 71 Irish members had 
been returned through the action of the Roman Catholic priests 
Consequently the issue to be decided was, whether they could 
trust the Roman Catholic clergy on the one hand or the Parnel- 
htes, the hill side men and the Fenians on the other To the 
loyal mmoilty the Bill was an enactment of penal laws It 
W^oUld strike at the very foundation of prosperity and of the 
cbnstitutlon of the, empire Mr Napier spoke against the Bill 
up||l fiiidnight, when the (jebate was adjourned 
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On the 31 St Sir H James said that the most important ques¬ 
tion this discussion had reference to was, the character of the 
men to whom the Government oT Ireland was to be confided— 
how were the Nationalist membeis, who had been de facto 
rulers of Ireland foi ii or 12 yeais, t e during the existence i 
of the Land League, Ijkely to act in the future ? The passing 
of the Bill w'is equivalent to the lepeal of the Union, and the 
epitaph of the supiemacy of the Imperial Parliament was written 
in the piearable The position, too, of the lush representatives 
to be left at Westminster had ncvei yet received consider¬ 
ation in the country If the constituencies had been told 
that 103 or 80 Irish members were to take part in the dis¬ 
cussion of •British affairs, while the lepresentatives of^Great 
Britain were to be excluded from all share in the Government 
of Ireland, the Prime Minister and his colleagues would noc nour 
be sitting onP the Tieasury pencil Several then spoke for 
or against the second reading after which Mr Balfour rose. 
He alluded to the alleged failure of coercion and the alleged 
failure of the Union Coercion, when fiimly and courageously 
applied, had not proved ineffectual, and as legards the Union, 
before it the tenant farnrers were half-clad, less than half fed, 
and not educated at all England hid often played a sorry 
part , but had not always been the villain of the piece All 
law and civili7ation in Ireland was the work of England, as 
well as Its imperfect unity and the Parliament which Ireland 
desired to have restored By the very nature of the case 
the Bill was but a compiomise, and when people built a 
house they did not expect it to tumble down after a *month 
If It passed, all hope of a peaceful and united Ireland would 
perish fo‘r ever 

Mr Gladstone then sppke, admitting the financial difficulties, 
which however should not teriify us Our supremacy would, 
for the fiist time in 90 years, be founded on right, as well as 
backed by power But for the Land League, the Act of 1881 
would not now be on the statute book The Bill would close* 
a controversy of 700 yeais We had given free institutions 
to people of our own race throughout the world, and they 
had alvfays succeefled Mi Moiley shortly after moved the 
closure 

On the 8th May the House went into Committee on the Bill, 
In connexion with clause I which proposes to establish a 
Legislatuhc in Ireland, an amendment intended to secure the 
supreme power and authority of Pailiament in all matters, 
was lost, as was in fact eveiy amendment pioposed on that 
day, which was sufficiently lively for a beginnwg On the 
next day, several amendments weie ruled out of order, and 
amidst personal squabbles and unparliamentary language, 
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the supremacy of the Parliament at Westminster and the 
subordinate character of the ^proposed Legislature were dis 
cussed—every amendment being defeated It is quite needless 

to follow the wrangling day after day Suffice it to say that, 
^with the amendments on each of the 36 clauses, there will, 
it IS anticipated, be not less than 400 d4visions, and it may be 
months before the Bill gets thiough the Committee stage 
Clause II was reached on the 12th May and the debate on that 
clause resumed on the 16th After warm discussion Sir H 
James’s amendment, that the supreme power and authority 
of the Parliament of the United Kingdom should remain un¬ 
affected, was agreed to Furthei progiess on the Home Rule 
Bill was then defeired till the 30th May, whed the thiid^ 
clause, as to exceptions ftom the powers of the Irish legis 
lature, would be proceeded with We learn by the telegraph 
that 90 amendments await discussion in connedtion with that 
clause alone 

On Wednesday, the lOth May, took place the opening of 
the Imperial Institute at South Kensington, to commemoiate 
the Jubilee of Victoria Regina et Imperatrtx The London 
dailies, especially the Daily Telegraphy aie full of word 
painting to describe the gorgeousness of the scerfe, and 
the illustrated papers attempt faintly to represent to the eye 
the splendour and variety of the assemblage on an occasion 
which can properly occur but once in fifty yeais We are 
restricted to the briefest possible allusion to what took place 
From 9 o’clock in the morning, “all Suburbii seemed pis¬ 
sing along the loute fiom tiains and tiams and omnibuses” 
The arrival of the tioops meant not only the Hoisq Guaids 
Blue on their black steeds, but Lancers fiom New South 
Wales HI their picturesque felt hats rf)f Tyrolean shape, with 
cock’s feathers at the side Then came a series of processions 
led by a carnage containing the Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of Yoik, the Princess May and the Dudv^ss of Teck, and 
*there was no mistaking the honest waimth of the English cheer 
which greeted this carriage The centre of attraction, how¬ 
ever, was the Queen hciself A solitaiy horseman, “btavein 
gold and scarlet ” led the van Then carne a detach'ment of 
household cavalry, followed by carriages containing equeirics. 
Maids of Honour and others holding high place in the Queen s 
household Behind these came the Australian Lancers , then 
the Indian troops, tuibaned warriors, with scimitars drawn, like 
a scene from the Arabian nights Close behind these came the 
SIX cream coloured horses magnificently caparisoned, their 
manes decqiated with ribbons of Imperial purple, and their 
golden trappings reflecting the sun The sovereign of the 
Empire bows her acknowledgements to a welcome of whose 
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depth and enthusiasm there can be no doubt Outside the 
Institute were drawn up the Guards of Honour fiom the Cold- 
streams, the Royal Marine, and^he Royal Navy To the left 
of thS entrance were Grenadiers and Lancers The Yeomen 
of the Guard were also present A steady stream of well ap-» 
pointed carnages brpught Field Officers, Admirals, Cabinet 
Mmistcis and Ambassadors Time would fail to record more 
in detail the successive steps in this mighty gathering We 
must not, however, omt the Loid Mayoi and Her Majesty’s 
Judges, and the representative of the Church,, the Aichbishop 
of Canterbury 

Hei Majesty’s advance up the Hall was hciaided by a fan- 
faie of tiiwnpets, and the oichcstra bursting foith with tlie 
National Anthem \Vhen the Queen icached the Dais and 
seated herself in the Chair of State, the Piince of Wales, as 
Piesident ofothe Institute, lead the address to Her Majesty 
*1 he address alluded to Hei 'Majesty laying the foundation- 
stone of the building on the fiftieth anniversary of her acces¬ 
sion to the throne, when the idea of the Institute was conceived 
as “ a tiibute of love and loyalty” It is looked foiwaid to 
as “ an enduring emblem of the unity of the Empire, and of 
the coiumoii bond of loyalty and affection which make its 
people one The varied pioducts and the vast capabilities 
and icsourccs of the many countries of which the Biitish 
Empiie consists will be here illustiated ” It also pointed out 
how this would enable one part of the Empire to iindeistand 
every other part, and for this object a Department of Com- 
meicidl Intelligence had been established to recoid thg deve¬ 
lopments of the Biitish dominions and disseminate information 
on that subject Not the least of the objects contemplated 
was the facilities it would afford foi social intercofirse, and 
the stimulus it would im*pait to enterprise and technical know¬ 
ledge 

Ihe Queen leturned a suitable reply 

From a practical point of view, the most striking feature ifl 
the Institute is its tendency to preserve the common citizen¬ 
ship In a commercial aspect it cannot but be useful to the 
Colonies and Dependencies as a Museum of products and 
new inventions, giving them an advertisement in the simplest 
and most effective mannei Nor can we overlook the view 
afforded of England’s resources in time of war .The Austra¬ 
lian Cavalry and the Can&dian Artillery, as well as the troops 
from India, give a glimpse of the material on which she could 
rely 

The Spectator points out the irony with whiifh the Fates 
might legard the contiariety between the pagCcTnt at South 
Kensington “ intended to knit closer the lands peopled oi held 
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by the English," and the spectacle at Westminster of Parliament 
" busy destroying the web of Empire by cutting one of the 
essential threads of the fabrH:*' Pei hips it was some such 
feeling which induced Mr Gladstone to excuse himself fr6m be 
ing present at the opening of the Institute In any case it may 
account for the uncivil reception which hp met with when he did 
appear there on the 17th The contiast between the objects of 
the Institute and the aims of the author of Home Rule was 


too oveiwhelming Let us, howevei, do justice to its venerable 
author We are^bound to credit him witli sinceiity, and, theic- 
fore, with a true desire to maintain the unity of the Empire 
which to him appeals best secuicd by “ the union of hearts,” 
however vainly he may be seeking to reach that method It 


must be regretted that, considering the occasion, and that Mr, 
Gladstone was piesent as a guest of the Prince of Wales, so 
gross a piece of indecoium was perpetiated' • 

The report of Loid Herschclrs Committee was signed on the 


31st May It was not to be acted upon by the Secietary of 
State for India, or laid bcfoie Pailiament until the views of 


the Government of India had been ascei tamed A telegraphic 
communication was made to that Government to be followed 


by a despatch containing a summary of the Committee’s re¬ 
commendations As to these it vveie wisest to indulge in no 
guessing, though the feeling has got abroad, that lemedial 
measures foi the impiovemcnt of the value of the rupee have 
been recommended 


On the night of Tuesday the nth Apiil last, an atrocious 
murder, supposed to be the woik of dacoits, took place in the 
Baladhun Bungalow 111 the Cachar Distiict Mr Cockburn, 
the Manager, was found, the following moinmg, witli his head 
nearly *cut off, lying acioss the doorstep It is supposed that 
the dacoits stole up to the back verandah and killed the chow- 
icidar while he was asleep, and that Mr Cockburn, awakened 
by the noise, went out to see what was the matter and was 
“ attacked by the gang He had two severe cuts from a dZ/aa, 
which must have caused immediate death Although urgent 
telegrams were sent to Silchai early on Wednesday morning, 
the Police officer did not ai rive till 24 horns later The plan¬ 
ters of Cachar held an indignation meeting, at which they 
passed resolutions strongly condemnatory of the apathy of 
the Police, .notwithstanding that dacoities have been frequent, 
and Cachar swaims with bad dharacters It hag certainly 
taken a long time to track the leal murdeiers in this case 
The last thing leported in the matter is, that an Inspectoi of 
Police fronvSylhet thinks he has fouijd a clue, and that it was 
the work of a Glioorka, late of the Munipooree army, employ- 
by Mr Cockburri as a garden building contractor. He 
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had built a hodse which Mr Cockburn pulled down, and had 
been heard to utter threats against the Saheb He and his 
employees disappeared after thg murdei 

Oa the 6th May the telegraph informed us of the Colonial 
Bank of Australia suspending payment A panic wave start¬ 
ed at Meibom lie, rolled onward through New South Wale^ 
to Queensland, oveiwhelming stiong Banking establishments 
which had been deemed immovable In a little moie than 
thiee months, thirteen Banks have suspended payment, their 
liabilities reaching over sixty-eight millions steiling, and the 
supply of current money depends on a few sblvent institutions 
To relieve the situation, the Governments of both Queensland 
and New South Wales proclaimed bank notes to be legal 
tender within then* respective colonies Large puichases of 
Austialian stock by London Companies have had an excellent 
effect, and the Governor of the Bank of England, at a Lord 
Mayor’s banquet, declared that he did not despaii of the 
Australian banking system as a failure 
The defeat of the Geiman Army Bill in the Reichstag is 
believed to increase, though perhaps slightly, the piobability 
of war That the inciease it pioposed to the stiength of 
the at my was necessary, will be infeired from the fact that 
<he Military expeits suggested it, and the present maybe 
legarded by her enemies as the hour of Germany’s weakness 
Yet the people both have confidence in the army, and have 
become so familiar with the spectre of invasion, as to be 
little moved by it 1 he Government of Germany, however, al¬ 
though weakened by the defeat, is not a Parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment, but, as has been well observed, a Government “govern¬ 
ing with the assistance of Parliament,’' and is not in the 
position in which an English Government would-be, if it 
sustained a defeat amounting to a vote of want of confidence 
The Opposition has not, as in England, the materials for a 
fresh government It does not constitute a peimanent major¬ 
ity , but has obtained a majority by uniting various parties, 
Liberals, Radicals, Social democrats. Catholics and independents. 
Its hope is, not to obtain power, but to compel the Emperor 
to chose a successor to Count Caprivi Immediately on the 
amendment by Baron Von Huene being lost. Count Caprivi 
lose and read an Imperial message, dissolving the Reichstag. 

An Imperial order has since been officially published, fixing 
June 15th as the date fgr the elections to the fiew Reichstag, 
which wfil probably be convened on the 26th or 27th The 
electoral campaign is being commenced without delay The 
Emperor has lost no time in publicly expressing his personal 
views on the rejection of the Aimy Bills, having relied implicitly 
on the patriotism of the Imperial Diet to pass them, he was deeply 
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disappointed At a Spiing inspection of the array he said 
that, if the new Reichstag refused to pass the Bills, he would 
not even then give up the idea f>i their becoming law “ I am 
determined to use eveiy means in my power to achieve 
my purpose, for 1 am convinced that the Bills aie necessary for 
^he maintenance of the general peace ” 

On the 1st of May, Piesident Cleveland opened the Worlds 
Fair at Chicago, in the State of Illinois, on the shoies of Lake 
Michigan At 9 A M a piocession started from the Lexing¬ 
ton Hotel, consisting of an escort of mounted police, two 
companies of United States Cavalry, a detachment of the 
Chicago Hussars in gorgeous uniforms, and Troop A of the 
Illinois National Guaid Ihen followed, in the hist carnage, the 
President of the United States, the Vice P*esiclent, the Secre¬ 
tary of State and the Secretary of the Treasuiy, and in other 
carnages the Secretaiies of diffeient departments, ^the Ambas 
sador designate to the Couit of St James and the Duke of 
Veragua, the President of the Exhibition with his party The 
Duchess was escorted by Mrs Pottei Palmer and Mr Dickens 
The procession of officials was completed by the Governor of 
Illinois and the hlayoi of Chicago The cheering along the 
route is said to have been tremendous, and the reception pf the 
Duchess enthusiastic, bouquets offlowcis being thrown into hef 
carriage Near the entrance wcie Aiabs, Singhalese and othei 
Asiatics, who saluted the piocession in Oiiental style A 
special stand in the centic of the platform was erected for the 
President, Vice Piesidcnt, the Duke of Veragua and the higher 
officials of the Exhibition Immediately behind were seated the 
foreign diplomatic representatives, the Senators and Members of 
the House of Representatives, the State Governois and other 
distinguished guests 300 pressmen represented the newspapers 
of the entire world Time would fail to detail the foreign repre¬ 
sentatives As the company took their places, a band of 600 
performers played the Columbian March and Hymn, and then 
Mr Milburn, Chaplain to the Senate, offered prayer, alter which 
Miss Jessie Gouthoi, lead a poem based on the incidents of 
Colombo’s voyage It was called “ The Prophecy,” and 
was composed by Mr Cioffut, a journalist ^This was received 
with much applause After the overture to ” Rienai,” the 
Director General of the Exposition, Mr Davis, gave an address 
reviewing the effoits made to complete the vvoik, which cost 
over 100 million dollars 

President Cleveland then lose amid' a tornado of cheers” 
and spoke congratulating his fellow citizens on the stupen- 
dous results of American enteiprise, skill and intelligence, 
asking the djder nations no allowance on the score of youth 
'* We have built these splendid edifices, but we have also built 
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the magnificent fabric of a popular government whose giand 
propoitions are seen throughout the world ” As in duty 
bound, he referred to the •exhibition as exemplifing “ m the 
n«blest sense the brotheihood of nations ” as the “ meaning 
that underlies this ceremony ’* It is to be hoped that ^is 
meaning will be moie prictically set forth than heretofore 
within the congefies of nationalities making up the States 
themselves As the Piesident ended, he piesbcd a button 
which started all the vast machinery in the exhibition There 
arose immediately fiom all sides the tr^,umphant strains of 
the Hallelujah Chorus, in which people and orchestra united 
Ihe clectiic fountains in the lagoons began to plaj^ and 
torrent^ of water lushcd fiom the great McMonnies fountain, 
while the aitilleij^ thundered salutes, and the chimes in ad¬ 
jacent buildings lang meiry peals The gilded models of 
the Coluipbian-caravels weie suddenly disclosed, and the flags 
of ill nations weie unfurkd on all the buildings of the exhibi¬ 
tion It was a transformation scene, and the band played 
the National Anthem 

Of course a gland lunch followed, and lastly the Women’s 
Building was dedicated by the pcifoimance of a giand march 
and a dramatic oveituie Addresses weie dcliveied by the 
Duchess of Veiagui on behalf of Spain, and by other ladies on 
behalf of other countries 

June 12th L, 
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^General Rtport on Public Instruction in Bengal Jor 1891 92 

S INCE the Bengal Educational Machine is run with moic 
regard to business considerations than culture, and does 
not care foi results that cannot be figured in columns and 
made to present a, balance sheet acceptable to accountants 
and statistic-mongeis, we cannot do better for the Report 
before us than help the cnculation of its advertisements of 
progKSsby playing echo to its paars in piaise of iiiimbers, 
and retailing the information, that daring* the year undei 
repoit, there was an incicase in the nnmbeis of pupils un ler 
instruction, from i 336,886 to 1,392,371 in public institutions, 
and fiom 132,057 to 139,594 nt piivate 01 inaigenous 
institutions total 1,468 943 to 1,531,965 At the same tune 
the aggregate number of public institutions has risen fiom 
52,563 to 53956, while private 01 indigenous institutions 
are 13,868 instead of 13,387 total 65,950 in 189091 and 
67,824 in 1891-92 Among the schools classed as “ pijblic 
institutions" which adopt depaitmental standards, the number 
supported 01 aided by public funds has risen fiom 43670 
to 43,972, and that of the unaided schools from 8,893 1° 9»9^4 
In the vaiious classes of institutions there weie the “ usual ” fluc¬ 
tuations , but we note, not without satisfaction, that the num¬ 
ber of pupils in receipt of university and secondaiy education 
diminished, while primary education attracted moie students 
than before Not only, we aie told, has the deebne ii» the 
number of‘lower primary schools, which had been continuous 
for four years, been ariested, but the reUound has earned the 
figures nearly up to the highest strength previously attained 
Better still, female schools increased in number from 2,270 
to 5 , 743 , and then pupils from 49,638 to 57,801 'It is pleasant, 
too, to read that Aiabic and Persian schools recovered to a 
slight extent their losses previously recoided, whereas ele- 
mentaiy Koian schools, which declined in 189091, moie ^han 
regained their strength in 1889 90 In last year's Report atten¬ 
tion was invited to the fact that, whereas the number of male 
and female chilcben of school going age had increased in ten 
yeais by between 6 and 7 per cent, the number of boys at 
school had advanced by 54 pet cent and of girls under in- 
stiuction by 166 per cent From further calculations on the 
revised figures of the late census, it appears that, of the child* 
ren of a schocfl-going age, 26 2 of the boys and i 7 of the 
gtil^ie at school Education in Bengal has, theiefoie, it is 
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t^liought, a large field far the extension of its opeiations, es¬ 
pecially among the lower classes. The total expenditure on 
education in Bengal, includitig all disbuisements from public 
alid private sources, such as the fees and contributions paid 
to the University and in all public schools and colleges, amoain- 
ted to Rs 93,52,000, as compaied with Rs 85,74,000 in the 
preceding year, an increase of Rs 7,78,000 1 lie expenditure 

horn Provincial revenues lose from Rs 22,26,000 to Rs 24,96,000, 
an increase of Rs 2,70000, and that from all public 
sources, including district and municipal funds, rose fiom 
Rs 32,67,000 to Rs 36,29,000, ? ^, by Rs 3,62,000 Thepiivatc 
expenditure rose fiom Rs 53,07000 to Rs 57»23,ooo Col¬ 
legiate education cost moie by Rs 45000, secondaiy edu¬ 
cation by Rs *1,78000 (due to the re-inclusion of the figures 
for unaided secondary schools for Euiopcans and Euiasians), 
primary<«ducStion by Rs 1,66,000, and female education by 
Rs 1,06,000 chiefly froTn private sources Under the last 
two heads district funds contributed Rs 45 000 more than 
hst yeai, and municipal funds Rs 5 000 more Sir Charles 
Elliott deems it very unsatisfactory to find that, while muni¬ 
cipal funds contiibuted Rs 46,000 (though less than last 
yaar) on secondaiy education, so small a sum as Rs 17,000 
was spent from the same source on primaiy educition By 
the way, the constiuction of a new building in Calcutta for the 
Government School of Ait added hrgely to the sum spent 
on buildings In some good time coming educationalists 
will arrive at the knowledge, that Bengalis have no affinities 
of any sort with Ait, will compiehend that Natuiq is strongei 
than an alien a.sthcticism, and will waste public money on 
no more fads 

When Sir Chailes Elliott gets hold of a bone to worry, 
he hangs on to it* tenaciously. He would, it appeals, have 
been glad to receive from^ the Directoi a fullei account of 
the share taken by the D*istrict Boards throughout the Pro¬ 
vince in th*e work of education, because, as they constitute 
a link of the chain of Government in this respect, it is im- 
poitant that then services should be pioperly utilised and 
thtir co-operation sought foi by the Chairmen of the Boards 
Mr Tawney IS accordingly glad to be able to repoit that 
the Boaids have gradually learned, during the last six years, 
to work in harmony with the Department of Public In- 
strngtion for the advancement of education So far, too, as the 
Distiict Boards have been mentioned, the notices of them 
aie geneially satisfactory But the few Distiict Committees 
still existing appear to meet very seldom, for the transac¬ 
tion of business • 

The number of colleges stands at 34, the same as last 
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year, divided into—Government ii, municipal i, aided 7, 
and unaided 15 The students on the lists are letuined as 
5,225, instead of 5,232 last year, a variation of no significance 
The aided colleges have, taken togethei, lost 81 students 
Tl^e Government colleges show an inciease of 16 students 
The Midnapore college had 4^, instead of 50 youths under 
instiuction In such instances wc venture to think stagna¬ 
tion tfetter than advance, pieveiition more to be desiied 
than cuie 

It is satisfactoiy to find that moie than half the candidates 
sent up from Bengal colleges failed in Philosophy When 
Bengali students come to understand that philosophy can¬ 
not be learnt by rote something will have been gaincdi The 
exolanation tiffeied is that the students read notes and abstracts, 
instead of the woiks prescribed by the Univcisity Opinion 
IS advanced that, since the great reaction \ 5 hicht followed 
the sc\eic pluckings of 1889, the‘tendency has been for the 
Entiance examination to giow harder, the First Aits to 
glow easier, and the examinations for B ,A BL and M A to 
glow haider The Lieutenant-Governor, in the Resolution on the 
lepoit foi 189091, expressed his opinion that efforts should 
be made to secure unifoimity of standard, and that this could 
be attained only by continuity in the ex unining body He 
is not awaie whether the Diiector iddiessed the University 
authoiities on this subject, or whether any notice has been 
taken of his remarks, but he tilists that the matter will not 
be foigotten It seems to him that, while it is proper that 
examinations for Univeisity degrees should be so severe as 
to make those degrees genuine titles of honour, it is not judi¬ 
cious, or 11) accordance with general policy elsewhere; to 
oppose many difficulties in the way of those who desire to 
matriculate , and in a minor degiee the saftie may be said of 
the First Arts examination He 1 egrets that no refeience 
has been made, as should have 6een done, to the disgraceful 
theft of Entrance examination papers fiom tWe custody of 
the Principal of the Patna College, and the extent, if any, to 
which the pupils were implicated , the final leport lu the case 
has not yet been leceived by Government - « 

The number of candidates who took up the A or Litera¬ 
ture course has iisen this year fiom C67 to 967, wheicas 
the students of the B or Science course are more numerous 
by 182 to 140* The increase in the*formei case has bpen 45 
per cent , in the latter, 30 thus showing the gi eater popu¬ 
larity of the A course On the other hand, the percentage of 
success IS 20 in j^he A course, and 46 in the B course Mr 
Tawney adheresHo Sir A Cioft’s view, that the usual preference 
of the best students for the Science course has again mam- 
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fested itself he adverts to the fact that, of the 52 holders of 
senioi scholarships, 22 have ^hosen the A course and 29 the B 
cQUise His conclusion is th it, as a general rule, serious students 
arc apt to piefci the B course, but he admits that some diligent 
students hive a miiked preference for the literary cou?^e, 
ansing fiom the iiitur il bias of their minds The Lieutenant 
Governoi* does not feel quite satisfied that the best students 
embiik on the Science conise foi the sake of Science, and 
not because, it is the easiest couise in which to obtain a degree , 
if this weic not the case, ind if students tdok up the Science 
couise for the love of the study, it is piobable tint they would 
puisne it iftcr they leave the Univcisity , but it is notorious 
that this IS very r ircly the case 

With icgard to secondary education the high English 
schools have yicreased in numbei fiom 351 to 356, but the 
numbci oT pupils is pract;cally un dtcied, being 75,300 against 
75.587 At the University Entrance Examination 1,643 boys 
passed as compaied with 1,710 111 1891, and 2,156 in 1890, 
the peiccntage of success being 40 instead of 42 and 50 res¬ 
pectively Thus the tide of success of these schools has 
continued to ebb The fiiluies aie partly attributed to the 
w ifit of piepirition of the candidates, and paitly to a speci¬ 
ally difheiilt p iper in English, but History and Geogiaphy 
pioved moie gencially fital than English Mr Tawney 
stites his belief that tlieic is a natural avcision to historical 
studies in the Indian mind , ind this opinion is certainly siip- 
poited by the fact that works of history 11 e but raiely pro 
duced in this countiy, and little aptitude is shown ^ly Indian 
students for icseaich and the aerification of f icts 

The results of the middle English and middle^ Vernaculai 
scholuship exammaiions vveie infeinir to those of the preced 
mg yen It is siid that the c indidatcs in the middle English 
lie gLiicially moic success&il thin those in the latter exami¬ 
nation ilthoi^h tlie couise of studies is hauler, the Lieyte- 
n int Governoi h u leid this statement with some surpiisc, 
as the standaid of English attained 111 the former is not vciy 
satisfactoiy Ordeis have been issued duiing the year for the 
encfhir igcment *of drawing in schooL, but the scheme cannot 
be biought into full opeiation until the supply of teachers 
av 111 ible IS con'^idei ibly augmented At the list Entrance 
examination 141 candid ites took up drawing,* of whom only 9 
passed it is picsumed that the effect of the teaching of the 
newly appointed drawing masters at the training and other 
schools liad not h id time to be felt 

Physical training, gymnastic exercises, &c ,• arc said to be 
moie popular with the present generation of school boys than 
they were with their forbears, and in their piosecution the 
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Bengali boy is said to be more zealous than the Behdri Does a 
Bengali ever go near a gymnasiijm, ever touch a cricket ball, 
after he has secured a Government appointment, or other fairly 
sure means of livelihood ? To assume that affectation of 
lefaid for manly sports involves liking for them, Avhen it is 
only put on temporal il). as a means tov^ards obtaining a 
“post”aigues to our thinking, want of knowledge of the 
race and its all absorbent woishipof roopiya, paisa 
There IS a healthy 1 mg in paia 13 of Sii Charles Elliott's 
Resolution in the ‘Education Repoit—only Well, here is 
the para — 

“ The Lieutemnt Governor is ghd to read that discipline has niaik 
edly improved in all classes of schools (parag*-aph 83 and to a 
certain extent his own ob<;erv ition betrs out the reinaik But it 
shows I rathei sanguine feeling when Mr Tawney goes on to assert 
that ‘ iieaily all that it is possible to effect by depamnental influence 
IS being done to imurove the discipline in schools' Sir Charles 
Elliott IS satisfied that many of the high ofificiils of the Dep irtnient 
htve this object sincerely u heart Hut he wishes that were it generally 
accepted by evei\ Piiucipil, Piofessor, and Teacher in a Government 
college and school, th it his relations to the students should not 
begin and end in the lecture-room, but that he should endeavour out 
of school hours to acquire then confidence and obtain an influence 
over them which should list through their lives His Honour has 
observed with gieit pleasure how many of the staff of the Deoanment 
devote themselves tojoiumg with their boys both in aihlttic games and 
in intellectual pm suits which he outside of the oidinary curriculum of 
the Universu\, and he believes that the kindly leading and influence 
thus exeicised does more to train up the students to be gentlemen and 
scholais, useful citizens, and loyal subjects of the Queen, than a 
wilaern^s of moral lext books could do ” 

Sir Chailes Elliott belives in Boaiding Houses 
Grants-in-aid of piimary schools have been “*better worked 
up to” than of yore Its an old economigal stoiy that supply 
creates demano 

The percentage of boys at prjmary schools to the number 
of boys of school going age varies from 52 m Howrah to 8 
an^ 7 in Muzaffarpur and Daibhanga and 6 in Purnea 

Theie h is been a somewhat serious decline during the last 
three years in the standard of the lesults of the upper primary 
scholarship examination foi boys t e , candidtites from upper 
primary schools, including private students 

The number of tiaimng schools for masters, mistresses, and 
guius, again declined from 222 to 205, and the pupils similarly 
from 1,958 to I 943 , the cost increased at the same time from 
Rs 1,13,997 to Rs 1,16,703 It is not stated whether the 
Director regards the teaching staff as too strong or too costly. 
An unfavouij^le account is given of the scheme of train¬ 
ing gurus, which has now been 111 working for more than five 
H^ears. Mr Bellett, ^Inspector of Rajshahi Cade, consideis 
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it a failure, and the Director admits that his argument has 
much force Mr lawney ^jroiild, however, apparently main- 
taixi the system, with a view to acceleiating the elimination 
of the illiterate guius by training them pioperly (iit the third 
grade tiaimng schools), and in this opinion the Lieutenarft- 
Govcrnor concuis At the same time he is disposed to legard 
the cost of these gurus as dispropoitionate to their value A 
sufficient stimulus to improvement might be affoided if it were 
laid down that no one should be appointed a teacher in a lower 
primaiy school (stipendiary) unless he had ’passed thiough an 
upper piimary school, or to an upper primary school unless 
he had received his education in a middle veinacular school, 
and so* on he ^vishcs the Diicctoi to take these suggestions 
into his consideration 

It IS considered woith while to diavv attention to the fluctu¬ 
ations in ^the numbeis o£ the students leading for the chief 
professions, as follows — 



ihc remaikible decrease in the number of liu^ students is 
accounted for by the iccent changes in the regulations for the 
BL and pleadeiship examinations, which require sho-tcr 
periods of study than foimeily The increase in the number 
of medical pupils la ittiibutable to the opening of ano^er 
school of Homccopathy in Calcutta The total cost of the 
Calcutta Medical College rose ‘•lightly but the avciage cost pei 
pupil fell fiom Rs 873 toRs 738 As the nun ber of engineei- 
ing indents decreased, so the cost per he id rose in all the 
institutions The decrease at the Sibpur College is paitly due 
to fewei admissions to the fiist year class, on account of the 
raising of the standard for admission theie vi’’eie 75 applicants, 
and oMly 28 finally joined The Lieutenant-Governoi trusts 
that the new rules will not ultimately lead to such largei 1 ejec¬ 
tions and to keeping down the numbei of pupils His atten¬ 
tion has been drawn to the facts that ther^ w'ere only three 
Europeans or Eurasians in the Engineer Dcpaitment, and that, 
though the free list for Europeans and l^urasians was full, only 
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11 out of the 27 reducefl fee-ships were awarded in the appren¬ 
tice department. There has been a continued falling oflf in 
this branch, and, as Mr Tawney lightly observes, it is a quesbon 
that needs enquiiy The notices of industrial schools contained 
iff the leport aie consideied satisfactory, as showing that some 
real pi ogress is being achieved Some of the District Boards 
have done well in creating scholarships for the encouiagement 
of higher industrial studies 

The number of Muhammadan pupils increased during the 
year from 415,428 to*448,847, and their ratio to the total number 
of youths under instruction from 28 2 to 29 2 The correspon¬ 
ding figures in 1890 wcie 433,653 and 2906, so that the loss 
f'f last yeai has been more than recovered The I leute- 
nant Govcinor hopes that theie has been no falsification of 
the figures, as in Dacca in 1890, when frudulcnt returns were 
made by subordinate inspecting oflficets of two municipalities 

Indigenous education, amongst aboriginal tribes, &c, which 
declined to some extent in 1890 91, has nearly recovered the 
loss then recorded , the figures of the last five j ears are as 
follows — 

1887 88 ,188 8g iSf} go itgg 9, 1891 gi 

Schools 10048 11,709 13,867 13 3S7 13,868 r 

Pupils 96,721 117,284 139,603 132057 I 39 .S 94 

These schools are chiefly of importance as representing the 
sites which the extended operations of the department may 
heieafter occupy , they only indicate the existence of a large 
numbci of these schools which, it is contended, ought to die 
out as Gov,crnment schools become moie numerous and more 
popular __ 


Muntctpal 'Department Local Self-Government Resolution 
1 evtewing the Reports on the zvorking of the District Boards in 
Bengal^ during the yeai 1891 92 


T he 38 Distiict Boards in Bengal at the clo^e of 1891 92 
contained 790 members, including the Chairmen Of 
the total number of inembcis, 168 held their seats ex officio^ 313 
weic nominated by Government, and 309 were elected by Local 
Boaids 1 he number of Europeans and Eur'asians was''197, 
and of natives of the country 593 These figures give the 
following percentages as compared with those for 1890 91 — 
Ex officio members 21 26, as against 2345 , nominated mem¬ 
bers 396, as complied with 3581, representative members 
elected by Local Boaids 391 to 4073, and Europeans and 
Eurasians 24 93 to 25 22 The balance of povvei in the Boaids 
has theiefoie pr^tically remained unchanged 

The total number of meetings held by the District Boards 
was 521, the average number for each District Board being 134, 

4 
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against 126 last year The largest number of meetings (24) 
was held by the Saran District Board, the Dinajpur and 
Pabna District Boards comb next with 19 meetings ea 
while Darbhanaga and Pun show 18 meetings each The 
Boards which met least often were Jalpaiguri and Rajshaly, 
showing 8 and 9 meetings, respectively In the following 
districts also the number of meetings held fell short of the 
prescribed number of at least one a month — 


Birbhum 

11 

Nadia 

•*. 10 

Shahabad 

II 

Hooghly 

10 

Tippera 

... 10 

, Muzaffarpur 

. 11 

Rangpur 

11 

Patna 

. 10 

Malda 

ZI 


In Birbhum six meetings had to be adjourned for want of a 
quorum,.the same difficulty occurring once in Rangpur and twice 
in Muzaffarpur The Tippera District Board held no meetings 
in October or January, as there was no business to transact 
This, the Q)mmfssioner remarks, coincides with the fact that of 
the three District Boards ih his Division that of Tippera has 
by far the most of its business done for it by the Magistrate 
In Malda no meeting was held during the month of July, for 
the same reason In the case of the other districts no expla¬ 
nation has been offered why so few meetings took place 
Teeing all the Boards together, the average attendance of 
memoers at each meeting was 9 61, against 968 in 1890-91 
It was best in the following districts, where it amounted to, or 
exceeded one-half of the total number of members — 

Bankura, Bogra, 

Birbhum, Pabna, 

Midnapore* Backerganj, 

Howrah, Tippera, 

34 Paaganas, Noakhali, 

Chittagong 

and bad in Murshidabad, Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri, Cuttack, and 
Pun in Jalpaiguri «t was below one third of the actual 
strength of the Board No adequate reasons have been assign¬ 
ed for the small attendance in these districts The Lieutenant- 
Governor cannot accept local gpathy, bad roads, and foul 
weather as sufficient explanations for repeated absence 
The total number of meetings held by the Local Boards was 
961, against 882 m 1890-91, being an average of nine meetings 
for ea^ Local Board Twelve Boards held more than one meet¬ 
ing a month, while as many as eighty-six Boards failed to meet 
once a month The Local Boards which met least often were 
Allpore which held three, and Barrackpore, Bagirhat, Dacca, 
Gopalganj, Kishenganj, and Pun, which held four meetings 
each The average attendance at the meetings of Local 
Boards was 515 against 541 m 189091 Various reasons, 
none of which taken alone appear to have mucl? weight, have 
been assigned for the fewness of the meetings of these Boards 
VOL. xcvii] . 13 
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and the small attendance at them On this subject Mr Earfe^ 
Magistrate of Jessore, writes as follows — 

The inadequate attendance at the Local Boards is said to be doe 
to the fact that no travelhng allowance can be allowed to the member^ m 
, respect of their attendance In this connection it is also urged that 
if members were allowed such an allowance for inspecting ferries, pound'^, 
&c , when requested to do so, much useful work might be obtained from 
them 1 regret that 1 have not had sufficient experience in these matters 
to be able to give an opinion as to how far the granting of travelling 
allowance would afford i remedy, but I fear that a want of pubkc 
spirit IS the real cause of the evil ' 

On this the Commissioner very properly remarks that— 

“The essence of Local Self Govemment is that private gentlemen 
should give their services to the public gratuitously, and if the;(r decline 
to work unless paid for public spiiit must be at a low ebb ' 

Of the entire number of members (790) in District Boaids 
31 5 per cent were Government seivants , 28 9'Were ?amindaii> 
and talukdars y 226 were pleadeis and mukhtears Of the 
total number of members (1,248) of Local Boards, 477 were 
7amindars, talukdars, or zamindars* servants, 23 8 were pleaders- 
and mukhtears, and 125 Government servants In the District 
Boards Government seivante furnish the largest proportion ow- 
mg greatly to the number of official Chairmen In the Local 
Boards the landed interest is most largely represented, and tlie 
percentage of Government servants is very small The pio- 
portions in each case are virtually the same as in 1890-91 
Mr Beames Commissioner of the Presidency Division, makes 
the following remarks — 

* The toe'll officers are not generally satisfied with the manner m 
which me Local Bo'irds h'lve worked They all think, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Magistr-ite of Khulna, thit the Local Boards take very little 
interest in the dunes entrusted to them, that they lack method and 
business 'habits, and th'it thev require constant and close supervision 
To remedy these defects, the Magistrates of the 24 Parganas, Nadia 
and Jessore recommend official Chairmen in all cases The Magis¬ 
trate of Mutshidabad thinks that the Boards are of little practical 
use, while the Magistrate of Khulni is of opinion ^at they have, iva 
comprehensive knowledge of the'^entire -irea placed under their charge 
Probably the petty nature of the chaige devolving upon Local Boards 
has a good deal to do with their want of zeal much is also due to 
their want of experience It seems also that Local Boards have 
been too freely created , it would be better if they w^e only Consti¬ 
tuted in those places where there was a real necessity for their 
existence In small districts the whole of the work could be per¬ 
fectly well done by the District Board, and there is no necessity 
for having Local Boards at all It is only introducing an elaborate 
machinery for doing that which could be better done without it *' 
Here is a quotation from the Resolution — 

** The Government of India having suggested that the system of 
farming out ccttle pounds was in some respects open to oojection, 
the question efi the continuance of this practice was carefully con¬ 
sidered in consultation with district and divisional officers, who v«- 
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ported on the matter at great length The Lieutenant-Governor s 
conclusion, in revtewtng the whole auhject, was that the increase in 
the number of pounds effected in recent years had been very 
advantageous to the people, tltat such increase was only pos> 
sibfle under the farming system , that the system of direct manage 
ment could only be properly worked at th 4 nas, sub divisional head 
quarters, &c, under the eye of officials, and could not properly be ap¬ 
plied to outlying villages, where constant supervision over the pound 
keeper is impracticable , that there is no reason to insist upon direct 
management being introduced even at head quarters of thdnas, mas 
much as all the charges brought against the farming system are 
equally applicable to the direct system, so long as it is possible for the 
paid pound keeper to embezzle the receipts and rmt to enter them m 
his books, and that the attempt now to go back to the system of di¬ 
rect management would inflict on the revenues of the District Boards a 
heavy loy These views having been laid before the Government of 
India, they have agreed to leave the mntter to the discretion of the 
Lieutenant Governor, who is about to issue orders providing for the 
better inspection of pounds, and for the introduction of revised forms 
and register^ mea^res which will, it is hoped, while interfering as 
little as possible with the farmer*;, provide effectually against the 
abuses alleged to be inherent in the farming system 

Here is a para for the ingenious to exercise their wits on It 
IS headed *' Scientific and other Minor Departments,” and runs-— 
The receipts under this head, which increased from Rs 1,425 to 
Rs 3,12^, have not been noticed in their reports by any of the 
Commissioners except the Commissioner of Dacca In Dacca 
the sum of Rs 470 represents the amount realized from the 
zamindars of the Kartick Baroni Fair, on account of conservancy 
arrangements 

Under the heading Civil Works,—we are told that the total re¬ 
ceipts were Rs 4,18,759 against Rs 3 73,379 The receipts 
from tolls and ferries which are the mam source of income\mder 
this head were Rs 3,75,664, as compared with Rs 3>38558, 
showing an increase of Rs 37,106 The increase shar¬ 
ed by all the Divisions find was highest in the marginally 
noted districts In Jalpaiguri the large increase is attributed 
to the adjustment of outstanding balances of deposits received 
from the ferry farmers In Burdwan, Champaran and Howrah , 
the advance is due to better collections of the gross demand, 
while a better settlement, accounts for the increase in Monghyr 
and Malda In Patna, Mymensingh and Tippera there was an 
increase m the number of public femes In Cuttack the ad¬ 
vance IS attributed to a contribution received on account of mu¬ 
nicipal ferries 

Since the year when the ferries were divided between Govern¬ 
ment and Hhe District Boards, the revenue credited to Local 
Funds has risen from Rs 2,96,076 to Rs 3,75,664, thus fully 
justifying the assertion so often made by Government, that 
the ferry revenue was an improveable one But Jhe Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor IS not yet satisfied that it has been developed to 
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Its furthest extent , he inclines to the belief that in some dis- 
tiicts there still remain femes which it would be to the public 
advantage for the District Boards to administer, and it is noto¬ 
rious that in many districts the collection of rents from the 
farmers is a matter of great difficulty and delay 
Only one new loan was granted, and the disbursement of two 
loans previously sanctioned was completed during the year 
The Dinajpur District Board drew the second instalment 
Rs 40,000, of the loan of two lakhs referred to in the Resolution 
for 1890 91 The Patna District Board also drew the second or 
last instalment of the loan of Rs 80,000 for the construction 
of budges on the toads between Bakhtiarpur and Bihdr, and 
between Masoiirhi and Fabhcra A loan of Rs 50,000 was 
gr lilted to the District Board of Saran to enable them to meet 
the heavy and unexpected expenditure which they were oblig¬ 
ed to incur rn consequence of the damage done to the roads 
of th( district by the floods of August 1890 ' 

The total L\pcnditure incurred by the Distiict Boards on 
education was Rs 11,05,375, against Rs, 10,01,85510189091, 
showing an increase of Rs 1,03,520 
Taking the province as a whole, it appears that one-fifth of 
the Board’s income was expended on education, and that about 
half of this amount was devoted to primary schools , but the 
correctness of the lattei figure is open to much doubt as some 
of the expenditure on these schools has evidently been shown 
undf r “ Grants in-aid " It is impossible, therefore, to say with 
certainty, how much has been expended in each district on pri¬ 
mary education 

Sii Charles Elliott trusts that the report for next year will 
show 4 more liberal expenditure on this object, and a larger 
sense of what the District Boards are bound to do for the in¬ 
tellectual improvement of the populal^on 

It IS written that the cause of Female Medical Education 
has been furthered by the District Boards during 1891 92 in 
two ways—either by giants to local hospitals and dispensaries, 
towards the training of midwives entertained by them, or by 
the offer of scholarships In regard to the first measure, the 
District Board of Gaya take the foremost place with an expen¬ 
diture of Rs 669 during the year in the braining of midwives 
at the Gaya Pilgrim Hospital The Burdwan Board granted 
Rs 12 a month to the local municipality for the same purpose 
The Cuttack District Board made a grant of Rs 100 to the 
Lady Duflferin Fund for the furtherance of female m^’dical edu¬ 
cation Offers of scholarships to female students of obstetrics 
were made on very liberal terms, but without success by the 
District Boards of Burdwan, Bankura, Rajshahi, Dinajpur, 
Pabna, and*lGhampdran in other distiicts greater success has 
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been obtafned The Midnapore Board paid a scholarship of 
Rs 10 to Miss Kadambini Mu|jerjea, a student of the Camp¬ 
bell .Medical School, for six months of the year. The District 
Board of Saran awarded a scholarship of Rs lo a month to 
Mrs Kadambini Baneiji, a female student of the same school,* 
who has guaranteed to serve under the Board for at least as 
many years as she has received the stipend it was pioposed to 
confer the scholarship on a Bihari, but no candidate came for¬ 
ward In Birbhum and Tippcia, the Distiict «Board finding, 
after piolonged trial that their invitations met with no response, 
have abandoned the provision of scholarships of this class 
Statement IV appended to the Resolution gives details 
of the wdrks undertaken by District Boards for the improve¬ 
ment of sanitation during the year The District Boaids in the 
Patna Division expended the hrgest amount (Rs 11,361-12-3), 
and those ctf the Chittagong Division, the lowest (Rs 916) 
The efforts of the Distiict Boards in the matter of sanitation 
were directed chiefly to the construction and repairs of wells, 
and to the excavation of tanks, the total amount expended on 
these objects being Rs, 37,278 

With leference to Local Boaids the Lieutenant-Governor 
IS inclined to think that either too much or too little has been 
made of them as at present constituted, they possess exigu¬ 
ous powers and evoke little interest, so that one phase of opi¬ 
nion counsels their abolition on the other hand, it is urged 
that an increase of responsibility would be followed by a 
development of energy Sir Chailes Elliott is not prepared 
either to abolish Local Boards or to increase their, powers so 
long as they are constituted as they generally are at present 
the remedy, in liis opinion, lies in the hands of the** fnembers 
themsehes, and consists in the election of official Chairmen 
Were this more generalfy done, he feels convinced that the 
work would be more efficiently carried through, not because the 
Chairman was in receipt of salary from Government, but 
because he wouldT bring to bear upon his duties a certain pres-* 
tige and a familiarity with public business, both of which, m 
most instances, are lacking in a non-official Chairman 
Thera’s no doubt the work would be better done , but what, 
meanwhile, would become of Self-Government and all the 
political object lessons it is warranted to teach ? 

Report th^ Administration of the Madras Rresideney^ daring 

ike year 1890 91 

T he year’s revenue totalled Rs 12,50,23660 and Rs 
12,48,96,314 as expended There was thus, a sur¬ 
plus of Ilakhs, whereas that of the previous year amount¬ 
ed to 146 lakhs The Secretariat writes as if aggrieved at 
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the contrast It is a waste of emotion In these days of 
the ever-falling rupee, the Indian Government that manages 
to make both ends meet, has much to be thankful for It 
was the intcrnaittency of famine in so many parts of Southern 
India that induced an unacceptable balance sheet, contin¬ 
gently with pushing on construction of the East Coast Railway 
as a scheme for furtherance of famine lehef and insurance 
130/^ lakh of rupees were spent on it, against 22^ lakhs in 
189091 Outlay on Civil Woiks and on Irrigation Minor 
Works and Navigation likewise showed a large excess , but 
since these are presumably reproductive works, we fail to see 
necessity for heartache on their account Moreover, the deficit 
caused by the above was, admittedly, to some extent counter¬ 
balanced by increased receipts, chiefly from Railways opened 
for traffic and from the Postal Departmenti Currency notes, 
*S5*'sg^ting in value 22)^ lakhs, were sent from Madras 
to District Treasuries against 18% and 26 lakhs sent in 
1889 90 and 1890 91 respectively, while those returned to Mad¬ 
ras from District Treasuries amounted to 8i^ lakhs against 
43H 43/4 lakhs in the two previous years Small silver to 

the value of ii lakhs was received from Calcutta in 1890 91 the 
supply was drawn from Bombay, and amounted to 8^ lakhs 
only As to Land revenue the receipts from this source were 
divided among the following heads — 


. ,y I—-,...,-., — 

Minor heads 

1890 91 

1891 92 

Difference 
+ or •— 

OrtJmary revenue 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs. 

4 73,27 719 

4,31,21,671 

—h2 06,048 

bale proc^ds of waste lands, &c and 
receipts for the improvement of Gov 

ermeiit estates 

16,721 

10,398 

— 6,323 

I'lshenea and other receipts classified 

as miscellaneous revenue 

68,831 

82,033 

4 31,202 

Total 

4,74,13 271 

4,32,14,102 

—41 99,169 


The large decrease in the year under review was due chiefly 
to the unfavourable season, and the consequent remission and 
postponement of collections notably in the districts of Salem, 
North Arcot, Beliary, Nellore, Anantapur, Kurnool, Chingle- 
put, Cuddapah and Vizagapatam The land revenue charges 
amounted to Rs 48,69,283 against Rs 45,79,170 in the 
year before 

Although the season was favourable for salt manufacture 
rMeipts fell from Rs 1,91,95.566 in 1890 91 to Rs 1,76,81,809 
On this subject, we quote from the report 

By far the Higest decrease, imounting to nearly 20 lakhs of rupees, 
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Was ander excise dutyi and was due to the development of the system 
of cash sales alluded to in the report for the previous year, which, m 
189091, anticipated a gre£k portion of the revenue that, under the 
• credit system, would ordinarily have been collected in the year under re 
view Of the total receipts, Rs 1,16 05,214 weie realized on account of 
Government salt sold and excise salt removed on cash payment, 
inclusive of the supplies for fish curing and to the French Govern 
iiient, and Rs 59,51606 on account of salt issued on credit both 
before and during the year Rs 26,44,634 only were realised on 
account of salt issued in the preceding year against Rs 45,77,321 
in 1890 91 The total charges of the depirtment, excluding those 
debitable to excise and those due to the triniffer of the salt adminis 
tration of Orissa to this Presidency, amounted to Rs 17,74030, 
showing an increase of Rs 1,90735 over those of tlie preceding 
year, due chiefly to expansion oi departmental opeiations 

fhe recerptsund chirges relating to Orissa aggregated Rs 47,636 
•and Rs x 33^003, respectively, against Rs, 3 22,262 and Rs 1,10,496 
booked in the previous year The large falling off in the receipts was 
due to^he absence of any restriction on the sales in Ganjam during 
the greater portion of the year, to the small local stocks and to the 
high prices chat ged by the licensees The increise in the charges 
was due chiefly to the filling up of the higher grades of appointments, 
and to an increase in the expenditure on travelling, construction, and 
rewards 

Stamp revenue and expenditure lose from Rs 64,56,879 and 
Rs,. 1,63 746 in 1890-91 to Rs 67,47,574 and Rs 1,70,748 res¬ 
pectively, 111 tlie year under review Abkari revenue continued 
to rise Opium receipts fell from Rs 5,54,848 to Rs 3,90,014 
Receipts fiom sea customs, exclusive of the import duty on 
salt, amounted to Rs 1576,927 against Rs 1666,258 in the 
previous year Ihe income tax receipts of the year under 
review were the highest on record, which is odd, considering the 
famine and dulness of trade Or, does a famine make many 
peop e’s fortunes ? That of 1874 111 Bchar assuredly did The 
total value of the sea-boine traffic, excluding treasure and 
transactions on acefount of Government, amounted to 27 
crores and 9SjE4 lakhs against 27 ciores and 62 lakhs m 
1890 91 in compaiison with tfiat year, imports and Indian pro¬ 
duce incieased by 64^ lakhs, while those of foieign merchandtze 
declined by 25 lakhs Rs 78,615 were expended on Imperi¬ 
al Military Works, Rs 39,042 on Provincial Civil Works;, 
Rs ^6,98,201 oa local incorporated works Construction of 
the interminable Madras Harboi«r woiks was perseveied with 
The total expenditure in the Irrigation Branch of the 
Public Works Department during 1891 92 was ,Rs 7431,963, 
or Rs 5,86,079 more than in 1890 91 The outlay incurred 
during*the year, on the capital account of the Godaveri 
delta system, was Rs 66,551 The area irrigated during 
Fash 1301 (1891-92) was for first crop ,640,781 acres 
and for second crop 91,583 acres, againsF 631,137 and 
49/358 acres in the previous year The total revenue 
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amounted to Rs 22,62,472 and the total charges to Rs 
5,48,243, leaving a net balance of Rs 17,14,229, or 13 39 per 
cent on the total capital outlay of Rs 1,28,00 594, including 
indirect charges The length of the navigable canals open 
foe* traffic was 495 miles The outlay on the capital account 
of the Kistna delta system was Rs 4,28902, leaving 
Rs 41 82,145 still to be spent to complete the works estimated 
for The area irrigated was 480,728 acres, dgainst 463,071 
acres in the previous year The revenue derived amounted 
to Rs 17,88,014 and the charges to Rs 4,45,102, leaving 
a net revenue of Rs 13,42,912 or 1283 per cent on 
the total capital outlay of Rs 1,04,67,292 The length of the 
navigable canals open for traffic was 284 miles Altogether, 
results of the year’s working justified General Cotton’s wisdom 
of Its canal children 

During the year no extensions were made to th’ Madras 
Railway or to the South Indian Railway proper , but of the 
Villupuram-Guntakal State Railway, the section from PAkala to 
Vayalpdd (47 3 miles^ was opened foi traffic on ist January, 
1892, and that from Vdyalpdd to Dharmavaram (945 miles) on 
20th March, 1292 The final portion from Dharmavaram to 
Guntakal (63 3) miles) was opened for goods traffic only on 
1st March 1892 In July 1S91 the extension from Dharma¬ 
varam to Hindipur (46 miles) having been sanctioned, work 
was m lapid progress for 44 miles from Dharmavaram A 
survey for the extension of the line from Mutupefc to 
Adirampatnam was carried out by the Madras Railway A por¬ 
tion of the original alignment of the Nflgiri Railway was 
re-surveyed, and the final location was fixed between Mettupa- 
laiyam and Coonoor, the length being 16 5 miles The length 
of the East Coast Railway was increased to 516 miles and 
the work was lapidly approaching completion Surveys were 
completed by the Madras Railway from Bezvdda toMasulipatam 
(50 miles) and from Palghat to Kuirapatnam { 60 ^ miles) 
Ab the request of the French Government, a line''was surveyed 
from Peralam to Karikal (146 miles) The Madras Railway 
opened 4 trial stations 

The total capital expenditure on the Be^vada Extension 
Railway up to 31st March 1893. was Rs 14,16,720, or Rs 65,986 
per mile The line yielded a net profit of i 96 per cent on 
outlay It IS worked by H H the Nizam’s guaranteed State 
Railway Company Post offices increased and multiplied The 
value-payable and insurance, and money order systems 
continued to be largely utilized by the public 656 miles of 
telegraph lines v^ere added during the year, making the total 
mileage up to 6,357 miles The population for which returns 
of births aod deaths were furnished, numbered 28,513,734 
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The highest birth-rate was recorded in Madras, the lowest 
(22 7) in Goddvan The proportion of male to female births 
was 103 9 to 100 The death ratio was 26 2 per mile of 
population The average for the previous five years had been 
218 per mile As usual, mortality was greater among tl*e 
" males than among Jhe females The mortality from cholera was 
great , that seems to be an inevitable concomitant of famine 
The total number of vaccine operations performed was 
1,053420 percentage of success 92 i The best results were 
obtained with lymph direct from the calf, next to that with 
preserved animal lymph, lowest of all with lanoline paste 
The number of hospitals and dispensaiies increased from 
415 to 432, and there was a corresponding rise in the number 
of patients treated, and in their daily average attendance A 
pauci|[(' of Commissioned Medical officers was, as in previous 
years, noticeable. Owing to the withdrawal of the contagious 
Diseases Act, venereal affections were on the increase, and the 
type of disease was more vnulent Local self-Government does 
not seem to vex men’s minds or excite any enthusiasm in the 
Southern Presidency 

As in previous years, there were 55 municipalities ad¬ 
ministered under Act IV of 1884, and the several municipal 
councils consisted of 871 members against 868 m 1890-91 
Of these, 55 were ex offiao members, 418 were nominated by 
Government and 398 were elected by the ratepayers, the 
conesponding numbeis for the previous year being 55394 
and 419 Of the total number, 207 weie official members, 
including the elected officials, and 664 were non-official 
members, against 193 and 675 respectively, in 1890 91, while 
according to nationality there were 158 Europeans and 
Eurasians and 713 Natives, against 146 and 722, ircspectively 
in the previous year * Each council held, on an average, 28 
meetings, with an attendance of 8 3 members, against 27 
meetings, with an attendance of 8 i members in the previous 
year The pfivilege of electing councillors was withdrawn 
from the municipalities of Masulipatam and Wdlajdpet, but 
extended to those of GuntCir and Vi/ianagram, and the muni¬ 
cipal* councils Conjeeveram, Masulipatam and W&lajdpet 
were deprived of the right of electing their own chairmen 
The elective system was in force in 32 towns, as m 1890-91, 
while the privilege of electing their own chairijien was enjoyed 
by 36 municipal councils, against 39 in the previous year 

The^average incidence of Municipal Taxation was As 12-9 
including, and As 9-4 excluding, tolls 

On the 31st March 1892 the number of qjergymen in the 
Diocese of Madras was 264, of whom 39 were Government 
chaplains, the figures in the previous year being, respectively, 
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268 and 40 The appointments during the year numbered 9, 
of which 6 were those of native clergy The voluntary 
contributions made through the clergy amounted to Rs 1,41,476, 
against Rs. 1,29,476 in 1890 91 The Bishop visited 8 
districts in the diocese. 

The total number of Muhammadans in supeiior service on 
the 1st April, 1892, was 5,962 against 5 974 in the previous year 
Of these, 5053 held appointments in the Police department 
The appointments include those of 2 Statutoiy Civilians 
The percentage of Muhammadans to the total population was 
62, whilst the percentage of that class to all other classes of 
employes was 16 3 


Report on the Working of Mumapalities m the Punjab during 
the year 1891 92 


T his Repoit is somewhat mubtv It leads off v^ith inform¬ 
ation that the Municipalitie*; of Rdnia, Ron and 
Ellenabad in the Hissar District of Vairowdl in the Amritsar 


Distiict, Dunyapur in the Mooltan District, Gaihshankar in 
Hoshidrpur, Mudki and Moga, in Teiozcpore, weie abolished 
from the ist April 1891, in accordance with the decision which 
was iirived at in the previous year 

The boundaries of the limits of the Municipality of Delhi 
were revised during the year The old boundaries were 
very vaguely dehned They ran straight across certain revenue 
Mauzas and followed the boundary of none Offences com¬ 
mitted on one side of an imaginary line were triable in one 
Court and on the other side b)' another Court Lands under 


the management of the Committee wcie partly within and 
partly outside Municipal limits, or sometimes wholly without 
the Munidpality The revision of the ^boundary was thus 
necessary, and the new limits are said to be more intelligible 
and certainly more workable Other common sense dictated 
levisions weie undertaken 

^he story of changes in the system of appointing members 
of the Municipal Committee of Simla may be read with 
more profit in the newspapers of the day than in this rosy- 
hued State paper which IS a long way off beng, in the clang 
of the day, up to date 

Elections are not a cause of much excitement, as a rule 
The elective system is not in force at Dalhousic At Delhi 
four elected members retired in rotation, and there was a fifth 
vacancy that occurred late in the preceding year In no case 
was there a contest For one vacancy on the Simla Municipal 
Board 291 votes were lecorded out of 475 One third of 
the elected members at Dhaimsdla vacated office by rotation 
The former members were re-elected without opposition. 
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There were 9 vacancies in Mooltan , 7 new candidates were 
proposed, but they subsequently withdrew The old members 
.were consequently returned unopposed By way of exception, 
there was a contest for one vacancy at Lahore which was severe 
to a degree There were two candidates, and 1,481 votes out 
of a registered voting strength of 1,653 were recorded There 
was also a vacancy amongst the Christian members, but, “ as 
usual,” no candidates offered themselves for election, and the 
place was filled by appointment In Murree the three retiring 
candidates were returned without opposition 

The interest taken in elections in minor Municipalities 
varies considerably in different districts In the minor towns 
of the Delhi JDistrict theie were 7 vacancies, all of which 
were contested, and 562 out of 883 registered voters exercised 
their privilege In Hissar 4 vacancies only out of li were 
contested The Commissioner says that the people seem to 
prefer nomination to election, which is evidently not popular 
there Want of system in the District Office at Guigaon, 
and neglect of technical legulirity on the part of the Com¬ 
mittee at Rewdri, caused the elections to be delayed beyond 
the close of the year under report In the othei minor towns 
of this district, Farukhnagar, Palwal, Firozpur and Sohna, 
there were 10 vacancies, all of which were contested , 749 
votes were recorded out of 1,187 There was a keen contest 
at the elections at BahAdurgarh and Gohdna in the Rohtak 
District, 1,187 voters out of 1,263 came to the poll There 
was no contest at Rohtak or Jhajjar In the Karndl District 
4 vacancies only out of 21 weie contested And^so on, and so 
on throughout the province 

In the 8 vacancies that occurred in Montgomery District less 
than half the registered voters exercised their privilege The 
Deputy Commissioner holds that the people do not appreciate 
the elective system, “ which is calculated to create ill feeling, 
both on religious and private giounds ” Friendly relations are 
frequently Stiained, and, in their anxiety to avoid the displeasure 
of any of the candidates, most of the voters keep aloof al¬ 
together He also remarks that there was again a good deal 
oU ill-feeling • between the Hindus and Muhammadans, as 
was the case in 1891 

Intense excitement was evinced in the election for a vacancy 
in one of the wards at Sidlkot The outgoyig Muhammadans 
weie opposed by Hindus It was really a religious struggle, 
but, as the majority of the voters in the ward were Muham¬ 
madans, the old members were re-elected It is reported 
that for some days before the election to9k place the agents 
of both parties were busily canvassing v^tes During the 
poll several attempts were made by Hindu and Muhammadan 
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voters of other wards to vote for the candidate in whom they 
were interested, but whom they had no right to vote for 
Obviously, the civilization of the West is advancing with rapid, 
strides in the Punjab 

i^^ropos of self Government we are told that, generally 
speaking, formal interventions in the affairs of Municipalities 
are not necessary Cases of defect in rules and other irregular¬ 
ities are pointed out b> way of advice to Committees, which 
receive them in a loyal spirit It is often sufficient in cases 
of more serious irregfilaiity, such for instance as when undue 
encroachments on the public streets aie allowed in Municipa¬ 
lities, to ask the Committee to reconsider its decision Thus 
in Jullundur the resolution of the Committee to alI6w a 
verandah encroaching on the street was overruled by the 
Commissioner, and the Committee dropped the subject without 
demur In Lahore Division a question relating' to the 
establishment of a girls’ school at Mooltan was refericd again 
to the Committee for reconsideration, and the original resolu¬ 
tion was cancelled A proposal by the Municipal Committee 
of Chiniot to appoint an Octroi Superintendent was negatived 
by the Commissioner on the recommendation of the Deputy 
Commissioner In Shahpur a proposal to give an allowance 
to an unqualified hakim, and in Khushib, a proposal to levy 
octroi on certain articles against Government rules, were 
overruled The Deputy Commissioner ot Gujrdt set aside 
a resolution of the Kunjdh Municipality to repair a well and 
a travellers rest-house, on the ground that they weie private 
property and, could not be repaired at public expense The 
Commissioner of Derajdt overruled a resolution of the Jdmpur 
Municipality ordering the removal of some pottery kifns 
At Gohdna in'the Rohtak Distiict the Deputy Commissioner, 
with the permission of the Commissioner, overruled a resolu¬ 
tion exempting from taxation the animals intended for 
sacrifice at the Id-ul-zuha In short, it is difficult to see where 
the clement of self-Government comes in at all, except on 
paper 


Mumctpal Department Resolution reviewing the Reports on the 
working of Mumcipahties in Bengal^ during the year 1891 92 

A t the end of last year theie were in Bengal 145 Munici¬ 
palities yielding more or less evidence of existence 
In less bald terms, no Municipalities were deprived of their 
prnilegQs By way of compensation, the late Census has 
made it apparent that, whereas ten years ago the Municipal 
population aggregaied 4 5 per cent of the whole, it amounts 
to only 3 8 per cent now The Census is not unluckily the 
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only factor responsible for this shrinkage of percentage, for 
Act III of 1884 did away with a large number of Unions which 
owed existence to Act V of 1876 It is pleaded in mitigation, 
<hat these were small groups of villages which were in no 
sense urban 

The percentage of rate-payers is highest in the Presidency 
Division, where rt is 21 3, and lowest in the Orissa Division, 
where it is no more than 145 In some few municipalities 
the proportion per cent considerably exceeds the provincial 
average, as for instance in the thiee municipalities in Nadia 
of Birnagar (343), Ranaghat (30 8), and Santipur (30 2) In 
Cuttack and Daibhanga, on the other hand, the ratio was 
as low as 8 8 per cent The extremely low figures in these 
two important municipalities indicate either an extraordinary 
proportion of the very poorest classes, or the need for a 
thorough revision of the assessment The average propoition 
of ratepayers to the vvh^le population within municipal limits 
was 17 4 per cent 

General elections were held only in the Municipalities of 
Kharar and Ha/aribagh In both places, we arc told, the 
elections weie contested, but not with much spirit Bye- 
elections were in many places contested, the percentage of 
.attendance of voters varying fiom 777 at Arrah to 09 at 
Lalbagh Two of the bye elections held during the year 
collapsed, one at Utterpara, the other at Cuttack In one ward 
in the Meherpur Municipality there are only three persons 
registered as qualified to vote at an election Sir Chailes 
Elliot IS heretically of opinion that “ it seems ridiculous to 
recognize it as a separate ward for electoral pui^oses ” The 
general percentage of voters at elections was 37 5 , a figuie 
which Sir Chailes again heretically stigmatizes as indicating 
cleaily enough that, “in spite of statements often made to 
the contrary, the average voter sets but little store by the 
privilege of the franchise” As to the constitution of com¬ 
mittees, th§ propoition of membeis of the legal professpn is 
highest in the Chittagong and Chota Nagpur Divisions, where 
It is 36 9 and 34 7 per cent respectively In the Presidency 
and Burdwan Divisions the percentage is only 13 5 and 207 
The landholding class are best represented in the Patna 
Division (26 2 per cent), the Presidency (221 per cent 
Dacca (218 per cent), and Bhagalpur (212 per cent) In 
the Patna Division there is a considerable proportion of non- 
official Europeans, and in the Monghyr district three fourths 
of the Commissioners are European employes of the East 
Indian Railway The largest number of meetings held was 
at Kumarkhali, 56—a figure which is unknTdly held to imply 
“either an extraordinary devotion to business or unusual 
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difficulty in securing a quorum *’ In thirty-seven Municipa¬ 
lities, the number of meetings held exceeded 20 Twenty- 
two Municipalities held less than twelve meetings " At the 
same time it is to be noted that frequent meetings do not 
ncceipanly implv successful administration since the Com¬ 
missioners of Pun met on 26 occasions In respect of the 
percentage of attendance, the results of the year are declared 
satisfactory Re Ward Committees popular opinion appears 
unfavourable to their creation We note that the Chairman 
of the Howrah Commissioners demurs to them in Howrah, 
on the ground that there is a strong executive, quite distinct 
from the Commissioners, which recognizes only the orders 
of the Commissioners as a body, and not ordeis of single 
Commissioners A Waid Committee, he urgSs, “is paitly 
consultative and partly executive, ind is thus peculiarly liable 
to exercise abuse of powers '* In Burdwan no 'Vard^ Com¬ 
mittees have been formed, but the elected Commissioners are 
supposed to look after the inteiests of the wards for which 
they were severally elected Agreeing as we do with Sydney 
Smith, that lack on the part of a Corpoiation of either a body 
to be kicked, or a soul to be damned, hinders business, we 
incline to look upon this innovation, and its recognition of 
some personal responsibility, with favour The Magistrate 01 
Nadia considers it a mistake to entrust Ward Committees 
with the duty of making assessments or collections of taxes, 
since, being residents of the wards, the members arc not strong 
enough to resist local influence or risk odium Their servi¬ 
ces could, he suggests, be better utilized in supervising con¬ 
servancy arrzfhgements, road-cleaning, and ^etty public works 
He IS evidently a democrat desirous of extending the 
"privileges of,the franchise” &c, &c, to Dhangars, Moosa- 
hurs, Beldars and so forth, to the exclusion of caste men 
and respectabilities The Chairman of the Arrah Municipa¬ 
lity thinks that ends are worth more than means, and 
observes — 

“ I am not sure myself that the institution of Ward Com- 
mittes in Arrah is necessary at present The Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman look after the sanitation of the town and 
give their directions to the overseer If the Warfi Committees 
acted wisely and energetically, they would be, no doubt, of use, 
but, from iny experience of three months* work in this muni¬ 
cipality, I think their supervision would give the Chairman 
more trouble and take up more time than the performance 
in person of their duties would demand *’ The Commissioner 
of Patna agrees with these remarks, and reports that Ward 
Committees are no'jjoubt very good m theory, but in practice 
they merely tend to disintegrate the working and generally 
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to dissipate the control of the central authority and as a 
general rule they give inoie tiouble thm they arc worth As 
regards the Cuttack Municifiality, the Commissioner of the 
Orissa Division reports, that the crying want of this munici¬ 
pality, IS a thoroughly competent staff for supervising its public 
works 

The average incidence per head of Municipal taxation of 
all kinds thioughout Bengal (excluding Calcutta) was 
Re 0-124 against Re o ii-ii in the pievious year The 
figuies for the scveial Divisions show great variations, not 
altogether commensurate with the wealth or the wants of the 
towns concerned The subject of Municipal assessment and 
Its periodical revision is now on the legislative anvil Pending 
authoritative pronouncement ns to the tinkcrmgs resolved on, 
Sii Chas Elliott reminds Municipal Commissioners that the 
most ceita^ wfly of escaping the inteiference of Government 
and the appointment of an ^independent assessor, is to make 
a fair and reasonable assessment up to the limits allowed by 
law The wants of ilmost all municipnlities in the directioit 
of drainage, water supply, conservancy, roads and lighting are 
still insuflficiently met, and until these omissions which all make 
for t]je best interests of the population, whether rich or poor, 
aie made good, no considerations should be allowed to interfere 
with the clear duty of the Commissioneis In eleven Muni¬ 
cipalities there was no demand outstanding at the close of the 
yeai Sir Charles is of opinion that too large remissions 
were allowed in many municip ilities, and that, generally speak¬ 
ing, a mischievous leniency is shown in this respect Pie wants 
the standards of municipal collections brought up to th*e level of 
tint prescribed for Land Revenue And he expects* this to be 
ac^'ornplished without the opeiation of a Sunset Law.jor equally 
stringent equivalent • Multa pctentibus desunt multa The 
total income from taxation duiing itpi 92 shows an increase 
of Rs 1,04,202, or 5 2 per cent’over that of the previous year 
Receipts show an inciease under the following heads — • 


Heads of Revenue Amount of 

increase 

Taxation— Rs 

Tax on houses^iiO lands 36,481 

Tax on nnimals and vehicles 6,722 

Tax on professions and trades 3>293 

Water rate 3»S2o 

Conservancy rate 19 167 

Tax on persons according to their circumstances and 
property , 41,041 


Total taxation , 1,10,224 

Miscellaneous .»• • 12,913 


Total increase 1,23,137 
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On the other hand there was a decrease under the following 


heads ■"—<* 

Heads of Reverfiie Amount of 

decrease:! 

Rs 

% Tolls (on roads and at ferries) 

Lighting rate 

Extraordinary and debt 37 |Oo 7 


Tolil 43 >i 99 

Nett increase 80,028 




Pour tncourager les auires^ we quote para 38 of the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor’s Resolution — 

The Lieutenant-Governor has read with satisfaction the Record in 
the Commissioners’ Reports of gifts of money or lind made, and of works 
of public utility executed b) private individuals within municipal limits 
His Honour notices the following instances of private munificence as specially 
deserving of acknowledgement —Rija Mohendra Lai Kh-n of Narajal 
continued to contribute Rs 25 a mont’ to the Midnapore Municipality tor 
the maintenance of the ward for contagious diseases In Ohatal the masonry 
bathing ghat commenced by Babu Chintamom Kumar m 1890 9 * was com¬ 
pleted during the year Maharani Shurnomoyee, m i O c l , of Kasimbazar, 
gave a further sum of Rs 500 for the construction of a road in Howrah, 
which has been called by her name I o the Bally Municipality, Babu Akhf y 
Churn Guha, a rich gentleman of Calcutta, has made a gift of a strip of land 
IS feet wide and 490 yards long, for the construction of a road Babu 
Snshtidhar Conch another wealthy merchant of Goverdanga, has sunk a 
well at a cost of Rs 5,000 Babu Girija Prosonno Mukerjee, zemindar of 
Goverdanga and the Chairman of the local municipality, has caused a large 
fhetl to be excavated, covering an area of nearly 15 bighas, at a cost of 
Rs 5 *®'’° Srimati Monmohini Bisi of Naihati, widow of the late Babu 
Tarak Chundra Surkar, of Kerr, 1 arak and Company, has built an iron shed 
with ornamental pillars on the masonry ghat which she constructed last year 
at a cost of Ks 6 000 At Jessore, Babu Umesh Chundra Ghose has exca 
vated anew tank at Nilgnnj at his own expense A substantial building, with 
ample and comfortable accommodation and spacious frontage, was erected m 
the heart of the town of Rampur Bualia, adjoining the college bmldingi, for 
the purppses of a hostel for the Hindu students of the college 1 he cost, 
which wiB ‘ibout Rs lo,ono, was for the most {art met by a contribution 
from the Dighaputtia Ward’s estate Babu Upendra Nath ben, zemindar of 
Basanda, made a donation of Ks 2,800 to the Bansal Municipality, for the 
construction of a cholera ward, attached to the Municipal Charitable Dispen¬ 
sary Kazi Raizuddm Ahmed, a Municipal Commissiorcr of Dacca, con- 
' structed an embanked road m the Dacca Municipality at his own cost Mr 
Lucas, a zemindar, excavated a tank near the bazar m the Firojpur Munici¬ 
pality Nawab Ahsanulla Khan Bahadur, c IF, of Dacca, contributed 
Rs 3,000 to the Comilla Municipality for the erection of an additional ward 
m the municipal dispensary The hospital for femafts at Comi)la,‘'which 
IS being erected by the munificence of the Nawab bahiba Faizunissa and her 
CO sharers, will be within the Comilla Municipality, where the site for it has 
also been given by these ladies Messrs Burrows, Thomson, and Mylne of 
Bihia contributed Rs 652 towards the maintenance of the Jagdispur dispen 
sary, and kept up a middle class English school at a cost of Rs 1,354 Mi 
J Hennessy, a zemindar and indigo planter of Mathurapiir, made a gift of 
Rs 1,000 for the improvement of the accommodation of the dispen^ry in 
the English Bazar Municipality Raja Baikuntha Nath De, Bahadur, and 
Babu baiyendra Nath Dey re-excavated the Ram Sagar tank in the Balasore 
Municipality, at^ cost of Rs 3,764, and established a charitable dispensary 
for females, endowing it at the same time with an meome of Rs. 600 per 
annum 
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Rnlet s of India The Marquess of Hastings K G By MAJOR 
Ross oi BiAorNSBURG C B Coldstream Guaids O'cfoid 
at the Cl irendon Pi css, 1893 

M ajor Ross of Blidensbuig C B is lespoiisible foi the 
memoii of the Marquess of Hastings in the Clarendon 
Pi ess Ruleis of India ” senes Himself a distinguished soldier 
and man of action,* he has been able to appreciate the charactei 
of the soldier statesman who, more than a hiindied years ago, 
did so much^tow wds laying the found itions of the India Empiie 
broad ami deep M qor 1 V)SS is modest, calls his woik a 
compil ition, and is careful always to cite his authorities If other 
writers of lustoiy would be equally self saciificing, what much 
bettei histones we should have t In this sketch of the 
Indian administi ition of Lord Hastings, there arc no fads 
aired, no theories inteifcnng with the warp and woof of the 
stoiy to be told ’tis a pi nil unvainished tale, and as such it is 
valuable Foui pieliminny pages ire devoted to the genea¬ 
logy of the Noiman Fiench fimily of Rawdon-Hastings 
which owed Its oiigin to Robcit, Portgi ive of Hastings, and 
dispcnsatoi, or stewaid, of VVilli un the Conqucior —n family 
not lacking in achievements and honouis John de Hastings, 
Seneschal of Aquitaine^ was, in 1290 an aspirant to the thione 
of Scotland, in light of his gi indmother Shakespeare has 
made all the woild fimiliar with the prominent part taken 
by the f imily in the Wars of the Roses In 1583 one of the 
daughters of the House received the doubtful compliment of 
an offei of marriage from Ivan thclernblc Tzar of Muscovy 
Good Queen Bess, although she knew that the barbarian 
despot had a wife already (whom he proposed to repudiate), 
desned to piomote the alliance happily the gill's family were 
less selfish, less inclined to suboidinate humanity to state- 
ciaft • 

Francis Rawdon, aftei a course of schooling at Harrow, 
when Dr Sumner was Head Master theie, was, in 1771, at the 
age of 17, gazetted an ensign in the 15th Foot This, however, 
did not lYiterfere with his education, which he prosecuted by 
matriculating at Univeisity College, Oxford, and proceeding 
immediately on the giand tour considered necessary a hundred 
years ago as a finishing touch for young gentlenaen of quality 
This occupied rather more than a year and then he was 
promoted to a lieutenancy in the 5th Foot > So far his soldier- 
A 
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ing had been all on paper , now it began in earnest, for he 
had to embark immediately with his new Regiment for 
America, to take part in the War of Independence In 
America, he staid nearly efght years gaining his first great 
experiences of life and action At the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill he displayed such conspicuous gallantly as to attract 
special notice from General Burgoyne, and soon aftei wards 
was promoted Captain in the 63rd Foot, and made aide de¬ 
camp to Su Henry Clinton In 1777, we find him raising a 
Regiment of Irish Volunteers, of whom he was given the 
command, and winch, under his leadership, greatly distinguish¬ 
ed Itself, but was seemingly incoirigible in the matter of 
desertions. The future Marquis of Hastings dealt charactci- 
istically with the difficulty 

A man was caught in the net of going over fo the etnemy , instead 
of trying him by court martini, Rnwtlon brought him 011 oirnde before 
the whole regiment, and dt.livered him over to his comrndcs, in the 
most impressive wav, to be judged, nnd punished or ncquitted 1 he 
officers were all ordered to withdraw nnd in a short time the offender 
was convicted and immediately hinged on the next tree DeaCition 
thenceforward was almost unknown among the men of the lush 
Volunteers 

Another mattei was dealt with charactciistically More 
Amertcano, wholesale charges of cmelty were biought against 
British commandeis, Rawdon anongst others In connec¬ 
tion with which we read that, in Februaiy 1782, a 
motion by which it was sought to condemn the execution 
of one Isaac Haynes, an American taken In arms after 
having given his parole, was biougly' forward in the House 
of Lords It was defeated , but Rawdon who had been in 
command at the time of the execution, and who had, in truth, 
done what in him lay to save the man, was so incensed by 
the reflection on his charactei, that he demanded and obtained 
a public apology from the mover of the motion On his 
'return to England, Rawdon found that, durmg his absence iii 
America, he had been returned member for Randals town, 
Co Antrim, to the Irish House of Commons In 1783 he 
was raised to the peerage of Great Britain,'under the title of 
Baron Rawdon of Rawdon, Co York Becoming warmly 
attached to the Prince of Wales and his cause, he gradually 
drew away from the Pittites, the party he had first associated 
himself with, and in 1787 openly joined the Opposition In 
his biographer’s opinion— 

He was certainly ambitious, and dreamt of power, but he also sought and 
stipulated fon independence, and he endeavoured to make a position for himself, 
with a party^'of his own, by coming prominently forward to advocate the 
interests of the Prince on the Regency question The recovery of the King 
early in 1789, frustrated the hopes he entertained and he does not appear agam 
in political life until f797 He still, however, took nn interest in some public 
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quest ions, and, in 1793 attempted unsuccessfully to alter the harsh laws then 
pteviiliiig iiisol\cnt debtors , 

Thejtiraes weic not as our times It is odd reading that, 
at the personal request of the king, he acted as second to the 
Duke of York in the duel between him and Colonel Lennox 
in May 1789 It is still moie odd, having regard to the punc¬ 
tilios of the law of duello then obtaining, to find him taking 
credit to Inmself for having lendered Lennox’h aim unsteady 
by delaying the signal to file It is doubtful whether we of 
this generation aic at all able to conceive what'the word loyal 
ty meant for gentlemen in the days befuie the biench Re¬ 
volution had topsy-turvied so many tiaditiohs 

By the cfeath of his father in 1793, Ruvdoii became the 
second Eail of Mona in the Irish peerage Soon after, he 
was made Major General, and undertook an expedition to 
La Vendee to'^upport the atteinpt there being made to stem 
the tide of Revolution in Fiance It was a fiasco Lord Moira 
had bettei luck in Flandeis, and the good he did for the British 
Government entailed loss on his family iftei his death, vhen 
“ some thousands of pounds were exacted from 1 ady Hastings, 
to liquidate a charge which iiad been incurred for the benefit 
of the public service, and which had enabled the Duke of 
York to receive a substantial reinforcement when the Biitish 
army under his command was in imminent dangeiP ir- 
liament probably appointed a committee to look into the mattci, 
and do justice , and that tantalization was all that the poor 
lady ever realized out of what was owing to hci Loid Moira 
was not a Parlnmentary success though his Pailianfciitaiy 
caieer thiqws seiviccable Side-light on ins ch irncter In 1/99, 
111 all seriousness, he sent a so t of manifesto to Col mel 
McMahon annnuncing—• 

That a large number of Members, of Parliament who supported the t overn 
ment had proposed that he shoulcj become I’lime Miiii->ier, to (he exclusion 
of both Pit and Fox and he intimated tliat he was quite ready to form an 
administra ion if tin! King wished it but that he aeciined to co opeiate with 
the greater part of Pitts colleagues, especially the Duke of Portland and 
would only admit a few of hoxs friends, his ' hincellor of the Exchequer 
was to be Sir J PuUeuey Ihis news, according to his critics,'threw ihe whole 
town iqto paroxysms 4>f laughter, and dien tlie following remaiks from his 
old friend and late commander Cornwallis It is suiely impossible that 
lord Moiras letter can be genuine , if it i« excess of vanity aii<l self import 
ance must have extinguished every spaik of understanding, and 1 am suie there 
was a time when he had sense ’* 


• Coinwalli Correspondence 11 329 Reader-, of the Poetry of the Anti Jacobin 
will remember the ‘ Ode to Lord M —ra ’ written upon this occasion, of which the 
following IS the last stanza — 

Old P It n y too your influence feels, 

And asks from you Ih Exchequer seals, 

1 o tax and save the nation 
1 ke trembles, lest your potent charms 
•Should lure C—s P—x fr< m its fond afms, 
lo YOUR Administration * 

PotUyoftheAnti'Jaeobtn,^ 55, Ed Lond 1799 
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Per contra. Lord Moira’s views on lush affairs and the policy 
proper to be pursued in that then, as now, “ most disthressful 
country ” were statesmanlike and in advance of his timd 
In the Irish House of Lords, as well as at Westminster, he 
frequently called attention to the grievances of the Irish people, 
to the hardships inflicted on them by the military, to English 
want of sympathy and conciliation, to the manifold political 
disadvantages under which the Irish laboured, as aliens and 
suspects He qpposed the Union, on the ground that it was 
not acceptable to the people, and advocated Catholic Emanci¬ 
pation in the teeth of Protestant bigotry, and the opposition 
of his political party He went so far in his enthusiasm as 
to justify or to be understood to justify and encourage the 
Irish Jacobin movement that bioke out in armed rebellion in 
May 1798 * His exuberances notwithstandipg, Moira was 
admitted to the Privy Council when Fox and (jrenville came 
into office, in 1806, and was appointed Master of the Ordnance 
He stayed in office only for a year, when theie came a cabinet 
split on the question of appointments in the Royal Household, 
and Disraeli’s “arch mediocrity,” Lord Liveipool, wriggled into 
office (Imagine now-a days, the collapse of i Ministry on such 
a question as the appointment of a Mistress of the Robes, and 
Ladies of the Bed Chambei • Pailiament is petty fogging 
enough still, but on different hnes, not to such hu dy guidy 
tune as that) Lord Moira always had luck on hia side IIis 
hearty interest in backstairs politics commended him to the 
first gentleman in Europe, Prince Regent by tint time, who 
madeTiim a Knight of the Garter, and, on Loid Minto’s lesigna 
tion, contrived to have him rewarded with the appointment 
of Governor-Genetal and Commander in Chief in India It 
was a position for which he was much bettci fitted by nature 
and training than the court intrigues that made up so much 
of Parliamentary life in England under the Georges a high 
position for which he was at many points prepared and suitable 
He had military ability and experience he was liberal minded, 
and when disassociated from Court kickshaws and undermin- 

* Moira s views received a rude, if not an amusing,* illustration When, only a 
short time after making one of his most violent speeches against the Government, 
the rebels selected bis demesne near Ballynahinch as their battlefield against the 
King’s authority Ihe wits of the day thereupon composed ' A New bung ’ called 
' Ballynahinch * in which the following lines occur — 

* Determin’d their landlord’s fine words to make good, 

They hid pikes in hts haggard cut staves m his wood , 

And attack d the King’s troops—the assertion to clinch, 

That no town is so Lo^al as Ballynahinch 

Oh*^had we but trusted the RebeU professions. 

Met their cannon with smiles and their pikes with concessions , 

Tho' they still took an r//, when we gave them an tneh^ 

They would all have been £0; a/—like Ballynahinclp 

• Poetry oj the Anit Jacohn^ P 214 
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mgs, considerable strength of character, and faculty for inde¬ 
pendent judgment Of his personal integrity and scrupulous 
sense of honour, according to his lights, there could be no 
question He sailed from Poitsmouth on the 14th April, 1813, 
and landed at Calcutta on the 4th October following He re¬ 
mained in India rather more than nine years, and of his admi¬ 
nistration there, Major Ross of Bladensburg lenders succinct 
and faithful account. Into particulars of it we do not propose 
to enter there are no new lights thrown on the history of the 
times, oi Loid Hastings' views on administi'ation to induce 
our doing so The Major s table of contents prefixed to his 
book will sufficiently indicate to Indian readers what they 
may expect* Here itas— 

timily History, War of Americin Independence, 1754 8t , Further Military 
Services, Poliucil Life Appointed Crovenior General of Imlia 1781 1813, 
Londition of lij^Iia in tSij , ihe btory of a Ireity ,llie Gtiikha War, 1814 16, 
I he gathering of the storm Eventstin Central India 1814 16, The struggle, 
1S17, The Pindary war, Ihe Maratha powers rise in revolt, The hnal 
overthrow of the Maratha poweis 1818 19 , Reconsirucnon in Central India 
and in the South West, 181823, foreign relations Internal affairs the 
great case of Palmer and Co , Administrative Reforms , Conclusion , Lord 
Hastings Work in India , Index 

His biogiaphcr claims for the Marquess of Hastings that-- 

When he reached Calcutta, Fngtiih possessions were disjointed and fragmen 
tary, long frontiers had to be guarded and maintained, coramuuicalions between 
the parts weie iniLertain and dilBcult, rapid access to many of the provinces 
impossible Ihcse territories were in contact with turbulent and hostile 
neighbouis, and were exposed to the desolating effects of unchecked violence, 
and to the rum and misery caused by inroads of predatory hordes ihe 
Maratha communities were in a state of anarchy, their lule was one of devas 
tation, It was continually destioying and never repairing * The numerous 
bands of fieebooteis and mercenary troops that infested the country, crushed 
the inhabitants and sorely embarrassed goveinincnt within the Company’s 
borders Development was checked, peace was precarious, and the stability of 
British authority was in imminent peril of being overturned and annihilated 
All this was changed by th% Marquess of Hastings Ihe hostility of Nepal 
was overcome, and the northern Irontier was seemed The Maratlia corabi- 
nallTTn against British lule, and the predatory system which threatened the 
Company’s territories, were aiiuihilated Central India was settled and pacified 
In a word, the independent Native States who conceived in 1813 that they 
could expel the Lnglish from India were defeated, and in 1823 every prince 
in that vast region up to the butlej was brought into subjection to the Govern¬ 
ment of Calcutta t 

In so many words, Hastings’ policy was a continuation of 
Wellesley's His earlier career is less well known to Indian 
readers therefore we have given piominence to the earlier 
chapters of this biography 


* Opinion of Sir I Munro, 4 uber, 11 529 
■f Summary, &c, p 35 
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Boswell's Life of Johnson Edited with an Introduction by 
Mowbray Moms London Macmillan and Co and New 
York, 1893 * 


S TURDY, strong minded, self-sufficient Samuel Johnson was 
a Biitish Worthy of the eighteenth century whose fame 
has outlived that of wiser men of his tyne, and whose memoiy 
will always be kept gieen amongst Englishmen because 
was such a thoroughgoing, typical John Bull, stalwart, dogma¬ 
tical, ever ready to back his opinion in season and out of season 
with the bulldog tenacity and endunng courage that Englishmen 
lecognize as a racial tiait, and nationally pay homage to with 
a grunt of satisfaction Following in that respect the personal 
embodiment of then repicssed pioclivwty to a *liero worship 
that has died, that has got beyond leach of contemporary 
jealousies and, after adequate lapse of time has had a tablet 
III laudation of its talents and virtues put in some parish 
chinch, thanks to the libeiafity of the piovisions of some 
moiibund Philistine’s last Will and Testament, executed with 
a view to the then main chance of “ laying up treasure in 
Heaven ” 

Posterity’s thanks aie due to the notoiicty-hunting 
Boswell for his re cue of Johnson’s memoiy fiom* oblivion 
The men foremost now to cast stones at his sycophancy are 
identically the same natuied men as those who now fiequent 
backstans in the interest of " Society ” journals, and habitually 
put themselves on a pai with the gossip and scandal-mongeiing 
of Servants’ Halls, and who so win credit in the guild of 
Literature, and aie knighted and made baronets of, for doing 
what they turn up then noses ^n society at Boswell for 
doing Nature has been duly and unduly repiobatSd Boswell 
was far fiom being one of N^tuie’s gentlemen If he 
had been, we should never have had his inimitable life of 
Johnson , but it is a fouling of their own nest when lattei day 
writers for ‘Society’ papcis and revicvys air theip wits at 
Boswell’s expense Whatever his faults and fallings away 
from canons of a,sthetic, or even Society perfection may have 
been—and they were not few—Boswell was a painstakingly 
honest biogiaphei Iheiein lies his sufficient title te the regard 
and respect posterity cnteitaiiis for his work A fool? 
Ceitainly It nevertheless happens that a man with a faiily- 
balanced rtiind will assimilate to himself moic wisdom fiom 
Touchstone and other Shakespeaieaii men in mojley, than he 
will be able to do fiom Plato, or Schopenhauer even To young 
men of this competitive gcnciation, Johnson, Boswell, Sir Joshua 
Rcynoldsr.Topham Beaucleik, the Liteiaiy Club are unbrie 
How nobly Johnson withstood patronage, and, againslt the at¬ 
tacks of peraonal puvatioii and hardship, held hts citadel of in- 
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dependence, is an old story It will do nobody any harm to 
read it over again in these pages some weak spiiits may, by 
the reading, be strengthened m reasonableness, others will find 
pleasure in the literary flavour of the canny Scot’s chef d'oeuvre 
The 718 pages which Messrs Macmillan and Co have ha^ 
steam piesscd into a handy octavo volume, are full of interest¬ 
ing information, abound in unplatitudinarian morals, can never 
be dull in the ear of sensible, cathohcally-minded men of the 
world 

The time had come for a new edition , the only fault we 
have to find with this one, is that it is punted on too thin 
paper, in too thin ink and too much of it in type so micros¬ 
copic tljat no man over 30, having propei legard for his eye¬ 
sight, will attempt to lead at all the extracts from correspon¬ 
dence, footnotes, &c , and that no man at all can hope to read 
the body pf the book by lamplight—the time when most men 
aie pi one to, and have iiwst leisure for reading Some day, 
perhaps, men will compiehcnd what is the rational, essential 
meaning of the woid cheap Meanwhile, since we cannot get 
what we want, let us be thankful for what we have got—to wit, 
from a literary point of regard, the best arianged life of 
Johnson that has ever appealed in print Malone, Macaulay, 
Caily*le, John Wilson Crocker, (the “ slashing ” Quarterly Revtezo 
critic of Disiaeli’s Coningsby) ha\e all had their share in the 
laying of foundations for It Mr Mowbiay Morris has orna¬ 
mented its cornices with a sympathetic intioduction He wins 
praise to himself by his modesty, saying — 

‘ Of the present edition there is little to say Neither the plan nor 
the size of the series to which it belongs permits much ’indulgence 
in ^he alluring, thou^ often dangerous, pistimeof annotitioii, had 
I been disposed to exercise it All Boswells own notes have of 
''ourse been preserved, and distinguished with the intihl B That 
s the fiist duty of every editor , but it is a duty which the portentous 
length, tediousness, irrelevancy of some of Boswell s notes must often 
have tempted his editors to omit* For the lest 1 can claim to have 
done little more than feed upon my piedeccssois, who have, indeeA, 
left little more to be done My own contributions are few and 
unimportant, what has been selected from others will, 1 trust, be 
found to the purpose 

Discriminating •leaders will not find Mr Moiris’s glosses 
on his text either unimportant or unneeded Nor will they 
incline to quarrel with his generous apology for Boswell 

We cannot indeed applv to poor Boswell all the fine and generous 
judgment pronounced by Johnson 011 Goldsmith , but though he 
was not a very great man, at least we can surely now afford to forget 
las frailties 

It should be remembered, too, that Boswell was essentially a man 
^of whom It may be said, that he was his own jvorst enemy No 
member of that distinguished society which he so assiduously courted, 
seems to have nourished an unkuidly feeling for him* He often 
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annoyed them by his importunities and indiscretions, and he some 
times more than annoyed them But the vexation soon passed 
It would, indeed, have been lyipossible to take Boswell seriously 
enough to be really angry with him for long The lines which I’ope, 
in jest, wrote on his own character, would stand in sober earnest for 
Boswell’s 

Still Idle, with a busy air, 

Deep whimsies to coptrive , 

The gayest valetudinaire. 

Most thinking rake alive 

The very frankness of his follies, the <;ublinie audacity with which 
he flout ished them in the faces of his fiiend«, dissolved arger in 
laughter Laugh at him ihcj must and did, but they could not 
dislike him And against his failings must be set off his cheeifulness, 
his good teinpci, Ins ^al fondness foi his friends, the mcrkness with 
which he bore the just repioofs he so often eatned, hiSi,admiration 
for all that was good and gieat, which, though often ludicrously 
expressed, nor always capable of preserving him from admiration for 
other things that weie neither gieit nor good, was undoubtedly 
genuine His c\tiaoidinaiy want of tict, and hi% transcendent 
vanity made him often seem mdicious, md his desire to stand first 
with Johnson sometimes took the foim of deprecating those whom 
he found in his way , yet his natuie wis generous and kinaly at the 
core But Johnson s attitude to him is at oiiQe the best explanation 
of Boswell’s chtrader and the best testimonv to his woith riioiigh 
often laughing at him, scolding him, insulting him there (an be no 
question that the gre It man in his heait loved liis little fiiend well 
Boswell might, in truth, be called the Olivei Proudfute of the* society 
he has immortalised 

Boswell did many foolish things Ninty nine men out of a 
hundred do, without being accounted fools Boswell’s misfoitunc, 
lather than his fault, it was to have lived befoie Carlyle’s time, 
and not to have realised the woildly wise efficacies of the dogma, 
“ Silence is Golden ” Nobody has as yet had cheek enough 
to call Edmund Buike a fool Buike babbled as ipuch as 
Boswell with moic pomposity, but no whit more to the 
purpose , not so much, and Burke pronounced Boswell’s poitrai- 
ture of the Master at whose feet the saved had been content 
to sit humbly as a disciple should bo “ a greater monument to 
•Johnson’s fame than all the Doctoi’s writings ” Reynolds 
declared that “every woid vOf Boswell’s) might be depended 
on as if given on oath ’’ These weie contemporaiy judg¬ 
ments delivered by competent judges 

For men who care to put themselves en rnppo'i t with the 
i8th centuiy Mi Moiiis’s vindication of Boswell will not seem 
the least interesting pait of his disciiminate piecing together 
of contiaiy opinions 

Wc advise le-reading or initial leading of Boswell’s life of 
Johnson Like all talking men, he talked too often for mere 
talking’s sake, and the gloiy of it, as Mr Gladstone does in our 
own time eg * 

In talking of Hackman, Johnson argued, as Judge Bhekstone had 
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done, that his being furnished with two pistols was a proof that he 
meant to shoot two persons Mr Beauderk said “No, foi that 
every wise man who intended to shoot himself, took two pistols that 

he might be sure of doing i? at once Lord-————-s cook shot 

• himself with one pistol, and lived ten days in great agonj Mr 

— - , who loved buttered muffins but durst not eat them beciuse 

they disagreed with his stomach, resolved to shoot himself, and than 
he ate three buttered muffins for breakfast, before shooting hinibelf, 
knowing that he should not be troubled with indigesuon he hid two 
charged pistols, one was found lying charged upon the table by 
him, after he had shot himself with the other ’*-“Well,’ said 
Johnson, with an air of tiuimph, “you see here one pistol wis 
sufficient * Beauderk replied smartly, “Because it happened to 
kill him ” And either then or very little afterwards, being piqued 
at Johnson’s triumphant remaik, added, “Tins is what you don't 
know, and I do ’ There was then a Ce'salion of the dispute , and 
some minutes intervened, during which dinner and the glass went 
on cheerfully , when Johnson suddenly and abiuptly exclaimea 
“ Mr Beauderk, how came you to talk so petulantly to me, as ‘ This 
is wha^you don t know, but what I know ? One thing / know, 
which jau don t seem tofknow, that you are very uncivil ’ Beau 
CLERK ‘ Because began by being uncivil (which you alwavs are) " 
1 he words in parentheses were, I believe, not heird by Ur Johnson 
Here again here was a cessation of arms Johnson told me, that 
the reason why he w uted at fust some time without t iking any 
notice of what Mi Beauderk said, was because he was thinking 
whethei he should resent it But when he considered that there were 
Jjresent a young Lord and an eminent traveller, two men of the 
world with whom he had never dined bcfoie, he wis apprehensive 
that they might think they had a i ight to t ike such libeities with him 
as Beaudeik did and therefore resolvea he would not let it piss, 
adding, ‘ that he wouhi not ippear a cowaid ’ A little while after 
this, the conversuion turned on the violence of Hackmans temper 
Johnson then iid “ It was his business to command his temper, as 
iny friend, Mr Beauclerk, should have done some time ago ' Beau 
CIEKK “I should Igirn of you. Sir " Johnson ' Sir, vou hive 
giren me opportunities enough of leaining when 1 have been \n your 
company No man loves to be treated with contempt ” Bi-auclerk 
(with a polite inclination towaids Johnson) ‘Sir, you have known 
me twenty years, and however I may have treitcd others, you may 
be sure I could never treat you with contempt Johnson “ Sir, 
you have said more than# was nfecessary ” Ihus it ended 


• 

Horae Sabbattcae Reprint of Ai tides contributed to the Satur¬ 
day Revteiv By Sir James Fit/Jamcs Stephen, Bait, K C S I 
London, Macmillan and Co, and New York, 1892 


M en with a bent toward metaphysic will enjoy the timd 
volume of Horae Sabbaticae as much as its two prede¬ 
cessors Beikeley is done justice to, Abiaham Tucker Jj 
resuscitated and lendeied respectable, it is pointed out that 
the moral teaching of his Light of Nature has passed into 
other foims, and is to be got in a condensed shape in Palcy’s 
Moral Philosophy Sir Fitzjames Stephen holds that theie are 


^ This looks like the origin of one of S iin Weller» famous 
anecdotes 
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still reasons for leading Tuckei’s Light of Nature even in 
these days, and that those who “ discharge that task,” will get 
fiom the book something which tJiey will hardly find anywhere 
else Mainly, it would appeal, a serviceable Religio Lmct 
Palcy and his Evidences aie by way of being lehabilitated, the 
leader thinks, as he begins that essay — 

Fho f^reat diffeience bt-iween Piley 'ind the hter writers who are 
now in fishion is, that ht. wiites piofessedly as a contioversialist, 
maintaining special propositioiiii, which he states with the gieatesi 
care and proves point by po nt, instead of wiuing nieiely as an 
histori in, trying tp appicciite and iLvive the events of a pist age 
1 acli method has its advant iges, and we aie a little apt, in our passion 
for understanding and describing past ages, to underrate the impor- 
t nice of est iblishiiig specific, propositions The niiiiiber of uiisup 
ported conjcctuics, of omissions of incoiiveiiu.nt passives, of 
determinations to put a nineteenth ccntuiy constiuction upon sijiiigs 
and dcMioS of a different age m the world, which we meet with in 
sueh books as Leu Ilotno^ or M Renin's works^ lead^ soinelimea 
to rc-gict the precision, the ineisuied l^nguige, "nd even the alftctaiioii 
of uiideistiliiig his case, which occur in e\ciy pa^e of Piley 

Half a dozen pages furthci on, Paley is danrmed Thus, touch¬ 
ing his chaptci on Chiistian Moiality— 

This chapter has always seemed to us the woi'»t and moit ignoble 
peifoimance that can be pointed out in an\ book, which cm, in any 
sense of the woid be c died ^reit It is essenti illy mean, anci ib is 
clo-jcly connected with an obseivalion which the whole tone of the 
book suggests, tlu)ii,,h it would not be ea^iy to quote anypiitieuUr 
passive to prove it It is that Paley nowheic ,,ives the least indicition 
of Ills being sensible of the fict, lint the moial beauty of Chiistianit), 
and the person il influence and eliai ictei of its founder, would of ihem 
selves, and quite apm fiom the question of miracles, e<eieisc a pio- 
digtous iiilluence ovei the first Chiutians 

He 1% constantly asking what motive t^c fitst disciples could have 
hai f01 tunning such risks anti t ikng so much tionbU, unloBs they 
hid seen mil acles woiUd which fii ly s iiisfied them tint it was their 
inieiest ‘to do so It neiei seems to occuj to him, that they had the 
veiy strongest motive known to human natuie—namely, passionate 
love and enthusiastic devotion, excited by a wondeiful mimfestition 
of lint t>pe of goodness wliiclf exererses the most powerful effect 
^ on most of those who aie cipable of being mu«h influence 1 by 
sjmpaihy It is not qu te easy to forgive him for missing this evi 
dent truth, in his anxiety to give proof that would sitisfy a court of 
justice of the fiet of mincles having been peifoimed , but this ought 
' not to blind people, as it often doe , to the leil forfe of his aigument, 
which we think Is gie iiei than it is usuilly supposed to be, notwith¬ 
standing this defect 

There ate four essays on Buikc and his statemanship—some¬ 
what heavy, as was inevitable to the subject Cobbett is faiily 
treated, lorn Paine scornfully — 

To s ij ih It he (bishop W itson) fully answeis all the difficulties which 
i^aine stalls would be uiuiiie They ue, and will long continue to be 
the subject mister of one of the broadest and deepest contioversies in 
the world , but is quite true to say that he gave the answers which at 
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tint lime were supposed to be the proper ones, m a wiy which showed 
conclusive!) that he wns a most accomplished gentleman and scholar, 
and that Pune was coaise, buit il, grossly ignor int, and in the hst 
degree rash and presumptifous In our own days some of Paint s 
theories are advanced in a very different manner from his and aie 
defended by weapons which he did not know how *0 use , but wuh 
every lespcct for the Episcopal Bench, we know of no living l^»hop 
who can write like Watson 


A Comprehensive Persian English Dictionary Includinj; the 
Arabic woids and phrases to be met with in Peisian Litera¬ 
ture, being Johnson and Richaidson’s Persian, Aiabic, and 
English Dictionary revised, enlaiged,*and entiiely reconstiuc- 
ted By F Steingass, PhD, of the University of Munich, 
AiUthor of the Student’s Arabic-English Dictionaiy and of 
the EnghsFi-Aiabic Dictionary Published under the Pitro- 
nage of the Secretary of State for India in Council 
LonjJon W H Allen & Co, Ltd 13, Waterloo Place, S W, 
Publisheis to the India Office 

'"‘P'HE special motive of his formidable undertaking is dcs- 
X cribed by Dr Steingass in a learned, and not too long 
pieface, an extiact from which will be the best means of in 
foiming scholars as to his object and methods — 

* Persian is so deeply imbued with Ar ibic, and the two 1 inguagt-s 
Inve, in the course of time, become so intimitely connccteil m tlic 
literature of the foimer, that sooner or later the sliidciit of Persun 
must become a student of Arabic "iliio, if he aspiies to tike rink is 
a Persim scholar of real eminence When this moment has ailived, 
he will naturally have need of an Arabic dictionan, constiucted on 
a plan most conducive to the acquirement of that language, and 
based on the knowledge of its grammar Lnt what he will want 
until then IS a jopious Arabic vocabulary, chief!/ in 1 elation (to 
• quote Johnson’s woids) to the indennite extent to which the best 
Persian writers avail themselves ot the Arabic 1 xnguage, either to 
emich their style or to display their erudition ” While fully acknow 
lodging the legitimacy of this object it lias nevertheless been thought 
that the accomplished and conscientious schohr who foimutited it, 
in cailying out his <ask, das paitly gone beyond and paitlv fallen 
slioit «f Ills own stand ird He himself admits that he retained in 
his work not only “a lai^e number of Aribic words ot very ques 
tionible usefulness, merely because they hid found a place in the 
former editions, but also added “ many others which may possibly 
X be foieigu to Persian literature, but which maybe foundAw 
and of an explanation of which the student may occ isionally s*and 
m need ’ To justify this sonicwhxt haphazard mode of piocteding, 
the plea “ ih it supeifluuy apoeared pieftrable to deficiencj,' would 
only hold good if this very indictment of deficiency in some essential 
points could not be urged against his compilation 

It seemed more advisable to lestiict the selection to such words 
as may either reasonably be supposed to occur in Persian authois, 
or which aie actually found in the presctibtd text books, and m those 
productions of Persian liteiaime the peiu al of which will be most 
benehci il to tlie student lu liie former uiieclioii it ipiieueci to the 
present autkvi that a collection made by x learned Persian fur the 
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use of Persians had a parnmoiint claim to serve is i groundwoik for 
this part of the undertaking Abdu *r Rashid al HusainT, the author 
of a highiv valued Persian diciionarj,^ called the “ Fathangi Rashioi, ’ 
has made a collection of this kind under the title of “ Muntaabu ’I 
lughlt,’ dedicated by him to Shah Jahan of Dehli The following* 
reasons have induced the author to embody the whole of this com 
^ilation in the present dictionary — 

* Abdu’r Rashid pi ofesses in the intiodiiction ta his woik to have 
made from the “ Qlmus, ’ the “ Suiih,' tie ‘ Siliah, and other 
sources, a selection of those Arabic woids which are “necessary 
and of frequent use {kasuattt and to have 

explained them m Persian equally ‘ comprehensible to the popular 
understanding (am fdhin) and ipprovtd by the educated Othds^ 
/>asami) ’ What he means hy mce:tsary \nd 0//rcg'ue/ii use becomt s 
evident fiom the passages vyiiicli he quotes in suppoit of his e\pla 
nitions, and which aie exclusively taken either fiom the chief Persian 
poets as J iidausi, Anwaii, Kliaqani, Ni^arni, S dcli, Hltiz, &c , or from 
the Qur 111 and fl idis 1 his implies th u tlic words selected by him 
are indi lensablc to i Persnn of a studious turn of mind who is 
anxious to understmd thoroughly the poetry of his own iTinguage, 
or who aspues to an initiation into the knowledge most highly prized 
by Muhammadans, nimel>, that of matteis theological, moral, and 
metaphysical, which abounds in quotations from and allusions to “ the 
book' and the “tiiditions If, theiefore, 111 acquaintance with 
such words is considered indispens ible to the Persian student, it must 
be so a fortiori to the student of Persian 

The Muntakhib however, takes no notice of a large number of 
Al able woids which have become naiuralued in Persnn to such a 
degiet that a Pci sun of average education needed no explanation on 
their account Foremost amon*, these are many cuiient technical 
and scicntihc teims A discreet choice of voeibles of this category 
was consideied indispens ible, espcci illy in itfcrcnce to giammatical 
and metiical terminology, with which i student must mike himself 
acquainted if he wishes to uiideistmd the n itive comment tries on 
the great Pei si in i oets 

Still greater importance Ins been placed on Hicluding in this die 
tiomry Arabic words in dail> use, such as in reality aie met with in 
the best Persnn authors from the days of the ‘ Sirihnimah ” to the 
Rfizn imahs (Dianes) of the lenning Shlli lor this pui pose their 
principal works, especi illy those read for examination, have been 
carefully gone through, with the lesult ihit the information given by 
Johnson under many of his Arabic headings has been largely supple 
mented by instances wheie the Arabic woids enter into Persian 
phrases of a highly idiom itical chaiacter 

Summarily wc may say that Di Steingass lays claim 
to comprehensiveness foi Ins woik The woik appeals to 
have been executed with conscientious thoroughness, in 
scholarly fashion, too, and with a happy avoidance of pcdantiy 
Turning cuisoiily ovei the leaves of this Dictionary one 
realizes what a ‘caipetbag language” Persian is eg^ and 
by way of illustiation of a new lexicographer’s war with words, 
take this instance — 

Fire light, splendour, rage , levity, fickleness, valour, 
^lue, dignity, dearness, scaiceness , (met) the Devil, a courageous 
man, bold, brave, a lover, fiie of love, desire, appetite, greed, 
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digestive heat, sulphur ,—dttsht db pat war^ A sword of good temper , 
—aiith as ab bat dwatdan {afrolhtan)^ To do something extnordmary 
or wondeiful as chasmi Jase qtzftan^ I o frighten 

cJumar ayad^ It Inppens uiie\pectedl) ^—aUshi ashdaha Tht. se\en 
planets ,—atiiht asman^ a thunderbolt ^—atish ashamutan {/Jriont^an^ 
noshidan)y 1 o giieve violentlj ,—attsh iif*adan {qaif/ati raffan)^ lo 
citcli fire —atish afi^aiuhxn {andaihiatiy tclhtan, ^adati) To set on 
fire —atish ba jan, Sorrow, gntf, desire \o\q ^—aiisht ba^tia^ Ked 
gold ,—attsh ba dixstar bastan {bar ^itt pahlu ^mtatdati), lo suffer 
wrong, to be oppressed ,— ati\hi bat''in. Name of the sixth hre-templt 
—atish bar Iatdan {1 xrdan kasludaii) lo get a fire ablaze —alishi 
bahat, A rose a tulip, the beauty of soring —dttsht bi bad, , 

the bustle of a mail ct , injustice npuressiou —attshi bt dad, Wine, 
lujiistice, oppression {atishi hi dad a/fu/htn/i, Gloiify injustice) — 
aksht bi dud, 1 lie sun , lage, fui\ , wine , i iub> ,—aiisJii bi »a/a/tr. 
Wine i piecious stone, as i iiib\, i cor nch'xn ,—dtts/tt par si, 1 he 
P'^r-iian hie, the disease c died St Authoriv s mo, pustules bre ikmg 
out on th® lips after a fovci ,—a/ish paj,hidan, To be h istj', or un 
siead^ , to oppiess ,—attain pw ub. Wine, tens of gnef, a goblet 
of wine ,—atishi patmani ( yet///), Wine ,—atidn tabanda The burning 
sun, hum 111 n iiuie , — rt/n/zr Ar/ , Wine ,—atnhi tar, Wine, the lip 
of i mistress , a iub\, i sipphire —atisht ta^wir, Soup for the sick,— 
utisht toba so^, Wme, attshi /ami ibiqi. Keel wine inajobictof 
cryst il or siivei —afisht hajat, Fire strui k fiom i Ihnt a luby, a 
cornelian —atishi 1 hninosh A fne iliit thiows out no sparks, an 
extin'^uiblied hie ((/rj/// !hdmosh Iardan (said /ardau, htshtan 
ntshandati), lo extinguish a lot (thuftan, maidaii, nishastan aie 
constiiud with aiish, in the sense of being extinguished) ,— aiisJu 
)haspos, h.\\x^ on which inustichios ire spion mg ,—(///IJroitr 
shed. The h„ht of tlie sun , love, atish dadan, lo hre, to 

shoot , to piovoke , to unsettle the mimi , to ib mdon ,—dttshi dihqan, 
A burning up of stubble, to feitih/e the 1 iiul , —atish ra^ Wme mide 
from grapes iiihaniyan. Angelic bodies , — to^, Ihe 

sun , light and licit atish sadan, lo set on fne atishi sar, Lustre, 
elegance, beiuti —atish '•aman, l\\o s,\xn ,—etti\h ^utpa, diistan,"Xo 
lie restless said, Red wine the lip of a mistress, gold 

dtishi sa^, The do„ violet - atishi sum, 1 iie siiuelc’froin a stone by 
the hoop of a hor?e ,—Cilishi sauda love, peiisiveness, nicl iiicholy , 
—atishi saiyed, R^^d wme ,—atishi snnabsan, Inc sun atishi shajar, 
Wme, a eome„rinitf ,—dtvhL stibh (sa/ib), Ihc sun ,—ulisfn tab\ 
Moioseiiess haishness —atnhi iui Ihehietlit appeired to Rioses 
at Mount Sinn, atishi fax si=ahshi pjtxtsi above ,—atishi fusurda, 
Congealed hre i e t,oId atishi oafila (/arTvnn nian^il, ivddt , A 
file lighted by the caravans at night, to uirect those who have rem un 
ed behind ,—atishi qibiit, A fne kindletl with brimstone, —atishi ^ul, 
• The splendofti of a rose, i flower ,—atishi qanaiI, Ihe ardour of the 
lieait, of love ,—te/fj//* htif, ^oaniy, hhcxxXxi-^ ,—atishi mujassam, be 
well tempered sword , — (fire of the stomach). Hunger,— 

dtishi mftsa. The fiery pillar which served as a guide to the Isiaehties , 
—atish nishandan. To extinguish a fiie, to appease anger, to quell a 
not —atishi namrud, 1 he fire into which Abraham was c ist by 
Nimrod natstan (nayistan), The beauty of the spring,— 

atish u Ctb, A sword, a goblet of atishi wadi i tman, The 

sacred valley in which God conversed with Mos^s ,—idtsJii hafi mij 
marah, The seven planets ,—atishi Jnndi, Aa Indian swoid ,—bar 
dtish nishastau, lo become ruined 
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Fobtpnnts of Statesmen dunnq the eighteenth century tn England 
By Re(.inald Baitoj Brett London MacmilKn and 
Co, ind ISIew Yoik 1892 

U •'FOOTPRINTS of Stilesmen ” IS dedicated to a youth 
of fifteen ind nvowcdly does not make an attempt 
“ to use to the dignity of liistcny ” To our thinking, it goes 
considcrahly over the heads of 3 oungsteis of fifteen, and imputes 
to them a piecocious knowledge of the woild, and of the fruits 
of the fice of IlviI, wlpch we should be sony to think common 
imongst fifth foim boy«, On th^ other hand, regarded as 
historical essays, the eight chipteis that mike up Mr Biett’s 
book need not be disp uaged as being beneath the dignity of 
histoi V 

1 he subjects of which tney ticit are the very backbone of 
English history, they iie unfoldi-d with a siinplicty that 
evinces skill, ind a student of icil history—as opposed to a 
lecoid of dates, conquests, tieities and royal m images—will 
be sine to dciive instiuction and piofit from it, though 
scuccly it such an immature ige as fifteen 

1 he following ciiticism, tiken almost haphazard, illustrates 
our meaning , 


Iheson^s said to be contriDuted by Swift to the IhiiQar s Opera 
comp lit. nvom ibly with tho e 1 y (jiv hiitiif If It is, however, as a 
wiitt-i of simple pi os , 10 which he clothed ideas of singular iiit,eiiuity, 
and ltd ciions of cunoui ind manifold inteicst, tint Swift will he te 
luembcictl Ainon„ ephcmeial writcis 11^.011 contioversi d tomes, he is 
iinbiiipasr^cd Not even Jiinins < m be coinpaicd with him His 
pi ice amonjr men 01 Iciteis 1 especnily inteiesiing as the founder, in 
1 n„l ind, f)f that oieat school of joum ilisin^ of which Voltaiie and 
Dideiot wen, the origin m Fi nice, and which his become part o 4 the 
math nerv of government in both couiitiies 

Here is another bit of criticism apropos of Gay, the Beggar's 
Opera, and the Duchess of Quccnsbeiry 

In fighting the battle 01 her litei 11 ^ fiieiicK she piesiimed so far as to 
«.ncm the disp'eisure of the king, and to find lieiself excluded from 
Ccuit Her written reply to the verbal intimation that her presence 
would not m future b^ pleasing to the Sovereign, w is couched in a 
foim th It would ere ite astonishment even in these demociaiic days 
‘ The Duchess of Queensheri) is suipiised and well pie ised thatythe 
King hath given her so igieeible i comm ind as to stay fiom Court, 
where she nevpi came for diversion, but to beatow i great civility on 
the Kin„ ind Onten ’ 

No one ivoula hive been moic istoniahed than the Duchess of 
Queensbcirv eoiild she hive foreseen that a cenintv ind a hilf later, 
the Loid ChimDeiliin wouUl still letain and exercise the powei to 
I bU|)piess poliiicil cirieature on the stage Aibiti uy is Walpole’s act 

r of iig'd eeiisoiship ippeated to his conteinporirie->, it should not cause 

silt prise in these da\s 

Two well considcied schemes of leading for adolescence aie 
contained in an Appendix 
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Eminent Persons Btograi>kies Reprinted from the Times* 
Vol I, 1870-75 London Macmillan and Co, and TSiew 
Yoik, and The Ftmes Office Punting House Squaic, 1893 

I T IS a happy thought on the part of Macmillan and Co, an^l 
the political enginceis who rule the woild fiom Printing 
House Square, to lepiint Biogiaphies of Eminent Persons, 
derived fiom bjgot e issues of their join nal, unbound and pciish 
able The Times spent a foitune, a few jcais ago, in exposing 
Fenian machinations against the State, aad did so at a fat 
gieater than mcie njoncy loss It has ntvei been dominated 
by either fear 01 favoui it is a deal .more lepiescntativc of 
the blond bottom of Biitish inteicsts than the IIoiisc of Com¬ 
mons IS , it IS nevei alraid to s ly what it thinks and to ict in 
accordance with its convictions These tendencies, and then 
makings Soi 1 ightcoiisncss and common sense views on public 
iffairs, aie fiirly well cxefnplified in the 34 ess i} s bound up 
in the book befoic us (1870 1S75) 

Lord Ma)o figures in the obitii iiy notices, and is appieci- 
atively noticed , lord Dalling and Buhvei, too less accicditcd 
to fame than his more biilliint biothei, the authoi of “The 
Caxtons, ’ “ My Novel " and many other cphcmci \\ piodiictions 
Lord Dallmg was a second son but hid the good luck to 
inhciit a fortune fiom an aneesticss Ilaiiow ind Cimbiidgc 
and the Guards had piimarily the educational making of him 
L Jiommepiopose mats Dicn dispose Ciptun Kulwer man igcd 
to win between ;C6ooo and £'^ 000 it pi ly in P uis, md thcicon, 
piomptly and sagaciously enteiing the Dijilomitic Seivicc, 
found his metiLi his^piopcr wmk m life, and, out of a icvcrsc 
of forCline, w'on foi himself leputition ind lionoiir 

Emineirt Pei sons is an olla podiidi, in whicli *-hc- Count dc 
Montalembert and Baioi I lebig, M in/oni and Samuel Wilbei- 
foice, the Bishop of Winchestci, Sheraul (Jsboinc and Arthur 
Helps aic jostled togcfliei m k ileidoscopic vaiictj Ihc 
silicnt facts of their caicers 11 c set foith teisdy, 01 sympa¬ 
thetically, as the case may be, moials arc whcic ncccss iry, 
di iwn In short we have m this book a collection of slioit 
biogi^iphical histciiies of public men of 0111 own time ind then 
public actions A book useful as a politic il aide mcmoirc, 
as well as a collection of crisp multiim in parvo mcmoiis of 
gieat men We shall look forwaid to futuie volumes of “ Lini- 
nent Persons *' 

Indian Wisdom , or Examples of the Religious, Philosophical, 
and Ethical Doctrines of the Hindus With a biief histoiy of 
the Chief Depaitments of Sanskrit LitcrStuic and some 
account of the Past and Pieseiit Condition of India, Moial 
and InteHectual By Sir Monier Moniel-Williams, K C I E , 
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M A Hon D C L Oxford, Hon LL D Calcutta, Hon, 
Ph D Gottinqcn , V P of the Royal Asiatic Society , Hon 
Member of the Asiatic Societies of Bengal and Bomtxiy, 
and of the Oiiental and Philobophical Societies of Amcnca , 
Bodcn Professor of Sanskiit, Hoii Fellow of University 
College, Oxfoid etc Poiirth Edition, enlarged and improved 
London Lii?’ac&Co, Great Russell Stieet, publishers to 
the Indit Office, 1893 


A lOURlII cd-ition of Sii Monier Monier-William’s Indian 
Wt%doni has just been published by Messrs Liizac & Co 
A note fidlowing the title page infoims us th it the author has 
made in it vaiious additions and impiovements Many will be 
soiry to hear that the state of his health did not permit him 
to levise the proof sheets Not that the book has suffered 
from that cause it is indeed free from reproach at?all points, 
and indispensable as a guide to all who are desiious of under¬ 
standing the innci spiings of the religious and social life of 
Ancient India 

Students of Aryan law and affinity aie well aware of this, 
and know Sii Monicr’s happy style of conveying information 
and suggesting suggestive comparisons Good wine needs no 
bush We are not going to leview and praise over again work 
that has already been reviewed and praised Ihis notice is by 
way of being an advcitiscmcnt to scholars rather than anything 
else Turning ovci the pages of the book it has stiuck us 
that the following verse fom Ilitopadcsa epitomises the pith 
of most |Iindu philosophies 

Pam and not pleasuie has a reil existence— 

I IS hence tne name of plensure is applied • 

To tint whit-h gives relief fioin piesent pun (92) 

Suiely never in the woild’s history \va<? thcie another people 
so well disposed to make pain a pleasuie Underlying regard 
foi asceticism peivides the typical man of all the encasted 
Hindu laccs on the continent 
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Tatim A volume of Poems By the authoress of Prainiht 
Punted at the Kohiiioor Press, Calcutta 1299 B E 


W HEN an educated Bengali lady turns out an author she 
writes poems just as a literary English lady is al¬ 
most sure to be a novel writer The first li^eraiy efforts of edu¬ 
cated females in Lower Bengal that date their existence twenty- 
five years back, were poetical effusior^s contiibuted to the 
column^ of the vcinacular journals of tbe time and up to this 
day the tendcniSy to poui out their souls in verse does 
not show any sign of decline among them 'Ihe Bengili 
authorcssej of <hc day, with one or two exceptions, are all 
distinguished as wiiters of poems Perhaps llieic is no reason 

to wonder at this ciicumstance, for 11 is a histoijcal tiuth tluit, 
m the infancy of the growth of the male mind in India, iN 
litei iry cffoits weie hymns or songs, which wen but poems in 
a simpler foim The female mind in Bengal is now but in 
its first stage of development, and peiluips u la following an 
inevitable psychological law in lisping out its first thoughts in 
mctiical language 

There are now about half a dozen Bengali poetesses whose 
pioductions posteiity will not willingly let die Gnindri 
Mohini Dassi, Swam I Kumaii Devi, Prasinnamoyi Devi, and 
Miss Kimini Scin have produceu woiks that have enriched 
the poetical litcratuic^of Bengal Wc hive no hesitation in 
adding,to these names*that of the fan wiiter of the volume 
undei notice It is not for the fiist time that Srimati Pramila 
Devi IS before the public as an authoicss, and the reputation 
for poetical powers that she has acquiied by hot fiist volume 
of poems, published undeuthe ntune of ‘ Ptauula,' is undoubted¬ 
ly enhanced by her later publication now before us WR 
have been struck no less by ihc command of a chaste and 
elegant stjMe that 3he displays than by the rich poetry witli 
which almost every piece in fattm ovcv^^o\vs Srimati Pramila’s 
poemS aic distinguished by then tiuth and tenderness, then 
simplicity and deep pathos, and their feminine grace and 
exquisite finish 

The most unflinching constancy and conjugal fidelity have 
always been the noble chaiacteiistics of tlie Iliiidu mimed 
woman One would, therefore, expect that the poetical effusions 
of Hindu ladies should beai on them the stam^ of this tiait in 
their character Thcte is in the book under notice, a remaikable 
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poem, headed “ ” addressed to the authoress' husband, 

on the day of their wedding, which is peculiarly illustrative of the 
depth and intensity of conjugal devotion in a Hindu female 
heart The poem is a real gem, and we need not apologize 
for quoting it below — 

^ 4(1 * 

^ «rr?i 

OR, ^iz^ 

Cliffy OR c^tft 
OR, 301 llfcs I 

<Wt, 

C5or 

^ NQ^ ^t^f, '"'' FTfelt «f^ m7(\ 

N8 fr'S, ^ 

“ RR RT*f «rtw RtRRi, Rt*«r J 

OStRtf^ ^CR C^ CRR f^f?R 

WZ^ J 

'®R, if| ^RCR, 

Cfw f^Z^Z^ R^RtR I 
-«rtft^5^iu^^rtfR of^^sta ^f5li ^ 
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/ndn 0 Dharmer Unnati^ or Sermons on the Progress of Know¬ 
ledge ar^ Religion By the Chief Minister of the Brahmo 
Samaj Taken down by Kshitindra Nath Tagoic Published 
by the Adi Brahmo Samaj, Calcutta, 1815, Sak 


T HIS book is a collection of sermons by the venerable 
patriarch of the Theistic Church in India, known as the 
Brahmo Samaj Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore, who is now 
far ac^vanced beyond his grand climacteric, and has devoted 
his whole life to the cultivation of his naturally strong and 
vivid religious instincts, commands the deepest reverence and 
confidence of many of his countrymen as a religious leader 
He IS looked upon as an individual whose whole career has 
been a bright example of a God-devotedness, deep, fervent, 
sincere and steady, comparable only to that believed to have 
been possessed by the Riskis of Ancient India It is no 
wonder •then that his admirers have for a long time delighted 
to call him a Maftarsht, or a great Rtsht 
The book under nbtice is devoted partly to illustrating the 
gradual steps by which the Indo-Aryans attained, with the 
progress of general knowledge* among them, to a high con¬ 
ception of God and of the duties of man, and partly to eluci * 
dating the contention that the discoveries of modern Science 
only serve to strengthen the intuitive belief of man in the 
existence of a Supreme Soul of the Universe What strikes 
one most in the book is the spirit of fervent religiousness 
which glows in every page, and which cannot fail to exercise 
a sanctifying influence on the reader’s mind, making him feel 
a better man and empowering him to get a glimpse, as it were, 
of a higl^and pure state of spiritual enlightenment and felicity 
One of the great ideas which the work is calculated to instil 
into the mind of a reflective reader is that God >is both Law 
and Love , an idea which is in perfect harmonj' with the most 
enlightened religious thought of the day, and which has found 
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bi?’^utiful expression in the following well-known lines of 
Tennyson — ^ 

“ God IS liw, siy the wise, O soul, and let us rejoice , , 

For if He thundei by hw, the thunder is yet His voice 
T Speak to Him, then, for He hens, and spirit with spiiit may meet 
Ciosei IS He than breathing,, and nearer than hands and feet 

We highly commend Jnan O Dhanner Unnati to all who 
find sohee in that high order of religious thought which is 
untarnished by dogmas, unperverted by bigotry, and unadul- 
teiatcd by the ‘subtle quibbles of metaphysical sophistiy 


Ihchihpatt Dwatha Nath Mitrer Jtban Chartta, oi A Biogra¬ 
phical Sketch of the late justice Dwarka Nath Mit^a By 
K. li Bias lima Dutt Calcutta, 1299, B E 


late Justice Dw irka Nath Mitia was an eminent 
X member of the English edufated class in Bengal, one 
who did much to laise the licnf'akc race in the estimation of 
the civihzid woild He was one of the few natives of India 
who combined 111 himself some of the best featuics of the 
Euiopcm character with mdiiy of those excellent qualities that 
chaiacten/e his own nation As a judge of the Calcutta 
High Couit, he has left a name which may be mentioned in 
the same bicath with the noblest ornaments of the Bench of 
that Court wi^^h judges like the I itc Sir Barnes Peacock who 
himself thought veiy highly of Dw irka Nath I here are few 

among the worthy sons of Bengil who better deserve the 
monument of a well written biogriphy than the late Justice 
Mitra Ifr IS soincwh it smgul ir tint though Dwaika Nath 
died m 1S74, his life appears in iSg^ Ihis fact is only 
illustrative of the apathy to the production of biogidphical 
woiks whicTli afflicts Bengalee authors 

The biogripher Baboo Kill Nath Dutt, deserves all 
praise for the fiains he Ivs t ikttj,to bung out the book , but the 
i,nannci in wiiieh he has ‘iciicd his subj( rt is hardly up to 
oui expectitic i Ihc autlioi is appaienlly i novice in the 
irt of wining In style and thought, the book beliays a want 
of cultuie of which fact the author seems to be absolutely in 
blis'-ful ignorance Iho picdominant leeling with ahieh we 
use fiom a peiusal the work is that i life ol Dwaika Nath 
Mitia lem ill)\ct to be mitten, one wdii^h ,vould piove his 
most fitting memoiiil amongst his countrymen foi genera¬ 
tions to come 


Pannaya Kahim Printed at the Bliarat Mihir Press, Calcutta 
1299 B E , 

I S a small volume containing several thiilhng stories illus- 
tiative of the pen icious consequences of some Hindu 
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marriage customs Kulinism which entails the marriage of one^ 
man to many wives irrespective of extreme dispaiity of age 
anc^ other objectionable circumstances , the practice of what 
vutually amounts to the selling of bfides that pievails among 
Stotnya Brahmins , the demoralising custom of putting higlf 
prices on bridegiooms by their fathers or guardians, now widely 
prevailing among the Kayasthas all over Bengal, a custom 
which IS proving absolutely ruinous to men who aie fathers of 
many daughters , the yicious habit of wealthy and well-to do 
elderly Hindu widowers to take unto themselVes wives of tender 
age , these are the social customs and practices that form the 
theme of the stones in Pannaya Kahint The stones which 
have leaf occurrences for their basis, are told in a highly impres¬ 
sive mannei, with excellent taste, and striking effect Ihcy 
cannot fail to mqve the hearts of even the most callous of the 
custom nddten Bengalee Hindus or the most recklessly un¬ 
principled and blind worshippers of Mammon and Eros among 
them We are hopeful the book will do great social good 
We shall be glad to see steps being taken to give the public¬ 
ation the widest possible circulation among those whom it is 
intended to enlighten, instruct, and reform. 


Police O Lokerakhay or Police and Protection By Ramakhay 
Chatterjee, Calcutta, 1892 

T here are few or no Bengalee authors who would think 
It worth their while to write exhaustive works on subjects 
concerning practical politics, for politics is regarded in Bengal 
as belonging exclusively to the sphere of the newspapei 
editor ^It IS for the firit time, if we are not mistaken, that we 
sec a Bengalee writer publishing a pretty compichens^jvc work 
on a subject which is thought to come only within the purview of 
the vernacular journalist “ Police and Protection " is a departure 
from the ordinary run of Bgigalea books, and the author deserves 
the credit of being the pioneer in a line of vernacular literary* 
work which we should be glad to find pursued by other 
Bengalee authors Baboo Ramakhay Chatterjee, who is on the 
retired list of the Bengal Subordinate Executive Service, has 
had, bf reason of "his office, splendid opportunities to study 
and investigate the subject with which he so ably deals in the 
publication under notice Wc are much pleased to read the 
second chapter of the woik, which is thoughtful and has a special 
value as it contains many practical observations and some sug¬ 
gestions as to the reconstitution and impiovement of the Police 
in these Provinces, and although we may not quite agiee with 
the author in all his opinions, we strongly think th^t they deserve 
the attention and consideration of the Government and the 
public , 
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Gcrdya Galad By Rabindra Nath Tagore Printed at the 
Adi Brahmo Samaj Press, Calcutta, 1299 B E 

I S a farce or rather a farcical comedy, the evident object«of 
which IS to ridicule certain frivolities and vagaries of a 
iss of Bengalee youths, chief among which are a spirit of 
vain scDtimentalism, and a mock Multhusianism, softened by 
a touch of dreamy romance, and sp superheat in its character 
as to give way under the weight of the least pressure or the 
semblance of a pressure from friends or relatives, and whenever 
temporarily persistent, subsisting only on a feeling of crossed 
love or on a fanciful longing for union with girls for whom 
a special liking has been clandestinely conceived Goraya 
Galad is a capital caricature of this "Strange type of 
lackadaisical and frivolous young Bengalees of whom we are 
afraid, there are not a few The farce is biin>ful of pleasant 
wit and humour, and written in a stj le having a speliial charm 
of its own The characters are strongly drawn, and we almost 
feel that some of them are drawn from real life The produc¬ 
tion bears marks of that orginality, freshness and power 
vihich so prominently distinguish all other peiformances of 
Baboo Rabindra Nath, and give them an individuality of their 
own • 
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• ART I^RACE AND LANGUAGE 

T he lelation of 1 inguige to rice is the burning question of 
linguistic science , the battle ground between the old 
traditions of* philology, andtthe new methods of anthro¬ 
pology and ethnography Is common speech, with its implied 
relation of common culture and common intellectual life, the 
decisive test of race kinship ? Or, is language to be rejected 
altogether as a valid criteiion, in favour of purely physical 
stand irds of skull mcabuiemcnt, colour and orbital index ^ 

A britf histoiical summary will make the present position 
of the contioversy clearer The foundation stone of com¬ 
parative philology was laid in 1784, when the first Asiatic 
Society was founded in Calcutta The combined labours of 
the splendid triad of Bengal Civilians, Sir Charles Wilkins, 
Sir William Jones and lhoma>» Colebrookc, gradually eluci 
dated the structure of the Sanskrit tongue, and it at orce be¬ 
came clear tint the sacred idiom of India could claim close 
kinship with the tongues of Greece and Rome So j^vident 
was the likeness, that ^sapient theory was at once forth¬ 
coming that Sanskrit had been invented by the Brahmans, 
after classical models brought to India by Christian Mis¬ 
sionaries The progress of research soon showed, however, 
that the affinities of Sanskrit werd not alone with Greek and 
Latin, but that all three tongues were bound by strong tics 
of relationship to the Gothic of Wulfila’s Bible, preserved 
on the Purple vellifm of the beautiful silver Codex , to the 
old Slavonic m the liturgy of the Eastein Church, and to 
the early idioms of Ireland and Gaul To this group were 
added the language of the Zend Avesta, and old Lithuanian , 
dll eviden*^ly members of one family of speech. 

The enthusiasm created by this discovery increased when 
it was found that not only were these ancient tongues closely 
related, but that, through them, the modern languages of 
Europe, Persia and India were connected with each other , 
that tongues sp unlike as Portuguese, Italian^ Welsh, English, 
VOL XuVll] • 14 
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Dutch, Danish, Polish, Russian, Romaic, Persian, Hindi and 
Uriya, were clearly and demonstrably akin 

The students of philology at once leaped to the concliysion, 
that nothing but common race could account for these vaiicd 
resemblances, among widely separated, and apparently un¬ 
connected tongues , and the unity of the Aryan peoples fol¬ 
lowed at once as a deduction from the unity ol the Aiyan 
languages. 

Then other families of speech were detected and outlined 
The Semitic group of languages was placed beside the Aiyan , 
the Diavidian tongues were compared by Dr Caldwell , 
Dr Block explored the dialects of South Africa The Ural 
Attai languages, at first included under the rather Vague title 
of luranian , the languages of China , the dialects of the 
Red Indians and the Polynesians were pstablishcd beside 
the earlier groups , and, though theic rem'uifbd and still 
remains, a residuum of doubttul tongues, it was evident 
that a classification of the whole human race on the basis of 
language w is in a fair way towards completion 

Meanwhile the deciphcimg of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
and the cuneifoims of Babylon and Assyria, the n itions that 
had stood like majestic shadows behind our oldest 'history, 
brought a splendid accession of energy to the science of 
language, and compaiative philology vied with biology and 
physics in popularity and prestige 

During all this time the axiom that common language 
meant common race was never seriously impeached , when it 
had been shown that forms of speech were related, the same 
1 elation was at once assumed for the* speakcis , while evident 
(xceptions were classed as “ adopted languages,” "and attri¬ 
buted to exceptional political or social conditions The cli¬ 
max of confusion was probably reached when certain sub- 
Himalayan tribes were spoken of as “ Hindu in language and 
creed, though monosyllabic in blood'* * , 

To day it is difficult for us to understand the almost un¬ 
questioned acceptance of the axiom, that race is co-extensive 
with language Instances to the contraiy are to hand on all 
sides, the English or French speaking negroes of the West 
Indies , the South American natives who speak Spanish or 
Portuguese, the English speaking Maoris , the natives of Goa 
and Pondicherry, who talk corrupt Portuguese or French, 
the Dutch sooken in the East Indies, the Malay speaking 
Chinamen of the Stiaits Settlements , the Jews who talk every 
language i|j^ Europe, Parsis speaking, not Persian, but Gu¬ 
jarati, the* English-speaking Cymri of Cornwall, and a 

- ---..■ -f 

*Tke Ethnology the bniish Colonies R G Latham, M D , F R b , 
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hundred other instances at once occur to us, where language , 
seems to have no connection with race at all 

I^istorically, however, it was not fiom a consideration of 
these obvious facts that the axiom of common race and com¬ 
mon language was first assailed , nor need this surprise us, for . 
the most obvious facts aie often the last to be recognised 
The earliest doubts of its accuracy sprang from quite a dif¬ 
ferent cause the application of biological methods to the 
human race, and the classification of man by the new science 
of Anthropology, The most notable result of this classifi¬ 
cation, as far as philology is concerned, was the discovery of 
four quite distinct race types in Euiope alqpe, all speaking Aryan 
languages^ but none corresponding exactly to linguistic di¬ 
visions 

It was at once ^evident that the identity of language with 
race was no longer tenable , jhe issue was narrowed down to 
the question, which of these race types had borrowed their 
speech from the other Learned representatives of different 
types each claimed for themselves identity with the original 
Aryans , while others, like Professor Oppert, went so far as 
to say that ‘ there are Aryan languages, but theie is no Aryan 
race” • 

Outside the Aryan family, a tendency to confuse language 
with race still lingers in teims like Semitic and Hamitic, which 
really imply racid unity , and it would be difficult to say on 
what evidence, other than thit of language, the so called 
Accadians of Chalda-a irc often spoken of as “Turanians, 
the kindled of the oblique-eyed Finns” 

These three terms are* probably only unconscious survivals, 
due to tlfe absence of sound ethnical evidence, and will doubt¬ 
less disappear, as the, piinciplc on which they ait based 
IS gradually eliminated m practice How completely this 
axiom of racial and linguistic uiqty has been discarded in theo 
ry, 15 shown by sentences like the following, in the best re- , 
cent manuals of linguistic science “ language is a social 
product, not a lacial one,” “ identity 01 relationship of 
language can prove nothing more than social contact, ” “ lan¬ 
guage lb an aid to rtie historian,“not to the ethnologist ” * And 
probably the almost universal opinion of scholars on this 
question is expressed by the author .of “ The Origin of the 
Aryans," in the declaration that “ language seems almost in¬ 
dependent of race ” f 

Compared with the views of the old school of compara¬ 
tive philologists, the opinions just quoted indicate nothing 

____ f _ 
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less than a revolution But, like many revolutions, a closer 
scrutiny would seem to show that this one has jjone too far , 
and that the rcl ition of 1 in«.ma^e to lace is capable of more 
exact expression In the new axioms that ‘ languaj^e seems 
almost independent of i ice, ” that “ language is an aid to 
the historian, not to the ethnologist ” it would seem that there 
has been an unconscious idt ntific ition of “ language” with 
“vocabulary, ' while in icdity vocabuhiy is only a pait, and 
not, perilips, even the most iinpoitint part, of language, when 
scientific iliy treated Without entefing into tedious sub¬ 
divisions, we m ly say that, besides voc ibulary, language con¬ 
sists of graminitical structuie, icccnt, tone, and phonetic 
type, and for a full undei'.tanding of the ielation* between 
lace and language, it will be nceess iry to examine language 
under each of these heads To do so idequately and exhaus¬ 
tively, I would require a separate treatise for eacl head , but 
a few obvious piinciples, whieh aic too liable to be overlooked, 
may be stated quite biiefly 

Even if wc read “ vocabulary ” for “ language ” in the sen¬ 
tences just quoted ind say th it ‘ vocabulaty seems almost 
independent of lace,” we shall be guilty of a certain inaccu¬ 
racy and looseness of statement piobibly due to our identi¬ 
fying languige too much with 'loritten^ ox literary \idx\- 

guage , and forgetting tint litci uy language is only a narrow 
and conventional, almost artificial, form of the far moic fluid, 
elastic and vital spoken language, or speech A few familiar 
examples will illustrate this It will hardly be denied that 
no two people pronounce the same word in exactly the same 
way Of a score of speakers, whose voices are familiar, we can 
identify each by the pronunciation of a single word An 
ordinary ear will detect so much , ind delicate scientific 
instruments, the phonograph, resonance globes, and audiphones 
will detect a world of fuither differences, in rapidity of vibra¬ 
tion, timbtc pitch, and quality ot oveitones, all real differ¬ 
ences, which a complete scientific analysis could not afford 
to neglect 

Then not only is it true that no two people pronounce the 
same word in exactly the same way, but ^it is further tiue 
that in the same person’s pronunciation of any word, thcie 
IS a wide degree of variation , as the articulate voice passes 
through a well marked senes of modulations, from the period 
of the “ whining school boy ” till that sad autumn of life, 
when the 

“ Big manlv voice, 

T’ rning agaio towards childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound '* 

Passing from merely personal to local variations, it will 
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hardly be an exaggeration to say that the number of different, 
pronunciations of the same word over a wide area is practi¬ 
cally unlimited If we are dealing with literary language 
alone, it is easy to set these variations down to ignorance or 
lack of education , but, once we leave this narrow conventional • 
standard, and pass to vital, living speech, it will be found impos¬ 
sible to fix on any one as necessarily the right pronunciation , 
and wc shall have to face the fact that what we call a ‘ word ” is 
merely a symbol for a practically unlimited number of varia¬ 
tions, each of which, “is we have seen, has within itself un¬ 
measured abysses of change 

The practical bearing of this on the, question of race and 
language*can easily be illustrated In the first place, it will 
be found necessary to ascertiin what degree of vaiiation can 
be called merely local and personal , what dcgiee of 
difference null amount to a difference of dialect, and what 
degiee will be sufficient to constitute a difference of language 
Are wc to say, for instance, th it “ home ” and ‘ hame,'’ 
stone ’ and “ st me,” “ ghost ” and “ ghast ” aie meiely local 
variations , while “ home ” and, “ hcim,” ‘‘ stone ” and “ stein,” 

“ ghost ’ and “ gheist ” belong to different 1 inguagcs ? Are 
we to say that “ liand ” and “ bond,’ ‘ land ” and lond ” arc 
both English, while ‘ hand ” and ‘ land ” are German? These 
ex implcs suggest several considerations, first the extreme 
difficultv of maiking precisely the boundaiies of related 
languages, which are linked together by a graduated series 
of di ilects 1 hen, the fact that our dictionaries only dimly 
represent the real richness of a language, as they are glossa¬ 
ries of the literaly, and not the spoken language Dictionaries 
may eveft misicpiescnt languages to a very S( nous degree 
In Bengal, for example, a Hindustani diction iry, rSpresent- 
ing the liteiary langu ige of the North West Provinces, con- 
t iins probably seventy per cent of Peisiin and Arabic woids 
whilc^a Bengali dictionary, representing the litei iry langu ige of 
the Lower Piovinces, piobably contains about seventy per cent 
of Sanskiit words , this diffetence of seventy pci cent of the 
vocibulaiy would signify an almost totil dissimilarity of 
speech • Now in *eality no such total dissimilarity exists in 
the spoken languages , on the contrary, tliey pass into each 
other by a senes of dialects, so th it it is extremely oifficult 
to say vvheie the one language ends, and the other begins 
Then numbers of woids in common use arc not to be found 
in the dictionaries of cither language, because they do not 
hippen to have gained cuiiency in the very artificial literary 
Imguage And it is just this local lesiduum of jw^ords expres 
sing peculiar local customs, products, and thoughts, which 
has the closest relation to race, and of wliKjh the dictionaries 
tell us nothin|f at all , 
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• The same thing is true m nearly every case which has been 
cited to prove that language is independent of race The 
natives of Goa and Pondicherry mingle native words in their 
corrupt Portuguese and French , the Dutch of the East Indies 
has a strong colouring of Malay , the English speaking Maories 
retain many Polynesian words, and the Isiegroes of the West 
Indies, who use French, Spanish, or English, probably retain 
a residuum of Afiican speech I think, theiefore, that this 
branch of our enquiry may be closed by saying that, until the 
boundaries of living speech, as opposed to literary language, 
liave been far more accurately defined, E^nd until the insoluble 
residuum of local words has been much more carefully analysed, 
v'e are not in a position to declare, with anything like the 
rigour of the sentences I have quoted, that language, as 
fai as even its vocabulary is concerned, seems almost indepen¬ 
dent of race , 

But there is another aspect of vocabulary, its scope and 
qualit>, which is most intimately connected with ethnical 
character To take the case of the West Indian Negroes 
1 hey represent a certain definite and limited stage of culture 
This stage of culture will correspond to a certain scope and 
quality of vocabulary, and it will be found that, whether 
Ficnch, Pmglish, or Spanish has been laid under contiibution 
to furnish it, its scope and quality will be very much the 
same , will, in fact be very limited and chiefly suited to express 
material objects, and material needs 

Take an opposite case, that of the Brahmans in India, with 
their elaborate culture and innumerable literaiy developments, 
wh ch only a rich and varied vocabulary could express Before 
the Brahmans began to use the vernaculars, for eximple, 
Bengali and Telugu, these had only limited vocabularies, 
suited to the simple needs of an agiicultural people Bat, 
when the Brahmans began to write in 1 elugu and Bengali, 
they at once expanded their vocabularies, by compounding, 
adapting, and borrowing, till literary Telugu and Bengali have 
become almost as rich in words as Sanskrit So that, Brah- 
manical vocabularies have been formed in these two languages, 
and of course also in the other Indian tongifes greatly different 
in scope and quality from the original Telugu and Bengali 
vocabularies, and this -difference corresponds accurately and 
exactly to race capacities and race needs 

If linguistic science were richer in precise quantitative ana¬ 
lysis, this relation of vocabulary, as regards its Svope and 
quality to rjee, could be more amply and convincingly illus¬ 
trated , 1 think I have said enough, however, to show how 
real and intimate the relation is 
To turn now to grammatical structure , I have tried to show. 
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in a single concrete case, that of popular Bengali, what^a 
powerful influence race may exercise on grammar* What* 
took place in Bengali was this The original races of Bengal 
had spoken agglutinative languages for centuries, or ages, be¬ 
fore they c ime in contact with the Sanskrit sneaking Brah¬ 
mins, and adopted a corrupt Sanskrit vocabulary The habit 
of linking their words together in the particular way called 
igglutination remained, even after a vocabulary had been 
adopted from inflectional Sanskrit, with the result that 
Bengali IS a distinctly agglutinative tongue The grammatical 
foim which h ibit had ingrained in the races of Bengal has 
therefore survived an almost total change of vocabulary , and 
still lives to tell its tale of the relation of language and race 
What took pIdcL in Bengal must take place in some degree 
whenever one race adopts a vocabulary from another, if their 
1 inguages arc djfferent in grammatical structure The process 
may be secTi in actual operation today, in the foimation of 
Chun h nglish or Pidgm , that is, the dialect of English spoken 
by the Chinese in contict with Englishmen, whether m Hong- 
Kong, Austrilia or America Pidgin English has discarded 
every distinction of English graramir and his conformed 
almost entirely to the gramraarless idiom of Chinese Here, 
agun, we have a case analogous to Bengali , where the influence 
of r ice on language is vivid and complete 1 he same thing 
IS true of the dialects of English spoken in the south of Ireland 
and the Scotch Highlands , the vocabulary is so largely Eng¬ 
lish tint philologists would not hesitate to cliss both as English 
speech , but the difference of grammar and idiom is so stiiking 
as to lend itself to the purposes of caricituie , and the differ 
entiatiijg cause is, in eich case, the influence of rfee Here, 
then, vve have thiee dialects spoken by Chinese, Highlanders, 
and Iiishmcn , different from each othei and diffeient fiom 
the English from which they are derived, the difference in 
each case being a race plienomenon , a racial remoulding of 
the* adopted tongue In the case of the English idiom o* 
Ireland, Dr Hyde has shown tliat most of the so called hiber- 
nicisms are actually word for word tianslitions of pure Gaelic 
idioms, and much the same is true of the Pidgin-Enghsh of 
the Chinese Oflier English dialects, due to the same race 
influence are the German-English of the United States, the. 
jargon of the Aboriginal Australians, and the Negio-English 
of the West Indies and Old Slave States To take another 
instance, there is convincing evidence to prove that the 
Romance languages, which were at first neo-Latin dialects, are 
due to exactly the same remoufding of Latin by the different 
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rkces of South-Western Europe The evidence has been 
well summed up by Mr Isaac Taylor, who writes* • 

“ The Latin speech, when acquired by Ligurians, gave rise 
to the Langue d'oc, by Gauls to the Langue d’oil, by ‘ Cflts 
to Castilian, by Iberians to Portuguese, by Celtiberians to 
Aragonese " 

Of the same character is the curious postposition of the 
article in the neo-Latin Roumanian, a peculiarity shared by 
the probably Hellenic Albanian, and the Slavonic Bulgarian 
It IS most probably to be traced to Dacian influence, and 
marks a racial renloulding which has similarly affected three 
distinct tongues 

Again, ethnology has shown the close relation between the 
Britons, the Ilclvctii and the inhabitants of Northern Italy, 
all of whom exhibit the same lace type, and a similar stage 
of civilisation To this fact closely corresponds the intimate 
relation between Keltic and Latin, in several phenomena which 
differentiate both from the other members of the Aryan family 
Among these aic the foimation of a periphrastic perfect, by 
compounding the stem with the substantive verb, a new 
form of the future , and a peculiar passive formation lleie, 
again, we have the same race similaily affecting distinct 
tongues, Keltic and Latin Professor Sayce h is pointed out 
the influence of Frankish idiom on neo-Latin French h “ Num¬ 
berless Teutonic words have found their way into the 1 rench 
dictionary, and Fiench idiom has been lugely affected by 
that of Germany Thus the French avemr, that is, ad vemre, 
has been formed ifter the analogy of the German, sulunft, 
literally ‘to come,’ coiitrec^ that is (tetra) contrata, is the 
result of the association of the German ges[et d, ‘ country,’ 
and ‘ against,’ and avaier^ from ad vallem^xs a slavish 

translation of zu t/ial" The same wiitei: also says that “ Latin, 
as spoken in Gaul, had a stiong affection for diminutives, a 
characteristic which may have been of Keltic oiigin”| Pro¬ 
fessor Rhys has suggested pre Keltic influence as an explana¬ 
tion of certain phenomena in Keltic grammar , thus poi iting 
to the short daik race who still survive among the tall, yellow- 
haired Kelts 

Ihese examples will suffice to show how’ireal the operation 
of racial remoulding is , and what an important part it plays 
in the formation of dialects, which afterwards become distinct 
languages So thit we must conclude that giammatical 
structure, as influenced by racial remoulding, is most inti¬ 
mately connected with race, instead of being almost indepen- 

• * 07 i^tn of the Aryans p 265 
f ^Sttente oj Lan^ua^e Vol II, page 114 
t Ibid II5 
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dent of it, as the axiom quoted seems to suggest The process 
of remoulding can be shown in action in the new Englisli 
dialects which I have mentioned ) Negro-English, China- 
Erfiglish, and Australian-English, as spoken by the “ civilised ” 
aborigines The steps in the change are as follows —The 
native, whether Chinaman, or Australian, or Negro, wheiT* 
first coming into contact with Englishmen, picks up a number 
of words which he strings together in the idiom of his own 
tongue The result is a jargon as the Latin spoken by Iberi¬ 
ans and Gauls must have been at fiist, a jaigon, which may 
become first a dialect, and then a language 

Then, the Englishman speaks to the native in the same 
jargon, but with a diffeience As ht has no ingrained habit 
of Chinese, Africihn, or Australian idiom, he will fail to repro¬ 
duce exactly their effect on the new nascent dialect as spoken 
by the native • The effect of the fiiluic will appear in its 
turn m the natixc’s answer, and this process of give and 
take will continue un^il the nascent dialect has gamed a ceitain 
iigidity and fixedness The exact extent to which English 
and the native idiom will contribute to the new lingua franca 
will depend on the tenacity of the native character, and the 
length of time which his oiiginal idiom h IS been in use, but 
in general, as the natives cncounteied by a colonising race are 
less enterpiising, and less capable of r ipid change, than their 
conquerors, the struggle will probable terminate in favour of 
their more conservative and less pliable idiom and grammati¬ 
cal form , while the conquerors, as bringing new needs and 
new ideas, will most probably contribute more new words to 
the vocabulary of the nascent dialect This is the way m 
which the neo-Aryan languages of India were formed , and 
the nco Latin languages of Europe must have passed thiough 
a similar stage • 

These results suggest some remarkable considerations on 
the early days of philology , it was precisely these two groups, 
the'neo Aiyan tongues of India, and the neo-Latin tongues * 
of Europe, which were constantly pointed to as illustrating, 
the normal development which every language necessarily 
went through, under the influence of some unexplained “ ten¬ 
dency *to evolution” But ethnology has shown that, in each 
and every one of these languages, the development of the 
daughter from the mother speech, as they weie called, really 
represents an adoption by an alien race, alien in physical 
characteristics, graramatic habit, and phonetic type So that 
these “daughter-languages” are really changelings, and not 
legitim ite childien at all, aie really the cffcot of racial re¬ 
moulding and not of normal growth »- 

From this conclusion wc may draw two deductions, the first 
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ofNvide general interest, and the second directly applicable 
to the question of race and language 

The first conclusion is that if the linguistic changes for 
example, from Latin to Spanish, oi fiom binsknt to Bengali, 
which were relied on to illustrite the necessiry evolution of 
^language arc demonstr ibly due to quite anothci cause, namely, 
the influence of an alien race, then the case foi necessaiy 
evolution of languages largely falls to the giotnd And we 
may rc isonably question whether a Kngu ige which has not 
undci gone adoption by an alien r ic( which Ins not been sub¬ 
jected to racial remoulding, will show any such maikcd deve¬ 
lopment at all 

Wc aie all familni* with the pecuhai 1 iws under which the 
fa”na and flora of Oceanic isl mds tend to become piac^ically 
fixed and permanent, and it may well be that a langu ige 
similaily isolated will tend to become pi ictically fixed ind per¬ 
manent also , isolation for a langua.^e being its letention within 
the boundaiies of a puie unmixed race such an isolated language 
IS the Icelandic, which, as is well known has hrrdly advanced 
at all beyond the stage it h id reached when Iceland was 
first colonised Icelandic has, m fact, become piactically fixed 
and permanent, like the floia of an Oceanic island 

Another isolated language is Arabic, which, is Professor Sayce 
has pointed out, is moie archaic in m iny of its forms than the 
ancient Assyrian of the cuneifoim insciiptions Arabic, like 
Icelandic, has been retained within the limits of a pure and 
well-defined race type, and consequently, being protected 
from the most potent factor in linguistic change—lacial 
remoulding—, has become practically fixed and permanent 
Lithuanian has been isolated in much the same^wiy as 
Arabic has, by the natural inaccessibility of the region wheie 
It is spoken , for, even at the present diy, much of Lithu inia 
IS covered with impenetrable forests , and consequently we find 
that Lithuanian retains features more archaic even than 
• Sanskrit, and has become piactically fixed and permanent 
Sanskiit itself is another case of an isolated languige, 
though this will not be so readily admitted, peihaps for 
Sanskrit is usually considered as dead, or perhaps as retaining 
only an artificial, unnatural life This fs not strictry true, 
however, for Sanskrit is still in general use as the common 
spoken language of the better class of Brahmans, just as it 
must have been m the old days when they prayea to Indra 
to protect the Aryan colour against the black skinned Dasyus 
Sanskrit is still so far from being a dead language that to 
know Sanskrit in India means to speak Sanskrit, and lectures 
and conversalions in the tongue of Kalidasa are still a 
common occurrence m India The transmission of Sanskrit 
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speech from father to son, from teacher to pupil, has been 
continuous in India amon^ the Brahmans of puie rice ever 
since the days of the Mahabharata War 
*Hcnce the use of Sanskrit in India as a spoken linsfuiire is 
not strictl} analogous to the use of Latin in mediaev il Europe ^ 
because Latin was never retained within the limits of the 
same pure r^c as Sanskrit was, but was spoken by Kelt and 
Giul and Teuton alike 

I should like to see it accepted as an axiom in philology, 
that no language which is spoken, wiitten, and lead is a 
dead language , and if this be granted, then Sansknt is 
ceitainly a living tongue ^ 

But even if tl\p case of Sanskrit be set iside, the phenomena 
pointed out in Icelandic, Arabic, and Lithuanian arc sufficient 
to show that a language isolated by retention within the 
limits of a^pure* race type may become practically fixed and 
permanent for centuries and even millenniums Hence ail 
speculations as to the rate of change of such a langu ige, when 
compared with the rate of change of a language which can be 
shown to have undeigone racial remoulding, are necessarily 
misleading Mother words, to compaic the passage of Vedic 
into ^classical Sanskrit with the passage of Latin into Spanish, 
or the p issage of classical Sanskrit into Bengali, is to comp ire 
two radically different phenomena, and is as fruitless as 
would be a search for tlie results of heredity in an adopted 
child It will be evident that to diaw chronological conclu¬ 
sions from such a false comparison would be a very grave 
mistake, which could only end in confusion 

It will be eviaent, I*think, thit to produce a given amount of 
change^, the former process, the nalpural growth which produced 
classical fiom Vedic Sanskrit will require an cxiormously 
longer period than the latter, the forced alienation by racial 
remoulding, which produced the earlier Spanish or Bengali 
fiogi classical Latin or Sanslciit Looking to the practical^ 
fixity of languages like Icekmdic and Aiabic, the latter with 
forms older than the old Assyrian, we shall be prepared, I 
think to admit that such a change as that between the Sans¬ 
krit of the Rig Vedic hymns, and the Sanskrit of K&lidAsa 
must have required more thousands of years than our 
European orientalists, with their e^rly prejudices in favour of 
the so-called Mosaic Chronology, would be prepared to concede 
It may be noted, in passing, that the fact of our Orientalists 
having been brought up under the influence of this so called 
Mosaic Chronology, which is really nothing more than the 
result of Rabbinical reasoning applied to utterances in the 
language of myth and poetry, and therefore gives a false 
air of science to matters which are not scientific at all,—the 
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fact of our Orientalists having been biought up under the 
influence of their false theories of Chronology has done much 
harm to more than one department of Indian research, harm 
which to a large extent is still unrectificd But this is a digres¬ 
sion The second conclusion which we can draw from a 
comparison of isolated languages with languages which have 
gone through the mill of lacial remoulding, is thj[s If, as we 
have seen, the adoption of a language by an alien race leaves an 
indelible effect which we have agreed to call racial remoulding, 
clearly visible in the grammatical structure of a language, 
like the agglutination in low Bengali , if, in fact, change in race 
means change in grammaticil structure, then, conversely, 
change in grammatical stiucture must, with certain limit¬ 
ations, point to a change in race The limitations aie, of 
couise, the slow developments of isolated languages like 
Sanskrit, from the Vedir to the Paninean period , or the almost 
unnoticable changes in Iccl uidic ind Lithuanian , languages, 
that IS, which have remained continuou‘'ly within the same 
pure race 

The change in grammatical structure which I have called 
racial remoulding, IS, thciefoic, as its name implies, entnely 
a phenomenon of ricc, and consequently, as tar as this great, 
but not yet accurately gauged plienomen is concerned, it will 
be entirely untrue to say, with the author of the Origin 
of the Aryans, that “ language seems almost independent of 
race,” the converse will be far nearer the tiuth , namely that 
change of giammaticai structuic, if the few exceptions I 
have noted be put aside, is Higely, peihaps overwhelmingly, 
dependent on race The third and fourth elements of 1 ingu ige 
which I hhve mentioned, tone and accent, arc vciy difficult 
to deal with scientifically without using a musical notation , 
moreover the two have been greatly (fonfused in linguistic 
ticatises, and to entiicly resolve this eonfusion would demand 
a separate work I must theiefc/rc be as brief as possible in 
dealing with tone and accent 

It IS difficult, as I say, to illustrate tone in English without 
a musical notation, for the reason that the English race retained 
less of tone in its speech than almost any other This, in 
Itself I may note in passing, is a proof of the intimate connec¬ 
tion between tone and race 

English, as spoken by men of pure English race , or, to 
avoid such a questmnable phrase as this, I should perhaps 
say, English as it 1 j spoken by the literate inhabitants of the 
south of England, is ilmost entnely devoid of tone, is, in 
pronunciation •almost monotonous—of one tone Exceptions 
are words like •“no” in which one often detects a distinct use 
and fall of tone , but these exceptions aie few, and it would 
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not be incorrect to say thit Knglisli, as spc ken by th« 
literate class in the south of England has only one tone 

That this monotony in tlie piimitive sense of the word, is 
really a race phenomenon, becomes quite clear when we exam' 
me the same bnglish linguage as spoken in say Coik and"^ 
Fifeshire Heie speech is almost song tone is fully present and 
characteristic « Now, 1 irge gioups of races ire even more fully 
characterised by tone than the inhabitants of Coik and 
Fifeshire, the Polynesian, ind the bi imese may seivc as 
examples Ilcietonc is really a veiy strong race charactciistic, 
and m this also it would be quite eironeous to say that 
*' languige seems almost independent ot, race ” 

Accent is cqu Uly connected with lace , but here, again, I am 
met with difficulties of illustration and confusions As an instance 
of these latter, I^may point to the case ot Vedic Sansknt which 
IS rich m tftnc, as my one who h is hcird the Vedas chanted can 
tell , md this tone is m irked in the Vedic manusciipts by what 
IS really a music il notition Yet it is customary to speak 
of this Vedic tone as accent, in reality an entirely different 
thing, and even the best S inskrit scholars who are dependent 
on Western sourees for their facts, are apt to fall into this 
mistake 

1 hough tone is nearly absent in what we may call the 
standard pronunciation of English, still accent is particularly 
well marked the-c I m ly easily illustrate this by picking a 
dozen words from the preceding paiagraph, such as paragraph, 
accent difficult absent, musical, manusciipt chanted, different, 
character, primitive, questionable, reasonable 

Eveiy one of thcift twelve words c ime to us,from the 
French’, now, as pronounced in the liteiary language, that is, 
in the dialect ol the I;jlc de France, evety one of tli^se words 
had tne accent on the last syllable, it being part of the genius 
of the Flench linguigeto clip ,off every thing after what is 
called the tonic syllable* which thus remains the last The* 
word tonic ’ is here of questionable propriety, as this is really 
a question of accent, not of tone In the French originals of 
the dozen words 1 have given, therefoie, the accent is always 
on th« last syll ibie 

Now, as each one of these words fell under the yoke of 
the English racial accent, the stress, was changed from the 
last syllable to the first The course of this change may be 
illustrated by the histone vicissitudes of the word theatre, 
though, to do this perfectly, one would require a really phonetic 
alphabet, such as that of Ellis and Sweet 

When the word theatre was first adopted bjf Englishmen,— 

I use the term as rather of race than language,—it was pro¬ 
nounced as^ nearly- according to the Ftench pronunciation 
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«s the English throat conformation would allow, in fact, nearly 
like ‘ tayahtr , ’ just as the uord ‘ piestige ’ is still pronounced 
in England, though not in America The accent, with wluph 
we are now chiefly concerned, was then on the second syllable, 
. -as in Fiench 

Then came the first stage of racial remoulding The vowels 
became really English sounds This stage is preserved in some 
dialects, where a plaj'-house is still called a ‘thee ayter,’ with 
the accent still on the second syllable The consonants also 
passed from the French phonetic mould T;o the English Then 
came the final stage, when the accent was thrown back to the 
first syllabic, and ' tlwatre ’ became a real English word , 
a woid remoulded by the vocal organs of the English rtice 

The remoulding of the word theatre brings me naturally 
to the last part of my subject, the connection between race 
and that piit of linguagc whicfi I hive desen'oed as its 
phonetic mould or phonetic range This is a subject of vast 
importance in the study of 1 mgnage , and even moie so in the 
study of race, I cannot therefore pretend to exhaust the 
subject here I can only illustrate it by one or two concrete 
instances in which race of a comparatively simple phonetic 
mould have adopted words or languages from a race v hose 
phonetic mould is more complicated 

Probably the simplest phonetic mould in the world is that 
of the Polynesians , and of these the simplest is probably the 
Rarotongan 1 he Rarotongan phonetic mould contains only 
eight elements, a guttural, dental, and labial surd, a guttur il, 
dental, and Kbi il nasal, and a dental and nasal semivowel, 
thclt is thq surds ka, ta, pa , the nasals na, ua, ma,, and the 
semivowels, ra and va Maori of New Zealand dififcis fiom 
Rarotongan only in having two breathings, one guttural, h, 
and the other labial wh 

VVe may theicfore say, fot the sakc'of illustration, leaving 
r minute details for future consideration that the phonetic mould 
of the typical Polynesian has only three surds, three n isals, 
and three semivowels, that is, only three contacts that of the 
throat, the teeth and the lips , and three modifications of each 
And we further know that these Polynesian races are remark¬ 
ably pure , and have been isolated for ages , so that we may 
piesume that through loig habit the vocal organs of the 
Polynesian have become racially incapable of pronouncing 
sounds outside the vocal mould , that the muscles necessary 
for pronunciation of say, cerebrals or palatals, have been 
atrophied by disuse Or we might say that the Polynesians 
date back to such an early epoch of the development of 
language, and have been isolated for so long, that they never 
acquired any larger vocal range The ’latter explanation, 
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and not atrophy, is, I believe, the true one, but the result is 
exactly the same in either case, the Polynesi in races are 
incapable of pionouncing correctly any consonants outside 
their own phonetic ranyje, and even mote maiktdly aic in¬ 
capable of pronouncing conjunct consonants , so that, when^ 
they learn English they le irn it with this limitation, th it 
It has to be re cast in the phonetic mould of Polynesian , 
and hence vie get forms like Hainneia for Samuel Hcrcmaia 
for Jeiemiah, Hohna foi Joshua, Hopa for Job, Ihua for 
Isiah, Kenchi foi Guiesis, Hoani for Jolin, Maka for Mark, 
Raniera for Daniel, Rewhitikua for Leviticus, and so on 
It would be curious to obtain a tianscnpt of some really highly- 
develop’ed langifage like Sanskiit, of which the phonetic 
mould IS ncaily perfect, in Polynesian , we should have the 
most sti iking txamplc of phonetic lemoulding th it the world 
could giv 5 As a matter, of fact, we have a transcript of 
Sanskrit some twelve centuries old in a langu ige which, though 
not compar ible with Polynesian for phonetics implicity, yet is 
muen simpler in the phonetic mould thin Sanskiit 

Ihis old tr insciiption is due to the famous Buddhist Pilgrim 
Hiouen Phs ing, wlio le(t China in the year 628 A D, on a 
pilgi*image to India, to seek at the fountain head the pure 
sources of the Buddhist faith In India he learned S in^krit, 
and he has given his countrymen a specimen, which perhaps 
lepiesents his own pronunciation, but, at any r ite, lepieseiits 
the expression of Sanskiit sounds by the inferior Chinese 
phonetic mould 

In Hiouen Thsang^s transcription, the Sanskrit Vydkaranam 
become*^ Pie ye kie 1 1 n im , and Purusha becomes Poii lon-eha , 
bhavavas and bh ivamas become popohoa and popoirfo 

I think rny reidcrs will at once be struck with the similarity 
of the piocess which converted bhav im is into popomo with 
thdjt which conveitcd Genesis into Kenchi, or Joshua into Hohna,* 
and to this process I would propose to give the name of racial 
remoulding of sound , just as we had racial remoulding of 
grammar 

It •IS evident, •! think, that this process, or something very 
like it, must have taken place whenever a language his been 
adopted by an alien race , that, in«fact, it is this process that 
changed optimus into ottimo, pectus into petto, scribere into 
e’crire &c 

In phonetic icmoulding, therefore, we have a process which 
is not only connected with lace, but is absolutely dependent 
on it , so thTt, in respect of phonetic rangf also, we should 
have to modify the axiom that “ language seems almost 
mdependc’^t of race ’ I think, therefoiov that we have arrived 
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at a partial solution of the relation between race and language 
which m ly be summed up as follows 

Taking first vocabulary, it appears that, as far as its cons*^!- 
tuents aie conceined it has very little relation to race , 
perhaps none at all , but as far as its scope is concerned , 
It IS very largely dependent on race Grammar also seems 
to be, if not dependent on race, at least liable to great in¬ 
fluence fioin It lone and accent seem also dependent 
on race , while phonetic mould is overwhelmingly so 

So that five-sixfhs of language are*dependent on race, 
while only one-sixth—too often mistaken for the whole—seems 
practically independent 

Charles Joiinston, 

M R A s, 

B C -S , retd 
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Merveilles BiograHiiquei et Historiques, ou Chromques du Shaikh 
Abdur Rahmdn al Jabdrti, traduites de I'Arabepar Shafik 
Mansur Bey, Abdul Asfs Khalil Bey, Gabriel Nicolas Khalil 
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A View of the Levant^ particularly of Constantinople, Syria, Greece 
and E^ypt, in which the Antiquities Government, Politics^ 
Maxims, Manners, Customs (with many other circumstances 
and contingencies) are attempted to be described and treated on 
By Charles Perry, M D London 1743 

E gypt shared in the revival of Ottoman prosperity and 
energy under the Kiiprih administration Karakash Ah 
Pishasent enormous supplies to the Turkish army in Crete, 
duiing the twenty four years’ war, for the possession of that 
island, of men and hoiscs, gunpowder and grain A fleet of 
twenty ships was fitted out at Alexandria to cruise against the 
Venetians One thousand Mamlfiks were serving in the final 
siege of Candia A little later the Egyptian contingent of 
three thousand men served at the siege of Kaminiek in 
Poland 

Janfolcld/^lda Ilusain Pi^d sent a great quantity of men and 
material to the wars in Poland and Germany, and mapaged 
at the same time to keep the country quiet and the people 
contented, but his successor Ahmad IHshl was not so foitu- 
nate Ills exactions touched the •pockets of the tioops, who 
mutinied and deposed him, a not uncommon occurrence 
When the Tuikish soldiery werd dissatisfied with a Pdsha, 
their officers met in conclave, and if they agreed to depose 
him, two Bish Cliaiishes weie sent to his palace, which they 
entered \>fithout announcing themselves, and, going straight 
to the audience chamber, turned up a corner of the cushion 
on the Divan or sofa, without speaking a* word This was a 
sufficient hint to the Pdsha, who forthwith left his palace, and 
went to re ide in the town below, while the troops appointed a 
Kaim mokdm, or deputy to govern till a new P ishd shouUI 
be sent from Istambul The Porte never atttempte^ to dis¬ 
pute the will of the troops and to reinstate a deposed Viceroy 
On the present occasion, Ramzan Bey was appointed Kaim 
VOL XCVII} 15 
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mokdm, but the executive authority was lealiy exercised by 
Ahmad Kidyd of the corps of Azabs, who had been ringleader 
of the revolt, and who had persuaded all the other Ojaks to 
act under his orders The Porte nominated Abaur Rahmdn, 
Pdshd of Baghdad, to the Government of Cairo he arrived 
there, and assumed the functions of the Viceroy, but he 
found himself only a cypher , Ahmad Kidyd continued to be 
the real governor of the city and the country The Pashd * 
long meditated means to get rid of this troublesome rival, 
but was unable to take open miasures against him for 
fear of the soldiery At last, after many schemes had 
failed, he elaborated a peculiar piece of treacheiy It hap¬ 
pened that Ahmad Kidyd had announped a formal visit to 
the rdshd to communicate his wishes and convey his orders 
That forenoon Abdur Rahmdn Pashd asked his servants 
whether there was one among them who \Vould take a beating 
of five hundred blows of the stick for a lump sum down 
(naming the amount) and an augmentation of his pay One 
of them volunteered and the Pdshd then instructed him 
that he was to present a cup of sherbet to Ahmad Kidyd in 
the Divdn, and in doing so was to pretend to stumble and 
fall, and so spill the sherbet 

Accordingly, when the Kidyd had arrived and was m con¬ 
versation with the Pdshd, the latter called for sherbet to be 
bi ought the servant played his part well, managed to trip 
o\iCr the edge of the carpet as he was presenting the goblet 
to the Kidyd, fell and broke the glass and spilt the drink the 
Pdshd flew into a passion, rated him for his awkwardness and 
ordered the Ferrdshes to seize him and give him five hundred 
blows The wretch was carried out to undergo the punish 
ment and the Pdshd turning with a smile to Ahmad Kidyd 
apologised for the accident, and offered him his own cup of 
sherbet The little comedy had been so well acted that 
Ahm id Kidyd had no suspicion and drank up the Pasha’s 
sherbet Pour hours afterwards he was a corpse 

This vile piece of treachery was looked upon by the Turks 
as an admirable stroke of statc-craft Ahmad Kidyd was by 
no means a solitary instance of an officer of the Ojdk making 
himself master of the government of Egypt Katamish, the 
Janissary, Charkas Aghd, and Osmdn Kidyd all in their turn 
luled Cairo with despotic power, only to be dethroned by some 
greater ruffian than themselves When Bakir Pdshd was Gov¬ 
ernor, Osmdn Kidyd, of the Janissaries, and Yusuf Kidyd, of 
the Azabs, shared the supreme power between them Osmdn 
had got hfmself continued as Kidyd in charge of the Janissaries 
for seven J^^ears running, contrary to the usages of the corps 
and he exercised the most odious tyranny, filling all the posts 
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of the aciministiation with his own creatures He had wronged 
a Mamluk K i-.hif, named Silik and this man, to be levenged, 
went to the Pash i and proposed a plan for getting nd of 
Osman* Balvir Pish i jumped at the offei and it was agreed 
that the Pisha should summon all the chiefs of the Ojdks to 
confer about some matteis concerning their pay that were 
under consider ition, it the house of the Daftard ir Sdlik 
Kdshif and a body of well-armed Mamluks went under cover 
of the night to the Daftarddr’s house, and were concealed m 
the women’s apartments 

Next day the Aghds and*Kidyds, to the number of fourteen, 
weie assembled in the Daftarddr’s house to listen to the com¬ 
munications from the P ish I The Daftardfir left the conclave 
on some pietext, and oidered the outer doors to be shut, 
when the Mamluks, with S ilik K ishif it their he id, burst into 
the council room, fined a volley from their ciiabines and 
pistols, and then fell on sword in hand Osman and Yusuf 
Kiayis and twelve of their companions were killed on the 
spot , one w IS dcsperitely wounded and died soon iftcrwards, 
and one was foitnnitc enough to escape with but a slight 
wound S ilik Kdshif cut off the heads of the twelve slain 
officers, and wrapping them in a sheet c irried them to the 
citadel to'Bakir Pash i 33 ut the Pishi pretended ignoiance 
of the matter, and refused to look at the heads, s lying to 
balik Kdshif ‘ If you quanel among yourselves, be it unto 
you as It happens, but I know nothing of the matter” Ihcn 
the M imliiks cairicd away the he ids, and placed them all 
in a row on a bench bcfbie the Mosque of Sultan Hasan, 
where infinite numbeis of people came to look at them The 
Pasha secietly sent money to Silik Kishif to distribute among 
the seven Oj iks to bribe them to condone thv, murder of Jtheir 
chiefs, and he afterwards made Sdlik Kdshif a Bey, “m reward 
foi his good deeds ” 

Thcie weic generally thicc; or four Beyships vacant, the 
Pish Is keeping the appointments open to fill them at their 
convenience, to then liking, but it was an unwiitten law that 
they must be filled by Mamluks We can find only two in¬ 
stances m which Osmdnlis were appointed as Beys, instead of 
Mamluks, duiing the vvtiole time of the luikish rule in Egypt 

A ccitain Jew, named Yusuf-al-Yihudi, was Mint Mastei at 
Cairo lie wis called to Istambul on business, and, while 
there, he made some suggestions to the Porte with regard to 
currency and finance, which were approved, and he was sent 
back to Egypt with authoiity to introduce them But these 
innovations displeased the Turkish soldiery, who clamouied 
for the Jew’s life The Pdshi, to save him from«then fuiy, 
threw him into piison, but the Janissaries broke into the prison 
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took the Jew out and killed him, and cast his body on the place 
called Rumiluja and the populace gathered wood and faggots 
and burnt the corpse 

When the soldiers were not bullying the Pasha or,baiting 
Jews and Christians, they were Bghting among themselves 
A soldier of the Azabs went to tlie wars in Europe, and was 
reported missing He was supposed l;o be dead, and his name 
was struck off the rolls lie afterwaids re*^urncd to Cairo 
and, as he could not get his accounts in his old corps settled 
to hib satisfaction, he contrived to enlist in the Muta- 
farrika The Azabs resented this, “and as he wa*) passing their 
barracks one day, they turned out and captured him and 
confined him Tlia Mutafarrika, when they heard this attacked 
the barracks of the Azabs and rescued him by mam force 
This brought on a feud between the two corps , but the other 
fi\c Ojdlcs all took the part of the Mutafarrika, and the Azabs 
had to submit Poui of their Kiay is were banished from 
Egypt by order of the Pashl, Ddmad Hasan 

About this time theie was a serious revolt of the Bedouin 
tribes, and eight thousand Arabs, under the command of a 
chief named Ibn Warn, ravaged Upper Egypt Faiari Ahmad 
PAsha failed to quell the revolt, and was superseded by All 
Pasha, and, the whole available force of Tuiks and Mimluks 
being directed against the Bedouins, they were diiven back 
into their deserts 

In the eighteenth century the chief power of the State passed 
out of the hands of the Tuikish soldiery, and back into the 
hands of the Mamliik Beys The strength of the troops was 
giadually declining, for they were reciuited from their own 
children born to them by the womfen of the country, so that 
the race contininlly dcterior ited, and the soldiers were half 
breeds between the Turk and Arab, of inferior physique, and 
doubtful courage , and were unable to cope with the Mamluks, 
who constantly received/resh drafts from their native Kavkds 
Moreover, the discipline and orginisation of the troops had 
gradually deteriorated , the/ practised trades and handicraft*:, 
and neglected the exorcise of arms they were no longer sub¬ 
ordinate to their own officers, but attached themselves to any¬ 
one who would hire their services A Mamluk Bey would 
sometimes have fifty or sixty Janissaries in his pay, and always 
at Ins orders 

If a European trader could not recover a debt from a native, 
he sent fer a Janissary and confided the commission to him for 
a percentage on which the soldier, with some fellow-ruffians, 
would repaii to the debtor and extort the money, or its equi¬ 
valent, i>y threats and violence "These Janissaries” says 
Dr Peiry, who resided in Cairo during this period, " are honest 
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Ejcntlemcn 111 then own estimation, but upon pioof and ex¬ 
perience, the cjrcitost scoundrels and vill iins in Natuie” 

WhHe Kosij Khalil Plshi was Viceroy, and ^yub Bey of 
the KAsimli faction was Shaikh-il-Balad, much dissitisfiction 
was caused by their arbitiary exactions Kaitas Bey Zulfikiili 
raised an agitation agajnst them, in which he was supported 
by sik out of the seven Ojdks, the exception being tlie Janis¬ 
saries who arianged themselves in support of Ayub Bey 
Kasimli, under the command of their detested Ki ly i, Farang 
Ahmad Civil wir bla/ed* up in Cairo, and taged for days 
and weeks in the streets and mukets of the city The power¬ 
ful Ibidhim Bey joined Kaitis Bej Ayiib* Bey’s house was 
stormed and* set on hre Parang Ahm id was killed by a 
musket ball the K isimlis and jTnissarics were beaten the 
P ish i was deposed , iitas Bey w is made Kiim mokdm in 
his place, and Tbialiim Bey wi^i made Shaikh al Balad The 
Poite, as usual, accepted the situitioi, anil sent Vali Pasha 
to -.upcrside Kosij Khalil, hut the new Viceioy could not 
get the reins of power out of the hands of K iitas Bey 
Accordingly, Abdi P ish I was sent to m ike a fresh trial, 
for no tribute had been received from Kgypt foi some ycais 
and the Porte was at it s wit’s end foi money to carry on 
the Russian war Abdi P ish 1 received a visit from Kaitas 
Bey in the citadel of Cairo, and duiing the interview he had 
his visitor seized by his attendants and thrown out of the 
window , and Kaitas Bey was killed by the fall IIis adhe- 
icnts and the Zulhkaili faction took aims to avenge his death , 
and agun theie was civil war , but Abdi Pasha succeeded in 
restoring tranquillitv b> a fnixture of force, compromise and 
cajolery He impiisoned and tortured Kosij Khalil Pdsha 
to make him disgorge th« plunder of Kgypt which he •had 
kept back from the Porte and he sent Vah Pashd under 
airest to Constantinople, where he vyas executed in atonement 
for the failure of his Mission, 'pour encourager les autres* 

But the real power in Egypt remained in the hands of the 
Mamluk Beys Tlicy made grants of villages and lands to the 
Turkish officers of tlie Ojaks, who suppoitcd their own faction 
and thus attached thent to their own interests Henceforth the 
degenerate Turkish Oj iklis ceased to act in their own or in the 
Pash is interc'.t, and only followed the lead«of the Mamiuks 
Abdi Pash I sent off the Egyptian contingent of thiee 
thousand men to the Russian war Owing to the victories of 
the Muscovite arms at this time, and tlie increasing anaichy 
in the Turkish Empire, the minds of men in Islam became 
strangely excited and prophecies were freely circulated of the 
coming of the Mahdi and the approaching end of the age 
One prediction, wi^iich obtained great credence in Egypt, fore- 
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told that Mecca and Medina would be taken by the Russians, 
and that the body of the Piophet would be brought to 
Alexandria for safety, and from thence be transpoitcd the 
holy city of Kaiiwan after which even., the picsent dispensa¬ 
tion would be closed in the orthodox fashion 

At this time also Wahhdbi Missionaries made then first 
appearance in Egypt, and their preaching greatly scandalised 
the ’Ulama and puzzled the people The Mamluks, who 
were not at all inclined to favour Puritan doctrine and prac¬ 
tice, put the Wahhabi preachers oui of the way, by imprison¬ 
ing or exiling them on any convenient opportunity but they 
did not act with open violence against them, fearing a tumult 
of the people 

The great traveller Bruce, who passed through P-gypt at 
this time, gives the following emphatic verdict on the rule of 
the Mamliik Beys and their Tprkish partners A more brut il, 
unjust, tyrannical, oppressive, avaricious set of infernal 
miscreants there is not on earth than are the members of 
the Government of Cairo ” 

The Porte was very anxious to break the power of the Beys, 
and hoped to do so by encouraging dissensions among them 
Rdghib Pashd thought that he had discovered a fitting in¬ 
strument in All Bey Abdzs, a wily Mamliik, who pretended to 
play into his hands The Pashd made him Sh iikh-al Balad in 
room of the refractory Khalil Bey there was the usual civil 
war and All Bey was expelled from Cairo R ighib Pasha’s 
successor, Ham/a Pdshd, was re-called in consequence, and 
Rahim Muhammad Pasha sent to re-instate All All Bey, 
however, re instated himself having recruited an army in 
Upper Egypt, he descended on the capital, defeated his anta¬ 
gonists in a pitched battle under the walls, and entered Cairo 
m triumph He now threw off the mask proclaimed Egypt 
independent of the Porte, ^nd coined money in his own name 

He ruled the country with great ability and tyranny for 
several years, conquered Jidda and the Holy Cities, and made 
some progress towards the conquest of Syria Hetuedto 
inaugurate a national movement of the Arabs and Egyptians 
against the Tuiks in order to strengthen himself, and he 
opened communications with the Admirals of the Russian 
fleet, which was then in the Levant, and at his invitation they 
came to Alexandria and received supplies fiom him in ex¬ 
change for arms and ammunition But on his departure to 
resume the war in Syria, he left his brother-in law, a Mamluk 
named Muhammad Abu Zahab, in Cairo, as his deputy and 
this man, who was as brave a soldier and as astute a politician 
as All himself, was secretly gained over by emissaries of the 
Porte He hoisted the Imperial standaid ani^ pioclaimed Ah 
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a traitor and his threats to confiscate the lands and goods, 
and ill-use the relatives of the soldiery of Ah’s army, caused 
the ^^scrtion of most of the latter's troops, and so ensuied the 
defe^ of the remain ^r 

Ah was desperately wounded and taken prisoner, and died a 
few days later of his wounds, or was murdered by his trca 
chcrous brother-in-law, as is variously asserted 

Muhammad Abu Zahab was made Pdsha of Egypt by the 
Porte, as a reward for this service , he was the second Mam- 
liik who had held the post, the 6rst being the traitor Kliair 
Bey but he did not long enjoy the fruit of his treachery, but 
died while he was re conquering Syria for the Porte His 
death left Egypt a grey to a chronic civil war between his 
own and All’s Mamliiks , and the old feud of ZuKikdihs and 
Kisimhs was merged in that of the Muhammadiyas and 
Alawiyas, as they ^ere called after their respective patrons 

The death of Muhammad Abu Zahab Pdsha left Cairo in 
possession of his favourite Maml6ks, at the head of whom were 
Muidd Bey and Ibrdhira Bey, the latter of whom married the 
widow of his patron, the sister of the late All Bey lie busied 
himself chiefly with civil affairs, while his colleague Murdd Bey 
acted as^military leader The favourite Mamldks of Ah Bey 
were Ismdil Bey and Hasan Bey Jiddawi, who retired to Upper 
Egypt The Poite sent a new Pasha to Cairo, and the Beys 
received him with the usual honours and allowed him to reside 
in the citadel but he could get no share in the administration 
of the country , and set himself, as usual, to foment the discords 
of the rival parties on the common Turkish principle of 
“ Divide ct Impera” « 

Ismail a«d Hasan diligently icciuited their forces in ’Upper 
Egypt, and the discontented and restless, who always formed a 
majority among the M*amliiks, giadually joined them they 
engaged the Bedouin tribes to aid them, and suddenly descend¬ 
ed on Cano Ibi Ihim and Murid*weie taken by suipiise and 
fled wifhout fighting , taking the place of their late antagonists 
in Upper Egypt 

Ismdil Bey now became Shaikh al-Balad and Hasan Bey 
Jiddawi,Jiis Military,Lieutenant and the same play was acted 
over again, only the roles of the actors being changed The 
disaffected Mamluks and the Bedouins now joined Ibrdhim and 
Mdidd, and the two Beys, in their tuih, descended on Cairo 
Ismail was ready for them, but he tried negotiation fiist He 
made a catspaw of the Pashd the latter was to act the part 
of mediator, and to lure Ibiahim and Murdd to a pretended 
confeiencc, where they were to be set on and murdered The 
plot thickened Murdd and Ibrahim agreed to a teconciliation 
and a divis’on of power and all was going on splendidly, 
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when Hasan Bey Jiddawi secretly revealed the plot to the two 
threatened Beys in time to save their lives they igain had 
recourse to arms and in the battle which followed, IfiJn m 
Bey went over to the enemy, and his defection decided the 
day Ismdil escaped, with his family and his treasures, to 
Gaza, where he embarked for Constantinople, to lay his case 
before the Porte 

The motive for Hasan Bey’s treachery had been jealousy of 
Ismdil, who, in his opinion, usurped more than his fair share of 
the power and profits of Government ^ But he soon found that 
he had not bettered himself by his change of sides There 
was smothered hostility between his Alawiya followers and the 
Muhammadiya retainers of the rival Beys Ibrdhiin and 
Murid Bey keenly suspected Hasan of meditating some new 
treachery, and resolved to forestall him One day the three 
Beys and others were watching ^he martial exercises of their 
Mamluks, who were firing at an earthenw ire jar placed on the 
ground while passing it at full gallop One of Mirid Bey’s 
most skilful maiksmen took his turn, but his bullet flew so 
wide of the mark that it passed through Hasan Bey’s turban, 
and just grazed his head Hasan shouted treachery and drew 
his sabre , his Mamluks flew to arms, and in a moment the 
mimic warfare was changed to real strife the parade giound be¬ 
came a battle field, covered with Mamluks shouting their war- 
cries, firing, and charging Hasan Bey s Mamluks, who were the 
fewest in number, wete discomfited and fled to the city Here 
the battle was renewed streets were barricaded , houses were 
stormed and set on fire , desperate combats were waged in the 
streets After several days’ fighting the Alawiyas were com¬ 
pletely vanquished, and their leaders, Hasan Bey ana Rizwan 
Bey, fl6d from the city The latter escaped, but Hasan Bey 
fell into the hands of some Bedouins, who gave him up to his 
pursueis The hostile Mamlpks were escorting him back into 
Cairo, when, in passing by the house of the respected and 
venerable Shaikh-al-Daraanhuri, the prisoner suddenly broke 
from his guards and escaped into the house The Shaikh 
refused to give him up The Mamluks blockaded the house 
and sent for orders to their chiefs The orders came back to 
force the house and re capture Hasan Bej'^ at all hazards The 
Mamliks broke into the house, but Hasan Bey escaped on to 
the roof and thence took a flying leap on to the roof of the 
next one, and so on along the tops of the houses, his pursuers 
following him in the stieet below When Hasan reached the 
last house in the street, he could go no further descending 
by the stairs, he rushed into the street, killed a Mamluk, who 
was watching *the door, sprang on the dead man’s horse and 
scoured away thcough the streets of Cairo ij^ith a score of 
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pursuers at his heels The mad chase swept through tl\e 
bazaars and streets of Cairo like a fox-hunt, throwini; the 
l^l^olc city into an uproar Hard picsied by the following 
foes, Hasan Bey darted into the court y ud of the house of his 
enemy Ibiahim Bey, threw himself from the saddle burst into 
the house, overthrew everyone and evciythnur m his 
way, broke into the Harem, scaring the tcinficd women, 
ind seized the shirt of the wife of Ibrahim Bey 
the widow of Abu Z ihab and the sister of All The 
sanctuary of the Hafrcm must be respfected by Mamluk 
chivalry, and Ibrahim Bey swore to spaie the life of the 
suppliant But it was craftily decided to banish H isan 
Bey to* Jidda, of which city he had been governor under 
All Bey (whence his of Jiddawi) and whcic he had 

made himself ^so cordnlly detested by his biutality and 
rapacity, fhat it was fully expected and hopctl that the 
people would tear him to pieces directly he ajipcared among 
them He was accordingly despatched under escort by ship 
from Suez to this agreeable place of exile but he contiived 
to coirupt his guards, and they put into the h irbour of Cosseir, 
and connived at his escape to the shore, while they concoctcil 
a cock and-bull story to account for it Hasan Bey maile his 
way from Cosseir to Upper Kgypt, and thcie hoisted his 
standard He again m ide overtures to Ismail Bey who foi- 
gave his previous treachery, and made his wa> in disguise from 
Constantinople to Upper Egypt to rejoin his old filends and 
comrades of the Alawiya faction 

The mad ride of Hasan Bey hunted through the streets m 
Cairo, IS still a favoufite theme of the Can one story.-tcllcrs, in 
whose mouth a t ilc never loses in the telling but v/e have 
purposely omitted here the romantic and marvellous inci¬ 
dents with which they have embellished the story 

The turn of the tide soon c^me again to Ismail and Hasan 
Th(j Russian squadron wa*s still in the Levant, and the Empress 
Catherina renewed to Ibrdbwn and Murdd Bey, through M 
Thoms, the Russian Consul General at Alexandria, her friendly 
overtures her object was to obtain possession of that city 
and harbour as a«helter and point d'apptm for her fleet in the 
Levant The English and French Consuls took alarm and 
warmly opposed M Thoms’ plans ,and he, in retaliation, excit¬ 
ed M6rdd Bey’s jealousy and amity to such a pitch against his 
rivals, that all of them threatened to leave Egypt 

The noise of the quarrel reached Constantinople, where the 
English and French ambassadors, already jealous of Russia, 
excited the Porte to action and, as soon as tjje Russian war 
was over, Gha/i Hasan, the Kapitdn Pdehd, or Lord High Ad¬ 
miral of th^pOttoman Empire, was ordeied to cmbaik an aimy 
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for Alexandria, with full powers to restore the authoiity of the 
Porte in Eqypt Ghdzi Hasan was the ablest military leader 
that Turkey had seen for the last three centuries but hew is 
not a true Osmdnli, but an Irani Turk, or Ki/zilbash, by birth 
^Ile had enlisted with a reciuiting party sent to Asia-Minor 
by the Ddi of Algiers, and had been successively a private 
Janissary, a Corsair Captain, Commodore of the Algerine 
Squadron sent to help the Sultan against the Russians in the 
Levant, and Kdpitdn Pashd of the Ottoman Fleet He was 
a successful commander by sea and land, and a striking excep¬ 
tion to the general rule of incompetence which has for three 
centuries past signalised the Turkish conduct of naval and 
military operations He was now entrusted wifh the command 
of an army of five thousand men, Janissaries (infantry) and 
Levends (MaiinesJ which was embarked on boaid his fleet 
for Egypt The cavalry weie to proceed by nnrl„and enter 
Egypt by the Isthmus of Suez, under the command of Abdi 
Pashd of II dab (Aleppo), who had been expelled fiom that city 
by the mutinous Janissaiies, and was to be recompensed by 
the Government of Egypt 

Ghazi Hasan Pasha, summoned the Mamluk Beys to meet 
him at Alexandria, but they refused, and prepared to 
meet force by force Ihe Kdpitdn Pashd did not wait for 
the junction of the cavalry, but, with his small force, marched 
on Cairo Mutdd Bey set out to oppose him, and the two 
armies met on the banks of the Nile Ghdzi Hasan drew up 
his men With much judgment, their fiont and flanks coveied 
by wet rice fields, in which the armoured Mamluk horsemen 
sank up to their girths, while the Turksc-shot them down at 
their leisure The Mamluks lost many men, became panic- 
struck, and fled back to Cano Ghazi Hasan followed them 
as fast as he could Ibrdhim and Muidd attempted no fuither 
resistance, but fled to Upper Egypt, while Ismdil and Hasan 
Bey came to welcome the TuikiUi aimy 

The ease with which Ghdzi Hasans weak and undisciplined 
army beat the Mamluks shows how little formidable the latter 
really were in the field , however individually brave and expert, 
they were incapable, fiom lack of organizatjon and skijl, of 
acting collectively As Napoleon afterwards said when he had 
experience of then method of fighting ‘ One Mameluke 
would beat two French ho’rsdmen twenty might meet twenty 
Frenchmen on equal terms but fifty French Hussais would 
defeat fifty Mamelukes and a hundred French wouM easily 
rout two hundred Mamelukes ” 

Ghazi Plasafi occupied Cairo and awaited the arrival of 
Abdi Pdshd and Viis horde of cavalry, who advanced through 
Syria and Palestine like a plague of locusts, “eating up” all the 
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country they passed through On their inival Abdi*Pdsha 
was appointed Viceroy of Egypt, in room of the faineant 
^Muhammad Yegen Pdshd who had foi yeirs been only a 
puppet of the Mamluk Bc),s Ismdd Bey was m idc Shaikh- 
a^-Balad, and all offices and posts of honour and authontjr 
were given to his paitisans All sorts of outrages and excesses 
wcie committed by the Turkish soldiery in Cairo, until Gha/i 
Hasan summ inly executed some of the offenders, and so 
succeeded in putting some limit to their license 

A 1 J ibirti states* that, after the aimy had evacuated Cairo, 
the bodies of seventy women were found buried in and 
about the stables of the residence v^acated by Hamamji Oghli, 
a captain of the coips of Levends, who hid been kidn ippcd 
and outraged, and then murdered by him and Ins myrmidons 
As for plundeiing Ghdzi Hasan and his officers set a bad 
cxampltf to their men The Turkish soldiers, who weie 
billeted on the shop keepers, took chaigc of the till, and 
decided the piofits of the day’s business with the propiietor 
Ghdzi Hasan and Abdi Pdsha pursued Muidd and Ibrlhim 
Bey, and diovc them beyond the cataricts of the Nile , 
several actions iveic fought with vtrying success, but as 
the fugitives could not be overtaken nor brought to a stind, 
Ghazi H isan made a viitue of necessity, and proposed a 
compromise an expedient always dear to Turkish diplomacy 
A reconciliation was effected between Alawiyas and Muham- 
m idiyas, and the land of Egypt was to be amicably divided 
between them Ismail and Hasan were to keep Cano and 
Lower Eygpt Ibrdhim and Muiad were to be uncontrolled 
masters of Gpper* Eygpt Abdi Pashd was to enjoy the 
shadbw of authority as Viceroy of the Porte in the citadel 
of Cairo, while Isnjdil Bey was to govern the country as Shaikh- 
al-Balad This was the best arrangement that Ghd^i Hasan 
could make for the peace of Eygpt, and after all he left the 
qountry very much as he had* found it Plus ca change^ 
dest la inane chose 

Ismail Bey, for a MamliSk, was a good ruler he respected 
his engagements with the Porte and with the iival factions, 
1 emitted the tribute money regularly, and treated the people 
fairly and mercifully 

lie died in 1792, at Cairo, 0/ a fearful visit ition of the 
plague, which then penodically devastated the city and 
country and for long aftcrvvaids the people spoke of that 
particular time as the time of Ismail Bey's plague His death 
was the signal for Ibrdhim and Murad to make a dash at 
Cairo Hasan Bey Jiddawi was again defeated and put to 
flight and the two parties again reversed thhir positions 
The ^orte was involved in another Russian war and could 
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not Jill tciftre But the power which Ibidhim and Mui id Bey 
wielded more vigorously than wisely or well, was overthiown 
by a blow from an unexpected quliter The outiages com-^ 
mittcd in Kygpt upon all Luiopcans and Christians mclud- 
ijjg trench subjects, weic no worse now than they had ever 
been but the trench Diiectory, happening to want an excuse 
for seizing t gypt, made them a pietext for the expedition under 
Napoleon Bonaparte, wdiich it was impudently pretended was 
sent with the object of re asserting the authority of the Porte 
in that country, and deliveiing it from the tyranny of the 
Mamluk. Beys 

A 1 Jib IIti lelates howthf Fnglish fleet arrived opf Alexandria, 
searching for the ticnch fleet , and how Mur id Beys K*ishif 
not believing then stoiy, refused them supplies, and they de- 
pai ted 

IIou, 1 few days 'iftcrwnids, the Ficnch fleet • airived 
and discmbliked an aimy to the astonishment, rage, md 
terror of the inhabitants, who thought the d ivs of the 
Crusades h ul returned and how the infidels ruled in Fgypt 
for five years to the utter confusion of the true believers 
Ihc events of the hiench conquest aie too well known to 
need repetition here The remnant of the M imkiks who 
were not destroyed in the b ittlcs of the Pyramids took 
refuge in Upper Kgypt two luikish aimics suceessively 
despatched by sea and by land, to effect the rcconquest of 
Fgypt were annihilated by the hrench two sangninaiy in¬ 
surrections of the inhabitants of Cairo against the hated 
intruders were repressed with merciless seventy and hgjpt 
liy crashed and palpitating beneath the'heel of a Nazarene 
Conqueror 

A 1 Jabaiti'gives a naive and amusing acepunt of the loath¬ 
ing and repugnance with winch the pious Muslims viewed 
the excellent police and sanitaiy regul itions forced upon them 
then infidel masters, who did not scruple to interfere with 
the methods of Providence, and pretended to cheat A/iael 
of his predestined prey Buthc is intelligent enough himself 
to appreciate the order of the Fiench administration, and 
the heights to which they had arrived in artnnd science^ in 
comparison with his own countrymen He is, as becomes 
a sober and sedate followci; of the Piophct gicatly scandal¬ 
ised at the public fetes and levelnes which they inaugurated, 
and m which the Greeks, Copts, and Chiistians and 
infidels of all sorts pirticipated in the most shameless 
manner 

At last in i8oi, the English sent an army which turned the 
French out of Fgypt Another Anglo-Indian army of soldiers 
and sepoys under Sir Pavid Band embarked at Boipbay and 
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landed at Cosseir on the Red Sea coast, where Murid Bey 
supplied them with camels and guides for the march across 
the desert, but they arrived m Cairo after the fun of the fair, 
^for the French had already capitulated to the Englibh under 
General Hutchinson at Alexandiia The Indian sepoys 
thionged to the Mosques at Cairo, to the great astonishmcat 
of the inhabitants, who could not understand how Musalman 
soldiers could be serving under infidel banners Indeed, the 
Egyptians and Turks had no higher opinion of the English 
than they had of the French the Mamluks alone appear to 
have shown some gfatitude to the English for the deliveiance 
of th( country, and to have been re illy desirous of treating us 

with fi lendship and regard • 

Ibrahim Bey was now old and feeble, and unable to take 
much part in public affairs , Muiad Bey had died before the 
French had ^evacuated Egypt, and Hasan Bey Jiddwai died 
of the F'afjue, while serving with the army of the Grand Va/ir 
it Giza, operating from the side of Syiia against the French 
in Egypt The chief Beys among the Mim^uks were now 
Muhammad Bey Alfi, so called because he haci been bought 
for a thousand (Alf) sequins, and Osman Bey el Bardisi, called 
after his district or Sanj ik of B irdis 
.The Tuiks, liter many failures, had at length entered large 
irmies into Egypt under cover of the Biitish operations the 
Gr ind Vazir led one irmy across the isthmus of Suez, while 
another, under the command of Muhammad Khusrau Pdsha, 
landed fiom the Ottoman fleet at Alexandria The Porte had 
determined to profit by the troubles of Egypt, and not to 
leinstate the unruly Mamluk Beys in their powers and dignities 
By way of commcflicing the new policy, the Ki^pitdn Pasha 
Husain invited the Mumluk Beys, who were acting as auxiliaries 
to the English ar^ny at Alexandria, to an entertainment on 
board 1 is fl igship, and sent boats to convey them thither In 
the boats the Tuikish escort jiickcd a quarrel with the Mamluks, 
part of a picconccrtcd‘pl‘»n, and set upon them All the Bef^ 
were killed but one, who. was left for dead, but afterwards 
recovered ind was made prisoner The English commanders, 
however, were justly indignant at this vile treachery, and threat- 
ciwd hostilities against the Turks unless the prisoners were at 
once released, which was accordingly done 

This and other similar occungnoes caused bad blood between 
the Turks and the English m Egypt Several English soldicis 
at Alexandiia were killed by the Turks, and the Fnghsh 
General had much difficulty in getting the murderers brought 
to justice by Khusrau Pasha At length a threit to expel the 
Turks from the city, brought about the^suriender of two of 
the murdereis, who were Janissaiies of Khusrau s army They 
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were *hiing by the English in full view of both armies on 
wlnth the Turkish soldieiy turned out without orders, and 
made a tumultuous att ick on the English camp The English 
General beat to arms, and the Tuiks were soon beaten back 
the English army was then drawn out in oider of battle and 
fTiarched upon the Ottoman camp the Tuiks hastily evacuated 
It, and they wcic chased outside the city, and were not allowed 
to re-enter it while the English stayed there 

At Cairo an Irish lencgade came into the English camp, and, 
declaring that he was tiicd of his life with the Turks, asked to be 
allowed to enlist in an English n giincnt ‘he was received and 
enrolled and, soon after, numerous desertions took place It 
was at last ascert lined th it the deserters weie enteitamed by 
the I ishd as drill instructois He was desirous of raising a 
corps of regular troops in imitation of the hrench ind English 
and the renegade had been employed by him as a decoy The 
icnogade escaped back to the Tuiks before he could be inested , 
but the Biitish Comm indcr had to use tnreats to the Pasha 
to m iki him sunender the deserters They were at last 
all given up , two were shot, and the rest p iidoned 
The British evacuitcd Egypt in M irch 1803, ind Muhammid 
Bey Alfi accompanied them to England, in the hope of getting 
the British Government to assist him and his brothci Bc'ys 
a<mmst the Turks foi Khusrau Pishi had now commenced 
a regular war agiinst the Mamluks, and the latter were sore 
piesscd by the numbers of then enemy There weie about 
twenty thousand Turkish soldiers undei Khusi lu P ish Ts 
orders, and the numbers of the Mamluks had been gri itly 
reduced, both by the nutnbcis slain in then ^battles against the 
French, and by the difficulty of recruiting then ranks, since 
the conquesjf of Ciimea by the Russians had put an end to the 
Tartar slave-iaids on which they mainly reli'Ld for their supply 
of recruits However, Osm in cl Bardisi with only eight 
hundred Mamliik hoi semen routed the whole Turkish airny, 
^id to have been fourteen thousand strong at Damanhoor, 
by a gallant and desperate charge 

The whole country was alternately ravaged and plundeied 
by the combatants, and Egypt was in a complete st ite of an¬ 
archy and disorder The anarchy was at its” height in the 
two rival camps the Mamluk Beys quarrelled and fought with 
one another, and the Arn nit soldiery in the lurkish camp at 
Cairo mutinied foi their arrear of pay Khusrau Pcisha replied 
to them with artillery they surprised and seized the citadel, 
from whence they commanded the Pasha, and the town 
Khusrau Pasha gave up the conflict and fled to Damiat 
(Datnietta) and the Ainauts made their chief, T ihir Agha, 
Pashd ru his room He had not enjoyed his new dignity thice 
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weeks when a fresh mutiny broke out this time it was the 
Turks who demanded their arrears of pay from the new P isWil 

Arnaiits supported him a fresh civil war raged furiously, 
Turks against ArnaiUs and Tahir PashJ, was killed by the 
former The Arnauts elected as his successor one of their 
Binbashis (Colonels^ named Muhammad Ah, afterwards famous*" 
as the legenerator of Egypt, and founder of the Khcdivian 
dynasty Ihis justly celebrated man was a Turk of Kavalla, m 
Macedonia, and had come to Egypt as a Buluk-bashi (Captain) 
in Khusrau Pdsha’s ^army He afterwards gave himself out 
to be, not of Ottoman, but of Seljukiati blood, descended 
from Turkish bands who settled in 1 hi ace as allies or feuda¬ 
tories ,of the l^zantine Caes irs bcfofc the Ottoman conquest 
but this may have been a subterfuge to palliate his subse¬ 
quent disloyalty to the House of Ottomui He came to 
Egypt aj a ifaptain, not of Tuikish, but of Arn lut soldiers, 
and all through his life hcsdispHycd his favour and partiality 
to Arnauts and his intelligence and eneigy present such a 
contrast to the Sloth and stupidity of the Turkish character, 
that we strongly suspect his family to have been originally 
Arnaut, and so of Aryan blood He now found himself in 
a position that called for all his skill and courage there was 
open war between the Turks and Arnauts, and Ahmad Pdshd, 
who had been appointed by the Porte to replace Khusrau 
had arrived in Egypt The Arnauts held the citadel of Cairo 
and refused to allow Ahmad Pash i to enter it, while Muhammad 
All made overtures of peace to the Mamliiks, and offered to 
put the citadel into their hands if they would aid him against 
the Turks The Bgys entered Cairo with great pomp and 
paradfi and took possession of the citadel the Tuiks wcic 
attacked and overpowered by the combined forqps Ahmad 
Pdsha surrendered himself prisoner, and the ringleaders who 
headed the revolt of the Turkish troops against Tahir Agha, 
were put to death . • ^ 

•The whole army was now again united under Muhammad 
All, but Khusrau Pdshd had gathered to himself a strong 
following at Damictta Muhammed All and the Mamldk Beys 
therefore marched together from Cairo, attacked and stormed 
Damietta, and sicked the town, and captured Khusrau Pdshd 

The Porte had meanwhile despatched Ah Pashd Tardbuliisi 
(the Tripolitan) with reinfoicemeflts to pacify Egypt and 
Muhammad Ah and the Beys hurried to oppose him at Ah x- 
andrta 

The new Pdshd at first tried to force his way to Cairo at 
the sword’s point but the Arnadts and Mamluks were too 
strong for him He then tried tlie arts ®f diplomacy and 
treachery , but Muhammad Ah was too strong for him He 

t 
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at Jttst consented to come to Cairo alone but he brought a 
considerable force with him, and the Maraliiks, declaring that 
this was an infringement, of the agreement, attacked and 
dispersed his escort and made the Pdsha. a piisonor ^ 

The Mamliik Be5/s now wished to resume their former status 
•t and authority in Egypt but they were as usual split into rival 
parties and the balance of power rested in the hands of 
Muhammad All’s formidable army 

Muhammad Alfi Bey returned from England, where he had 
accomplished little beyond daz/ling the eyes of the London 
populace with the martial fncry of his* Mamluk trappings at 
reviews in Hyde Park his arrival immediately kindled a civil 
war among the Mamluki., one party siding with the new-comer, 
the other supporting his rival Osman Bey el Bardibi The 
latter vvert> victorious, and Alfi Bey fled to the deseit Osmdii 
Bey now thought to assume the power and state oj" the old 
Shaikhs al Balad but the country was in a most wretched state 
there had been no regular government since the departure 
of the P'rcnch and there were no funds to pay the officials 
and troops OsmJin Bey sought to provide them by levying 
a heavy ‘ benevolence ” on the population of Cairo The 
inhabitants resisted the tax and Muhammad Ah now came 
forward as the popular champion, and refused to pe'rmit 
the imposition Ihe Mamluks proceeded to enforce it, 
the Arnauts resisted it theie was free fighting in Cairo, and 
this time It was Turks Arnauts and Egyptians agiinst the 
Mamluks alone The latter vveic badly beaten, and they 
fled from the city, evacuating the citadel, which they were 
too weak in numbers to defend 

A new tyiant now appeared on the scene in the^ierson 
of Khuishid Pisha, who led a fresh Turkish army into Egypt 
fiom Syria* • 

Mahummad Ah having the Mamluks on his hands, thought 
It politic to submit to the new corner, and Khuishid was iii- 
'""'•stalled as Viceroy at Cairo He took up the war against fhe 
Mamluks, and the desolated country was again devastated by 
his soldiery Their insolence ind rapacity made them bitterly 
hated by the Egyptians, and the witty Cairenes revenged 
themselves by many a keen jest at the expens^ of their stupid 
oppressors The Turkish Delis (madcaps), a kind of light 
horsemen, used to wear u wery high cap called a ‘ Tai tura ’ 
and the proveibn.1 Arab saving was ‘ It takes but a slight 
push to make a Tartura fall,” a sly allusion to the braggart 
s character of the Tuikish soldiery Anothei saying was The 
filth fell upon, the muck’ and said to u Markabi, Kard ish » 
(Hall, brother' )« the usual salutation of the Turkish soldiers 
to one another At length a revolt broke out lu Cano, secretly 
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fomented by Muhammad All He convened an assembly of 
the Ulama, the notables of Cairo, and the chief officer;* of the 
trqops to consider the best means of allaying the popular dis 
content, and offered to mediate With the Pdshd The assembly 
begged him to become their Pasha himself, they desired no bet 
ter, and would acknowledge no other the populace unanimous¬ 
ly applauded their decision Muhammad Ah complied, with 
feigned reluctance , hi« faithful Arnaiits suppoited him , and now 
a desperate and sanguinary struggle began between him and 
Khurshid foi the mastery The ArnaiiU had. possession of the 
citadel, fiom whence tney cannonaded the quartets occupied 
by Khurshid Pasha’s party Cannons were hauled up to the 
tops of minarets to command the enemy'I positions The towi 
was set on fiie in many places Neither side could gam any 
decided advantage, and the stiife was at last put an end to only 
by a Pirmlnj'roni'the Sultan, appointing Muhammad All Pashd 
of Egypt, agreeably to the wfthes of the people, and transfer¬ 
ring Khurshid Pashd to another Government Thus, in 1805, 
Muhammad Ah became Pdsha of Egypt, and Khuishid re- 
tued amidst the execrations of the people He was an able 
and intelligent man, of unusually strong character fora Turk 
He was afterwards Vazir of Bosnia, and subdued and killed the 
famous’Ali Pashi of Ydnina He died of grief, or, as some 
say, poisoned himself, others say was poisoned by order of the 
Sultan, after the failuie of the campaign against the Greek 
insurgents in 1821 

Muhammad Alls government was soon menaced by a most 
formidable danger Alfi Bey’s request for English aid against 
the Tuiks iiad been ueheeded as long as England was at 
peace wrtli the Porte but now Turkey was an ally of France 
and theiefore ai enemy of England and the need of the 
Mamluk"- was rememberfid Alfi Bey and Osmiii Bey el Bardisi 
were both dead, but the war between the Turks and Mamliiks 
went on 111 a desultory fashion , and the English government 
despatched an expedition to P-gypt to the aid of the lattei, 
under the command of General *Fraser He took Alexandria 
easily but the Mamliiks did not join him Muhammad Ah 
hastened to make terms with them, and they joined him instead 
of joining the English A British force sent to capture Rosetta 
got entangled in the narrow stieets of the town, fired upon 
from the houses on all sides, and 4 iaB to retreat with heavy 
loss a larger force sent to retrieve the disaster was attacked 
in the open, and overwhelmed by the Turkish and Mamluk 
Cavahy and seven hundred Englishmen killed Their heads 
were cut off and sent to decorate the avenues of Cairo as tro¬ 
phies of victory After this disaster the English* re-embarked 
^heir troops and evacuated the country The prestige of 
VOL XCVft j 16 
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^uhammad All Pdshi was greatly increased by his successful 
resistance to the English invasion 

He was resolved to make himself complete master of Egypt, 
and, as soon as the Mamldks had served his turn against the 
English, he attacked them again, for pretexts for quarrel were 
never wanting, and he had made up his mind to get rid of 
them altogether The MamliSks made a daring attempt to sur¬ 
prise Cairo they reached the city by a forced march and sur¬ 
prised one of the gates, enteiing by it and parading the streets 
with kettle-drutn» beating and ensigns displayed but they 
neglected to secure the gate behind them, and the Tuiks re- 
coveied it, and cut off their letrcat 

They were assailed by the Turks and Arnaiits in the narrow 
streets of the city, and weie overpowered aftei a gallant resi-.- 
tance , some of them abandoned their horses and escaped over 
the city walls a remnant fortiHed themselves in a mosque and 
defended themselves desperately till starved into surrender all 
who were made piisoners were inhumanly treated, tortured, and 
killed The total number of the Mamliiks was now reduced to 
less than a thousand men they received no fiesh reciuits from 
the Caucasus some of them wete killed daily in skitmishes with 
Muhammad All’s Tuiks and Albanians and it was evident 
that they could not much longer carry on the unequal struggle 
But Muhammad All had conceived a diabolical plan foi 
sweeping them fiom his path at one blow He held out the 
olive branch to them, and declared that he was about to des¬ 
patch his aimies to the Hijaz to rescue the Holy Cities from 
the Wahdbi fanatics in obedience to the orders of the Poite, 
and that, in view of such an enterprise', all orthodox believers 
should *56 as brothers He succeeded in comoletely hood¬ 
winking the Beys, who came to Cairo with aU their Mamluks, 
some hundreds in number, and were honourably treated and 
hospitably entertained by the P^shd 
The whole army was to be reviewed in the citadel before its 
departure for Arabia, and all the Beys, with then Mamliiks, 
to the number of hve hundred, attended the ceremony in all 
their bravery The banners were blessed, the salvos were fired, 
and the army filed out of the citadel As^the Mamliik corps 
was descending the long and narrow ramp that led to the plain 
below, the gates before and behind them were suddenly shut 
and they were caught lixe a panther in a trap The Turkish 
and Arnadt musketeers manned the walls and parapets that 
enclosed and overlooked them, and opened a murderous fire 
Every MamliSk was shot down and killed, till five hun¬ 
dred and seventy corpses of men and horses blocked up the 
'steep and nsfrrow way One Bey alone escaped Tradition 
says that he leaped his horse over the low parapet wall which 
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skirts the piecipitous side of the citadel rock, and, though his 
horse was killed, he escaped unhurt Modern criticism 
has discovered that illness or suspicion prevented him from 
bei *g present at the parade , and he succeeded in escaping on 
hearing the news of the massacre 

He lived to a good old age, dying during the Crimean War, 
as also did Khusrau J*dshd who was Viceroy of Egypt in 1803 
The houses of the Be}s in the city were sacked by the tioops, 
and their women outraged by the Turkish soldiery 

A small remnant of the Mamluks, among whom was the aged 
and infiim Ibrdhim Bey, fled to Ibrim, an outpost south of Assu- 
dn on the frontiers of Ndbia They were chased thence by 
Muhammad Ah’s soldieis and took refuge in the Soudan 
Ibrdhim 6ey died at Dongola in 1816 
There was gieat lejoicing at the Porte at the news of this 
hoirible massacre*, but the bloody grave of the Mamluks was 
also the grave of the Turkish dominion in Egypt Muham¬ 
mad Ah Pdshd as soon as he had cleared the field of the Beys, 
put in force the pi ejects that he had already foimed for mak¬ 
ing Egypt an independent State 

He had seen the Fiench and English troops in Egypt, and 
like Hyder Ah of Mysoie, whom he much reaembled in 
mind alid character, he set himself to the study of European 
methods of war He framed the administration of the 
country on a European model, and he resolved to possess 
a regular ai my Heat first tried to induce his Turks and 
Arnaiats to learn dull and submit to discipline but they 
showed their teeth so significantly that he thought it prudent 
to desist His next expjeriment was with blacks captured or 
purchase 4 it^ the Soudan these made docile soldieis, hut a tnis- 
terious mutiain bioke out among tiiem, and they died in their 
camps like rotten shoep Last, he turned to the'despised 
Egyptian Feldkin, the bondsman of the globe, whose race had 
not worn weapons for tw^o thousand yeais In vain they cut 
off their thumbs or put out their eyes to escape the dreaded 
conscription They were remorselessly swept into the net 
French officeis, renegades and refugees fiom the wreck of 
La Grande Atmh were employed to dull them into the sem¬ 
blance 6f a machine that fired and charged with automatic legu- 
larity With this instiument he made Egypt again a kingdom, 
founded a dynasty, and would ha\e •overturned the Ottoman 
Empiie, but for the inteifercnce of the great poweis of Europe 
to pre\ent such a catastrophe 

His mutinous Turks and Arnadts he got iid of by sending 
them to conquer or die in Nijd and the Soudan , apd the great¬ 
est pait of them perished at Sheiidy, with his sop Ismail under 
the speais of Mek Nimr (the Panther King) and the Sennaar 
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Alabs All thiough the long rule of the Turks and the 
•Mamldk Beys in Egypt, they had never pushed their frontier 
southward beyond Assuoian, and its outposts Deir and Ibrinn 
in the desert, where their were mud forts mounted with £*iiall 
cannon and garrisoned by Janissaries, who had intermarried 
with the women of the country and had even forgotten their 
own language Latterly, Upper Egypt had become the exclu¬ 
sive appanage of the Mamldk Beys But now Muhammad All 
pushed his conquests far to the south, overthrew the Arab King¬ 
doms of Dongola and Sennaar, and made Khartoum the 
southern outpost of Egypt His successors, extended their fron¬ 
tiers to the equator, and made of Egypt almost an Empire but 
the late outburst of Musalman fanaticism in the Soudan has 
again reduced her to her ancient limits under the Turks 

With the accession of Muhammad Ah to power a fresh 
chapter opens in the history of Egypt There are still ten 
thousand Turks in Egypt, descendants for the mo^t part of the 
Ojaklis of the old seven corps of occupation, or of the soldiery 
whom Khusrau and Khurshid Pdshas led into the country 
The ruling class is still Turkish , the Pdsha has become the 
Khedive (Khadiv King) , and all the heads of Departments 
and general officers of the Army have become Pashds But the 
governing classes are by degrees becoming merged in the na¬ 
tion, like the Normans in England, and the Franks in Gaul 
and an Egyptian nation which is neither Turk nor Arab, 
will perhaps some day restore the oldest country known to 
histoiy to her place among the nations Ihere can be no 
better means of accomplishing the regeneration of Egypt than 
to leave her under the tutelage and guardianship of England, 
un*il she is able to walk alone We have traced her rniscrable 
history back through four centuries of Turkish mtsiule and 
anarchy' and we can only hope that a new e/a is dawning for 
her, and that her people may prove themselves worthy of the 
blessing of a liberal and enlightened Government 

H Tvrrell, Major-General 
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Doon as a seat of European Colonisation m India 
Historical and Statistical Memoir of Dehra Doon By G R C 
Williams BA, Bengal Civil Service, Roorkee, Thomason 
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Gazetteer of the North Western Provinces Vols X and XI 
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Final Report of the Eighth Revision of the Land Revenue Settle~ 
ment of the Dehra Dun Distiict Allahabad Government 
Pi css, 18^6 • 

Reports of the Forest DepartmlnU 

. Tea in the Dun 


M r Baker, in the Settlement Report, said that tea had 
played such an important part in the history of the 
Dun that a brief notice of the origin and piogress of the 
industiy seemed called for, and he gave a sketch of it, quoted 
fiom Mr Williams’ Memoir, which I repeat, as it seems hardly 
capable of abridgment — 

‘ Dr Royle, Superintendent of the Botanicnl Garden, Saharanpore, 
first recommended th® experiment of tea cultivation in our Himi- 
Hyan possession to the Indian Goveinment in the year 1827, and 
ag iin expressed his views in a report (published in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Calauct'i, Februar) 1832) to the Govei nor-Gener- 
al, Lord^W Bentinck, during the 1 itter s visit to Sah iianpoie*tn 1831 
About the sail c time Dr W illich (of the Calcutta Gtiden) ” pre 
'ented a p per «.j the •Committee of the House of Commons on tl e 
affairs of India, ur^iOe the cultiv ition of tea in the districts of Kumaon, 
Garhwal and Sii more Dr Koyie afteiwaids recurred to the subject 
in the introductory cb ipter<o his Hlustrations of the Uotiny of the 
Hiimlayan fountains, m 1833 

“JurapAnee ( Jh iripAni, o? JhartipAni ) “ half way between Rajpore 
and Mussooree, was,' he contended, one of the most favourable, 
situations for an experiment of the kind (1834} Meanwhile, koid W 
Bentinck had, with yie sanction of the Court of Directors, determined 
to give tea cultivation a f iir trial, and a Committee was appointed 
to elaborate a plan for carrying out the design The conclusion ar> 
rived at was, that the proposed exp^timents might be made, with 
great probability of success, in the lower hills and valleys of the 
Himalayan Range’ lo this they were, in a great measure, led by 
the fact, ‘ that in the mountain tracts of our northern and eastern 
frontter, several species of plants are found indigenous, which are 
also natives of China, and are not met with in other parts of the 
world ’ In 1835 tea plants reared from seeds of tne Bolrea tea 
were distributed to the most promising districts, and* Dr Falconer, 
Dr Ro)lc's successor, having chosen Guihwal fur the scene of his 
first experimlnts, sent intelligence to his predecessor, in May 
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1838, that some plants, the produce of seeds from ihe Koth nursery 
tn Gurhw&l, weie actually growing at Sahaianpore itseif That they 
would fl )uush m the Dun seemed certain, but Dr Royle temained 
constant to his original opinion in favor of Jurdpdnee * 

“ Other counsels prevailed, and a Government plantation was 
started at Kiwlageer near Dehra, under the management of Dr 
Jameson, in the jear 1844 Th<* fatm cqveied 430 ictes of good 
soil composed of cliy and vegetable mattei with a slight mixtiue of 
sand, resting on the usual shingly siibaoil of limestone, sindstone, 
clay slate, quartz, &c , &c , found on the surrounding mountains It 
was earned on with fluctuating success for twenty three yens In 
his report of 1850, Mr (ortiine, a gentleman deputed by Govern 
ment to visit the various phniations, stated that the plants, geneially, 
did not appear to hinr^ to be in that fresh and vigorous condition which 
he had been accustomed to see in good Chinese plant.'itions His 
report of 1856 wis much mote favouiable, and he attiibuted the 
improvement to his own suggestions This elicited a lejoinder 
from the Superintendent of the S iharanpore gardens, who pointed 
out that whereas Mr Forttinen ow admitted the p ants to be equal 
to any in China, he hid pieviously condemned the Doon as unfltted 
for tea cultivation on insufflcient data, and with regard to hia sug¬ 
gestions^ the improvement could hardly be attiibuted to them, because, 
far from being new, they were all contained in some notes prepared by 
Dr Jameson him elf, some jears before, for the information and 
guidance of tei planters It is impossible here to entei into a history 
of the controveisy, or to do justice to Dr Jameson’s efforts in tne 
cause of tea culture To tlietn, suffice it to say, tea owes it^ position 
as the prmcipil staple commodity of the district The Kovilageer 
plantation was eventually sold to the Rdja of Sit more for ;^2o,oco 111 
1867 It repays the purchaser, and bids fair to afluid handsome pio 
fits in process of time * 

Kovvlageer (or Kaolagarh—Kauldgir on the maps) is a 
beautiful estate, the land under tea (350 acies in 1885) being 
on the,flat plateau to the west of Dehra, and in a compact 
block, with a canal from the Tons river running tU ou^n it The 
roads through the tea are lined with ^ear apu peach trees, and 
numerous graft mango trees have been planted The propeity 
still belongs to the Sirmur R 4 j 4 , but the most has not al¬ 
ways been made of it, and other tea estates in the Ddn soon 
went ahead of it in respect of the intiodiiction «Df machineiy 
Being so close to Dehra, and the soil being good, the estate 
would always pay well if let for ordinary agricultural pur¬ 
poses Mr Williams went on to say — , , 

“ Or Jameson’s calculations about the tea bearing capabilities of 
the Doon m 1857 were — 

No of acres capable of" producing tea 100,000 

Yield per acre fts too 

Total yield „ 1,000,000 

(Besides 10,000 in Jaunsar Bawur) 

“ But however satisfactory the prospects of tea cultivation may at 
present bb it ts a safe production that the day at which the hypothe¬ 
tical »otal Widi be attained, or can possibly be attained, is still very far 
off 

' In 1863 64 the area under tea was only 1700 acr^s, and a retain 
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prepared by the writer, at the request of the Secretary, Board of Reve 
niie, N W Provinces, after caieful personal inquiry, two years ag6* 
exhibited results falling veiy far short of Dr Jamesons antici 
qpations 


Estimated area under tea 

Estimated out 

Estimated value of an- 

cultivation, in acres 

turn, in tbs 

nual outturn 

ARP 


Rs 

2,024 2 0 

297 828 

1,74,86s 


**Tliis certiinly does not show any very striki ig increase in the area 
under .tea cultivation, but it is satisfaftory to observe that the 
aveiage outturn per acre exceeded even Dr Jamesons assumed 
maximum 

** Mr Fortune was of opinion that a capitalist with Rs 2,00,000 
might being 1,800 acres of land under tea cultivation in eight 
years and mike a profit of* at least Rs 262,388 by the transac¬ 
tion * Dr Jameson s calculations nre even more d'lzeling He 
allows a profit of* Rs 1,67,972 on only i,ooo acres of land tn the 
same peiiod Both statisticians, it is true, add that fiom the 
gross profits should be deducted ‘ interest for capital invested, extra 
carriage, auctioneer s fees,* nnd so forth, items which would m ike a 
senous alteiaticn in the result, without tiking accidental contingencies 
mid account ’ 

Fiom the Settlement Report of 1884 86 ,1 find that there 
were then 33 tea gat dens in the Diin belonging to 23 separate 
estates, and that the total area under tea was then 4 972 acres, 
of which only 600 acres were in the Eastern Dun Of the 23 
estates, 18 belonged to European individuals or Companies 
Dr Jameson’s estimate of area capable of being pu^ under 
tea was' TOO 000 acres The total outturn of tea in 1885 was 
928777 lbs, gwmg an average of 186 lbs per acre The 
acreage said to be unddr mature plants was only 3,700, which 
averages 250 lbs an acre The yield per acre vaiied Very 
much the best was on Harbanswala, (which garden as stated 
by rfty precursor on this subject was started in 1853) 
namely, 353 lbs per acre, all fiom matuie plants Kauldgir,* 
the oldest gaiden, yielded only 243 lbs, per acie, all 
mature^ Annfield^ another garden came to full maturity, 
yielded*only 202 Ids per acre Ambin, all mature, yielded at 
the rate of 313 lbs , while Aicadia, belonging to the owners 
of Harbanswdia, the Dehra Dun Tea Company, Ltmtted^ with 
107 acres immature out of 507, yielded 313 lbs , the same rate 
as Ambiri did, and the garden of the East Hopetown Tea 
Company, Limited, which was started only in 1876, and in 1885 
had 22 acres of immatuie plant, out of a total 322, yielded at 

(* The spelling on the mip is K mlagir the estate spefling is Kuwiagliur 
which might be^ransliteiated Cowlaghoor) 
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Jhe rate of 263 lbs per acre Annfield, which belongs to the 
Sirmur M ihaiaja, is at the west end of the Western Dfin, and 
IS exoosed to occasional hot winds from the Punjab, wjiich 
must tell severely on the spring crop , and this is also the case 
with a group of rime gaidens m the same neighbourhood be- 
longii g to one propiietorship which showed a yield in 1885 of 
only 62 lbs per acre In thi:i case however 454 acres out of 
7 S 3 were returned as being immature 

It may be recollected that in a former irticle I quoted 
fiom my fore-wiiter in tUii, Review a calculation of the profits 
expected fioin the HaibanswAla gaiden, in which it was stated 
that bushes five years qld were “ yielding three or four hundred 
pounds of tea per acre which will sell on the spot for five shillings 
a pound " If this was the yield then, on Harsbansvvdla, these 
five-year old bushes weie then at their best, for 27 years later 
the rate of yield was still only 353 lbs In that article I hazar¬ 
ded a doubt whether Colonel “ Llwall ” n rnicd as having started 
the Harbanswdli garden, was not the late Colonel riiciwall, 
who 1 knew had been connected with the estate But I have 
since been informed (through the Editoi, by the writei of the 
1858 article, Mr H G Keene, C i E,) that Colonel Elwall 
was Colonel Thelwall’s partner, and that he supplied the 
“ rough calculation” which I quoted Tins is a strange asso¬ 
ciation of names Colonel Thelwall was quite as sanguine a 
man as his paitner Colonel Elwall was, and “ kindly gave” infor¬ 
mation to the writer of the D(in Memou as to a subsequent 
speculation of his in the Eastern Dun, in the cultiv ition and 
manufacture of Rhea fibre “ Last M ly,” (1874 ?) Mr Williams 
^aid ‘ he had 200 acres of land at LutheewdK actu dly under 
Rhea, 600 cleared, and stock leidy for 2,000 ns'iifi “His 
crops aie eo valuable that it pays to wiie fenc^» ncm ” During 
litigation, winch afteiward-* ensued about that estate, “ it was 
stated 111 evidence before the High Couit, by a gentleman who 
had been in Colonel Thelwall’s employment, that in 1871 theie 
were then only 20 acres under Rhea, and the cultivation was 
brought to 90 acres only, by i874» when the enterpiise was 
stopped, only 44 tons of fibre having been turned out, and the 
market price having fallen from £70 and a ton to;^2S and 
£$$ I may say some thing mote about the Rhea experiment 
father on The features and conditions of tea planting in the 
Diin will be seen from the' following sketch of the history and 
present position of the leading Company of the district 

The Dehra Dun Tea Company, Limited 

I cannot trace the history of the Dehra Diin Tea Company, 
Limited^ fuither»back than the yeai 1863, when, or shortly 
befibre, it seems to have bweii reorganised, new, articles of 
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Association being adopted, and the office removed to Calcutta 
At 31st December 1883 the capital account stood at 
8,36,487, while, per contra, the Block Account, Pieliminary 
Expenses,and New Plantations Account aggregated Rs 898,612, 
It was then resolved to increase the Capital to 9 lakhs by the, 
issue of new shares, preferably to the existing shaieholdcis , 
but only Rs 41,573 was thus laised, and the Capital Account 
still remains at Rs 8,78 000 The Block Account, however, 
had by 1869 mounted up, by cost of extensions and payment 
of balance of cost of land, to Rs 976,571 The estate originally 
comprised thice properties, or sections, “ Arcadia ” (vern 
Mithiberi), part, I think, of the old giant of 1838, on which 
was a two-storeyed house, built in 1839 , East Hopetown, (vein 
Ambuvdlaj, and llarbanswdla, the scene of Colonels Thelwall 
and Elwall’s exjpeiiments, for which I find that the Company, 
or its founders, paid 5 lakhs of lupees (•) of which, however, 
Rs 2,85 083 were t iken in shares The purchasers piobably 
relied much on Qolonel Thelwall s statements of the > leld of 
tea per acie, which I know wcie afterwards much more rosy 
than those made to my foie-wiiter in 1858 Writing in 1866, 
Colonel Thelwall said ‘ The old tea in the Ddn that I plant¬ 
ed ov£r ten yeais ago, as tea ought to be planted, gave 800 lbs 
of m ide tea an acre last year, though no one believes i*- ” Again 
writing in 1866 about the mismanagement of an estate in the 
Eastern Dun in which he was interested, Colonel Thelwall 
said—“ After I left Harbanswala, the same thing happened 

undei — — -.and — , nearly the whole of two years’planting 

was lost to the Company, or their return would have been veiy 
different The old teu I planted, and (of which I) saw neaily 
every ous' out Out with my own eyes, gave last year eight 
hundred and tv.''iity-t^vo pounds of made tea, and one and all 
I ever put out will do the same ana more, and as to whether 
1 know how tea should be planted, let that answer the 
question ” Again, in 1866, Col6nel Thelwall wrote “ The tea 
El wall Rnd*m}fsel/ planted is producing the greater part of the 
crop belonging to the DDT Co, in the proportion of lbs 
3^ to Ib I There must be something in planting properly^ 
and l.was a mu^ for evei selling the place, much as we weie 
supposed to get for it ” And, again,— ‘ I hear the Directors of 
the Delirg. Diin Tea Company are about adopting my system 
on their estates, and if they carry it*out honestly, the best spec 
I know will be to buy Dehra Dun Tea shares at piesent prices , 
1868 will see them at par and give you about 400 per cent 
on the tiansaction” The market price must then have 
been 4 annas per shate of 100 rupees nominal value 
In April 1871, Colonel Thelwall wrote * to the same 
cgriespondei^t,—“ I have pulled the Dehra Dun Tea Com- 
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p^ny through, and it is as sound as a bell now I have 
Rs 1,60,000 in It, and hope it will begin to pay well shoitly ” 
But the Colonel had a veiy pretty and pictuiesque way of 
writing Concerning a manager whom he ejected from an 
e estate in the Eastern Diin in which he had an interest, he 

said—“-would have mined the Garden of Eden had he 

been in chaige of it" Colonels Thelwall and Elwall may, 
of couise, have plucked coarsely I am told that Bohea (Boht) 
used to be made in the Dun, and tliiis the yield per acre of 
mature plant might have been propoitionally greater than it is 
now, when quality, tempered by the Commi'^saint demands, 
IS studied And I hivf heard it said that by plucking more 
leaves and stalk, and not picking out the st illvs and old leaf, 
it would not be impossible to get a yield of800 lbs an acre But 
it is recognised that this is not desirable 

To return to the history of the Dehra Dun Tea C&mpany — 
The Directors and Managers’ Reports for the years 1863 to 
l8yo were printed, or reprinted 111 1879, but for the next ten or 
eleven years from 1879 I have no lecoids to refer to In 1863, 
I gather, there were 500 acies yielding tea, and 500 acres moie 
being planted, and though the estimated profits would have 
allowed a dividend of 10 per cent per annum being declared on 
the c ipital of Rs 8,36 487-10-11 an ad interim dividend of 6 per 
cent only was declared “ The average puces of the tea-* already 
sold (m London) slightly exceed those of the best Assam 
soits” The quantity of tea manufacliiud in 1863 is not stated 
In 1864 the total outturn of tea was 38,134 lbs, md the sales 
at the factories amounted to 13 225 lbs, sold at an average of 
15 annas per lb, chiefly for the Kashmir and I addkh maikets 
The Directors repotted that their Secretary had> ftfted the 
Company’s estates and found everything p^i^ressing most 
satisfactorily under the able superintendence of the Resident 
Manager, “ who has introduced the English plough and other 
English agricultural implements, with marked improvement 
111 the cultivation As to yield of tea on pi intations in the 
Diin, about which we believe there is some misappiehension, 
it was found that our mature plants yielded last seison at the 
rate of 502 lbs per acie , and there is no reason to believe that 
the whole of our ’ands under tea will not, in couise of time, 
yield at the same rate" The total area by th^t time 
planted was said to be i,ioo acres now it is 976 acres At 
the General Meeting of Shareholders held in February 1865, 
the question of declaring a dividend was discussed, but it was 
resolved not to do so until the result of the sales of tea on hand 
should be*ascertained In August 1865 a special report upon 
the property of the Company was submitted by the Resident 
Manager, from whiph it appeals that the Undec^estate then 
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measured about 13,000 acres, all in one block With regard .to 
the >ield per acre, the Manager, after saying that the bushes 
pUnted out in 1859 60 and 1861-62 had been so much over¬ 
plucked that he recommended they should get a holiday of a 
half or a whole year, to allow them to get to their proper si/e,. 
said th it “ with ayerage spring and monsoon rams a steady 
increase of 10,000 lbs each year may confidently be calculated 
on, until our piesent area of tea lands yield an avenge outturn 
of 300 lbs per acre ” “ I have placed the tea yield as low as 
300 lbs the acre, bLt there can, I think, be no good reason 
why. It should not be ultimately brought up to 500 lbs , if 
&c &c” In the annual leport for 1^65 the Diiectois said the 
becretrfry had vfsited the Company’s pioperty at the close of 
the year, and reported very favourably on the state of the plan¬ 
tations The |ea plants were looking healthy, he said “ and 
age alone*is now wanting fpr the pioduction of a large annual 
yield of leaf In proof of this, the Resident Manager pointed 
out to the Secieiary a parcel of 10 acres of plants, the yield of 
which last year gave an average of 822 lbs of tea pei acre, 
without any extra care having been bestowed either in the 
cultivation or plucking ” Nevertheless, the Directors did not 
see iheir way to declare a dividend, as the profits were required 
to meet unpaid purchase money of East Hopetown and Aica- 
dia, and for working expenses 

In 1866 the tiue position of the newly-organised Company 
began to be appaient, on receipt of the account-sale of the 
crop of 1864 and 1865, which had been shipped to London 
Taking exchange at two shillings, the net average price pei 
poun^ realised was ohly 9 annas and 6 pies, and 9 annas and 3 
pies, whuo if'ssam teas of the 1864 crop had realised fee i-i o to 
Re. t-3 o p^ < pouQd The cause of the low piiees obtained 
were attributed by the Directors to defective manufacture, '* or, 
rather, to a process of manufacture well suited to the tastes of 
local consumers, but no! at all adapted to the London mai ket *l 
So soon as this became 'known the Manager was instructed to 
make teas of the kind required in London, and the samples he 
then turned out weie pronounced in Calcutta to compare in 
strength and colour favouiably with Assam teas' ‘Some 
reduction in the expenditure for establishment has been effect¬ 
ed, amounting to between five ^nd six hundred rupees per 
month ” • 

The following story relates, I think, to a subsequent period 
of the histoiy of the Ddn tea industry, but it may be dragged 
in here The tea made in the Ddn had got a bad name 
among the Calcutta brokers and agents, and,* as the planters 
thought this was undeserved, one of thei? number divided a 
sample in|o two parts, and sent one pa it to a fii^nd in Daijcel- 
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mg, who sent it to a certain broker in Calcutta for valuation, 
without saying where it had been grown the otlier part the 
Dun planter sent direct to the same broker The broker valued 
the sample received from Darjeeling at twice the price he put 
jupon the sample received direct fiom Dehia The Dihi planter 
then wrote to the broker and asked how it hippencd that he 
had valued samples of the same tea at such very diffeient 
rates The answer was that he had valued the tea received 
from Darjeeling as Daijeeling tea and the sample leccived 
from Dehra as Dchia Dun tea and that though the tea was the 
same, yet if it had come from a Darjeeling garden, the price he 
put upon It would have been got, while if it had come fiom a 
Dun garden, only a Dun tea price would have been realised 
After that a change was made, and the Diin tea was sold in 
Calcutta by sample without disclosing the name of the garden 
It came from, and bettei prices were got Later orf it came 
to be the practice to ship the balance of Dun tea, not sold 
locally or to the Commissariat, to London, Australia and 
America, and this is still gem lally done 

To resume the histoiy of the Comp my 12,950 lbs of the 
crop of 1866 the quality of which was not thought suited to 
the London maiket were sold in Calcutta for 6 annas 9 pies‘■per 
pound, net The Directors then engaged a “ thoiough practical 
plantei and tea maker” fiom Cachar , and during the year 1866 
made reductions on the Factory expendituie amounting to 
nearly Rs 2,000 per month and expected to make reductions 
in other directions equal to Rs 500 more per month • Evi¬ 
dently, up to 1866, the expenditure of the Company had re¬ 
ceived more attention tlian had the receipts The Directors 
resolved to confine operations in 1867 to 400 acre- oV the old 
tea, keeping the rest simply fiee of jungle, b mis selected 
area yielded only 49,198 lbs, instead of 100,000 lbs as esti¬ 
mated by the Manager, a yield of only 123 lbs per acre T he 
Directors followed up the appointment of a practical tea maker 
from Cachar to assist the Manager by sending Mr Minto, of 
Calcutta, “ a gentleman thoioughly conveisant with tca-planting 
in ail Its branches, ’ to visit the estate and report upon it, and 
Mr Minto’s report was circulated with the repor. o^ the Di ec- 
tors for the first half of the year 1867, who thus spoke of it — 

“There appears to be no doubt whatever that the piesent, all 
but bankrupt, condition of the Company is to be attributed solely to 
want of knowledge of the proper pimcinles of cultivation and the 
proper method of manufacturing tea We do not s ly this with the 
intention of casting blime on >our Manager, who has piobabiy, done 
the best to the extent of his knowledge ” 

Mr Meyers, the Assistant, had been intioducing a good 
system of manufacture, and a good sound marketable tea was 
liing made The Directors said — 
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*' It IS now proved that teas of the highest classes cm be produced 
at your factory The system of cultivation, which appears .to 
have prevailed throughout the Doon, has been conducted on w«'ong 
principles One of the most essenti il operations, vtz , pruning, has 
k * been neglected, and the plants have been allowed to form old wood, 
which will neither yield leaf in quantity nor of the quality necessary 
to make good tea The inferior quality of the tea is shown by the» 
low average price of the crop, vtz 6 annas per pound, instead of 
12 annas, the rate we calculated on realising, making a difference in 
income of upwards of Rs 25,000 

" We, being now fully convinced that the unsatisfactory results are 
owing to want of knowledge of the proper system of cultivation 
and manuficture, have no alternative in the interests of the Compan), 
but to dispense with the services of the present Manager ” 

The head quarters of the Compaqy having been in 1871 
removed to the Dun, the dismissed Manager was soon afterwards 
elected to be a Director of the Company, and continued to 
fill that responsible post, I believe, until his death, a few 
years ago • Mr*Minto foun^d that though tly^ gardens extend 
ed to 944 acres 167 acres were taken up by roads, &c , leav¬ 
ing only 777 un<4er tea, 177 of which was under 5 years of 
age Regarding “piuning” he said that unquestionably 
a great mistake had been committed in allowing the bushes 
to get into the condition in which he found them, some want¬ 
ing cutting-out ” while others required trimming, and all 
wanted the knife and shears He was* given to understand 
that piuning had not been considered necessary in the Dun, 
and in fact thought injurious, and thus rebuked the Directors — 
“ It IS to be regretted that a Company of so long standing 
as the Dehra Doon Company should have allowed its opera¬ 
tions to bo conducted on other except what they not only 
believed^ but kntw to good principles ” Regarding “ manu¬ 
facture, Minto said the system generally pursued in the 
Dun had bee different from that pursued m Assam and 
Cachar, owing to the Chinese tea-makers having introduced 
“ the green-tea making ” but the change of system Mr Meyers 
had^ introduced would have satisfactory results In his esti¬ 
mates of future prospects, Mr Minto put down a yield of only 
2 maunds an acre (say 164 lbs), but the staff and cultivation 
was, he said, sufficient for the production of 3 maunds, which 
yield, might be«reached after a year of good pruning and 
hoeing, and with careful plucking Though he had been told 
by gentlemen in the Dun of large yields off small areas, he 
he did not find that any property had obtained over 2 maunds 
per acre, and very few even that Still he did not think 200 
to 240 lbs of good tea would be an over-estimate, as it must be 
remembered that although tea had been lon^ cultivated in 
the Diin, it was only recently that it had been manufactuied 
with a view to profit Some general remarks made by 
Mr Minto |eem worth noting He said — 
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" The Government gardens were formed for the purpose first of 
. introducing and aemonstritmg the practicability of growing the tea 
plant, and after that was satisfactorily announced, then the sole object 
was to provide seed, ind a tree allowed to run up for seed will not 
produce any fair amount of leaf The results of this have been 
that planters not practicilly acquainted with tea have followed 
a to a consiaerable extent the Government plan, at all events have not 
pruned when it ought to have been done, and left out of account 
altogether the ptimary object of Government which has been success* 
fully accomplished After careful personal inquiry, and judging from 
whit I have seen, I see no re i«on why the cultivation of tea in the 
Doon should not prove piofitable, and be a good pajing investment 
Always It must be borne in mind, upon actial expendituie, not upon 
an exceptionally heavv block There are the elements of success—a fair 
soil, local labour, or labour procunble from the plains at no exi>ense, 
and an average rite dl wages of Rs 4 to 5 per mensem There is 
thus always an immense advantage over the Eistdrn Distncls, which 
though they may and do yield more, acre per acre yet are buidened 
with importing their labour and keeping it up, and this can only be 
measured by those who know the cost of so dmng 
“There is ag in against the Do6n the inteival between the first 
crop and the month of June, of about 5 weeks, when little tei is made 
which varies according to seison, or commencement of the rams , 
and, after balancing the one ag iinst the other I should almost feel 
inclined to think tei could be cultivated, to be made if not is 
productive, still as remunerative, as in Assam, and certainly with 
more satisfaction to the planter, and more certainty to shareholders ” 

Mr Minto who tiius leported, was appointed Manager of 
the Estates and took chaige m November 1867 During that 
year the Directors had been tiying to get the shareholders 
to contribute funds to pay off the “ fixed loin ” of Rs i 50,000 
from the East India Land Credit and Finance Company at 
7 per cent, and to piovide for working capital but with very 
little success, and the loan was therefore renewed for a year, 
and money for working expenses was raised on ‘^"curity 
of the crop, as well as on the personal secu’'h,*p of several 
shareholders But in their report submitlc^il at the tenth 
half-yeaily meeting of the shareholders, held on 31st August 
1868, the Directors stated that they had obtained advances 
on the crop from a Calcutta meicantile firm, but had failed 
to get a loan for the rest of the money required either from 
a Bank, as they had hoped, or from Shareholders They weie 
therefore, “ now without the means of providing the lequisite 
expenditure for the remaining portion of the year ” And 
unfortunately, the season up to the end of July had proved 
unfavourable On the area of tea, namely, 777 acres, reported 
by Mr Minto to exist, he based an estimate for the year 1868 
of 96,000 lbs of tea, but the correct area turned out, on 
measurement, aftei leaving out vacancies and useless bushes, 
to be only^ 500 acres, of which 130 acres appeared to have been 
in jungle for some years He therefore reduced his estimate 
to 80,000 lbs, but had been since compelled, owing to the 
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exceptional character of the season, to reduce it to 60,00© lbs 
(This reduced estimate appears to have been exceeded by 
the yield though the exact amount is not distinctly stated) 
The Diiectors concluded their report of August 1868 by 
warning the shareholdeis that unless they subscnbed two 
and a half lakhs of rupees, to pay off existing liabilities and» 
provide working capital, the Comp iny could not longer be 
continued A portion of the crop of that year was made into 
green tea to meet the demand which had sprung up for the 
market of Central Asia, 28,000 lbs were sold at the factoiy 
to C ishmerian Merchants, (who, I believe, used to pack the 
tea m their own sacks, thus saving the cost of chests to the 
Compiny) The financial position «of the Company at the 
end of the year was worse than ever, and to keep the Company 
from sinking, the Directors collectively advanced Rs 30,000, 
and also ranged for advances fiom otheis on the hypothe¬ 
cation of the Cl op, and fche personal security of themselves 
and three other shareholders, the Finance Company agieeing 
to let the inteiest on the loan of lakhs stand over And 
the Directors gave up their fees and reduced the Secretary's 
salary, and oidcred reduction of the expendituie in Calcuita 
and at the factory But if debentures were not taken up 
befofe August 1869, the Company must they said, inevitably 
be wound up at the close of the manufacturing season The 
debit balance, in Piofit and Loss Account, at 31st December 
1868 was Rs I 10 790 

In 1869 the impioved S3'stem of cultivation introduced 
by Mr Minto, in spite of an unfavourable season, began to bear 
fruit Gieen tea on]y was made, and 70,000 lbs were early 
sold fir*" forward delivery, at Re I per pound, delivered at the 
factory 1,^ jlieir report for the fiist half year the Directors 
regretted th^^Ti e shaieholders had not evinced kny disposi¬ 
tion to subscribe to pay off the liabilities of the Company, 
and they repeated the wsirning,given early in the year The 
total crop of 1869 amounted to 1,34,000 lbs, ‘ a very satis¬ 
factory increase on the two fiievious seasons, 2/i^r, 75653 lbs 
in 1868, and 49,191 lbs in 1867, the result of improved culti¬ 
vation ” The Finance Company had consented to the 
Coitf^aany carryiTig on for another year and the Directors said 
in their repoit of 13th February 1870 that they were arran¬ 
ging fdr funds , but they again urged the shareholders to help 
themselves In August 1870 the Directors complained of 
too heavy rain and want of sunshine They had thought 
it advisable to continue the manufacture of gieen tea, as more 
profitable than black, but they had to repo/t that, owing to 
heavy shipments of green teas fiom Clyna, together with 
other causes, the demand for that class of tea was by no 
means «o Active as in 1869 
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Ttie Directors of the Dehra D6n Tea Company convened 
ar Extraordinary General Meeting of the Shareholders for 
28th January 1871, at which they proposed that the Company 
be wound up voluntarily, under the Indian Companies Act, 
it having been proved that it could not, by reason of its 
'»liabilities, continue its business This motion was not carried 
and, on the motion of certain shareholders, it was resolved that 
the offer made by Mr Minto, on behalf of the purchaseis 
of the mortgage debt due by the Company to the East India 
Land Credit and Finance Company, Limited^ in liquidation, 
to accept debentures from the Tea Cdmpany for the amount 
paid by them for the mortgage debt and for any additional 
sum required to pay off existing debts of the Company, be 
accepted, such debentures being taken in lieu of the mortgage 
and other debts, and to cairy interest at 10 per cent for five 
years, with option to the Company of renewal And an offer 
from the same persons to provide working capital at Dehra, 
so long as it might be wanted, was also accepted “ After 
which the Directois resigned, ” says the report of the proceed¬ 
ings, and five other gentlemen, including the disc irded Manager, 
who was a large shareholder, were appointed provisionally, 
until the next ordinary meeting, when a board of four, including 
him, was appointed ' 

In a repoit by Mr Minto, in Match 1871, on the woi king of the 
Estate for the previous three years, I find mention made of consi¬ 
derable loss in ‘ drying, sorting and colouring” The “ colour¬ 
ing” was I presume part of the process of making green tea for the 
Kashmir market , but I do not know how it occasioned loss in 
weight It is a general boast of the maker^ and sellers of Indian 
tea that it is absolutely pure and unadulterated, and^x^bably 
the black kinds never have been tampered Of late, I 

believe, scarcely any green tea has been *madC^ in the Dun , 
but a few years ago I was sorry to hear that it was proposed 
to introduce the practice of' colouring/’ with a view to leviving 
export to Central Asia, in competition with green *tea 
from China In the Settlement R'eport of 1886 quotations are 
given from Mr Ross’s preliminary rcnt-iate report, in which it 
It is said that Kabul merchants used to come to the Dun and 
buy green tea in bulk at 13 annas a pound,* (we have**seen 
above that Re i was the rate for a short tune) packing it them 
selves , but with the bieakmg^out of the war with Afghanistan 
the Kibul and Central Asian trade ceased, and, said Mr Ross— 

" There is no sale for green tea, and so planters are ghd to deal with 
the Commissariat at less th in eight nnitas a pound It is diihcult 
to foiesee what the final result will be Libour in the Dun is cheap 
~ very cheap as comp'ired with Assam and Darjeeling ” 

Again— ** 

“ If the Central Asian market was only opened and kept open, it 
|irould be the making of the Dun planters. The Dun Gieen Pedis 
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unsurjjassed and is bought up by K&bul dealers as fast as it is made ** 
(Mr Bcoss speaks of the past) " so long as the trade route is open, 
but so long as Kabul and Russia block the way to Central Asia 
tirtire IS no market for it ” “ One thing is quite clear, and that is 
that tea IS at present a losing concern, and ceitainly cinnot bear 
a heavier assessment th in wheat ’ “ Considering the large 

amount of capital that has been laid out on tea planting in the 
Dun ’ I thfiik the Foreign Office might be strenuously urged 

to take some steps to have the Central Asian tracts opened” “As 
pointed out to His Honour the Lieutenant Governor by a deputa¬ 
tion of tea pi inters who waited upon him when he was in Dehra, 
theie ire three ways in which it might be possible to help the tea 
planters — 

* 1st —In trving to hive the Central Asian market opened* 

2 iid —In having the duty on China tei ve imposed 
3rdr —In tryinf; to encourage tea drinking amongst the natives of 
the country 

** With reference to the latter, it would certainly be a great 
thing for th^ Dun tf the people would take to tea instead of to spirits, 
but they won’t A min will gladly spend his four aj^ is for a glass of 
spirits who would grudge a pie for i cup of tea ” 

The third proposefd way of fostering the tea industry seems 
to me beyond the province of Government the planters ought 
themselves to take steps for popularising the use of tea by the 
people of the Ddn , though perhaps, now that Post Masters are 
to be m^de to sell packets of quinine (without extia pay far 
as [ have read; they might be allowed to letail tea in packets 
for the planters and take remuneration for so doing Tea of 
sorts is, however, always to be bought, in the Dthia bazar, 
loose, at 2 annas and upvvaids, per pound The second pro¬ 
posal would of course be a heinous breach of free tiade but if, 
as J»belicve is the case^ very little China tea is now used in 
India, an«’ ’vhat is imported is passed on to Kdbul, something 
might be said 'A a fair-trader’s point of view in favour of the 
imposition of an iriit>ort ©r transit duty • 

The last of the old reports of the Dehra Ddn Tea Company, in 
the reprint of 1879 above refprred to, is for the fiist half-year of 
1S71, and frojp this it appears that the Directors intended to 
sell a portion of the Estate^, anlounting to about 7,000 acres, 
which was not required for the efficient working of the tea 
gaidens or for their future extension , but I do not think this 
sale waS effected fintil 1873, when it was bought by the 
American Presbyterian Mission for the purpose of establishing 
a Native Christian Colony, of which JL will presently give some 
account The next report I have is foi the year 1873, and by 
that time the tide seems to have turned in favoui of the Com¬ 
pany Though thd outturn was less than had of late pievailed 
—115,123 lbs of tea, against 161,078 lbs in i8;j2,134,761 in 
1870, and 134,1 i4lbs, 101869—quality, oiving to the im¬ 
provement m method of pruning and manufacture, was so 
much better llhat the average price realised upon the whole 
crop was Jls 0-15*2 as against Rs 0-12 o the highest previously 
VOL XCVllJ 17 
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obtained, and a dividend of 3 per cent per annutp was de¬ 
clared I rather think that by that time Mr Minto had 
ceased to be manager, and that Mr Bell and Mr KTelson. 
practical Scottish Gardeners, who had been imported by Go¬ 
vernment for the Saharanpur Botanic Gardens, had been taken 
on As the Company’s Block and Stocl^ Accounts had got into 
some confusion, the Directors had the property valued by “ a 
competent appraiser,” with the result that an addition was 
made to “ Stock” and “ Block” of Rs 57,766 11-5, which sum 
the Directors said was in their opinion much below that 
which should have been charged had no original errors been 
made in the accounts The appraisers valuation was, m ab¬ 
stract — 


550 acres (more or less) under tea 
500 do do forests 
4,450 do do uncultivated land 

(by thl was meant land not'under tea) 
Buildings at Arcadia 
Do Harbanswclli 

Live Stock . 

Dead Stock 


Total 


Rs 

4,40,000 

n 

1,00,000 

2,80,344 

n 

» 

43*894 

It 

19.677 

i> 

5 3 S 5 

f» 

6,184 

n 

8 , 95.454 


Dead Stock, aggregating Rs 8,95,454 were adopted by the 
Directors in preparing the balance sheet for 1873 t^6 

Directors were not satisfied with the valuation, and said — 


“ The revaluation brought on our books is in our opinion consider* 
ably below the market value of the estate, as such property is usually 
rated , our own valuation would show a result of between four and 
five lakhs more to the credit of the Company than that whicli has 
been arrived at by the professional appraiser , ihai^~*to say, for 
instance, if we value the tea yielding land as such iQids are usually 
valued in the Doon, namely, at ten years’ pu luase, then 550 acres, 
yielding at an average Rs 209 per acre, would be orth in the 
market upwards of eleven lakhs ” 

There was a slight mistake there, for, on testing the calcula¬ 
tion, the yield works out about Rs 199 per acre and not Rs 209 
209 was about the yield in lbs per acre 
The next report I have seen is for 1888, by which year the 
outturn of tea had risen to 332,775lbs, manufactured at a cost of 
As 4 a pound, but the low prices generally prevailing prevented 
a higher dividend than^4^ per cent per annum being paid The 
acreage under tea was then about 976, and the yield per acre 
341 In 1889 the outturn had increased to 339,578 lbs, costing 
4 annas a pound, and the dividend paid was 4^ per cent, which 
at the market price of the shares then and now prevailing was 
equivalent to about 10 per cent The acreage under tea remand¬ 
ing as before, ihe yield per acre had increased to 349 lbs This 
was the average of the two gardens , Harbanswdla, the older, 
from which Colonel Thelwall got over 800 lbs per acre, yielded 
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364, and Arcadia, the younger, 333 lbs In 1873, I have said* 
above, the yield was about 209 lbs per acre Along with their 
sepaTate reports for 1889, the Managers of Harbanswala and 
Arcadia Gardens, Mr R U Anderson, and Mr John Stans- 
field, who in 1884 had replaced Messrs Bell and Nelson, sub¬ 
mitted a jointly written retrospect of the working of the 
gardens since 1884, suggested by the fact that there had been 
heavy extra expenditure since 1884, which had then nearly 
ceased From this it appeared that the gardens had been 
fully and newly equipped with withering sheds of good con¬ 
struction, and with the best fittings, and that no additions were 
likely to, be ri^quired These buildings had cost over 
Rs 37,000, of which only Rs 2,998 remained to be wiped out in 
1890 A Kinmond tea-dryer, a portable engine, and six 
Sirocco Drygrs had been bought, at a cost ^ Rs 17,077, of 
which only Rs 2,705 remahied to be met fn^ the profits of 
1890 Unless the Directors had sanctioned these improve¬ 
ments being takch in hand in 1884, so backward were the 
gardens then in respect of factory buildings and machinery, 
that it was impossible that the Company could have gone on 
working successfully in the face of a steadily falling market 
The irdprovements, the Managers said, “ may now be consi¬ 
dered to have been satisfactorily concluded, and while the 
Company has all along paid steady dividends, the cost has, as 
already shown, with the exception of the Rs 5 702 6 9 debited 
against 1890, been boine entirely by the gardens Throughout 
this period your gardens have been very highly cultivated and 
much improved, and arejiow in far better working order than 
they were m 1884" During the same time the profit from the 
Zaminddri hkt*, risen from an apparent amount of Rs^55-12-2 
(vide Report for loC^), fo nine or ten thousand rupees , but the 
Accounts had not been at first properly kept 

Then came a bad seasop, owiag to prolonged drought from 
September i§89 to 8th June 1890, which told severely on the 
gardens It not only reduced tlie spring crop to less than half 
the usual quantity, but considerably weakened the bushes for 
the rain-crop pluckings And the rains, though they reached 
the average, by htavy falls in July and August ceased early, 
only 4 80 inches having fallen in September The yield was 
only 119,532 lbs on Harbanswdla, and H7,202 lbs on Arcadia, 
total 236,724, lbs, against 339,578 lbs in 1889, or 243 lbs per 
acre , and the consequences were that the Company had to 
buy tea, at a considerable loss in order to fulfil their contract 
with the Commissariat Department, and that they were able to 
pay only 2 per cent as a dividend for the yeai •This, however, 
was equivalent to nearly 4j^ per cent on the market value of 
the shares, and yielded that rate to all recent purchasers The 
year 1891 showed a return to the normal rate of production, 
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though the rainfall was very irregular, and an extraordinary 
late ahd severe frost set in after the middle of March, w}iich 
kept back the early flush. August, September and October 
were very good months, and the result was a total outturn of 
almost 390cxx) lbs, the largest on record The yield per acre 
was on Harbanswdla 435 lbs and on Arcadia 364, average 399 , 
but prices had again fallen, and the dividend declared was the 
same as in 1889, namely, 4^ per cent The figuies for 1892 
are—outturn, Harbanswila, 149,212 Lbs, Arcadia 172 451 lbs, 
total 321,663 lbs, against an estimate of 330,000 lbs divided 
equally between the yvo gardens Unfortunately a severe hail 
stoim passed over Harbauswala in the month of May, which 
spoiled the spring crop, and also so damaged the bark in the 
young leaf producing shoots that the first flush of the rain crop 
was considerably delayed The dividend, however, is not af* 
fected, as prices^realised have been higher , and per cent 
remains the rate for 1892 

At the ordinary meeting of the Dehra Dfin Tea Company 
held in August 1890, some discussion took place as to the real 
position of the Company, looking on the one hand to the in¬ 
creased value of the “ Block ” and “ Stock,” owing to increased 
yield of the land, and the recent additions to the Buildings and 
Machinery, and on the other to the fact that the return on the 
nominal amount of Capital remained at or below per cent 
per annum Original shareholders, and those who had 
bought in at prices higher than had for a long time prevailed, 
might be considered to have lost a large part of their share of 
the Capital, while recent purchasers^t a large discount could 
not look foiwaid to any very near approxijc^VJh of the 
market* price to the nominal value of thp aliares It might, 
therefore, be a question whether it was nofadvisable to reduce 
the Capital of the Company The result of the discussion 
was a resolution to have the propeity revalued, and this was 
done at the close of the year. The valuators, in their report, 
said that the value of a tea garden might, in their opinion, 
be looked at from three points of view ist, that of an investor 
in shares generally , 2nd, that of an inlpnding purchaser of 
such an estate , and 3rd, from an existing shareholders’ point 
of view The value that investors put on the ^ Company's 
property was easily found*, as the shares had for a '^number of 
years been quoted at Rs 45 each this would give for the 
whole property a value of Rs 3,95,cxx) A purchaser of shares 
as an investment, and not as a speculation, wants a steady divi¬ 
dend ,^nd that is not to be had from tea shares An intending 
purchaser woifld And that there were other tea gat dens in the 
Ddn for sale at prices which, lelatively to the,original outlay 
on them, were even lower than the value just stated , which 
showed what a purchaser’s view of the Company’s property 
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might be But from an existing shareholder’s point of view, 
and especially from that of a shareholder who knew t^e 
property and believed in the future of the Dun, the propert)^ 
was much more valuable After a long period of depression, 
the Average dividend for the five years previous to 1890, which 
was a bad year; had been 46 per cent per annum, which was 
about loi per cent on shares bought at RS 45 If 1890 were 
included in the calculation, the average for the six years was 
4f per cent, and theie was good reason to hope, now that the 
garden had been got into thoroughly good order, and had been 
equipped with all necessary buildings and machinery—now 
all but entirely paid for out of profits, that even better lesults 
would be attained It was, therefore, from the shareholders’ 
point of yiew that the land under tcfti was valued in 1890 , 
and, taking a certain number of years’ purchase of the net 
average annual profits of the last 5 years, the value m the 
tea land, witj^out the buildings, was assessed at Rs 4,75 722, 
or Rs 4894-9 per acre for 976 23 acres,—i^round numbers 
Rs 480 per acre The land not under tea, extending to 3,813 
acics, and the land under Sdi forest, about 790 acres, were 
sepalately valued, and the following was the General Abstract 
of the Revaluation of the Company’s property, as it stood 

on 3xst December 1890 — 

• 


I 

II 


Description 


Area 

in 

Acres 


Total 
Area in 
Acies 


Rite 

per 

Acre 


Amount* 


Total 


BLOCK 
Land under Tea 
Zatmnddrl Land 
(i) 1 eased to Cultivator* 
Ctt ^ated by the 
Coifip 


93 

4603 



Rs 


1,74,664 


Rs 

4,68,590 






(3) Forest 

Deduct for blanks 

(4) Arable, out of cul 
* tiv^yion 

(5) Unciiltivable 

Add forest blanks 

(6) Factory and other 
^ Building sit^s* 


1,093 63 
30400 


452 06 
30400 


789 63 
774 27 
75600 

65 II 


Total Zamtnddn Land 


100 

78,963 

14 12 3 

11,432 

4 149 

3,721 

39 6-0 

... 

2,563 


HI. Buildings , 

Deduct, shown in ** Suspense Account ’ 


1,07,198 

2,998 


2,71,343 

1,04,200 


MOVEABLB Property —Plant, Stores, and Live Stock 
Deduct Stores, shown in Suspense Account * 


Total* 


44,2X3 

8,185 


36^096 

8,80,231 


*** Strictly qpeaking, this is not Zamtnddrt , and it is questionible 
whether it ought not to have been valued at the same rate as the tea 
land, * 
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‘ 1 ‘he f6lIowing statement was given as contrasting the valu¬ 
ation of 1873 with that made at the end of 1890 


Description 


Block 

I Land under Tea 

II Zamtnddrt Land— 

(1) Cultivated 

(2) Arable, but uncul 

tivated 

(3) Uncultivable (in 

eluding \^orest 
blanks) 

(4) Sites of Buldiogs J 

Total 

(5) Forest 

III Buildings 
Movjsable Property 

Dead stock •• 
Live Stock 

Total 

Grand Total 


Valuation 


1874 


Area 

in 

Acres 


Rs 


550 00 


4,450 oo] 

500 


4,40,000 


1891 


Area 

in 

Acres 


2,80,344 

1,00,000 

63,571 

6,184 
5 355 


”,539 


8 , 95,154 


976 23 
2217 96 
774 27 
75600 
65 II 


3,813 34 
789 63 


Rs 


(A 

Is . 

in 2 

Q 


4 , 68,590 + 28,590 
1 74,664 
11,432 

r 

3,721 


2563 


1,92,380 

78,963; 

1,04,200 

36,090 


8,80,231 


- 87,964 

- 20,847 
+40,629 

+ 24,559 


- 15,223 


Tlie valuation of the land unefer tea, namely Rs 800 
per acre was found to be untenable , but, as tha irtfreage yield- 
ing tea had gieatly increased since 18^3, th-'value of the tea 
land, at the lower rate of Rs 480 per acre, came to more than 
by the old valuation The value of the land not under tea 
worked out much less than before , and considerably less was 
put up on the forest, not because its value was not appreciated 
but because the best of the timber had been sold or used 
111 the construction of the new leafsheds and other buildings and 
be^se the felling had not been made uj^on anrsystfr;iat,c 
“ wafi^*^^ plan It was true that for a few years the forest had 
been slSf, ^ conserved,b^ protection fiom fire and grazing, 
and that 11 continued their value would gradually 

increase ^cemed to the revaluers a very moderate estimate 
to take Rs of the present crop of 

ti ees on the wha under Sd/ belonging to the Company, 
which was 78^ 63 ac^^* making a total value of Rs 78,963 
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The former valuer had taken the area at only 500 acresi atvd 
valued that at Rs i,cX),ooo, which gives double the rate per« 
acre taken in 1890 In a previous article I stated that the 
valu^of good Sdl forest was estimated in the Settlement Report 
at Rs 120 acre, so that while the value put on the Dehra Din 
Tea Company’s Sdl forest in 1873 was greatly in excess, the 
revaluation, at Rs 100 per acre, was within the mark But it 
was pointed out the value of what was then on the ground 
was by no means the measuie of the value of the forest, for 
if a professional survey were made and followed,— 

“ It IS believed that a revenue of from three to five rupees an acre, 
producing from Rs 2,370 to Rs 3,950 could be annually derived from 
It, and the forest would be as good or better at the end of 20 years 
than It was at the beginning of the period The Directors should take 
steps to* get professional advice as to the management of the forests 
with a view to the future, even though good use is now being made 
of them The working ought to be systematised and jiut upon a 
permanent tooting ” ^ 

The recommendations of ^lhe re valuers havif borne fruit, for, 
in his report for the^second half of the year 1891, the Manager 
of the Arcadia Garden said— 

“In respect of the Forests, which, since the fellings done in i 883 t 
have not been systematically worked, it has recently been decided to 
adopt a carefully considered working plan on a long rotation system, 
whiclf, while providing an annual supply of building materials and 
firewood, will ultimately improve the condition of the Forest, and 
consequently enhance its value ’ 

And the Manager of Harbanswdla Garden said— 

“ A scientific as well as practical scheme has been introduced regard¬ 
ing the Forest, and fV being coppiced The results of this will 

be that, while the Forest will be brought under a regular Working 
Plan, a certain amount of timber will be available for sale ’ 

The reasoijchleness of the revaluation of the Dehra Ddn 
Tea Company’s prc'^erty.may be roughly tested thus 


976 acres yielding 400 lbs of tea per acre total 

lbs 

390,400 

3,^,400 lbs tea @ 7 annas ti pound 

Rs 

170,800 

less cost of production ® 5 ^nna|| 


122,000 

Net revenue 

u 

48,800 

Net revenue from land not under tea (has already 


•been exceeded) a year 


8,000 

* • 


56,800 

• • 

Value at 15 years purchase 

» 

8,52,000 

Forest, value for 16 years @ Rs 3,160 a year 


50,560 

Total 

n 

9 o?,s6o 


The late Secretary of the Company disputed tJiie correctness 
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oCthe revaluation, and, taking only 12 years* purchase of the 
.average annual proBt from the land under tea, including all 
buildings and moveable property appertaining to it he put 
dowif Rs 4,06 152, and adding for the land not under tea and 
the forest, at the revaluer's rates, he brought out a total value 
of only Rb 6,77,495, or Rs 2,02,736 below their valuation 
This came to Rs 77 per share, and during a discussion which 
ensued at a General Meeting of the Company it emerged that 
that was the price the late Secretary had paid for his shares 
Beyond circulating copies of the revaluation report, and the 
late Secretary’s criticism of it, to the, shareholders nothing has 
come of the inquiiy into the value of the property the 
Directors have not filtered the Block and Stock Accounts in 
accordance with it, nor expressed any opinion of their own in 
the matter It seems desirable that professional advice should 
be taken as to the state of the Capitd Account 

I have dweit^ at length on the history and affairs of the 
Dehra Ddn 1 e^A Company, both because the gallant struggle 
It has made for existence seems to have general interest, and 
because a large body of persons, both in India and at Home 
may like to have the past recalled to memory, and contrasted 
with the present Theie are 139 shareholders, many of whom, 
now at home, played distinguished parts in India, chiefly by 
service in the aimy I find eighteen Generals on the list, and 
a good many military officers of lower rank, and the Civil Ser¬ 
vice and Medi al Departments are well repiesented , and many 
individuals and families who have permanently settled in India 
have a considerable stake in the Company Two obvious morals 
suggested by the history of the Company hardly require to 
be pointed Always be distrustful of the value a seller puts 
upon his property, and of his statements in regard 4 ^‘its capabili¬ 
ties , and never attempt to work an mdjistr^u€h as tea except 
by skilled agency Mr Ross, in his rent rate report alieady 
quoted from, said — 

In the earlier times the tea planters had themselves alone to 
blame for want of success they *were inexperienced, and did not 
realise that tea planting required special knowledge Any body who 
presented himself was accepted as a manager In one or two notable 
instances the managers were old ship captains who had been at sea 
ever since they were boys, and finding age Creeping on tRfem settled 
down as managers of tea estates Immense areas were planted out, 
not properly tended or looked after, and so, although at that time 
there was a ready sale for \ea at two rupees a pound” (the writer m 
the Calcutta Revte^o of 1858 said five shillings a pound)*' plantation 
after plantation came to rum At one time 100 rupee shares in a lead 
mg Company could be bought for 5 or 6 ruoees This evil after a time 
righted itself The sea captains died off or were supplanted , intelligent 
men, well up to their woik, trained agriculturists and botanists ”(') 
" were alone^^employed as managers ” 
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The same conditions used to prevail even in Assam Jfn the 
** sixties ” 1 was one of the original shaieholders of a Company 
with even a larger capital than that of the Dehra Diin Com¬ 
pany, whose “ Block ” was formed by buying up, at high prices, 
a number of gardens in Assam which had been recently plant¬ 
ed out I paid up some ninety 01 more rupees per cent of t\jp 
nominal value of the shares, and for a few years enjoyed a 
dividend of about 2 per cent, I think The dividends, then 
ceased the value of the shares dropped rapidly, until they 
were quoted at seven rupees each , and after some years they 
rose to sixty or sixty-five rupees, when I sold out The Com¬ 
pany still struggles on, but pays no dividend , and yet the 
shares are quoted at forty-five rupees, so I suppose its future 
IS nob utterly hopeless It would *be interesting to trace its 
history, and to ascertain the prices paid for their shares by all 
the present holders this investigation mightjjBJteal the secret 
of the C«mpafiy s prolonged existence 

The only other Joint Stock Company f6r the production of 
tea, now existing in the Diin is— The East Hopetown Estate 
Company, Ltvnted, the land belonging to which is part of the 
East Hopetown Section of the original Hopetown Grant of 
1838, mentioned in a previous article I cannot trace all the 
transfers of this property after it was sold by Mr Lindsay in 
1850, but in 1873 It belonged to the Dehra Diin Tea Company, 
Limited^ with whose other property it marched, and it was then 
sold by that Company to the Revd J S Woodside, of the 
American Presbyterian Mission Dehra Dun, for the sum of 
Rs 200,000 The purpose for which Mr Woodside bought the 
property for the Mission, was to found a Native Christian Colo¬ 
ny Mr Williams mentions this as an enterprise which “de¬ 
serves be signalised on account of its daring, iCfor no other 
reason ” ihe area bought was 8,000 acres, and Mf Woodside’s 
plan was to div'ide fhe whole into 1,600 shares of 5 acres each 
The value of one acre being a fraction under Rs 24, a five acre 
share would cost Rs 120, and; said the Prospectus, ‘ parties con¬ 
tributing one share woujd secure the support of a family ” The 
Colony was to be, in fact, a charitable foundation, whose sub¬ 
scribers had the tight of nominating a beneficiary family, so that 
the money in^jestcd would be, Mr Williams said, a 
held in trust by the American Mission The contributions had 
reached Rs 15595 o” the ist March 1873, but Mr Woodside 
took leave to England not long*affer, and the project then lan¬ 
guished 

“ In February 1873 three families were located there, and subse 
quently some others * calling themselves Christians,* strangers to the 
Doon, accepted employment Unfortunately, mosfc of these turned out 
to be vagrants, and took the first opportunity of^bscondfng One of the 
most earnest advocates of the scheme is Mr Login, C £, F R S E, 
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&c, &c, who has written a very enthusiastic letter on the subject 
The marked success of his own experiments in cotton farming renders 
Rim sanguine about the future of the Colony, to the practical working 
of which he generously offers the aid of his own experience 1 my 
self, on the other hand, am of opinion that Mr Login's engineering 
and agricultural skill, even when backed up by Mr Woodside s indorni* 
table energy, can never make such a project succeed, and I should not 
^ be surprised to see the land in the market again before long ' 

Mr Williams’ anticipations were warranted, for the land 
which had been bought for the Colony was soon afterwards sold, 
and the purchasers proceeded to form a tea garden, which be¬ 
came the nucleus of the four hundred acres of tea now belong¬ 
ing to the East Hopetown Estate Company, LimtUd As the 
East Hopetown Estate for some years belonged to a private 
firm, and as, though the enterprise is now a Joint Stock Com¬ 
pany, Limited, it is still essentially a private affair, and the 
shares are never in the market, it would be out of place to say 
much about it " o < 

The older tea garov ns in the D6n were stocked entirely with 
the small-leaved China vauety, and some managers, after trying 
Assam Hybrid, say that the China variety best withstands frost 
The cost of imported tea seed seems to have been considerable, 
and IS an important consideration in forming a garden at such a 
distance from the head-quarters of tea In 1880 Rs 40 a 
maund were paid for Assam Hybrid seed from Assam, and 
Rs 15 to 20 for good China seed from Darjiling In 1881 Assam 
Hybrid seed was imported from Assam and the Dooars at rates 
varying from Rs 25 to Rs 60 a maund , while China seed 
could be bought fiom gardens in the Diin at Rs, 10 a maund 
In 1882 Assam Hybrid seed was imported at rates varying from 
Rs 25 to Rs 40 « 

Owing to'the very variable rainfall, and the oc^ional 
incursion of hot wind from the Punjab,, the yield of tea 
gardens in the Diin is very uncertain THe yfCld per acre of 
the Dehra Diin Tea Company’s garden**, as has already 
been said, varied from 349 lbs in 1889 to 243 lbs in 
1890, 399 lbs in 1891, and 329 lbs in 1892 , 

The rainfall registered in the fifteen years, 1877 to 1891, at 
a station in the Diin a few miles west of Dehra, and in Dehra 
itself was as under 


Station 

1877 

1878 

m 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883* 

1884 

Western Dun 

3647 

67 43 

6405 

62 52 

6957 

4612 

4895 

63 10 

Debra 

* - 

4167 

8362 

rs 36 

84 29 

95 29 

66 8s 

62 77 

8558 
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1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

' # 

Western Oua 

91 32 

6708 

S 3 J 9 

9905 

98 60 

5609 

SO 29 


Dehra 

”993 

DO 

0 

8286 

00 

00 

10946 

9456 

54 82 



It IS difficult to Conjecture why the rainfall should have been 
almost invat lably so much less in the Western Dun than on 
the dividing ridge In 1888 only was the deficiency the other 
way The average rainfall of the above fifteen years for the 
Western Ddn is 64 92 inches, while at Dehra for the same 
peiiod It was 8271 inches In the Settlement Report it Is 
stated that the average of sixteen yeais previous to 1885 had 
been at Dehra, 83 71 inches It is not, however, so much a large 
annual rainfall that is wanted for tea, as a goojj^istribution 
of it Raio is vented in winter and spring^i«<6 moisten the 
ground, and help a flush fo come out on the bushes when the 
weather gets warm And, in the rainy season very heavy and 
continued rain fs not wanted, but rather good falls with inter¬ 
vals of sunshine, but no prolonged breaks 

As already mentioned, one great drawback to the success 
of the tea enterprise in the Diin is the occasional incursion 
of hot wind from the westward, and the reports of the Mana¬ 
gers of the Gardens frequently contain lamentations over the 
disastrous consequences This drawback the tea-planters of 
Bengal and Assam have not to contend with But in the Dun 
an antidote is applied with some success, though I imagine 
it was nature that showed the way Seedlings of the Shtsham 
or Stssu tree (Dalbeugia Stssoo) spring up everywhere in the 
Dun wh^e old trees are found, and the moderate shade they 
cast was found not to be hurtful to the tea bushes „ and pro¬ 
bably the bushea urlUer such shade were found to yield bettcf 
in the hot weather than those in the open Hence nurseries 
of this tree have been established, and many thousands of 
your^ plants have been planted out, not only along the roads, 
but out among the tea bushes They have not yet grown to 
be large trees, but the thinnings and loppings are alieady valu¬ 
able as fuel, and many of the trees will soon yield valuable 
timbe? I have hbard it said that a Sissu tree thirty years old 
IS in the Dun worth thirty rupees The action of the Stssu 
trees seeihs to be two-fold besides giving a certain amount 
of shade from the rays of the sun, they intercept the hot wind 
and cool it 

In a tea kket^ or field, in the cold weather, when the leaves 
have all been shed, the multitude of young Siesu trees with 
their numerous grey-coloured and pendant branches and twigs, 
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produces an effect as if mist or smoke were hanging over the 
bushes, like what landscape painters call ** atmosphere,” but 
winch in many cases, I believe, due to their own defective 
eyesight* I prefer seeing Nature through my spectacles to 
seeing her with my unaided and defective eyes, but 1 can 
^ quite see that a purblind painter, with genius, and the capa¬ 
bility of producing the general effect of the foim and colour 
he finds before him, (an impressionist, is he not called ?), has 
a much easier time of it, without spectacles, than his fellow- 
workei who, with good eyesight, can see the details of nature, 
and is two conscientious to paint" broadly,” or to smear the 
colours on his canvas until the operation results in an indefinite 
maze The Sissu twig haze over the Ddn tea gardens, though 
natural, is yet beautiful, but 1 doubt whether an artist could 
reproduce it faithfully on canvas 

Ex’^vrimental Cultivation of Rhea, 

—I have '^jbovc alluded to experiments in cultivating 
and manufacturing the Rhea plant made by Colonel Tlielwall 
as having failed nearly twenty years ago (Mr Williams says 
the Rhea plant (Bhosmerta mvea)^ grows wild in the Dun, but 
this IS an error Colonel Tlielwall began his expeiiments in 
1867, on the Markham Grant, in the Eastern Diin, but he 
failed to induce his partners in that estate to contribute to 
the outlay In 1871 he engaged the late M Nagoua, a mecha¬ 
nical engineer, to look after the machinery already on the 
estate M Nagoua came out to Calcutta in that year for the 
purpose of competing for the prize of Rs 50,000 which the 
Government of India had offered for the production of Rhea 
fibre in the condition required by manufacturers in Europe 
M Nagoua remained at the Markham Grant as JManager 
for many yeais after Colonel Thelwall abandoned his experi¬ 
ments, and piobably continued to study-thorsubject of Rhea 
manufacture, for he was one of the competitors at the renewed 
trials of inventions which wexe held by the Government of 
India at Saharanpur in September 1879, and he supplied a 
considerable quantity of Rhea stems for the trials, which must 
have been from a special revival of the cultivation on the 
Markham Grant At these tiials a machine invented, or ex¬ 
hibited, by M Nagoua himself, was adjudgv,d to be the best 
It fell short of satisfying the requirements fixed by Govern¬ 
ment, which among otLer? included production at a certain 
maximum price per ton, but nevertheless it possessed such 
comparative merits that an award was made to M Nagoua of 
Rs 5,000, instead of the sum of Rs 50,000 which had been 
offered M Nagoua claimed to have been the first peison 
to “get ^ macjiine for the preparation of Rhea fibre invented 
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in London " But some years after the trials of 1879 he said 
h^ had never yet seen a machine that was effectual • 

I was present at the Rhea trials held in 1879, at Saharanpur, 
and then studied the question What was then wanted by^ 
manufacturers in Europe was merely the rough separation of 
the bark, which contains the fibre, from the wood and pith of 
the stems of the plant, and sufficient extraction of the gummy 
sap to permit of the strips of bark being sent home in bales 
without detenoi ation qf the fibre by fermentation M Nagoua 
and one or two others of the competitors seemed to effect 
this, but when the committee, which included Mr Angus 
Campbell, MICE, and another *Engineer, went into the 
question, and framed estimates of the cost of preparation of 
the fibre on a large scale by each process, it w§^»rtibund that 
the cost would be quite prohibitory Othe-^a’^bf the competi¬ 
tors, notably a Dutchman, who brought a ^series of elaborate 
machines all the way from Java, attempted to manufacture 
the fibre in a state for spinning and turned out beautifully white 
silky stuff, but the strength of the fibre seemed to have been 
great diminished by the chemical process to which it had 
been, submitted Moreover, the manufacturers at home did 
not want this, for they wished to keep the profit of preparing 
the raw material to themselves 

The Rhea plant used at the Saharunpoie trials was chiefly 
grown in the fields attached to the Botanical Garden , but, as I 
have said, some was raised in the Dun and some was even got up 
by passenger train, from the Calcutta Botanical Garden This 
latter supply arrived in too dry a state , but it was much the 
best in quality, having been grown in the climate most suitable 
to the plant Ihe plant grown at Saharanpore and.in the Dfln 
was pronounced' by* the competitors to be bad, and I believe 
the outturn of fibre also proved that it was so Rhea requires 
a climate in which the stems c^n grow rapidly, and unchecked 
by*irregularities of raiqfall.and alternations of drought such 
as are liable to happen in the North-Western Provinces , and 
the supply produced in these parts was found to have grown 
by Jts and st^ts, and the stems therefore had unequal and 
generally too short intervals between the nodes, with the con¬ 
sequence that long enough fibres could not be extracted by 
any of the competing processes •TRis plant had been grown 
or matured in the rainy season, and irrigated when necessary, 
and yet it was bad, a warm and steadily damp climate being 
necessary for its welfare After the experience gained in 
1879, It would be futile ever again to attempt to^rovv Rhea 
in the Diin, even should a machine for theipreparation of the 
fibre ever |pe invented which would satisfy the requirements 
of the home market Yet, in the Report on the last Settle¬ 
ment,Baker wrote — 
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Rhea cultivation has also been tried in the Eastern Ddn There 
IS no difficulty in growing the plant, but, in spite of fhe reward of 
offered by the Government of India, machinery has not y^t 
been set up to produce dressed fibre at remunerative rates Further 
, experiments with Rhea are, 1 believe, contemplated on the Markham 
Grant ’* 

I don’t think such further experiments ever were tried on 
the Markham Grant, and I believe none such are now in con¬ 
templation. 

C W Hope 



Art IV^THE ADMINISTRATION AND ADMINIS¬ 
TRATIVE LAW OF ITALY. 

{Cohtinued from July 1893 No 193) 

The Civil Administration, 

T he Civil Administration is concerned mainly with the 
limitations which it is necessary to impose on the funda¬ 
mental rights and liberties of private citizens — 

I The right of equality^ 

2 The right of liberty, 

1 Liberty of action 
• 11 Liberty of conscience 
111 Libe»ty of discussion^ 

3 The Right of property 

It should be explained that equality means equality tn 
law and not in point of fact Men differ in their faculties 
and in the application thereof ergo there must always be in¬ 
equality in point of fact But equality means that all are 
equal in the eyes of the law ,* every man can aspire to Civil 
and Military posts, can exercise any profession or industry 
he pleases, there are no privileges or distinctions of classes, 
and ail are subject to the same penalties for the same offences 
The Civil Administration will be described under the following 
heads — 

I Public Health and Sanitary Administration 
II Public Security 

Ill Religion Public Instruction, and the Press 
IV Lai^our^Industries, and Commerce * 

V Communications and Transport 
VI, State Supervision,of Private Property and Social 
• Institutions 

I Public Health and*Sanitary Administration 

The Sanitary Administration —The Sanitary Administration 
IS under the A|inister .of the Interior, and is carried on by 
the Prefects^ Sub-Prefects and Smdacs, assisted by Sanitary 
Boards or Committees for provinces, districts, and municipal¬ 
ities respectively The Minister *is‘assisted by a central or 
superior Board The lowest grade of Committees, namely, 
those in municipalities, consist of eight members in com¬ 
munes which have a population of io,ocx3 or more, and of 
four members in other communes * 

* In the Courts in Italy the words ** jba leggc ^ eguale per tuttiare 
written up above the President's seat 
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Exerase of the Professions of Medians^ Surgery, &c, —Doctors, 
surgeons,, phlebotomists, midwives, dentists, and veterinary 
surgeons are not allowed to practise unless they have obtained 
a certificate of fitness in one of the univeisities or special 
Schools of the State, and have been registered in the municipal 
office of the commune in which they are domiciled Doctors 
are bound to inform the Sindac when any illness of an 
evidently dangerous and contagious nature appears in their 
commune The Sindac must inform the Prefect, at the same 
time taking any measures which the Municipal Committee 
of Health may consider urgent The Prefect is bound to 
inform the Provincial Board of Health and the Minister of the 
Interior, in case any further measures are required 

Di«gg’sts must hold diplomas of fitness, and must also 
hold a special » ^^nse from the Piefcct They are bound to keep 
all poisons in closcu receptacles T 1 e Prefect can, whenever 
he thinks fit, order any druggist’s shop to be inspected by a 
doctor and a druggist accompanied by the Sindac Such 
visits must be suddenly m ide, and without any previous 
warning For the encouragement of sanitation in the smaller 
communes, the Bank of Deposits and Loans is authorised, by 
a law of the 14th July 1887, to give loans to communes 
containing less than 10,000 inhabitants The loans aie repay¬ 
able in 30 yeais at the outside, and bear an interest of 3 per 
cent , and the State makes up to the Bank any dififeiences 
between this rate of interest and the market rate 

The Employment of Children —With the object of removing 
obstacles to the full development of the physical and intellec¬ 
tual powers of children, their employment under the age of 
nine is absolutely forbidden*, if employed 111 caves or mines, 
they must be at least ten Children cver^ nine and under 
fifteen cannot be employed unless they have been certified 
to be fit for the particular employment by doctors deputed 
by the District Boaids of Health Special restrictions are 
laid down and special precautions taken in the case of children 
under fifteen employed in certain dangerous and unhealthy 
occupations, such as the manufacture of gunpowder and the 
grinding and refinement of sulphur Childr-n over nine, but 
under twelve years of age, cannot be employed for more than 
eight hours a day A fine^of from 50 to 100 lira (and double 
in case of a second offence) may be imposed for each child 
illegally employed It is punishable with imprisonment as 
well as fine to make over to or take from others children 
under the agq of eighteen, for the purpose of their being 
cmployedMii wandering (girovaghe) occupations 

* In India the age used to be seven, but has been raised to nine by Act 
}CI of 1891, which amends Act XV of i 83 i 
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Dangerous or Inconvenient Industries —As regards, industries, 
such as the manufacture of gunpowder, dynamite hiewoiksf 
and matches, and occupations causing a considerable^noise, 
it i^rovided that the Piovincial Deputation may, at the request 
of the municipal body, or of any private inteiested person, 
declare what manufactuies, workshops or store-houses shall 
be consideied unhealthy, dangerous, or inconvenient, and 
fiom the date of such declaration, if approved by the Prefect, 
such manufactures, workshops, or store-houses are forbidden 
In Milan not more than 300 hties of pettoleum, or 6o litres 
of other inflammable 'iquids, can be stored in one place 
Such liquids must be kept in metal receptacles, and cannot be 
earned about before sunset or after dawn 

Duties 0/ Local Sanitary Authorities —With the exception 
of the few laws above referred to, and otheis reld^iQQ„mM) 
quarantine and fither prec lutions for preventing spread of 
epidemic diseases, and the* law of the 15th January 1885, 
dealing with the sanitation of communes, tlie State leaves the 
dllect supervision of the public health to the local authority, 
as being the most neaily interested and acquainted with the 
best means of applying remedies The Government for the 
most pait restricts itself to giving advice and seeing that the 
local authority frames and enfoices suitable sanitary regulations 
The Municipal Boards of Health are bound to look after the 
cleaning and lighting of the roads and the cleansing of wells 
and drains, and to keep a vigilant eye on food and drink, 
habitations, theatres, and other places of amusement, wander¬ 
ing dogs, burials and cemeteries Theie is a rule that houses 
must be constructed so as to let in light and an and newly-^ 
built or iPstoied houses cannot be occupied until the Municipa- 
ity, after hearing the loc il Sanitary Committee, declares them 
to be habitable ,Theire aie vigoious rules for the supervision 
of slaughter-houses and the destruction of fruit which is 
rotten or unhealthy from unnpcncss, the me it of animals 
which have died of disease* adulteiated grim, rotten vegetables, 
and food o*r drink mixed wrth heterogeneous or injurious 
substances 

No body cm be buried or autopiy performed, unless death 
has been certified by the 'Sanitary Oflfici il deputed for that 
purpose by the municipal authority * Eveiy commune rau'-t 
have its own cemeterj- at a distance,of at least 200 metres 

^ Theit IS no law in India prohibiting the immediate buintiig of a dead 
body The bodies of murdered persons aie often so burnt, ind that m 
spite of the piohibition of the Chowkid ir The murder 1 self must be 
proved before a person can be convicted of causing disappeirance of 
evidence under Section 201 Penal Code The burning of* the Jbody often 
prevents proof of the murder by destroying the principal evidence of it 
VOL XC|VII 18 
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from any group of dwellings containing more than 200 
persons, and in such a situation that the prevailing wind does 
not blow towards the houses. No new cemetery can be 
establfshed without the permission of the Prefect, who nay 
also permit sepulture in piivatc chapels in the country After 
hearing the Provincial Board of Health, he may also for excep¬ 
tional reasons permit other methods of burying, preserving, or 
destroying bodies, including cremation 

The Pellagra —The Pellagra is an endemic malady, similar 
to the malaria of Bengal It is principally prevalent in the 
valley of the Lower Po It seems to have been imported 
from Spain in the middle of the i8th century along with the 
cultivation of maize, «id the disease steadily extended as this 
cultivation extended the geography ot the one is the 
g^og^^hy of the other Only the Neapolitan Provinces, Sicily 
and Sarcr’^?., are free fiom this scourge As regards the 
etiology of the aisease, it is attribui^ed to the bad and insuffi¬ 
cient food of the peasantiy, and the consumption of maize 
which has become bad, or is not well matuied and dried 
By a decree of the 23rd March 1884, the Government urged 
municipalities, agrainn committees, and other public bodies 
to start economical drying ovens for the aitificial ripening of 
the maize, at the same time lequiring them to meet htt'lf the 
expenses The Government also gives special grants for 
cheap kitchens est iblished for the benefit of the agricultural 
classes, and also for other institutions intended to remove the 
causes of the Pellagra Applications for grants are made 
through the Prefects of Provinces to the Minister of Industry, 
Agriculture, and Commerce 

• II. Public Security. 

Scope qnd Methods of the AdmimstrpiUon —The laws and 
rules under this head have for their objdct the maintenance 
of public order and the protection of citizens and their property 
The Penal Code and judicial icpres^ion are now substituted 
for the arbitrary rules formerly in vogue, and it isr considered 
by the best modern jurists that the protection of the rights 
of the individual should be sought not so much in suppres¬ 
sion as in a well-planned preventive system ,7'he true pqnciple 
for observance is that the liberty and the property of the 
citizen must not be restricted or attacked, except where either 
the one or the other is feally dangerous to the liberty and 
property of others, or to the public order, which itself is 
the safeguard of each man’s liberty and property The 
administration of public security is called on to repress only 
when it cannot prevent, and its agents are considered deser¬ 
ving of credit i.whenever they succeed in preventing any 
particular offence , 
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The AdmimstraHve Body —The direction of the Public 
Security is carried on by the Prefects, Sub-Prefects, Quaestors, 
Injectors and Delegates, and the whole department is’under 
the Minister of the Interior There are Quaestors only in 
those towns which have more than 60,000 inhabitants In 
communes where there is not a separate ofificial, the Sindac 
performs the duties under the direction of the Prefect or 
Sub-Picfect The active service connected with this dcpait- 
ment is performed by a body of guards on foot in Sicily 
there are mounted guards also Their special duty is to 
supervise meetings and assemblages, the manufacture and sale 
of arms and munitions of war, places of amusement, inns, 
caft^b, taverns and similar establishments, and to keep an eye 
on idlers, vagrvnts, mendicants, and previously coj^jjWiJAed* 
persons 

Meetings ^nd hssemblages^ —Meetings {rinmont] are a conse¬ 
quence of the right of association, and are convened for the 
discussion of common inteiests , an assemblage {Passembra 
fnenid) is also a meeting, but it is of a more accidenLil charac¬ 
ter, and not bound by any special interest The right of 
meeting peaceably and without arms is one of the guaranteed 
rights gf the btatute of the Constitution But the Government 
IS empowered to make rules to prevent these meetings from 
becoming a source of danger to the security of the State or 
the citizens, and it is the duty of the agents of Public Security 
to see that these rules are observed This qualification leaves 
the administration quite unhampered, as they aic the judges, 
without appeal, of the necessity for enforcing the rules 
Meetings and assemblages cannot be dispersed except after 
three formal wainings, each preceded by beat of drum or 
trumpet sound , but thi^ formality is dispensed with fn cases 
of revolt or opposition 

Manufacture^ bale and Carrying of Arms —Any person 
wishiijg to possess or collect aims must inform the locai 
political auPhority, while the Prefect s consent is necessary foi 
manufacture or importation from other countries Treacherous 
(tnsidiosa) arms are absolutely forbidden, and they cannot be 
either fnanufactur'jd or imported trom abroad, without a 
special license*from the Minister of the Interior Those arms 
are called f insidious," winch are easily concealed, such as 
daggers, poignaids, rapicr-sticks, an 3 levolvers 

Citizens are forbidden to go armed, because in a well con¬ 
stituted society aims are useless to the person ciirying them 
and dangerous to otheis If in special cases arms^are lequired 
as a measure of precaution, the necessary permission can be 
obtained from the political authoiity of th# district, this 
permission iayts for a year, but can at any time be revoked 
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•by the Prefect on grounds of public security It cannot be 
accorded to persons under i6, nor to those who cannot get a 
certificate of good conduct from the Sindac The mani^fac- 
ture and transport of explosive powders is regulated by a 
Regulation of the iSth May 1865 

Places of Amusement, Inns, Ca/Is, &c —Such places cannot 
be opened without a special license, and they are under the 
supervision of the Agents of Public Secuiity Licenses are 
granted by the political authority of the district, that 
is, the Sub Prefect or Quaestor, after hearing the opinion 
of the Municipal Committee, in case of refusal, there is an 
appeal to the Prefect t Licenses are in force for a year, and 
must be presented for renewal in the month of December 
''Eorepses are always personal, and are not transferable These 
places aic <»''onsidered public and may at any time be entered 
by the Agents of Public Security^ 

Keepers of hotels, inns, and lodging-houses must, within 
24 hours, inform the local official of puUic secuiity of the 
at rival or departure of then inmates 

Dangerous Persons —At the request of the authority of Pub¬ 
lic Health, the Preetor may summon before him persons said 
to be idlers and vagi ants or suspected to be cheats or rogues 
If he finds the allegation coirect, he warns them to take to some 
regular employment undei thieatof prosecution under the Penal 
Code The Prefect or the Minister of the Inteiior can fix the 
domicile in the case of those convicted Persons convicted of 
certain offences, especially those against public secuiity,lobbery, 
and unlawful associations, can be compelled to live m a certain 
place four three years from the date of their release They 
cannot change their residence without the consent of the 
political authority of the district, they must show their card 
of identity when called for by the carbineers or officers of 
Public Health, and they must obey orders as to not appearing 
in certain places, not going out at certain hours, not carrying 
arms or sticks, not associating ,vith certain peisods, and other 
rules of a similar nature 

The authorities of Public Security also supervise those 
persons who gain a living by peripatetic OGi*‘upations, and must 
see that they do not keep with them, in the e'kercise of such 
occupations, the children of others under 18 years of age 
Emigration and Immigration —Emigration is of two kinds, 
proper or permanent, and temporary In 1888 the number of 
permanent emigrants from Italy was 85,355, while that of 
temporary emigrants was 82,474 The piovinces from which 
there us most temporary emigration are Venice, Piedmont, 
and Upper Lombardy Permanent emigration principally 
takes place from Liguria, Campobasso, Cosenza,i Potenza and 
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Salerno Tliere is scarcely any emigration from Tuscany, 
and none from Rome • 

Liberty to Emigrate—‘Iti former times economic prejudices 
and*incorrect notions of public law induced States to place 
obstacles in the way of emigration But the maxim nemo 
potest exiiere patriam is no longer in force in its entirety The • 
economists of the iSth century looked upon the population 
as one of the principal factors of the national wealth So it 
was that unauthorized emigration was severely punished, and 
as late as 1832 a law was promulgated, which threatened with 
the confiscation of thei property all who emigrated without 
permission 

It IS now a well-established principle in the public law of 
civilised nations that every man may go wherever he thinks 
there is the best opening for his activity and talents 
this principle thece are some exceptions — 

1 A man may not em*grate m fraud of military service 

This of course applies to countries in which there 
is sorfre sort of compulsory service A circular of 
the Minister of W ir directs that permission to emi¬ 
grate shall not be given to those who have not yet 
perfoimed their quota of military service, except 
• for grave reasons of family, study, commerce, or 
profession 

2 A man may not emigrate, if he is “ wanted ” for any 

offence 

3 In Northern Italy it is considered that unpaid debts 

and the unfulfilled contractual or customary engage¬ 
ments of t];ie peasantry with their landlords con¬ 
stitute a sufficient reason for refusing passports 
and the certificate of “ nu//a osta ” < no obstacle) 

4 The sanit''ry ®fficials of ports can prevent sick persons, 

01 women in an advanced state of pregnancy, from 
embaiking ^ , 

But, of course, there is ’nothing to prevent clandestine emi¬ 
gration * 

As regards the protection afforded to emigrants, art 64 of 
the law of Public Security provides that no emigration agency 
can bef opened without a license from the political authority of 
the district, and such licenses can only be given to persons of 
good chsK-acter Apart from this^vigilance over agencies, the 
Government cannot directly interfere, but they can and do 
interfere if they think the emigrants are not aware of the real 
life they are going to lead In 1880, owing to the dark and foul 
incidents attending the colonization of Port Britop, the Govern¬ 
ment altogether prohibited the giving of passportar for that 
destination * 
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T 4 iere is very little permanent immigration There is some 
from Switzerland and Germany for purposes of commerce, 
and there is some immigration for political causes from the 
Italian provinces subject to Austria 

III, Religion, Public Instruction, and the Press 

The State must respect liberty of conscience, and has no 
business to decide what is the best or most convenient religion 
for Its citizens The religious sentiment is increased, and the 
purity of leligion preserved, when one religion can watch 
another with rival and jealous eyes , Moreover, experience 
shows that, in those countries where the greatest liberty is 
accorded, the various sects live in the greatest harmony , 
whereas, when a privileged position is given to one religion, 
as in Russia, persecutions of the heterodox are fiequent The 
absent-^j^eligious sentiment in a State is considered to be 
an evil, as tenoxng to anaichy and socialism, the masses, thiust 
out from the piosp^ct of Paradise and eternal happiness, think 
that they must enjoy during their lives their ^haie of the good 
things of this world 

Cutliohc Church —The Statute declares that the Catholic 
religion is the only icligion of the Stale , but this poition of 
the Statute has become a dead letter It is, neveithcloss, the 
religion piofessed by the laige majoiity of Italians 

The kingdom of Italy is divided into 46 arch dioceses, not 
counting the Holy Chair, with an arch-bishop at the head of each 
There aie 193 bishops, and under them aic rectoiicsoi vicarages 
{parochhte 0 vicarte) Under the law of the 13th May 1871, 
the Supreme Pontiff can freely correspond with the episcopate 
and with the whole Catholic world, without any interference 
on the part of Government, and for such purpose can establish 
postal and telegraph offices in his own jresidence His person 
is as s icred and inviolable as that of the king, and his palaces 
enjoy an immunity from the jinisdiction of the Public Force 
His envoys enjoy all the pierogatives and immunities assured 
by inteinational law to ambissadors Othei states have an 
interest m the Roman Pontiff not being dependent on one 
particular state , so tint his privileged position does not really 
contiadict the geneial piinciple of tire equahty of all religions 
before the State 

Public Imtruction —The law of the 13th November 1859 is 
still the basis of public instruction, though paits of it have not 
been extended to the whole kingdom According to this law, 
instiuction is div ded into the following classes — 

1 Elementary oi primary, le, reading, writing, and arith¬ 

metic , 

2 Middle or Secondaiy, which is subdivided into 

a Technical or Professional, imparto j in technical 
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and professional schools and technical inst!-* 
tutes to those who wish to devote themselves 
• to certain deparments of the public service, 

industries, commerce, and the conduct of 
agiicultural matters, 

b Classical, which is given in gymnasia and lycea, 
and prepares youths for the superior instruc¬ 
tion 

3 Superior, for the cultivation of science and letters, and 

for the preparation of students for certain public 
offices and special professions , 

4 Normal or Teaching, for the tra#ning of teachers 
Elementary Instruction Compulsory and Free —Elementary 

instruction is of two kinds, inferior and superior, each of.v 
IS completed in two years The law makes popul"* instruction 
obligatory in* the common interests for it is the interest of civil 
society that every citizen should draw the greatest profit from 
the intellectual forces which nature has given him, and thereby 
increase the total pioduction and the national wealth Ignor¬ 
ance is an evil not only to the individual, but to society as well 
It IS, then, the duty of the State to promote popular instruction 
as a me^ns of social defence Children who have completed their 
Sixth year must be sent to the communal schools under penalty 
of a fine of from 50 centimes to 10 liia, but parents have the 
option of sending them to piivate schools or giving them 
private instruction at home Fines are credited to the commune 
and constitute a fund for rewards and aid to deserving pupils 
It IS jubt th it society should pay for elementary instruction 
in countries governed by popular suffrage, as any cituen may 
be called to the political functions of electors, jurors, adminis¬ 
trators of communes and religious institutions It is also argued 
that education diminishes offences, especially those against pro¬ 
perty, so that owners of projierty should not be reluctant to bear 
their thare of the expense But tlie validity of this reasoning is 
not free froth doubt, since vriirfinality depends on a complexity 
of elements , and mere instruction, unaccompanied by educa¬ 
tion in the proper sense of the teim, probably does not better 
popular morality •Commflnes are bound to maintain schools 
in proportion* to their means and the number of inhabitants 
The State-restricts itself to giving assistance to the poorer com¬ 
munes The Bank of Deposits and Loans is authorized to 
lend m ^ney to communes at a small rate of interest, the State 
making good to the Bank the difference between such rate and 
the normal rate 

There are educational boards, whose duty if is t© see that 
municipalities do their duty in instituting Snd maintaining 
schools , and, attached to the Ministry of Public Instruction, is 
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9 consultative commission for the decision of disputes between 
the educational boards and the communes or the teachers 

The* masters of elementary schools are entitled to a pension 
after 25 years’ seivice in the public schools of any commune 
The pension is fixed on the mean of the minimum stipends 
attaching to the offices held by the teacher o nng the last five 
years of his service 

Middle or Secondary Instruction 

As such instruction and more sosuperioi instiuction) enables 
youths to enter lucrative professions, it is only just that those 
who piofit by it should bear at any rite a poition of the 
expense But there aie always some free posts and scholarships 
f^r clever youths, who happen to be poor 

l^tfucUon — The piofcssors of superior institutions 
are either or extraordinary The foirtiei aie nominated 

by the king on tht. ground of their examin itions or degrees , but 
the king is also at liberty to give preference to tliose who have 
gained a reputation for great merit by their woiks, discoveiics, or 
teaching in the subjects which they will hive to teach The 
extraordinaiy piofessors are nominated by the Minister on either 
ground In order to guarantee the libeity of instruction^and to 
favour the progiess of science, the ordinary professors enjoy a 
quasi-immoveability , that is, they cannot be suspended or 
removed, except for fixed causes and by a special procedure 

Normal Schools —Noimal schools, for the training of teachers, 
are of two grades, supenot and infenor, according to the 
diploma wished for The provinces are obliged to give a cer¬ 
tain minimum sum in the shape of giarts for the support of 
these schools It is considered by m iny that these giants do a 
distinct i,njury to industiy and commetee by drawing away 
men who might otherwise go 111 for t‘nosC pursuits, and that 
they moreover create a class of misplaced and discontented 
men • 

Tke admimstratton of Public Instruction centre of the 
educational administration is the Minister of Public Instruction 
He IS assisted by — 

1 A superior Council of Public Instrufition, comppsed of 

32 members, of whom 16 art chosen ^y the Minis¬ 
ter, while the remainder are chosen by the ordinary 
and extraortlmary piofessors of the universities 
and superior schools 

2 By a central State Inspectorate for middle and ele- 

mentaiy instruction 

As reg^ard» the local administration, there are rectors for each 
University, for«middIe, classical, technical, noimal, and elemen- 
lory schools, a State Inspector and a provincial educational 
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council, composed of 12 members, Including the Inspector'and 
the Prefect, and for technical and nautical institutions there fs 
a committee of vigilance For elementiay and popular schools 
there is also in each capital of a district an inspector, and in 
each mandament one or more scholastic delegates 

The Press —N ■’ 'Ct to schools, the press is the most powerful ’ 
medium of instruction, and especially the periodical press , 
hence the necessity for vigilance on the part of government 
The lilierty of the press is sanctioned by statute, but special 
laws pi event this liberty from degeneiating into abuse No 
person can exercise the typographical or lithographical art, 
without having made a previous declaiation to the local autho> 
iity of Public Security, and no printed or vviitten paper, except 
only such is refer to commerce and notices of sales, &c, can 
be affixed in any public place without the permissi's •f-'llTe 
same authgirity • Every publication must show lae place and 
year of publication, and the name of the p/inter In the case 
of defamation, the author is primarily the object of prosecu¬ 
tion, and subsiSiarily the editor and the printer As regards 
daily papers, the law exacts that every paper must have a res¬ 
ponsible manager, who is compelled to sign the minutes of the 
first copy, and to send it to the Procuratoi of the King at the 
timc*of publ cation It is, thcicfore, impossible for the manager 
to evade his responsibility by any juggling chicanery The 
manager is the scapegoat of offences imputed to the paper, 
and the writers do not share the punishment unless they have 
signed their articles The managers are also bound to insert 
gratuitously, and not later than the second publication, the 
answers of persons ciyticized by name in their papers, provided 
the ans vers do not exceed twice the length of thoaitides to 
which they refer* 

They are 3ls3 behind to insert gratuitously sentences of 
condemnation pronounced against them for violation of the 
press laws, and also, on,payment, anything communicated by 
the* authoti ties 

Theatres —Theatres are a* two-edged weapon They may 
do good by inspiring noble sentiments, and they may do harm 
by painting vice in attractive colours No one can give any 
public spectgcle tvithout having fiist obtained a proper license 
from the local authority of Public Health , which license is only 
given if*the building be secure aad* so constructed that the 
spectators can easily escape in case of fire, and also subject to 
the condition that the ciedulity of the spectators is not abused, 

° Such a provision would be very wholesome m India N itive editors, 
who nisei t defamatory articles from corrupt or m ilicfous iv>nces, often 
refuse to insert answers ur collections of mis statements buch refusal is 
in Italy a pe|al offence 
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and that no object ts exposed which can offend modesty or 
good manners, or cause disgust 

If the^press requires supervision, fortiori it is necessary 
to subject dramatic and corcogiaphic representations to preven¬ 
tive censorship Written books are directed only to the in- 
'telhgence of a few select readers , while theatrical representa¬ 
tions appeal to the intelligence and senses of masses of spec¬ 
tators (many very ignoiant), collected in one place, easily fas¬ 
cinated by the eloquence of the language, and carried away by 
the ardour of the acting In Italy no piece can be played, 
unless it has first been approved and passed by the Prefect 

The supervision of thcatiical performances is the province 
of the local authority of Public Security He is entitled to a 
bo^ just as the Prefect and Sub Prefect , in case of tumult 
or disOrcrtr»v he can suspend the peiformance and clear the 
theatre , and it the disorder has had its origin in any non ful¬ 
filment of promises on the part of the manager, he is em¬ 
powered to Older the return of the entrance money 

IV Larour, Industry and Commerce. 

The liberty of work is the pivot on which hangs the econo¬ 
mic legislation of civili/ed peoples, and the national govern¬ 
ments in Italy have never opposed any obstacles to such li¬ 
berty Some privileged corporations were introduced after 
Italy became the prey of foreigners, but they have all dis¬ 
appeared, the last, that of the poiters (Jachhini) of the Port of 
Genoa, having been suppressed in 1879 

It IS the duty of the administration to remove all obstacles 
to the development of industry and coiemcrce, to make com¬ 
munications, to establish or promote special schools, to guard 
the public confidence, the security and health of the citizens, 
and the public finances As regaids the •'pufelic confidence, it 
will be seen later that the manufacture of weights and mea¬ 
sures is subject to certain conditions, as regards security the 
restrictions on the manufacture of arms, &c, have h<:en point¬ 
ed out , as regards health, the rules regarding unhealthy or 
dangerous manufactures have been referred to , and it has also 
been seen that in the interests of the revenue, the Government 
has reserved certain monopolies to itself, suclt as«the s^e of 
salt and tabacco, and places some other industries under the 
permanent vigilance of its agi^nts of finance, such as tKe manu¬ 
facture of bcei, gaseous waters, spirits, and indigenous sugar 
Workmen —Every workman was formerly bound to keep a 
book (provided by the authorities of Public Security), which 
was a sort of lunning history of his life and services as a work¬ 
man , but ftow such a book need not be kept, except at the re¬ 
quest of the workman or of employers It is, how^rcr, obliga- 
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tory on all large employers to send to the authorities of Pub\,ic 
Security, within the first five days of each month, a list of the 
workmen who have either entered or left their service 
y^omhnatwns —The Penal Code punishes combinations of 
masters or workmen , in the former case, if they tend to an un-, 
just and abusive diminution of wages, and in the latter, if they 
aim at suspending, impeding or preventing work without reason¬ 
able cause But, as a matter of fact, such combinations are not 
brought before the Courts, if their originators are quiet and do 
not have recourse to intimidation or violence 

Industries 

Industries may be divided into four classes — 

1 Exti active 

2 Agrarian or Rural - * 

3 Manufacturing 

4 Commercial • ^ 

I Extractive Industry 

Extractive industry comprises hunting, fishing, and mining 
By the chase and by fishing, we bring under our subjection 
savage animals, that is, those which by instinct live far from 
man,,and do not suffer scivitude, and also, by way of excep¬ 
tion, tame or domesticated animals, which have left their 
masters, and aie not found by him within two days, in 
the case of apes, or within twenty days, in the case of 
other animals * Game belongs to the man who takes it 
even on the land of anothci, if such land be un walled or un¬ 
fenced The proprietor can forbid ingress, and claim compen¬ 
sation for damage, but he cannot claim any right to wild ani¬ 
mals, which run about on his land, and which another person 
has taken , * 

The administrK’tion must exercise a continuous vigilance 
over both sport and fishing, as the gross ignorance of the littoral 
population induces them to take before maturity the natural 
riches of our waters, and the indiscriminate destruction of in¬ 
sectivorous buds is one of the chief causes of bad agriculture 
Legislation regarding fishing —The principal law which regu- 
latesjisheries is .that of the 4th March 1877 This law was 
made more •specific and amplified by the regulations of the 
13th Noyember 1882, lelating to sea fishing, of the 15th March 
1884 dealing with lake and river fifehfng, of the 19th September 
1884 leferring to fisheries in tlie waters which bathe the Italian 
and Swiss territories, and lastly by the convention with Austria- 
Hungary of the 9th August 1883, ratified on the 23rd January 
1885, which relates to fishing in the Lago fli Garda The 
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effect of these laws is that m public waters, (national, provincial, 
01 communal), and also in private waters which have a direct 
communication with public waters, it is forbidden to fish with 
dynamite or other explosive materials, or to throw into fhe 
f water any substances likely to stupefy or kill fish and other 
aquatic animals There is also a general prohibition against 
fishing for or selling spawn, new fish and ofher aquatic animals 
which have not arrived at certain dimensions Finally, to 
favour the multiplication of fish, fishing in general, or for 
certain sorts of fish, is forbidden in some months of the year 

The person who discovers a coral 'bank in the waters of 
the State will, if he duly informs the local maritime authority, 
and attends to the curtivation, have the exclusive right to 
|Vt second season following that in 

which lie" has made the discovery When, among several 
claimants, it cannot be ascertained who fii^t discovered the 
reef, he who has fiAt given notice is, for administrative pur¬ 
poses, considered to be the discoveiei 

River and Lake Fisheries —In public waters (not subject 
to private rights or to regular fishery grants) the first occupant 
of any particular post for fishing* has the right to maintain 
it exclusively for all time ithat he fishes), and for such space 
as IS necessary for the enjoyment and full development of 
the means of fishing 

But where a post for fishing already exists in any basin 
or course of water, another post cannot be established within 
a lesser distance than twice the length of the former Any 
hedge, net, or other fixed or moveable apparatus for fishing 
must not Qxtend to more than half the width of the river, 
measured at right angles fiom the banks , and in*any case 
there muct always remain between the two extremities of 
any such apparatus a space of not less thail’ one metre for the 
free passage of fish In some rivers the space fixed is larger 
ex gr in the river Adda, in the Prov.nce of Sondno, the width 
to be left IS fixed at 5^ metres It i*- forbidden to pull up, by 
fishing, grasses or roots, or to disturb the bottom of the water , 
and consequently dragging nets, which might do so, are prohi¬ 
bited Moreover, no one can introduce a new kind of fish 
into any lake or course of water without first getting the per¬ 
mission of the Prefect 

When an extraordinaiy mortality affects some particular 

* There can be no doubt that the fishing villages (called kholas in East¬ 
ern Bengal) along the banks of laige navigable rivers enjoy fishery ease¬ 
ments and have a right to remain at the posts they have occupied from 
aenerationst Some zemindars attempt to treat the^e fishermen as if they 
rad not even a ri^ht of occupancy, and lease the posts to outsiders if 
iMegai demands for enhanced rent aie not complied with 
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kind of fish or other aquatic animal, the Prefect, after hearing 
the Provincial Deputation and Chamber of Commerce, cdn 
pqahibit the fishery for such time as he thmks fit 
There are certain close seasons For instance, the taking 
and sale of shell-fish is forbidden from the ist November to 
the 31st March In the Lago di Como a^om may not be* 
fished for in the months of May and June, except from an 
hour after sunset on Tuesday up to dawn on Saturday. 

In private waters the fishery belongs to the proprietors 
Laws regarding Gantry &c —There is no uniform law on this 
subject for the whole* kingdom But under various laws, and 
art 712 of the Civil Code, it is forbidden to enter another’s 
land, against his consent, in pursuit'of game Prohibition is 
always presumed in the case of growing crops, and lands en¬ 
closed with walls, hedges or fences of any sort, and wh' 5 n 
a notice is*postdd up declaring the shooting ‘ reserved ” (“caccia 
rtservaia”) * « 

Licenses to shoot or pursue game with nets and in other 
ways are given by the Piefect, the former costing 10 lira and 
the latter from 6 to lOO lira Licenses are peisonal, are valid 
for the whole kingdom for the period of one year, and aie 
only^iven to persons of well-known good character, piovidcd 
they are over 16 years of age 

During close seasons it is forbidden to expose for sale, buy, 
or carry about any sort of game The pursuit of game is 
forbidden from one hour after sunset up to one hour before 
sunrise, and guns may not be fired off at a lesser distance 
than 50 metres from any human habitation, and never on the 
roads or the hedges vHnch border them 

Conirhventions oj fishery and game laws —Contraventions 
of fishery and game laws are punishable with fines up to 500 
and 200 lira respectively But, as regards fishery offences, 
there is a provision that the offender, if not a recidivist, can 
derpand to be dealt wi^h in «,n administrative way by the 
captain or* officer of the. Port (in the case of sea fisheries), 
or by the Prefect (in the case of river and lake fisheries) 

Mine Legtslatton —There is no unifoimity of legislation on 
this 5pbject, and |he laws differ foi different Provinces There 
is diversity ifot merely in details, but m fundamental piinciples 
In the l^islation of the Southern Provinces and still more in 
the Tuscan legislation, the principfe prevails that the owner of 
the upper soil is also owner of the sub soil, whereas, in the 
Provinces of Venice, Modena, Parma and Rome, the principle 
prevails that mines are crown property 
Law of the 20tk November 1859—The law of the 20th 
November 1859 is in force in the ancient Provinces, Lombaidy, 
the Papal provinces, Umbria, and the Marches Its two funda- 
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mental principles are that the ownership of the iippei soil is 
separate from that of the subsoil, and that mines aie res nullws, 
the finder of them having the right to vvoik them Mineial 
substances are divided into two classes , the first comprises 
metals properly so called sulphur, bitumens, and lignite , the 
second consists of turf, stones and sand Common salt and 
saltpetre are not affected by the law 

Mines of the former class can be worked only by virtue of 
a concession from the Crown from the date on which the mine 
becomes a separate pioperty from that of the «upeificial soil 
The working of a mine without a concession is punished with 
a fne of from 50 to 100 lira, apait from the confiscation of the 
minerals extracted and indemnity to the person having the 
right 

An5>’'person wishing to obtain permission to search for minci- 
als must piesent an application to the Piefect, who directs its 
publication in the commune, within the limits of which the 
land referred to is situate, and at the same time fixes a period 
of not less than ten days for objections On the expiry of 
this period, he gives oi refuses peimission, but an appeal lies 
to the Minister of Public Works The owner of open lands 
cannot object to the search for mines made with the pei- 
mission of the Prefect of the Province, bat they aie entitled 
to compensation for any loss inflicted on them However, 
no one can make borings even on his own land, nor open pits 
or subtenaneous passages, except at a distance not less than 
100 metres from human dwellings, and ten metres from other 
places enclosed with walls 

The person to whom any concession is given must pay 
annually t6 Government a tax of 50 centimes for every hcctaie 
of superficial area comprised in the concession, provided that 
the amount paid be not less than 20 lira, id addition to the 
tax on moveable property 

Turf cutting, and quarrying Of stone and sand, can only be 
carried on by the proprietor o*" the soil or with l‘is consent, 
but previous information must be given to the Prefect or Sub- 
Prefect, to enable them to prescribe such conditions as they 
may deem necessary in the interests of th^ public security 
and health 

Sanitary Precautions —Those who canyon mining indus¬ 
tries are bound to conforni ttt such rules as may be prescribed 
by the Government engineers of mines and the Prefect, with 
a view to guaranteeing the secuiity of persons, buildings, and 
roads They must entertain a surgeon at their own expense, 
and must always have ready such means of succour as are 
necessary by reason of the number of workmen, the nature 
and extension of the woiks and then situation It s forbidden 
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to employ underground children under ten, and from tert to 
fifteen the> can be so employed only if it be specially certified 
by the District Doctor that they are healthy and fit/or the 
wo«k Contraventions are punishable with* a fine of fiom 50 
to 100 lira for each child illegally employed 

2 Rural Industry 

Ruial industry comprises principally forests, improvements, 
rice cultivation, iirigation and the institutions for promoting 
the progress of such industry 

Forest Legislation —^The actual area of forest in Italy is 
calculated to be 4 125,000 hectares, or 14 per cent of the 
area of the whole kingdom By the, lavv of the 20th June 
1877, and the regulation of the loth February 1878, there is 
in every province a committee composed of the Prefect, vvIiU 
presides, of the. forest inspector and sub-inspector, of an 
engineer appointed by the# Minister of Agricultuic, Industry, 
and Commerce, and of three members ippomted by the pro¬ 
vincial council The council of each commune in the province 
elects another member, who sits with the committee whenever 
the subjects under discussion refer to his own commune 

There is a Forest Council also at the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture, Industry and Commerce, composed of three superior 
inspectors of the foicst administration of a legal adviser and 
of the Director-General of Agriculture, who presides To 
these authorities are spccully entrusted the piescrvation of 
the forests and the observance of the laws 

Scope of the Forest Regulations —Forestal administration 
is not only concerned with forests, but also witli lands which 
have been denuded of Timber trees on the tops and slopes of 
hills up to the highest limit of the /one, in which the chestnut- 
tree grows in Its natur'%1 state, and lands which by thefr quality 
and situation may, owing to felling or plougliing, cause ava¬ 
lanches, snow-slips, crumbling away or breaking of earth, 
and ddisturb the course of streams to the public loss, or alter 
the consistelicy of the soil, or injure local hygienic condi¬ 
tions On the other hand, lands properly cultivated or main¬ 
tained in terraces are exempt from the operations of the 
Forest* Department, as £tlso lands planted with vines, olives, 
or other trees ^fruit-bearing or otherwise), whenever sufficient 
precautions are taken to prevent the dangers above-mentioned 
Cuttings and Clearings —On lands within the Forest ambit 
cuttings and clearings are forbidden without the special per 
mission of the Forest Committee of the Province, except 
where the land has already been reduced to cultivation The 
list of forests and lands subject to the Forest regulations is 
compiled by the same committee and pubhsHbd for 15 days 
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in each commune, and this committee has the power of 
excluding lands for sufficient reasons But they are not per¬ 
mitted Ao exclude tre,es which intervene between a matsh or 
stagnant piece of watei and some inhabited centre There 
IS a rooted belief that such trees serve as a filter to piiiify 
the air from the iniasmal exhahtiors brought by the winds, 
and the Government, not wishing to combat the popular idea, 
either believes it or pretends to do so Requests to bring 
under cultivation lands within the forestal area are made to 
the Syndac of the commune, in which the land is situated 
The Syndac, after taking the vote of the communal bod}, 
se ^ds on the request to the Forest Committee, who must 
give orders on it with n six months, an appeal lying to the 
Council of State 

The uprooting of trees bordciing on riveis and toirents, and 
which support their banks, is absolutely forbiddcp up to a 
distance of nine m^’tres from the water 

Reboisement —The Forest laws contain some useful rules 
on the subject of reboisement In cases where planting is 
clearly profitable to all the propiretors, if four fifths of them 
agree, they are empowered to acquire the lands of the remain 
der Where the piopiietors do not apply themselves to ic 
planting or bringing under cultivation in such a way 1*^ to 
fulfil the scope of the law, the State, Provinces and Communes 
are empowered to acquire the land on tlie ground of public 
utility 

A law was passed in 1875 which ordered all communes 
within five years to plant all uncultivated lands falling within 
the ambit of the F )icst Regulations, jvnder penalty of having 
to alienate or lease them But in 1882 the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture was empowered to extend the term for anothei five 
years, and finally in 1886 for a furthe’ p^'iod not exceeding 
ten years At the same time hilly lands were declared not 
subject to the law of 1875, provided they weie solid, did not 
present any danger of breaks lindslips, or avalanches, and 
ptanting were not lequired in order to regulate the course of 
streams 

Conttaventions —Contraventions of the forest law, when 
they dlo not amount to offences under thC P^nal Cede, aie 
punishable with fine up to 250 lira for each hectare* of land 
or imprisonment in default of fine The offender is also com¬ 
pelled to make the land solid and wooded within the period 
of 18 months In the case of corporate bodies the adminis 
trators are responsible 

Rights of Ifscr —Perpetual easements (such as lights of 

•A hectare ^ 2'A acres 
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grazing, taking grass or wood) do serious injury to the pfe- 
servation of forests, and the law has wisely provided that, • 
while no new easements shall be acquired, it shall be Igiwful 
for the State, or any commune or other corporate body, or 
even for private persons to free the soil from any servitude 
whatever by paying money compensation, or by granting to 
the easement-holder such a portion of the land as shall be 
equivalent in value to the abolished easement 

At the same time, in order to reconcile public interests with 
private rights the law enacts that whenever a right of pas¬ 
turage or other easement *& acknowledged to be necessary, in 
whole or in part to the population in the vicinity, the Minister 
of Agriculture, Industiy, and Comraer«e may, after hearing 
the Communal Council, the Foiest Committee, and the Coun¬ 
cil of State, suspend the right of acquisition for as long as he 
deems proper, anci may icgulate the exercise of the easement 
Rice cultiv%ttcn —The cultivation of rice was introduced 
into Italy at the end of the 14th century According to official 
statistics, there are in Italy 7,63,000 hectares of marshy 
and swampy land for the most part capable of bearing rice 
only, the avenge produce of which is estimated to be 73000 
hectolitres of iicc The Government has been compelled to 
bring the cultivation of iice under some regulations and res¬ 
trictions, as serious injury is caused to the public health by 
the corruption of stagnant water and the consequent malarial 
miasma 

Owing to diverse topographical, hydrographical, and cli¬ 
matological conditions, there cannot be one uniform law for 
all Provinces The law of the 12th June 1866 (not yet ex¬ 
tended to tfie Provinces of Rome, Mantua and Venice) directs 
that rice lields must be at a ceitain distance fiom groups 
of houses, and leaves It 4 ;o the local authorities, that*is, the 
Provincial Councils, to fix such distance and to regulate other 
conditions called for by the pujplic health Under this law 
the Piovincial Council of iClilan framed a regulation which 
was approved*by a Royal Decree of the 2nd March 1879 
Under this regulation rice-cultivation is only allowed at 
the following distances — 

From theljuter walls of^he city of Milan S,ooo metres 

From places having a poDulation of 15,000 or moie 2,000 „ 

From places living not less than 6,000 inhabitants 500 „ 

From places having a population under 6,0^ but not less 

thin - 000 200 „ 

Ditto under 2 000 but not less than 300 .i ibo „ 

Ditto under 300 but more than 30 30 „ 

These distances are measured m a direct line from the 
outermost houses But cultivation is permitted witllin the 
prohibited area on lands acknowledged to be marshy by the 
VOL XCVII ] 19 
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PitJvincial Sanitary Council so that they may be kept in such 
state Rice-cultivation is only permitted on lands provided 
with ^ sufficient quantity of water, and so situated that they 
may readily and quickly dry up, and leave no stagnant water 
Theie must also be an artesian well or at least a masonry well 
* of portable water sufficiently deep foi the water to issue from 
sandy and hard giavel soil The rooms of the houses must 
be diy, well aned, with an upper storey and duly repaired ^ 
and those on the ground floor must have the plinth of brick 
or similai matciial, with a sufficient substratum of thick gravel, 
ard raised at least 15 centiinetreb aljove the level of the sur¬ 
rounding lands, and 30 centimetres in the cise of new houses 
Within eight dajs froir^the reiping o*" the crop the rice lane- 
must be thoroughly diamed a id dried up by the opening of 
suitable outlets at the corners of the surrounding banks of 
earth Manure pits must be at least 15 mctics distant from 
any habitation, well, oi source erf clunking watei It will be 
seen that the It il*an Goveinment takes elaboiate me isures to 
prevent its citi?ens dying from preventible cf\uses 
Applications to cultivate nee must be made to the Piefect 
Rice cultivatea within the prohibited limits, or against the 
order of the administrative authonties can be destioyed at 
the expense of the offender, who is also liable to a pecuniary 
penalty up to 200 In a for eveiy hectaic illegally cultivated 
It should be added that the rule as to distances from inhabited 
centres has not been stiictly enforced 

hrt^atwn —The Italian Civil Code favouis iriigation by 
imposing on the owners of streims the obligation not to 
divert them to the loss of owners lowei down But what is 
especially favourable to the welfare* of agiiculture is the 
servitude of compulsory channels for the passage of water 
(servith'deU' acqu<'dotto coatHvo) Thanks to this very useful 
servitude, every proprietor is obliged to allow water to be 
passed over his land by those persons who have a permanent 
or even temporary right to use the water' for agrarian or in- 
dustiial purposes, or for the necessities of life But the servi¬ 
tude IS subject to certain conditions and restrictions (a) the 
person who wants to make use of the channel must show 
that the water is sufficient for the use for wi ich it is d'jstined , 
(d) that the particular channel is the most eonvenient and 
the least injurious foi; ^le owner of the servient, tenement , 
(c) before constructing the channel he must pay one-fifth 
over and above the value of the land to be occupied by it, 
without deducting the imposts and other burdens on the land, 

* Theue is ‘little or no drainage m the rice swamps of Bengal, while 
m'lnuie pus and heaps ate found on the homesteads and in close conty- 
guitv to wells and sleeping rooms 
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which remain at the charge of the owner, and only half fhe 
aforesaid value, if the watei-channel be required for a period* 
of not more than nine years The proprietor who wisl\es to 
get liid of an excess of water, with a view to* render his lands 
dry and healthy, can also avail himself of the acquedotto coaitiio 
Committees of Landlords —These committees (consorzi) aie 
associations of landed pioprietors formed with the object of 
protecting their lands by common measures from rivers and 
torrents, or for the purposes of refoiestation, iingation, reclama¬ 
tion or general impiovement They are termed voluntaiy when 
constituted with the consent of all persons interested, and obli 
gatory when appointed by administrative or judicial authoritj^ 
Associations can be made obligatory by administrative 
authority in cases where the public interest is concerned , 
that IS, whenever they hive for their object the protection * 
of property fiom , sti earns and torrents, which jeopardize the 
interests of Aany peisoiT?, o» when they tend to improve the 
climate, to reclaim lands with great benefit to agriculture or 
to hj gicnic surroundings, or to open communal roads, or to 
preseivc mines The State Provinces, and Communca can 
contribute towards the necessary expenses 

Associations can be mide obligatory by judicial authority, 
when thay affect piivate inteiests, and have no special hygienic 
advantages, or when the majority of piopiietors interested wish 
to undertake some scheme of irrigation or rc-forestation, with 
liberty, however, to those who aie unwilling to join the asso¬ 
ciation, to sell their lands to it The associations appoint ad¬ 
ministrative ''ouncils from among their numbers to carry out 
their objects, such councij^j3eing approved by judicial autho¬ 
rity, when the association has been made obhgatoiy by such 
authority, and by the Prefect in other cases 

Reclamations —To th» Government is entrusted in fhe last 
instance the supervision and inspection of works for the re¬ 
clamation of lakes, marshes, and^ maishy lands Under the 
laws in- force reclamations arc divided into two classes those 
which are likdly to result fn great sanitary benefits, or in 
great agricultuial improvements, combined with hygienic ad¬ 
vantages , those which do not present any of these characteris¬ 
tics BoVi classes of«project^ must be generally appro\ed by 
the Prefect, after*liearing the civil engineer and when he has 
approved tlic works acquire the character and enjoy all the 
advantages of works of public utility 

The Stdce contributes half the cost of works of the firsfr class , 
the other half being paid as follows, one eighth by the Province 
interested, another eighth by the communes similarly interest¬ 
ed, and a quarter by the association of the pro]grietors tif the 
lands reclaimed 
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Details regarding the execution of the works, the ways and 
means of obtaining funds, the grant of loans &c , belong to the 
special department of rural legislation, of which there is a 
considerable amount in Italy 

In order to encourage works of reclamation and irrigation by 
means of Committees, it is enacted that the increase in the 
rental of an estate, which is due to reclam ition, shall be exempt 
from the land-tax for 20 years, and that due to irrigation for 
30 years, unless in the latter case the expense has been shared 
by the State Moreover, rewards are offered to coiporate 
bodies, voluntary committees, and even to private proprietois 
or tenants who in the interests of agriculture and witliout any 
direct or indiiect contiibution from tiie Treasury, carry out 
agrarian works of importance 

Land and Agricultural Loans —The facilities for taking loans 
from the State are very great Ordinarily the amount is res¬ 
tricted to half thr value of the lauds 6r buildings hypothecated, 
but the loan may extend to three fifths of such value, when the 
money is exclusively intended to free the agricultural property 
from the residuary price of purchase, or from the buiden of a 
mortgage , and the same favour is extended to committees of 
reclamation and to communes, which desire to undertake sani¬ 
tary works Loans are given either by the State, or by Agri¬ 
cultural Loan Banks authorized by the State The stamp, 
succession and mortgage duties, and the fees of the conserva¬ 
tors of mortgages and of notaries for all operations of agrarian 
credit are generally 1 educed to half the amount fixed by the 
law The memoranda of registration and the corresponding 
certificates given by the conservato»'fare on plain paper 

Corn Banks —These institutions (montt frumevtart) aie a 
sort of loan banks, in which the repayments are made in kind, 
being restricted, however, to wheat baj][ley and Indian corn 
In 1878 there were 1,065 such banks in Italy, with an aggregate 
capital of 15,000,000 lira They yvere a great help to small 
cultivator's, as they advanced seed for the year’s sowing, whence 
they were also called “ montt dt pieta dell ’ agncoltura Grain 
borrowed at sowing-time in a level measure was repaid at 
harvest time in a measure heaped up with as much as it could 
hold The number of these banks rose to i,6co, but towards 
the middle of the i8th century they were so baily administered 
that they began to disappear, and only existed on paper, 
whence they were ironically called paper banks (montt cartolavt) 
They no longer answer the requirements of the times, and a 
law of the 27th January 1887 gives the king power to convert 
them into Agricultural Loan Banks 
SchoJls of Agriculture —It is only in recent times that an 
impetus IS being given to the teaching of agriculture Schools, 
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for learning agriculture, vine-culture and forestry, and estab-* 
lishments for cheese-making and cattle-breeding are now found¬ 
ed by the State with the help of commutes and provinces. 
The superior schools of agriculture have attached to them 
rural farms for the chemical examination of arable lands and 
experiments connected therewith , for the chemical examina¬ 
tion and experimental determination of the relative value of 
different fertilizing substances, for experimental research re¬ 
garding the rearing of animals and the nutritive properties of 
different kinds of forage for the microscopic examination of 
silk-worms and their eggs , for ascertaining the relative merits 
of agricultural implements and machine^, and for the diffusion 
of the results obtained by means of writings and conferences. 
There are also stud-farms in various parts of the kingdom for 
improving the indigenous breeds of domestic animals 
There are Agrarian commitlees, whose scope it is to promote 
everything which can help the progress of al^riculture They 
exist in every district, and they correspond with the Minister of 
Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce through the Prefects and 
Sub-Prefects The funds provided by the members are supple* 
mented by State, Provincial, and Communal grants 

• {To he continued) 

HAD Phillips. 



ARr V-THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 

I F the enteiprising citizens who first formed ‘ the Company of 
merchants of London trading into the East Indies/ could 
have foreseen the particular complications and piobltms they 
were preparing for well-intentioned Englishmen of the middle 
class, and foi the gieat Biitish democracy m the 19th centuiy, 
perhaps, they would have turned then cneigy and danng into 
other channels If those liberal-minded and philanthropic gen¬ 
tlemen, who lested noktill they had given a mighty impetus 
lo the spread of English education in India, and even founded 
Univeisities at Madias Bombay, Calcutta and elsewhere, could 
have anticipated the cuiious and lemirka-ble products that 
blossom forth to day as i lesult of this English giaft on Indian 
soil—It might have given them pause But whether they would 
have dared or shrunk fiom the undeitaking—whether we, with 
our fullei knowledge of effects and causes, would daie to-day, 
had we a fiee hand—is now a matter of the idlest speculation 
WL hive to face and meet definite pioblems of no tiivial nature, 
ai ’ much will turn on the way in which we aie meeting and 
s 11 continue to meet them 

The one great pioblcm with which all concerned with English 
education in India,—and moie especially the Univeisitics— 
have, fiist and foremost, to giapple to-day is the problem of 
Enghs/t no lofty pioblem of lituatuie, philosophy, morality 
and social custom, but the simple ajj^, elementary pioblem of 
plain English speech,—the correct and lational speaking and 
writing of the English tongue itself Foi, by univcisal consent, 
without*possibility of contioveisy, whatever else the Univci- 
sities have achieved, or not achieved, there has been a gicat 
and lamentable, a hugely gi;otcsque failuic in thisrcspcct—a 
failure to move inextinguishable Olj mpian laughter, to broaden 
Taitarus with a gun—a failure to make angels—and philologists 
weep It stands as a gigantically ludicious fact to-day, that 
the supieme powcis in the Indian Empire, having undertaken 
lo intioduce the science and liteiatuie of the West into India 
through the medium of the English language, have failed to 
evolve any considerabla nymber of trained scholau who may 
be tilisted to speak and write the English language with even 
toleiaDle«correctncss and intelligence This would be no great 
repioach if they turned out nothing else, but, unfortunately, the 
Univcisitiesjsend out yeaily hundicds of youths, duly signed 
and sealed vvitl^ degrees and certificates, equipped with a modi¬ 
cum of crudely masteied knowledge, and—what is much more 
&C110US—addicted to a vciy vile habit of writing'’and speaking 
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English Theie is no need to reproduce here the poor jest of 
Babu English The fact of its univeisahly, and the fagt tliat 
thi#and no other, with some honourable exceptions, is what 
the Univet sities pioduce, is in itself notorious It is abundant¬ 
ly attested by the writing-tables of Educational officers, by the 
experience of eveiy Anglo Indiin official by advertisements in 
newspipers, whole reams of examination papeis, and shoals of 
letters and petitions 

The causes of tins tremendous failure, no doubt he partly 
in the difficult natuie of the task , but it may reasonably be 
questioned whcthei there can be any cssenti d inability in the 
average Indim student to dcquiie a m«dctalely peifect com¬ 
mand oi English Theie are causes more within the scope 
of human foiethought and contrivance Theie is at all events* 
one gieat ^nd cwidcnt cause of the disappointing chaiacter of 
the University results—a eau%e that might have been pievented 
and may still be remedied It is aftei all a simple and obvious 
matter 1 he Unitcisities have tiled to build without laying 
the foundation , they have tried ro impait teaching m English 
without t ikmg sufficient precautions to ensuie that English 
should first be taught They have busied themselves about 
the sufierstruetuie when they ought to have been digging 
foundations There is nothing oiiginal in this discovery, noi 
IS much wit leqiiiicd to make it Nevertheless it is a momen¬ 
tous discovery, and it needs to be proclaimed with all possible 
urgency at this paiticulai hour and eveiy other, until such 
time as the whole educational apparatus is set or a bettei 
basis «« 

But wh"it IS theie that can be done in face of this singulai, 
unprecedented, curious, ye^ veritably perplexing and alaiming 
state of things tha^ the real question Some peo*ple seem 
to think that the difficulties of the case aie best met by a 
course of action which may, ensui^ that the education, which 
already is ijpoderately bad, shall have the fullest scope to 
become indefinitely worse* This method of piocedurc is dig 
iiified by the name of the settled policy of Government to 
withdraw giadually from the diiection of higher education as 
if, foisboth, ti]at admirable and beneficent abstraction, having 
set the brave scheme of indoctrinating the East wjth Western 
knowledge* fairly on the way towa^i ideal perfection, and dis- 
chaiged every reasonable obligation in the rdlc of enlightened 
and philanthropic despotism, had nothing left to do but to 
fold Its hands and pronounce a ‘ Nunc dimittis ' This seems 
about as wise and intelligent a method of proceduie as to 
lighten a distressed ship by cutting away the rudder anti throw¬ 
ing the pilot pverboard, or to secure a shaky edifice by taking 
away the buttresses. 
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Another method, sharp, summary and effective enough—but 
which no one seems to have the courage deliberately to contem¬ 
plate as yet—would be to acknowledge frankly, once and for all, 
that English education in India is a failure , that Universities have 
been prematiiiely and injudiciously established , in short, that 
the whole scheme has been from beginning to end, a mistake, 
an anachronism, a piece of quixotic obtuseness ‘ The fathers 
have eaten soui giapes and the children’s teeth have been set 
on edge* An earlier geueiation has enjoyed the glow of 
conscious worth and benevolent hopefulness, when English 
schools and colleges were first founded We to-day are haunt¬ 
ed and beset by B ibui English, enlightened discontent and the 
insolence of University degrees But, having purchased wisdom 
by shaip experience, we may at least have the courage of our 
opinions Government once for all washes its hinds of educa¬ 
tion English or un English, and there is still some faint hope 
of a leturn, by degrees, of the state of primitive simplicity and 
peace which prevailed before education-walas, classes, examina¬ 
tions, certificates and the othei Univcisity-bred inconveniences 
were known 

But, if neither is this alternative altogether satisfactory—or 
if, however, salutary and effectual, there aie sensibly felt and 
practical obstacles to its adoption at this date,—it surely behoves 
us to consider, whether there remain no possible means of grap¬ 
pling with the situation between these extremes of violence and 
inaction Can nothing be done towards succouiing the afflict¬ 
ed English speech, towards remedying the evils that menace it, 
and have, indeed, in part, already come to a head No conclu¬ 
sion of piactical value can be foimeS without duly weighing 
beforehand the immense difficulty of the task to which the 
Government of India has put its hand, <n establishing an Eng¬ 
lish University system in India 

English and Continental Universities are the slow growth 
of time They have developed gradually, in conformitj with 
tiie needs of national life They ate an integral part of the 
social system There is a natural adaptation between their 
constitution, and (in England more especially) even their 
anomalies also, and the habits and ideas a*" all classes of the 
community In England, for instance, Oxford and Cambridge 
occupy a unique, but w;ell-understood and high’y-esteemed 
place in the social fabric An Oxford and Cambridge degree 
ensures, ^/With very small exception, that its holder shall possess 
some modicum of classical learning, or other more or less 
useful knovifledge, and shall be, in essentials, a man of fair 
education and ^ood manners and, in return, it ensures to hin^ 
a certain amount of social consideration, the claim to be con¬ 
sidered a gentleman, and a higher rate of valub in most of 
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the professions Institutions of a more modem type, like t]ie 
London University, have sprung up in response to some cleaily 
p^ceived need and fulfil their own proper-purpose • 

In India, Univcisities on English models—even if the 
model be of the less ambitious modern type—are ncccs-^ 
sarily an e\crescence and a somewhat clumsy counterfeit 
Constituted in accordance with the ideas of modern liberalism, 
they are out of harmony both with the theory of benevolent 
despotism, and with the tustes, habits, and modes of thought 
of the Indian peoples They are, in their essence, as incom¬ 
patible with the instincts and rooted habitudes of the land, 
as juries or manhood suffrage There was no natural and 
appropriate setting into which, at theif institution, they might 
readily fit, no field which called foi the University lecturer ^ , 
needing the tillage which he could give It is true that theie 
was, in a^ceitain sense, ^ demand for English education, as 
any one who consults the histoiy of education m India may 
readily see , a .piactical commonsense demand for English as 
an instrument and an investment, as a short cut to success in 
life , perhaps also some intellectual curiosity about this new 
learning , but that is a long way from being a demand for an 
English University system, with all its concomitants of exami¬ 
nations and degrees It is only by sheer continuance as hard 
facts that in process of time an appropiiate environment has 
been created, and that, in point of numbers, activity and orga¬ 
nisation, the English Uiiivcisity has become—as it certainly 
has become—a distinctly popular institution The University 
did not come into being as the result of a national demand, 
conscious or uncon^libus, but as the outcome of the good 
intentions and more or less intelligent ratiocination of well- 
meaniiig gentlemen,^ pondering problems of India's future 
Events have, in many respects, justified the importers of Eng¬ 
lish education but the circumstances under which it arose 
hav^ inevitably left the harnnomous adjustment of relations 
incomplete, and involve a deep and lasting taint of artificiality 
and anomaly Such adjustment as has taken place has c8me 
about in accordance with social and economic conditions and 
the human natui^ of the Indian student Ihe notion of Eng¬ 
lish education once set agoing, the shrewder sort were not 
long in discovering the practical advantages of billing in with 
the fashion of the day A smcPttdring of English was found 
to be a fair road to the safe and peaceful career of Government 
service, and to be useful in divers ways in other tailings A 
young man's chances of “ getting on " were distinctly bettered 
by passing through a Government College, or (rther, institution 
which taught English, Nay more—if reporUis not untruthful 
—there wtfre other and less special concomitant advantages 
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ar University certificate or degree brought a distinct enhance* 
ment of a young man’s value m the marriage market He 
could count on winhing a maiden of more unimpeachable 
lineage or more ample dowry This is a graceful tribute to 
• learning which deseives a widci recognition How fortunate 
for the hard-piessed youth of England, if wcll-doweied spin¬ 
sters, and still more tbcir parents and guardians, could be in¬ 
duced to take this view of matters ' The gcneial result of these 
influences—together, no doubt, with the slow diffusion of 
modem ideas, gradually quickening a. genuine movement in 
quest of knowledge—for there have been better influences at 
woik thioughout, and this ought ncvei to be forgotten—has 
been, in the end, the crowding of Goveinmcnt schools and 
' colleges, and the upspiingmg all ovei the land of aided col¬ 
leges and piivate institutions in which Enghsh is similarly 
taught 

Now, although the whole movement may appropriately be 
spoken of as one, there is a momentous turning-point in its 
history, which divides the whole into two pcuods, and makes 
a new beginning—the Incorporation of Univeisitics at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras in the year 1857 So long as schools 
and colleges instituted by Government wcic merely affcnding 
an opportunity for learning English and acquiring some 
acquaintance with Western letters and modes of thought, there 
was no great call for stringency in the standard set up These 
institutions weie merely tentatively carrying on good work 
in the right diiection, with some ultimate hope of good results 
But the founding of Univeisities altered the whole situation 
It was at once a claim and a challenge It was a cl.'um that 
the State-given education had reached a stage of efficiency 
which warranted the confer ring of degiiec^ by a professedly 
learned body It was a challenge of comparison with 
the universities of Britain, of Euiopc, of America and 
Australasia If the University could not maintain a certain 
dignity, if the holder of its degnees did not reach a cer¬ 
tain standard of excellence, its pictensions mubt inevitably 
become ridiculous This would not matter, perhaps, in the 
case of some small State, unallied to the greatness of the Bri¬ 
tish Empire, but, with all the prestige of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment in the background, if w^s certainly expedient to take care 
that there should be no danger of Indian Universities becoming 
a jest and % by-word Can it be said that there is no such 
danger to day? If there is, as I fear, it is due most of all to 
the reason I have already given,—the outrage done to the Eng¬ 
lish language 

The beginning^ of the teaching of English m India were 
exceeding small, as was illustrated m the Calcutta Review of 
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April, in last year It is obvious that it was long quite out 
of the question to insist with any great rigidity upon the sort 
of English acquired It was wonderful if any English were 
acquired at all, even though of a somewhat indifferept type 
Now, this leniency, which was perfectly excusable and in» 
deed, inevitable ^t fiist, takes quite a different complexion 
as soon as an English University is solemnly founded, in which 
English IS to be the medium of instiuction The laxity which 
was natural enough before, now becomes intolerable And the 
reason is obvious No one can expect that a difficult foreign 
tongue, of an alien genius, shall be rapidly and peifcctly 
mastered by a large number of youtljs of average ability but 
then, there la no necessity to found a Univcisity as the sign 
and test of their proficiency Ihe founding of the Univeisiti-^ - 
ought to have.meant the complete conquest of th it vast inituil 
difficulty 3 f linguage It said, in effect, the youth of India hav 
ing mastcied the ludiments of English speA:h, are competent to 
make that then adopted language, to learn in it and by it to 
give expiession to then knowledge If we judge by this test 
I fear it must be confessed, that the Universities were founded 
too soon 

Yot I do not count the mere incoipoiation of a University, 
01 Univcisi<^ics the giavest eiioi that has been committed 111 
this matter The founding of the University was peifectly 
haimlcss, even laudable, as an aspiration uid a hope, provided 
only due care was taken to keep the standard theieof suffi¬ 
ciently high It was necessaiy to secure that only those should 
be admitted, who were qualified by their knowledge of English 
to proftjb' the course of study prescribed, and to lejlect credit 
upon the institution to which they belonged In other woids, 
some seventy was *equircd in the test of admissicHi I know 
the contiaiy has been 1 lid down on high authonty, and with 
some plausibility—“ Extend the advantages your College tiain- 
ing<givcs to as manv as possible and therefore open wide tlie cn- 
trance-gatls of your University be chary of degrees and honours, 
if you will foi on this depends the ciedit of the University 
with the outside woi Id ” And, errnomically, the policy seems 
sound, for crowded classes in the colleges mean a larger 
revenue front fees Yet moie arc the coffeis of the Univeisity 
swelled by the number of candidates, who enter lor examina¬ 
tions with little or no prospect of* passing them But I main¬ 
tain, notwithstanding, that educationally, the principle is vicious, 
and that the policy which seems at fiist wairanted by expedi¬ 
ency, turn out to be short-sighted and unsound when looked 
at a little more closely 

The principle is educationally vicious, betause the first con- 
ditiou of learning is the ability to understand what is taught 
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Now It has been determined, beforehand, that our University 
te iching IS to take place wholly through the medium of English 
The telct books are to be English, the lectures are tjo 
be delivered in English, the examination questions are set 
m English, and the candidates are to use English in an¬ 
swering them Surely we cannot overstate the necessity of a 
thorough grounding in the English language for any young 
man who is to undergo a course of instruction under these 
conditions Is it not our duty to take care that the students 
admitted to oui colleges have a reasonable chance of profiting 
by the method of teaching employed ? Is it not indispen¬ 
sable, that before we alJ[ow a young man to embark upon the 
Uiiiveisity Course, we should receive some adequate assurance 
-t^at he can understand Engl sh readily and express himself 
correctly and with some facility in that language ? But have we 
done so ? I appeal to the expericpce of every lecthrer in the 
Colleges of Bengal (Hnd I have no reason to suppose it is 
otherwise in other parts of India) whether I am not well within 
the mark in asserting that not half the students in our College 
classes arc really fitted by their knowledge of English properly 
to benefit by the books that are put into their hands to 
study and the lectures they are invited to listen to The 
consequence cannot but be a lamentable waste of time and 
energy for teacher and taught With half the number of 
students, twice the work might often be done, and done more 
satisfactorily The better students—who, after all, are only, as 
a rule, up to what should be the average standard—are sacrificed 
to the worse Only those who have felt the sort of despair 
that comes over the teacher in trying^to make clear to an 
ordinary College class a page in some English book, of moderate 
difficulty both as to matter and style, buL bristling with per¬ 
plexing turns of phrase and mysteries of stilusion for them, 
can properly appreciate the true force of my protest 
As to policy, I would say this It may be a temporary 
advantage to College and University to be thronged and popular, 
but the ultimate issues, if we follow them, are less satisfactory 
What lb the meaning of the cry of excess of higher education, 
on the one hand, and, on the othei, the C(nmplaint of vant 
of proper outlets for the abilities of the graduates of our 
Universities and the still larger crowd of the ungradua^ed, but 
not less importunate ? The supply of men educated after the 
received pattern exceeds the present demand Is this not 
really a disadvantage to all concerned , increasing competition 
for the better^ and preparing disappointment for the worse ? 
Does not ^his‘throwing wide the portals of the University 
attract effort into*^ unprofitable channels, and inevitably provide 
for a large and growing class of the discontented ? It is 
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undesirable in other ways also Instead of failuie to obtain 
a degree being the exception, it becomes the rule, when abgut 
one in three of the candidates in the ordinary examinations is 
successful The result is that curious phenomenon, the ‘ failed 
student,* with his portentous claim to public and private consi¬ 
deration There must certainly be a deficiency of the sens^ 
of humour somewhere m the nature of our Indian fellow- 
subjects Otherwise, how is it that fai’ure to pass a moderately 
difficult examination is so constantly put forward as a claim 
to prefeiment? Pehaps, however, the astute policy from which 
I venture to dissent, is partly responsible A false standard 
has gone abroad and leceived currency Attainment being 
rare and difficult, a factitious worth is given to non-attainment. 
The value of the degree, or certificate, as a test of efficiency, 
IS correspondingly depreciated 1 maintain, then, on these 
grounds that, in spite of the solid considerations which favour 
the piescftt laxci system, greater stringency is required as 
to the English exacted at the examinations preliminary to 
admission to tjie University Any change in this direction 
would be, 1 can well believe unpopular , but I am considering,not 
what is or is not populai, but what is right in the best inteiests 
of education Neveitheless, I have little doubt that what is 
proved b> experience to be best for education, will be found in 
the long run best for India and best even for those who would 
cry out loudest against any change For it seems to me that 
it would have been better for English education in India to 
have been good and sound, rather than to have been widely 
diffused The popularisation—and I am sorry to be compelled 
to say the degradation—of English education has alieady gone 
to pretty extensive iShgths But by judicious treatment some¬ 
thing might even now be done yiiose who have real ability, 
have nothing to Io<ip by the narrowing of competition and the 
heightening of tne prestige of Indian University training 
Those who have not that ability and who are doomed to failure 
and disappointment in the £nd under the present system, 
despite ift specious semblance of leniency, would also really 
gain by being saved the mollification of wasted effort, and by 
having their energies turned into more suitable channels I 
tnerafore contend that greater severity would, in the best sense, 
benefit thostj whom it excluded, as well as those to whom it 
ensured .a fuller opportunity of improvement* The desired 
result might, I think, practically bb iJrought about by gradually 
raising the standard of English in the so called Entrance 
Examination * 

We have not, however, in my view, yet got to the root of 
the mischief The greatest and least excusabld defect of the 
system I talce to be, as I said to begin with, the extremely 
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in^^ufficient provision for the teaching of English in the first 
insjtance It is readily apparent that here we have the crux 
of the whole matter If English is well taught, to begin with, 
and our* students aic well-giounded therein, tests become 
matter of secondary importance If English is badly taught, 
and our students are ill grounded, what hope is there of any 
test, easy or difficult? what hope lemains of our whole system ? 
For heie we reach the foundation on which the whole 
building depends Our Colleges, as wc have seen, do not profess 
to teach English—only to teach in, by, oi thiough English It 
IS plainly a matter of no little moment how English has been 
originally acquiicd by the students admitted to College classes 
The question, then, icduces itself to this how have the young 
men who crowd into our Colleges learnt English ? If we 
look into this matter a litth critically, we must at once see 
^^y there it. so much difficulty about tlic standard of English 
at University examinations, and the marvel will be, not that 
the admitted standaid is so painfully low but that a decent 
proficiency is leachcd by any of the candidates qt all 

Now, private and home teaching maj be dismissed as practi¬ 
cally out of the question in the case of natives of Inaia learning 
English , foi the oppoitunities of such aie so limited and con¬ 
fined to so extremely few that they scaicely need be taken jnto 
account We must look for the English teaching in the schools, 
and mainly m schools managed or assisted by Government 
The University is theoretically the crown and head of an 
extensive system of education, beginning with the merest 
elements and leading up by degiecs to the advanced teaching 
of the Colleges There are primary schools teaching in the 
vernacular, middle schools, and high schools, and giades and 
vaiictics among these I am here concerned only with the 
higher English schools, whicfi profess to, prepare pupils for 
the Univcisity Entrance Examination, anU, among these, 
again, I shall confine myself to those directly administered 
bv Go\ernment and connected 'With Government Colleges 
'Ihis will suffice for two rcisons The opportunities for* learning 
English are certainly at their highest in these schools, and 
secondly, I am thinking mainly of the responsibility in the 
matter of the ‘several Education Departments ^under Govr'rn- 
ment Whatever holds good of Government schools, holds 
good a fortion^cii all others, so far as pertains to im,pcrfect 
teaching cf English • • 

Here, again, the facts are sufficiently simple and beyond the 
reach of contfoversy The only difficulty is to acknowledge the 
fact*? as they are, and draw logical conclusions from them The 
teachers of English in these schools are almost entirely native 
masters—an intelligent and deserving class of men, no doubt, 
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many of them with University degrees, but nevertheless men 
with d very imperfect mastery ot English idiom Any" one 
who doubts it, has but to talk for five minutes with one or twb, 
oi^obtain the piivih ge of seeing some of, the correspondence 
which passes between them and their superior officers In 
some few cases the Headm ister is English, or practically of 
English biith But even then the subordinates, by whom the^ 
bulk of the teaching must be done, are natives of India who 
speak and write English very imperfectly Does the matter 
admit of any discussion ? How can vve hope anything much 
of the English of oui scholars, when their teachers are incap¬ 
able of teiching it properly ? Theie is probably—I speak 
under coircction, yet rot altogether at random—not a single 
school m the whole of Indi i whcie thrtc is a reasonable chance 
that English will be con ectly and idiomatically taught to the 
Indian school-boy A vicious habit of evpression is acquired 
by oui sch#l irs fiom the fust, and it comparatively raiely leaves 
them riie marvel, under fhe cncumstanc^ is that the aver¬ 
age English of the University Examination is not even worse 
It IS infinitely to the credit of the better soit of students that 
they so fiequcntly overcome the difficulties and impediments 
with which their path is beset, and, in not a few cases, reach a 
stand^id which, though falling very short of perfection, is, all 
things consideied i high one 

If English parents wish their sons to learn French or Ger¬ 
man, they send them to France 01 Germany either to a 
school, or to Inc in a private family Even then wc know 
how raie it is fot a foreign langunge to be acquired with any¬ 
thing approaching perfection From the nature of the cir¬ 
cumstances, these be^ methods are denied to the youth of 
India Lut it is manifest what a formidable task we’ have set 
ourselves in undcitaking to indoctrinate the students of our 
colleges with the most exact knowledge the times afford, 
through the medium of English 

\Vc are now biought face to frice certainly with a difficulty 
of sufficient magnitude , Wq are spreading English education 
though the length and breadth of these lands, on a system 
whicli it IS scaicely too harsh to call roiien ' But what is there 
that jan be done at this stage ? How can we possibly provide 
that English«sh ill be better taught in our schools—if “better” 
means, ‘ by Englislimen ” or at least by men who thoroughly un- 
derstand*Enghsh ? Where arc the leathers to come from ? Still 
more I’ow are we to find the salaries to pay them ? If wc must 
needs take thought for all the schools that already* exist, the 
problem would be indeed gigantic, and might be gu'en up at 
once as insoluble But because we cannot do all that would 
be desirable, why should we not do what little vve can ? Why 
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should we not make a beginning ? We cannot afford five 
hundred schools, or even fifty—^but why should we not attempt 
one ? One if possible, in every Presidency—and if not, then 
one at least in all India ? Let us, at all events, have one schopl 
in which English is taught from the beginning by Englishmen, 
thoroughly, systematically, soundly Let us have this one 
school—and more when possible—to serve as a type and 
a model, to show how and by what means things must be 
done, to be well done Such a school would give an education 
as perfect as we can make it to a favoured few There would 
be no injustice in this, if we take care that the favouied few 
shall be deserving We can do this last in two ways We 
can charge fees pioportionately high to the general public—and 
lest, at this rate, our modei school be altogether empty, we can 
establish a limited number of scholarships, which shall give 
an opportunity of a first-class education, fiec of cost, to youths 
of real ability, without distinction of race or caste In this 
respect our system would be analogous to the public school 
system in England I maintain that this one school would 
be worth more than all the schools already existing , that 
the money spent upon it would be better laid out than an 
equal sum expended on schools of the present type , and that 
It would be well to establish a school, or schools, of this sort, 
even if it were impossible, or inexpedient, to increase the edu¬ 
cation grant by a single penny For, amid conflicting views 
about the duty of the State towards education in India, and 
the rival claims of Primary and Secondary, Literaiy and 
Technical, Vernaculat, Oriental, and English education, this 
much at all events seems to me to be clear It is obligatory 
now upon^ Goveinment to lead and guide English education 
in India for some time to come , and it can best discharge 
this function by keeping up the fewest possible schools of the 
best type 

I do not mean that Government and the Education 
Department should altogether' lose touch with schools of a 
lower type Let the present system be kept up m'^the main, 
subject only to such slight and gradual clianges as may pro¬ 
mise improvement let the present policy be pursued, so far 
as substituting aided schools for departmental, and fostering 
private enterprise and self help is concerned But let not the 
necessity of setting up a high standard in this most delicate 
business, and keeping it set up, be left out of view I do 
mean that something better is wanted than anything we yet 
have I nfean also, that it is far more important that English 
education should be good, than that it should be widely diffused 
A few mep who should have thoroughly assimilated English 
ideas, and been trained by the personal influence of English 
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gentlemen, would hardly fail to be useful to their countrj^en 
and the Empire Of the ultimate tendencies of English edu¬ 
cation under existing conditions it is possible to be reasonably 
ddbious It would be an immense gam to have some work 
going on, how'ever limited in extent, on thoroughly sound lines 
For the rest, things must now take their course I incline to • 
believe that the accepted educational policy, if it may be so 
called, already in course of being earned out, which transfeis 
Government Schools and Colleges to the management of 
Municipalities and Local Boaids, is, on the whole, reasonable 
and justified on a balance of all consideiations, these being many 
and various The most lelevant consideration I take to be 
this It seems impossible to keep up a«large numbci ofColleges 
in a high state of efficiency, and it is therefore wiser to con¬ 
centrate the somewhat restricted resources of the Education 
Department; up®n a few important centres, than to diffuse 
them ovei a widei field, witlTa propoitionatejsacnfice of effective 
strength It is all a question of the best expenditure of our 
inexpansive totil of strength It is not ariogant, however, 

I hope, to suppose that every school or college so transferred 
loses something I should be very glad to believe that the 
controlling influence of Englishmen is no longer needed to 
keep "these institutions up to the standard of regularity 
and good order, which, I suppose, every one would concede, 
was due to that influence originally But goodwill cannot 
alter facts, and, so far as my experience goes, there is little 
probability as yet that such will prove to be the case The 
education that is to endow the children of this hnd with full 
manhood, complete m reason, in breadth of vision, and in self- 
control, 1. only just begun It is rash to assume that it is al¬ 
ready finished still more rash to act as if it were finished, 
without in the sma’lesl degree believing this to be so * 

I should be sorry if it were supposed that any word here 
set down, was written ir\a spisit of unfriendliness to the cause 
of English,education in India, or in wilful depieciation of what 
has been accomplished by the labourers, English or Indian, 
who have during the last sixty years worked in this field 
On the contrary, I hold that the woik is a great and noble one , 
and tftat wha^ has been achieved already is in itself wonderful 
and honourable to all conceined But that must, not blind us 
to the sfern truth, that the muah 'that has been done is but 
little compared with all that remains to do We have but 
made a beginning , we must not indulge in the pltjasng delu¬ 
sion that we are approaching an end There is a ♦endency 
in all great movements for the first impulse to die away and 
the first purposes to become obscure Enfjiusiasm is swal¬ 
lowed up routine The goal is on some far off summit, and 
VOL. xcvilj 20 
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there is danger of settling down on some comfortable level cnr 
the way thither, to whose limitations custom makes us insensible 
It then becomes necessary to rouse ouiselves from the sloth of 
self complacency and to survey the realities of our situation 
in the dry light of leason So it is, I think, in this case It 
cannot seriously be disputed that the English leceiving cui- 
rency through our educational system is anything but satisfac¬ 
tory Let us face the fact fiiily It may be thought that I have 
somewhat overstated the case To the best of my judgment, 
this is not so Nor do I think it can be denied that I rightly 
assign the cause, so far as comes within the scope of the art 
educationaltliat English is not propeily taught in the 
schools, and under pieseit conditions cannot be expected to be 
pioperly taught It li. something to lecognise this resolutely 
We are then fairly on the way to look for a lemcdy I do not 
disguise fiom myself the extreme difficulty of the vhole busi¬ 
ness But I see that the immense importance and delicacy of 
the undertaking on which we find ouiselves embarked—whether 
from the nairouly linguistic, oi the widei ethical and intellec¬ 
tual point of view—does not allow the toleration of any but 
the best work I see that, if this work is not to be well done 
to the veiy utmost of our ability, it had better have been left 
alone altogether I suggest two remedies which come measur¬ 
ably within the range of the immediately practicable — 

1 Improved schools for teaching English 

2 A higher standaid of English at the Entrance Exa 

mination 

The schools might either be entirely new schools of a higher 
tj'pe, or the best of the existing schools ra? sed to the requiied 
standard The teachers must be English In order to be 
entirely practical, I would Further suggest that these teachers 
might be found at the training colleges for English Board School 
masters, and that the article need not be prohibitively dear 
The Entrance standard might?, of course, be raised gradually 
No doubt, some would be excluded w,ho would otherwise be¬ 
come college students I do not think that would be a loss, 
but a gain, both to the Colleges and themselves But if this 
measure seem too harsh, I would be content with a special 
examination of the required kind before admissionr to Govern¬ 
ment Colleges 

I wish to make mysdf ‘quite clear I do not say that the 
average English of the Universities is utterly and hopelessly 
bad 1 do^ not deny that, considering all the difficulties of 
the case, it is often remai kably good But I do say that it 
IS not goqd enough for a self-respecting University , I dp say 
that we ought to cet up a higher ideal and strain every effort 
approach it We ought, all of us—students, graduates. 
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professors and liigher powers—to keep ourselves acutely con¬ 
scious of certain deficiencies, and not rest •content vhile any 
mea!\s of putting ourselves and oui system above the reach 
of the most obvious ciiticism are left untried If, when all is 
said and done, whatever be the extenuating circumstances, 
our English is often absurd, still more often lamentably faulty-— 
theie IS no use in shaking facts 

I am sorry if I run a risk of wounding the susceptibilities 
of educated natives of lad a, or seem wanting in sympathy 
with men who have acquired the best knowledge of English 
open to them, at the cost of so much jjaiiis I really sym¬ 
pathise deeply with the difficulties, and the too often hard 
lives of Indian students, and I do not think this plainness of 
speech ought to be an offence to them I even look for the 
sympathy of 4he nfore thinking among them For we all owe 
homage to excellence and tiuth And this* matter touches 
them nearly, throiigh the honour and dignity of their Univer¬ 
sities It behoves them to be exacting as to what manner of 
English they le irn, and what figure they make in the eyes of 
Englishmen and of educated men eveiywhere They will not 
surely be content to allow a strange caricature of English to 
pass current in their land, or ask for the tolerance which is 
conceded to Pigeon English or the dialect of Uncle Remus 
If they have any just pride, any sensitiveness to ridicule— 
they will be the fiist to insist on a high standard of English at 
the Universities, and will recognise that the best help is to be 
found in having their children taught English early and taught 
soundly from the beginning 

But I am not thinking first and foremost of India and Indian 
students—so much I fi§nkly admit I am thinking ’of the 
English language, and 1 am appealing to Englishmen I am 
convinced that this question of English is of great and pressing 
importance—that it needs anti merits attention, even the ut¬ 
most thought*and care that w^ can give to it We, at all 
events, are wairanted in looking jealously into this matter 
That which is in question is the purity and dignity of our own 
language^ We owe g debt to the English language and to 
ourselves which we neglect at oar peril We have to take care 
lest, through^ any unseasonable zeal of,ours, or of*those who 
went before us, m however good a cause—irremediable hurt 
should befall this English language, the speech whose sovnd we 
love , the tongue spoken by a great multitude whose names we 
reverence and cherish, the language whose literature is our 
glorious Inheritance, and one of the most precious possessions 
in the whole world of thought * 

• 
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Art VI—the CENSUS AND THE DECLINE 

OF BENGAL 

T he Census Superintendent tells us thSt the population of 
the whole of Bengal propcr,except in parts of two districts, 
IS in a decaying or stationaiy condition The tract thus declin¬ 
ing includes the following well-known districts, the chief seats of 
Hindu civilisation before we came on tnc scene , Nadia, West¬ 
ern Jessore, Burdvvan, Bnbhum, Eastern Bankiira, Murshidibad, 
Rajshahi, Western Pabha Dinajpiii, Rangpur, Kiich Behar and 
Cis-Tistan Julpaigini To these paits also may be added 
South Behar, where the population shows only an increase of 
6, and it is thus in Eistein B-ng^il only tliat"thcro'has been a 
marked increase r There is also a relative inciease ofMabo- 
medans, and of castes of Dravidian exti action, compared with 
the better Hindu castes, which means that people of a lower 
civilisation are being substituted foi those of a higliei 

I am astonished to find Mr O’Donnell, the Census Supeim- 
tendent, attributing this decay and stagn ition only to physical 
causes, fever, cholera and floods I would suggest that the first 
two aie secondary causes only, and that floods have a very tem¬ 
porary effect in a healthy agiicultural system At the same 
tune I admit that most District officers hold the same opinion 
as Mr O’Donnell The Magistrate of Rangpur, while pointing 
out that that Distiict was apparently more populous and pros¬ 
perous before the present century, say?the district is now more 
unhealthy—why, it is not ^taied Dinajpur has suffered for the 
same reasons as Rangpur Two great^thannahs in Maldah have 
lost 3 per cent of their inhabit mts since<he last census, “ the 
effect of four years of exceptional mortality” (I fear the excep¬ 
tion here may become the lule) The Magistrate of Rajshahi 
attributes decrease to the extreme imhcalthmcss of the district in 
recent years In 1882 he says, “the spectacle of whole villages 
depopulated by a brooding mortality was almost universal ” 
Tfien, “the medical authorities dealaie th^t suitable drinking 
water is hardly to be obtained over the greateripart of the dis¬ 
trict” The cause of the decay of the West of Pubna is 
similarly described Ihb District Magistrate wrote of certain 
parts “ Many villages are relapsing into complete jungle,’* owing 
to unhealthiness due to changes in the courses of the rivers 
Then we come to Jessore and Nadia, metiopolitan districts, 
formerly tfie most prosperous districts in Bengal, filled with law 
Courts, and irt every way favoured administratively In Jessore, 
if we except four thannahs, the other 16 have dexi eased in popu¬ 
lation 6 per cent In Nadia, three of its four subdivisions show 
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decreases of 7 2 46, and 12 Of the 4}4 millions of population 
spreading out like a fan from Calcutta Mr O’Donnell says they 
have been practically decimated in the past 10 years Fevtrj 
chdlera, and floods, are the chief assigned causes , but de<;ay of 
locfl industries, and of the indigo system, is also referred to Mr 
Gupta, the District Magistrate, makes the remark “Almost all 
the oldei settlements bear umnistakeablc signs of decay,—rank 
vegetation, ruined houses, dried up tanks, and abandoned home* 
steads ” Murshulabad district, once the garden of Bengal, is 
faring no better Burdwan showed a decrease in spite of the 
increase in the Raniganj Subdivision, owing of course, to the 
coal and pottery industries The whole of the centre of the 
important district of Midnapur is also 111 a declining state 
Shortly stated the condition of Bengal proper is that all the 
old parts arc in a state of more or less decay, while prosperity 
and improvement aie found only in the rich alluvial Eastern 
districts, ancl the p arts of the Western districts where new 
land is being broken up Cdicutta and ita suburbs also show 
an increase of population Compared witli Central Bengal, 
North Behar is quite prosperous , and yet it is about the latter 
province that most anxiety has hitherto been shown 

Another cuiious proof of the declining state of Bengal is the 
steidy decrease of works of public utility, as shown in the 
returns* of the Bengal Government From Rs 4,70,000 so 
spent in 1885, the amount has steadily dwindled, till 1891 
showed only Rs 2 64,000 There are other districts, too—other 
than those mentioned—,where the old settled parts show similar 
decline I can instance from my own observation, which is 
confirmed by the census figures, some of the North of 
Furreedpore district, a«d the Satkhira subdivision of Khulna 
The villagSs in such parts look slovenly, decaying, and dilapi¬ 
dated ^ 

For the last 20 yr*arf and more I have been constantly in 
and about Bengal villages, and their state has to me been 
nearly always suggestive of decline, compared with the past 
Here* and ^lere a successful, pleader, or a trader, is building 
himself d new house, and even digs a tank , but more often 
it IS ruined buildings, and silted up tanks, and dilapidated 
ghats, that meet the eye Then there are evident signs of a 
withdrawal o^ capital from the landembankments, water¬ 
courses, and tanks are all in disiepair Villageg are chiefly 
owned in Coparcenary, and the sharers ^are generally absentees, 
where f<Ljrmerly there was either one resident proprietor, spend¬ 
ing his money on the spot, and interesting himself in^naintam- 
ing the agriculture, or a body of cultivating owners I see that an 
officer of the Agricultural Department, in a note on the manage¬ 
ment of Agricultural Shows in Bengal, writes as fallows — 
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“ Broadly speaking, there are at present two divisions of the 
“ community—the one composed of the educated gentry, 
"imbued with literary instincts and having no knowledge of^ or 
“ tastp for, rural affairs (although many of them derive a large 
"income from land>, and the other composed of the bulk of 
" the rural population, generally illiterate, conservative, and 
“ suspicious " 

The few zemindars who still live on their estates have little 
education , but it is to be feared that, as the sharers increase, 
and their interests are necessaiily tiansferred from the manage¬ 
ment of the land to the management of law suits, their des¬ 
cendants will enter the litarary pioletaiiat 

As I have remarked, North Bchar may be considered to be 
in a far more flouiishing condition than Bengal proper And 
I think that the economic differences in land management will 
account for this When the Engli h took over the inteinal 
management of Bengal, rather ovei i century'ago, ithey found 
the country parcelled out amongst rijahs and zemindais, m iny 
of whom, again, were almost feudatories 1 heir essential cha¬ 
racter, however, was that they wcie officeis of Government, 
and their right to “ rent” was only the delegated right of the 
State to take a fixed proportion of the produce of all land 
Owing to the unsettled condition of affaiis, many held, as we 
are told in Hunter’s Gazetteer, ‘sciaps of propiietory right, 
which had naturally developed out of the heieditaiy charactei of 
their office” But that they weie essenttall} and practically only 
officers or agents of the ijtate, is shown both by the fewness 
of their number, and by all the discussion as to the terms on 
which settlements should be made with them In many districts 
there weie only scores of zemindars, ndieie thtr^ are now 
thousands Again, till aftei the Permanent Setrement no 
zemindar could give peimahent leases This, of course, was 
a necessary corollary of his being only an agent himself There 
were, it is true, what were called village zemindars, amongst 
whom the law of Hindu inheritance obtained but they, again, 
were more like English farmci s, aqd mtiny weie actual cultivators 
Hence, both in law and practice the present custom of estates 
being managed by a body of shareis was unknown Nor was 
It possible , for the Hindu law of the pint family cleaily applied 
only to private property, and could not affect tlio land, which 
belonged to the State But immediately that the Permanent 
Settlement was conc’udtd,<-the incongiuity of the new idea of 
the "proprieloiship ” of the zemindais became apparent The 
large zemindars had been not only rent collectors foi the State, 
but they were clothed with almost its whole ''persona iot 
they also performed the duties of police officers and magistrates 
And, moreover, which is mote important economically, they 
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represented the State as the universal capitalist Immediately, 
Iherefoie, that the unity of the State’s officer was biokeit 
in upon, things began to go wrong Tbe whole history of 
Bengal, in its lural ai rangements, would seem to have been 
the icbult of Englibhinen, who only had ideas of private owner¬ 
ship of land and of private capital, having to re-organise^ 
the government of st country, where the land and the capital 
with which it was worked, belonged to the State Partly 
ignoiance, and putly necessii)', induced Lord Cornwallis to 
alienate the proprietorship of the land of the country The 
recent famines, the disorganisation and coiiuption of the officers 
of the lateNative Government, the compaiatively slender resources 
of the English, and their inability to ifomplctely undeistand an 
economicdl system so essentially different from what they were 
accustomed to, all conspired to make Loid Cornwallis and his 
adviseis gnie thef zeraindais^ the rights of English landlords. 
The vanity of the hopes with which this measure was under¬ 
taken soon became evident The fact that among Hindus private 
property, when inlieiited, must be held in coparcenary, and cannot 
be devised, seems not to have received sufficient attention , for in 
i8i2 provision had to be made for the appointment of a manager 
to collect the rents dischaige the public revenue, and provide 
for tfie cultivation and future improvement of the estate Thus the 
evil of a number of sharers managing lard was early acknow¬ 
ledged In the discussion, wc find it stated that many of the 
most extensive zeinindaries were, on financial grounds, not sub¬ 
ject to diVI >*1011, and in a letter of i8o8, from the Board of Com¬ 
merce to the Governor General, it is said that the change to 
allowing divisions hart superseded a long established usage lo 
favour of* primogeniture, and had^they thought, been attended 
with many disauvantages,' showing the impolicy of hasty in^ 
novation ” The ]\T-iihomedaii Government, they add, in regula¬ 
ting the succession to zemindarics, weie in the practice of coi^er- 
ring .the inheritance on a single nidividual of the family , and, in 
establishing^ a usage adverse to the principles of their law, they 
were, no doubt, influenced by the motive of public conveniency. 
But the remedy provided by the British Government utterly 
failed,of effect for. two raasons (i) No administrative machi¬ 
nery was provided to take the place of the removed co-sharera; 
and (2) tl{e English lawyers soon got to work to provide the 
only system for the management oP Iftnd, as well as other pro¬ 
perty, which they knew of All private property must be 
managed through the law courts, is the only system that 
typical Englishmen would introduce The Regulation of 1812 
and all subsequent provisions of the same nature have^ therefore, 
remained almost inoperative , for the management of landed 
pioperty demands undivided attention on the part of those 
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etjgaging in it, and no such body of public servants has ever 
been appointed in Bengal to take the place of zemindais, as 
they gradually evaded then duties Formeily all ovei the coun¬ 
try each village had its public accountant and headman The 
^lattei performed c'cecutive duties, saw that the village constable 
Old hib work, aided in the colkction of the revenue (or lent, 
as It became aftei the Permanent Settlement) and geneially 
helped to protect the inteiests of the villageis under him Over 
them, again, were the canungoes, who supeivised accounts, and 
the peigannah zeraindai, who regulated the affairs between 
village and village But when the zemirdars had only a fixed 
demand to pay, they veiy soon found it convenient to again 
fiv the demand they had Vo receive In fact, the more estates 
became tlie property of a numbei of sharers, the more urgent 
became the need of fixed cash icnts Leases sub-leases, and 
any number of suboulinate ones have now become the lule, and 
the consequence is that most zemindars, and they now number 
thousands in each district, have become mete annuitants 
Their lessees are often the same And we, therefore, have the 
thoroughly unsatisfactory lesult, that most of the Imd of 
Bengal proper is owned by a vast numbei of fractional landlords, 
who have no interest in the land except a pecuniary one, and 
who have no voice in its management If you ask who*is the 
owner of any village, you will perhaps be told that one-fourth 
belongs to one person, another fouith to five or six shaiers, one- 
eightli to so many others, and so on These are generally groups 
of families, joint as regards their landed property only Then 
one group mortgages its share, another sells it, and perhaps 
a third lives on the spot, and is in deadly •enmity with the rent 
collectors appointed by the other groups This is go^ng on all 
over the country, and this is what is causing the enoimous and 
>early incieasing amount of litigation 'Some of the biggest 
zeoyndars often hold only one oi two estates in entirety, the 
rest of their property being fractional shares 
The consequence of this is, that all the energies of the zemin¬ 
dars aie absorbed in rent collection Ill will, fraud of any 
kind, and all the evil passions which so plentifully giow in the 
human heart, are artificially stimulated to a degree unknown 
rn other countries It was well said by a late distinguished 
district officer, ^that litigation is so much the favourite pastime 
of the people, that a Bengali schoolboy boasts of his first 
case in court, as an English boy over his first cricket match 
Under sifch a system, of course, the whole fabric of native 
economy soon went to pieces As has been pointed out, the 
State had, fortiierly a net-woik of officers dealing with the 
management of the land, and the principle at the base of it 
was the right of the State to a proportion of tha produce of 
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each field The zemindar had necessarily to be a man of some 
capacity, or he could not discharge his duties It was such 
a system that sustained Indian rural society for hundreds 
of years, and surely that is a guarantee that it was one Suitable 
to the people In the North-West Pi evinces and the rest of 
India such a system more or less still prevails Its fabric, 
is still standing in IJehar and Oiissa, and I have been trying 
to demonstiate how its abolition in Bi ngal proper has tended 
to ruin the countiy In Behar, the piesent suivey and record 
of rights has only one meaning—the restoiation of the old 
system on a scientific basis , and I take it upon myself to 
piophesy, that before many ycais aie out, there will be a veiy 
general leturn to the system of fixing^ rent in a p'-opoition of 
the crops This has been the practice at all times, and it has 
been the change to fi\ed money rents that has caused the 
decline of a^ricultuie in Bengal Let us examine this question a 
little closer • 

Most of the staple crops of India are grown on large plains, 
where the outturn is affected by only two conditions—the 
favouiableiicss or unfavourablencss of the season, and tho 
joint action of the villagers in dealing with a large water supply 
In nine cases out of ten, after the ploughing, and the sowing and 
weediiTg are done, individual action will not affect the outturn 
Theicforc, for such agiiculture to be piosperous, joint action 
must be assured Theie is only one person who has the neces 
sary prudence and capacity, and that is the landlord Between 
raiyat and raiyat village and village, there are endless conten¬ 
tions Thc^e must be settled by just assertion or compromise 
There must be some ctjntrolling autlioiity somewhere Formerly 
theie was such an authority, and there was complete organisa¬ 
tion Each village was a unit, th® zemindar had the strongest 
interest in its prospeirty, and if by his neglect or his oppiession 
he ruined it, he felt the consequences in a lessened income, and 
he soon had to give way to a more able or just successor 
Of cduisc such an idea as a zemindar composed of such frac 
tions as now exist, would have* been impossible 100 years ago 
Management by a number of joint sharers would have been 
suppressed by the logic of circumstances 

Bulfthe landlofti not only supplied administrative energy 
and intelligence, but, directly or indirectly, he was the capitalist 
In Bchdr,^vhere the Indigo planter js fhe zemincfai’s represen¬ 
tative, this IS still the practice to some extent In Bengal, on 
the other hand, where generally there are a number^of sharers 
collecting, the agricultural banking is almost entirely done by 
outsiders So that now the landlord, who can only justly 
exist for a useful purpose has lost all his usefulness, •except as 
a tax collcct9r, and you have now a banker, Or money lender, 
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pre/ing upon the necessities of the cultivator and restrained by na 
self-interest, while there is no one so connected with the land, that 
he has both the power and the inteiest to provide works of 
agricultural improvement However light may be the I'eiit 
taken by the zemindai,you aie bound to have the cultivators 
' plunged in debt, and the great agricultural woiks of the 
country neglected A system in an Eastern country, which 
has no self-adjustment for saving from the plentiful harvests to 
supply the deficiency of the ycais of scarcity and famine, and 
which places no one in authority to piovide the necessary 
combination to carry out agricultural works of improvement 
and safeguard, is self-condemned—and such is the system in 
Bengal proper Eveiy lecessity of life almost, and certainly 
any convenience in a Bengal village, icqunts cambination and 
the use of autlioiity But foi utter disicgaid of all the laws 

of order, decency, and sanitation, commend me to a Bengali 
village, and the pity of it is, that there is no one who 
has any power to interfere fheie is only one authority in 

the land, and that is the law courts, and they have shatteied 
evciy vestige of other authority Unless a case ean be bi ought, 
no one can be restrained fiom any act however mischievous 
(Of course, I omit matters of a social natuie, which aie still 
under the caste system) Wheiievei zemindars do happen to 
be living on the spot, their divisions prevent the least inteifer- 
ence with people’s actions The most unconstrained license 
therefore prevails, and we have effectually destroyed all the 
order and method which distinguish civilisation from barbarism 
I shall never foiget a number of villageis coming to me in one 
district, complaining against certain Brali«Tiins who were min¬ 
ing their water supply Ihe place was a mile or twoi fioin the 
station, and theie, in a khal (oi dead stream), these Brahmins 
were thiovVing paitially cremated humarf bodies This is the 
sort of thing that is going on all over Bengal propei Is it a 
wonder that there IS a deciease-of pooulatioo, and an evident 
sense of decay and dilapidation ip the land? To^his it may 
be replied, that decay and dissolution of society arc necessaiy 
before there can be giowth and reformation But, to be con¬ 
tented with a dissolution, one must bg satisfied that it is being 
brought about by healthy foices, which will‘theipselvcs cause, 
a reformation^. But the disorganisation of rural economy iti 
Bengal is caused by the w?nt of the two requisite^ without 
which no agricultural system can be successful, namelj, capital, 
and intelligence leading to combination Under the present 
system of large groups of proprietors, separated among them¬ 
selves into other gioups, fighting and litigating, and with no 
idea, much less pqwer, of assisting then tenantiy, there cannot 
be prosperous agncultuie. For a time, the ruin ofi Bengal was 
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staved off by very many of these groups of contentious sharers 
giving over their estates to English capitalists, or planters , and 
hence we find Bengal highly prosperous till the last 20 or 
years Unfortunately abuses crept in,‘the cultivators rose ett 
masse, and the planters, with their capital and intelligent man¬ 
agement, disappeaied from the scene Since then nothing but 
ruin and deterioration has seemed to be destiny of the once 
porsperous province 

Now suppose, as I fear is not veiy unlikely, that the great 
sustaining institutions of Behar should disappear, I mean the 
Opium department and the Indigo planters North Behar, like 
Bengal, is under a multitudinous body of zemindars, living in 
coparcenary, except in the case of thiec or four big rajas, 
in whose families piimogenituie has been allowed to deter¬ 
mine succession If the enormous capital yeaily put in circula¬ 
tion by the Opium depaitment and the Indigo planteis, and 
if, moreover, tlie controlliog influence they now exercise in 
agiiculture, were withdiawn, theie can be httle doubt that we 
should see a mo^t fcaiful decline in agiiculture Litigation in 
North Behir is now most inconsideralSle, for the reasons 
I have touched upon , and whatevei abuses exist, at least there 
is some unity in land management, and capital is also invested 
But if Opium and Indigo disappeared, a decline would set in 
of which the immediate cause would no doubt be fever, cholera 
and other epidemics, geneial unhealthiness in fact , but the 
determining cause would be detciioiation in agriculture, owing 
to the withdrawal and squandeiing of capital 

In the great discussions, during the early years of the century, 
about the nv d meiIts of zemindari and laiyatvvaii settlement, 
the advocates of thelattei must be held to have made out the 
strongest'case logically, but the adefendeis of the Permanent 
Settlement were always supposed to have a crushing argument 
in being able to pemt to the piosperity of Bengil, and they have 
always been allowed the benfit of this supposition But suiely 
Loid Coinwallis himself woultl disown the caricature of im¬ 
proving larfdloids piesenh;d by the present litigating swarm of 
annuitants Since the time of the Permanent Settlement, 
neaily every civilised country has revised its land laws, in the 
direction of enfoicing the piinciple tint the laud of a country 
exists for the good of the inhabitants generally ,—and now that it 
is evident, that most parts of Bengal are being r*uined, because 
statesmen are afraid to deal with the interests of the zemindars, 
something may be done A law has been passeej, it is true, 
regulating the relations of landlord and tenant, but another 
one IS now wanted to regulate those between the 3tate and the 
landloid 

The Hindus arc very communistic, and the "essence of com- 
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munism is that land and capital belong to the State The 
old big pergunnah zemindars weic merely reprcsentativc'j of 
the State, and through them the State financed the vvliole 
agricultural system They, directly, or indirectly, were respon¬ 
sible for the vvoiks of public utility and impiovement 
That they were generally coiriipt, cruel, and oppicssive at the 
^ime of the decay of the Mogul Empiic wc veiy well know 
But it lb evident that, for hundreds of years, theie had been a 
more or less peifect system of contiol, and under it the country 
had been thiiving and piospeious in fact, veiy diffeient from the 
present wretched state cf much of Bcngil Heie I may quote 
an extract from a Revenue letter of the Board of Directors 
(1812) “We find that the sovereigns of India have long been 
in the practice not only of'advancing money to the cultivators 
and weavers, but of fencing the country against sudden inunda¬ 
tion, constructing and upholding tanks, and reservoirs, &c” 
It then proceeds to say, tint under a Peimanent Settlement, 
either the advantages aie'll! ceded to the zemindar, or there 
IS the temptation to Govci mnent to relax its zeal The idea 
of no one undertaiing such necessary woiks, it will be seen, 
never enteis the wiitei’s head 

The ancient practice then, of the State protecting the agricul¬ 
ture of the countiy, and the present involved and distracted 
condition of the Bengal 1 indloids, aie sufficient to explain why, 
in all the old scats of civilis ition in Bengal, nothing is seen 
but confusion, deciy and depopulation As one reads the records 
of the time succeeding the Pcimanent Settlement, and listens to 
the arguments for and again-t that measure, it is plainly seen 
that its advocates nevci for one moment contemplated that land 
was fo be owned and managed by a large number of undivided 
sharers, often non resident, or at any rate not concerned in agri¬ 
culture 4 condition of things such as that described by the 
Bengali gentleman of the AgncuUural Departifient before referred 
to, in which all the educated classes of the countiy, though often 
drawing an income from the land, should take no interest in it, 
lever suggested itself to them There is no doubt tliat the 
universal practice of leasing lands to Indigo planters which was 
so very prevalent all over Cential Bengal 40 or 50 years ago 
was brought about chiefly by the evils of divided proprietorship 
The fearful amount of disturbance, accompanied by bloodshed 
and violence, was likewise so caused Shares were bought with 
the avowed object of getting a foothold in an enemy’k country, 
and the authorities for long were quite unequal to the task of 
ensuring pe&ce and quiet with such excitant causes at work 
But now has come the reaction The law for the most part 
has fully asserted itself, the second race of zemindars, dating 
from the beginning of the century, have all been ruined by their 
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own dissensions , the old tanks, the vv'itercoui‘*es the protcctWe 
works have not been renewed, and there remains only an ex¬ 
hausted country Such, I believe, is the true history of tne cause 
of the decline of the chief districts of Bengal 
Now, it was fondly hoped by the advocates of the Permanent 
Settlement that there would quickly ensue a great extension of 
cultivation , that, with the laiger margin of rent so left to the 
reminders, wealth and trade would be developed, and that 
henceforward new means of taxation could easily be devised to 
re-imburse the State for what it had given away No one can, I 
think, deny th it these hopes have been fiustrated More than 
a century has passed, and yet theri^is no large class of rich 
men in Bengal, and consequently no luxuries are consumed, such 
as could be easily tixed The fountains of the great deep 
of originality and genius have not been tapped, for the Bengalis 
show no more oiiginality ‘or desiie to investigate the secrets 
of nature than they did then , in fact, I doubt if so much What 
IS the reason of*this? The reason, I think, is to be sought in 
their ineradicable communism To gfve communists the 
private ownership of land was absuid, for as soon as possible 
the piivatc owneiship, and thereby all the supposed advantages 
of private ownership, were immediately cancelled, with fiesh 
disadvantges added For admittedly one of the chief advan¬ 
tages of private ownership is that the poasesor shall be induc¬ 
ed to improve the land, as the results of the improvement will 
all accrue to him alone But immediately you have a numerous 
body of sharers, all of whom cannot possibly manage, and all 
of whom are veiy unlikely to agree to save from the receipts 
(knd there is no other method of acquiring capital.), you lose 
this great advantage of private ownership and, over and above, 
you lose the adv iiltages of unity of management* Theieare 
therefore the fatal evils of great scarcity of capital and of a spend¬ 
thrift proprietary, and when yfiu have this, as Sir Henry Main 
points out, thcie IS much to be said in favoui of the fiscal rights 
of the State, as again*:!'private ownership In the whole course 
of my twenty yeais scivicc in Indn, I have haidly met a zemin- 
dar^who had an^ idea of applying c ipital to the land I have dis¬ 
cussed the subject of improvements with many, but the objec¬ 
tion, as far as I can lemember, always resolved itself into the 
jpint ownership of land, or tha fact that tRe jealousj of a 
neighbouring propiietor would induce him to laise objections 
and thus produce disastrous litigation As Collector, and there¬ 
fore as representing the State, I had no authority at all to inter¬ 
vene, because the State control over landed.propnetors has 
been m practice entirely withdrawn, and the sections of the 
old Regulation requiring some such controT have entirely lost 
their force. 
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Under the present land system of Bengal, one of two positions 
must be taken up by those who support it—eithei that agricuU 
ture doeS not require the application of capital and intelligence, 
or that pioprietorship by men owning fi actional shares, mostly 
absentees and gcneially under no bond of union, but more often 
in declared disunion, can supply these wants Both positions, 
of course, are untenable, and, indeed, absuid When it was pro¬ 
posed, in 1808, to rescind Regulation XI of 1793, by which the 
Hindu law of succession was allowed to obtain in regard to 
estates, and to enact a law by which estates not exceeding Rs 
7 500 per annum should descend to the eldest son, it seems 
to have been rejected because Mr Colebrook was of opinion 
that the evils arising from the law of succession, as it then stood 
(and now stands) could be effectually removed by other means 
No doubt, the means lefcrrcd to by him were those embodied 
in the Regulation of 1812 already lefcired to, for the appoint¬ 
ment of managers “"At the same time though he was not in 
favour of rescinding the law of 1793, Mr Colebiook states that 
he would without hesitation vote against it, if it had been a ques¬ 
tion of first introducing it fo^ at its fiist introduction it inter¬ 
fered with established usage 

From the above I think that 1 have made it clear that the pre¬ 
sent custom of having zemindars owning abstiact shares, except 
where they were merely village or petty ones cultivating their 
shares, is entirely modern , and I have quoted the opinion of the 
highest revenue authoiity of Bengal, in 1808, that it was a hasty 
innovation But even then it was felt that there was no retreat 
It may be said that, when the policy of the alterations was then 
considered, u was being judged from the fiscal, and not from the 
general point of view. No doubt tins was so, but it was also seen 
that the Hirrdu law of succession, as applied’to zemindars, inter¬ 
fered with the prosperity and impiovement of estates, for the 
Regulation of 1812 distinctly speaks of their culti vat»on and future 
improvement Moreover that the statesmen of those times 
clearly understood that it was essential to the prosperity of 
the country that the landholders should be men in active 
management of their estates, and not mere rent collectors, is 
evident in the legislation and correspondencti of the time 
They never anticipated such a state of things as is now seen 
in Bengal Our‘forefathers,t on the contrary, were veiy keen 
observers of agriculture and ardent disciples of Adam Smithy 
whose great .work had not been long published For instance, 
the Board of Commissioners wished large taluqdars to be 
settled with, becgiuse they were considered to be men of capital 
They deprecated tehsildars being degraded into mere re¬ 
ceivers of revenue v^ithout responsibility, and without ''ny direct 
interest in the piosperity of the country, as they apprehended 
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“that the obsticles which at present rctaid the progress of 
agiicultiiie will operate hereafter with iiicieased force” I thinlc 
It must make these worthies tuin in then giaves to* know 
whit the Bengal /emindais have come to 1 he system which 
obtained so largely in Ireland, of cncumbeiing estates by join¬ 
tures foi wives and poitions for youngei sons, and so beggaring 
the actual possessor Of the 1 ind, has always been stiongly con¬ 
demned But conceive the lesult if all the widows, daughters, 
and jounger sons had not only had their light to receive 
portions fiom the hen, but been actual possessors with him, all 
helping (?) to mainge Hie estate, each having a right to de¬ 
mand his share of the rent fiom each tenant and each entitled 
to be consulted before the least concfssitin could be made to a 
tenant a seivant entei tamed, or a penny spent in improvement 
Yet, incredible as it may seem, such is the system in most parts 
of Bengal • * 

Heie IS an instance of how it prevents al] pioper manage¬ 
ment Litely, when in camp, a number of cultivators came 
to me to have a* 1 irge embankmtnt, placed across a valley, 
slijjhtly laised, by which means it was clear that a much larger 
are 1 could be IIIigatcil I sent for the alleged owner of the 
estate, and he imm(diitely admitted the advantage of the 
pioposal But he Slid he owned only half of the estate, 
the othei half belonged to a female who would contribute 
nothing Heie i^ another instmcc the laigest lesident land- 
owncis in the Binkuia distiict aie a fimily consisting of 
seven brothc'-'' and cousins, and two widows The latter have 
a life inteiest in half of the property Theic was a very 
laudable attempt to dtvide the propeity, so that each might 
have separate estates to manage But in the end nothing but 
confusion has cri'^ucd, aiid these ladies, tliough caicfully collect¬ 
ing their half share »of the rents refuse to pay a stiver to the 
superior landlord To make good the deficiency so caused, 
the rejnainmg shiiers had‘to cemsent to a mortgage on the 
property, and^ owing to these dissensions, an enormous debt 
was contracted, and all are more or less ruined Almost in¬ 
variably, wherever theie aie sharers, this kind of dissension 
in the gnanagpment, is proeeeding Any agreement to spend 
and invest mon»y for the good of the land is altogether out of 
the question for even sufficient agicement is often not ob¬ 
tained to collect the rents Thus thelaAd system seldom gives 
any landowner complete authority over his land Brothers, 
cousins, uncles, aunts must all agiee before any thin'|f can be 
done The law Couils are the only means foi operating on 
an estate, and there is no other field of action for* the ambi¬ 
tious and energetic The lawyeis, rich and •powerful, and 
representing tHfe only flourishing section of the community 
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tlie country poor, a prey to decimating disease, and in parts 
relapsing into jungle, as described in the Census Report, are 
the reSblt And all because we have created a communistic race 
of landlords, a monstrous and unnatural brood, such as exist 
I nowhere else in the woild Left alone, things must go from 
bad to woise, for there is no internal corrective process at work, 
and there can be none externally as long as the State stands 
aloof Successful lawyers and money lenders are, it is true, 
continually buying up estates, but then families are quickly 
ruined by the same dissensions and want of unity in managing 
property 

The only possible remedy is for the State to go back to"^ 
first principles The Liindu joint family system is founded 
on the common sense principle that it has a head—a “ karta,” 
or doer He acts for the family in its foreign relations, and 
manages its propel ty Let the 1 indowneis of Bengal then be 
forced back on their own principle, and only allowed to manage 
their estates thiough one member Against his acts let them 
hive the civil and ciiminal Couits Ftom their qnatrelsand want 
of all union the whole country is now suffering The poor 
cultivator does his duty, but, over him, he has a squabbling 
and distracted proprietiry and, thougli the Stite very properly 
has passed laws to regulate the demand of rent, it has hitherto 
passed no effective law to enable, and when necessary, to 
compel, landlords to do their duty Owing to defective regis¬ 
tration even in estates, their tiue owners aie not known But 
in all tenures under estates, including those known as Patnis, 
registration of owners is entirely wanting I am aware that 
the Bengal Tenancy Act piovides for* the registration of all 
successions to permanent tenures in the Collector’s office But 
as the ©nly penalty for non-registratipn is that a tenant, on 
being sued, m ly refuse to pay to an ur cgisteicd ownei, the 
law is a dead letter 

In the meantime, owing to this complete confusion in rural 
affairs, crime is increasing, and the executive i asking for 
greater powers to be given to the police But I would submit 
that no Eastern country has ever been ruled without the exe¬ 
cutive depending more oi less on the landholding classes 
Without their help no amount of power that can be given to 
the police v»ill avail, I speak from experience when I say 
that when the landowhefs freely harbour robbers and dacoits, 
It IS impossible to eradicate these scourges Our criminal law 
acknowledges this , but, with a divided proprietary, where no 
authority can be exeicised, the real responsibility rests nowhere, 
and It IS being found impossible to enfoicc it Under the pre¬ 
sent sj stem, therefore, the very foundations of civilisation are 
being sapped Crimes of violence arc also incibasing in some 
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districts, and the only attempted remedy is binding down 
thousands of persons * 

In justice and equity, as well as for ^ood policy, .some 
measures should be taken to enforce the performance by the 
landlords of their duties To this end a law might be passed 
to the effect that for all estates and tenures the name of one 
owner should be registered, who alone should have power to 
sue for rent, grant receipts, and manage the property generally, 
and who alone should be held responsible for the perfoimance 
of duties required by the State No suit to be maintainable 
till a certificate of registsation was produced Of course, this 
principle though simple, would mean a great deal Wheie the 
sharers could not agree as to who shoulci be the manager, the 
State would have to select Rules might easily be formulated 
and in practice theie would bo little difficulty in making a 
selection I .believe that in nine cases out of ten the selection 
of a managing pioprietor for each estate ^would entail no 
difficulty In the abstiact, the zemindar class admit the fear¬ 
ful evils of the present di/idcd manigement, qjid on a succession, 
before quarrels had aiiscn, a willing agicement to such an 
arrangement would be given At piescnt such anangements 
are not made, because there is no machinerj" to bung them 
about, 3nd official influence is not biou«^ht to bear to induce 
parties to consent The State would have to aid in cnfoicing 
the keeping up of some accounts And this, I believe, with 
interested sharers looking on, would not be difficult Formerly 
the accounts kept by the village accountants weie intended 
solely as a check on the zemindars, and for the inteiest of the 
State and the cultivates But under a system much as that 
proposed, tlie accounts would be under the active sciGtiny of 
interested sharers, and, as the State*would not be inteiested in 
them pecuniaiily, th^e*would be no object in falsifying them 
on the part of the pioprietois as a whole 

Another measure to impiove agriculture would be for the 
State 'actively to promote partition of estates, where such 
would not interfere with good husbandry At present to effect 
a division of any kind is a most difficult and expensive opera¬ 
tion No one supervises th^ vvoik, and each case is fought out 
like an*ordina|y cfvil suit But another attitude should be 
taken up by the State with regard to the land It J)y no means 
follows, because the whole of the unearned inciement, beyond 
the fixed "evenue, has been handed over to the zemindars, that 
the State should not interfeie at all with the proprietcas The 
State IS bound to see that these proprietors do not, by their 
mternecine quairels ruin their estates, and yet»this is what 
most of them have been allowed to do Fiom ^hc onebxtieme 
of State communism, they have been allowed to rush into the 
VOL XCVII] 21 
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anarchy of completely uncontrolled individualism , that is, we 
have communists masquciading as individualists, and so ruin¬ 
ing themselves and the community The present generation of 
educated Bengalis aie in consequence utterly wanting in subor¬ 
dination to authority Amongst themselves obedience to authority 
is a virtue little pi ictised, and the fiilh and leverence which 
arc the distinguishing viitues of Hinduism, have well nigh dis- 
appeaied , i lesult, I think, chiefly d>ic to the utter relaxation 
of all control ovci then land affaiio by the State If once 
again the cu'^tom is intioduccd of thcie being one master in 
each estate, some of the lost oidcr and obedience may be re¬ 
gained E ich petty sbaier ins<-cad of fomenting disputes and 
assuming the aiis of a I indlord, will be obliged to content himself 
with the pecuniar), value to be derived from his propeity He 
might even be found as a salaried servant under the managing 
proprietor, and so become a icaljy useful nicmbcr of society 
The possession of complete authority over property, being a 
possibility, will be sought after, and small shares will be bought 
up for this pill pose, while the owners of them will naturally only 
legard them for their pecuniary value, and so be wnlhng to sell 
Such a refoim as that above pioposed would certainly reduce 
litigation, and v'lth it there would be a diminution of the public 
revenue deiived fiom Couit fee stamps But this is a very 
small consideration compaicd with a flourishing agncultuie 
Moreover, some succession fee might be charged on changes of 
the managing propiietors There would also be much more 
work foi the Collector The position, resumed by the State, 
that it must actively piovide for the best management of the 
estates, that all changes both in proprietoiship and in tenuie- 
holding must be carefully registered, and that acxiounts must 
be kepf, would icquire a whole time officer for Collector 
There is now a demand for the sepas^ation of judicial and 
executive functions so that such revenue arrangements would 
fall in with this demand The reg stration of the names of all 
landholcleis should be made easy by decentralisation At pre¬ 
sent each holdci of a tenure, as well as of an estate, is supposed, 
and even legally lequiied, to register his name in the Collector’s 
office at the Suclder I say “ supposed” adyisedly, for I have 
reason to believe that even the latter seldom register, whereas 
the formei hardly ever do so. For instance, in the distiict of 
Bankura there are cakuiated to be some 25,000 tenures and 
yet, since the passing of the Bengal lenancy Act in 1885, 
there have been registered only 10 transfers by succession ’ ’ 
Each police station should have a legistration office, as it has 
now one for the legistration of oidinary deeds The Sub- 
Registrar couldi, of course, easily pcrfoim both functions, and 
we should not have the scandal of a law eutirely'-evaded 
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1 will now lecapitulate ^ 

1 The Census shows that population is stahonaij, ot dcclin* 
ing, in nearly the whole of Bengal proper .Theic .s aUo a, 
decline in the number of works of public utitility by piivatc 
persons as shown by Government returns Gcnci il obsc’vation 
suggests deteiioiation in agriculture, as thcie appears to be less 
capital invested 111 pioductivc woiks, and less power of combi¬ 
nation to carry out such woilcs Villiges aic moic jungly, mci 
buildings more dilapidated Tanks are gcnciallv in disiepaii 
and the riiril population consequently ha\e feuei of the oidi- 
nar\ conveniences of life • 

2 TIk tenure and management oi land now 15 vciv ddfci 
ent fiom what it was under Native Goveifnncnts llic present 
system of dlowmg joint management, and of the State’s re 
cognition of such, judicially and fiscill}, is an innov 'tion The 
land system of no fountrj/ in tjie woild (as fu as the wiitcr is 
aw'll e) peimits such joint and uncontioPcd n^magemi nt, and 
ihcic is no presumption in India in its favoiu II has none of 
the advantages of piivate ownership, oi of State tommiMiisni, 
iiid has nnny of the disadvantages of both 

3 Ihf caste people of India are csscnually communists, 
ind, thci,efoie, to illovv them unre'tiicted piivate ownci'^hip of 
land, without any State contiol, incvitibly causes the ch sipa- 
tion of agricultuial capital, and the entire disappcaiancc of all 
the necessary subordination resting on a rational luial sjstcm 

4 Government, in an Eastern countiy, be earned on 
paitly throng' the landlords (or those managing the land'' In 
Bengal on aceount of the infinite numl ci of landloids and 
then disunited state, Go'Vernment now^ icccivrs no help fiom 
them Responsibility cannot be fixed, and m iny of them aie 
notoriously in league w th, ind piotcctois of, the criminal classes 
They are also in con‘-iKint litigation imong thcmsel es, anil then 
qu mcls picvcnt them ilike fiom peifonning then public duties, 
and fio/n doing justice to their changes 

5 1 he StAte has allowed the. now acknowledged piinciple, 
that the Und of a countiy belongs to the people of the countiy, 
and that the propiietois must give an '»''roiint of their stewaid- 
ship, to lost sight^of Neither land, nor any otliei business, 
can be managcclby a body of men undci no authority If two 
people iide one horse, one must iide behind TlvJiefore the 
State.shoulu insist on each estrtc or tCnilre having one manag¬ 
ing owner, to whom the State can look for the performance 
of public duties, and o\fi whom the co owneis must leceivc 
the value of their shares 

6 As a corrective for these evils I would ha\e the State 
insist on the legistration of a managing owiyr, who should 
have full cohtrftl fiom each estate and tenuie I he functions 
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, of the State m its revenue Courts should be again developed , 
and they should actively superintend the division of landed 
property, and decide all questions ielating to the manageqient 
of land, apart from personal rights Disputes amongst co¬ 
owners should no longer be legarded as mcicly of private in¬ 
terest, but as intimately conceining the vvelfaie of the State 
7 I base the above arguments on the incontrovertible fact 
of the featful confusion and disorgan bition now pieviiling m 
Bengal, by which not only is a proper system of agriculture 
prevented, but all order and suboidination in society are 
overthrown The oppression of the Mahomedan Government 
which we supplanted, was bad enough, but it is doubtful 
whether the license and anaichy under our system is not equally 
detrimental to the tiue interests of the country The moral as 
well as the physical welfaie of the country demands thit the 
present ruial disoigamsation and immense amoiait of useless 
litigation should rcase 

August 1893 F H Baubow 

PS —Since wilting the above I see that the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces has declared his 
opinion, that the payment of rent through the Post Office will 
‘ tend to break up the village oiganisation, and to sever still 
“ moie the ties which naturilly connect landlord and tenant 
“ Every step that is taken to bieak up rural society into a 
“number of disconnected units, icndcts the Govcinment of 
“ this countiy more and more difficulc ” But has not our re- 
veniic System alicady effectually shattered all tlie units of 
wnieh ratal society should consist? ^ The pa) merit of rent 
though the 1 ost Office is merely making the best of a bad job 

P H B 


Addendum 

The evils following from divided ownership are well known 
to the zemindars of Bengal, witness the terms of the will of the 
late millionaire Piosanno Kurnar lagore, made in 1868, by 
which he vainly sought to set aside the Hindu law of joint 
succession in his fanily The re isons 1 c gave were as follows 
“ And whereas the frequent division and sifodivision of' estates 
“ in Bengal is injuiiuiis alike to the families of zemindars and 
“ to the raiyats, who ar.- ip consequence oppressed by numerous 
“ and needy landlords having confiicting interests, whence 
“ arise disputes and litigations , and whereas I have bestowed 
“ much time and mon^y on the impiovement of my estates, 
“ and of the raiyats and tenants thereof, and I am desuous 
*' that shell imjgrovements should continue to go on, and should 
“ not be interrupted by any division of the gaid estates or 
“ disputes concerning the same *’ Again, in some of the properties 
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01 the country, so fearfully and inextricably are the interests 
various individuals mixed and combined, that the law of paiti- • 
tion cannot possibly reach them Here is the abstract of a 
case* concerning such a one, published in tfic I h R of M i) 
1893, though I fear the brain of most readers will reel as 
they try to follow the mazes 

“The plaintiffs woie proprietors of a 12 anna share, and 
“ dur-talukdars of tlie other 4 anna share of taluk A, which con 
“ sisted of a share of so mucli of the land of three villages 
“ D, B, and T, as appertained to an estate in the Collectorate 
“ No 23 Estate No 23 with three other estates represented 
" fractional shaies in thiee pergiinnahs comprising about 500 
“ villages No partition had been made .of these pergunnahs, 

** but by private arrangement certain lands in a village had 
" been assigned to one estate, and certain other lands to ano- 
“ ther, some^land* being kept joint and common to all four 
“estates In estate No 23’there was another permanent 
“ tenuie S a taluk consisting of lands iiot*only in the three 
“ villages D, B, and T, but in nine otheis of this taluk a 2 inna 
" share belonged to L one of the zemindars of estate No 23, 

“ and a yyi anna of the remaining 14 anna share, was held under 
“ the plaintiff In a suit against L for partition of such of the 
“ lands 'of taluk A, as appet tamed to estate No 23 and were 
“ separate fiom the other estates to which the other zemindars 
“ of estate No 23 were made parties , HM, assuming the paities 
" were entitled to partition at all, that the suit would lie as 
“ regards the lands specified as belonging to estate No 23, 

without reference to the lands held in common as belonging 
“ to all the four estates* 

No wonder the owner of the taluk A complained, that in 
consequence of the lands being hetd jointly, theie were con¬ 
stant disputes I contc*nd, theicjTore, that the revenue kuthori- 
ties should be cnableS to inteifere in all such cases of confusion 
of inteicst.and tn ev&rycase tosaj \vhich party should be entitled 
solely'to manage any parcel of property used foi agricultural 
purposes llie present system is ruinous alike to the country 
as a whole, and to the individual owners of property It is the 
interest of the State that quariels should cease, says the 
honoured maxim, aftd yet we maintain a system which has the 
effect of fostering them in a way that no other device could 
possibl> do» A Government pleader lately told'me that he 
could have bought up, in Court sales, a great part of the district, 
but he knew the litigation that would follow, and* he had 
bought none All his savings, I believe, and they are not small, 
are in Government Securities In this way capital la kept away 
from the soil Bengal is raising a paradise for lawyers,* and a 
paudemonium^for every one else * 


F. H B 
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T he Mahomed >n period, taken as a whole, is not quite the 
datk period in Hindu history which it is usually repiesent- 
ed to be It was durin" that period that such great leformeis 
ris Kabii Clnitaiiyi and Is-inak aiose and gave new religious life 
to a laige portion of the mass of the people They all protested 
against castr and preached the equality of all men They ex¬ 
ited all then strength*to puU down the artificial barriers which 
Hinduism had set up between man and man, and to a certain 
extent, succeeded in doing so Ihcii success is not to be 
mcasuicd by the number of follo^jeis they hifve le^^, though that 
number is laige. They must have indiiectly influenced the 
lives of mvny who still continued to follow the bannei of oitho 
dox Hinduism • 

It was during the M ihomcd in peiiod that the vcrnacul ir 
litcratuics of India spiang up , and these literiturcs must have 
more thin compens itcd the loss which th^, binscrit htciatuic 
sustained If the Hindus lost their K ilidas i an J Rlnbabhutt, 
they g lined such wiiteib as Sridliar, ind Tukiriin in Maha 
lishti 1, ind Mukundiicin Chakravaiti and R iinpras id Sen in 
Jlengil The loss iv^as felt only by a few cultivitcd Biahmnis, 
the g iin w’as shued in by the gii it mass of the people The 
Rimiyani, the Mali ibluliall ind the Puidnas vveie now trans¬ 
lated into the leinieular dialects, and could be icad, or at 
lca«t utidcistood, by the people 

The IjCshitii) as (in ludiiig the Rajputs) fell But in thoir place 
arose the Sikhs and the Pdahiattas The^Guikwar, the Ilolkar 
and the Bhonsl i who formed poweiful States, all sprung 
fiom low c istes At one tin^c they appeared as if they weie 
going to occupy the place which had been filled by *he Kshatiiya 
in Ihe-Malioniccl in 1 idi i As in religion, the doctrines preached 
by Kabir, Chutinva and Nanak wcie protests against Bh ihman 
exclusiveness, as in liteiatuie the woiks of such writers as 
fuk u in , D idu and R impris Id ben were'' piotests against tnc 
preuoinin nice of bansciit, so in politics the Sikh and the 
Mahiatta poweis were piolests against Kshatiiya ascendancy 
Revolutions simihr to what we have briefly sketched above, 
took pi life in Budhist India centuiies before the Christian era 

Coiitinu^ii fiom the /l\J anuary 1893 The title of the 

c^sai h is'betn sli„hil> < hanged in order to give the writer gieiter fieedoin 
of tic itment • 
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Buddhism disregarded caste, and adopted Pali, instead of Sans¬ 
crit as its literary language It spiead most under a power* 
ful dynasty of Sudra kings But just before the Mahomedan 
settlement, caste ridden Hinduism had trium^phed over Bucfdhism 
It IS possible that the levolution we have alluded to above 
would have taken place even if the Mahomedans had not set 
foot 111 India But there can be scarcely any doubt that it wis 
facilitated by the piactice and preachings of Mahomedanism, 
and by the downfall of the Kshatiiyas and of the Biahmans 
caused by the establishment of the Mahomedan empire 

The chaigc of intolerance against the Mahomedan luleis 
of India has but a slight found ition in fact Invaders like 
Mdhniud of Gha/ni, who had no pennanent inteicst in the 
countiy, might plunder and dcstioy But the policy of those 
who, iftci Mahomed Ghoii, settled and ruled in India, w is 
diffcient They,compare very favouiably, indeed, with the 
contcmpoiary Christian moimrchs of Euiope 

The pci sedition of Jews by Christuins, o^ one Chiistian sect 
by anotliei, of the Piotcstints by the Roman Catholics, of 
the Roman Citholics by the Piotcstants, of one section of the 
Protestants by anothei in Christian liiiiope, was on the whole 
severer than that ot the persecution of the Hindus by thni 
MiissuWn in ruleis in lioathen Indi i f he hoiiois of the Inqui¬ 
sition weie heie unknown, except, pcihips in a small le ritoiy 
ruled by the Rom m Catholics Khafi Khan, himself a bigot, 
was shocked by the intolerant conduct of the I uiopcans 
of his day in India, (eominencement of the iSth (cntuiy) 
Speaking ol those settled at Hiighli he says “Of all then 
odious practices this \i;^s the woist —In the post which they 
occupied on the sea corst they offeied no injury cith r to the 
property or person of cither Mahomed ins or Hindus who dwelt 
under their rule , but, if one of those inh ibitants died leaving 
childien of tendei ^age, they took both the children and the 
property under till ir chaige, and whf thci these young children 
wcic or wdiether tAcy were biahmans they made them 

Chiistians abd slaves 

“ In the parts of the Konkin 111 the Dakhin and on the sea 
coast, wherever they had forts and exciciscd authotity, this 
was th« custom of ithat insblent people They illowcd no 

religious meiifficmts to come into then bounds When 

one h iindL his w ly unawares, if hc^weic a Ilsndu, he was 
subjected to such tortures as ma 3 e his escape with life vciy 
doubtful , and if he were a Miisalman, he was impnsoned and 
worried for some days, and then set at liberty ” * 

It IS doubtful whether the cruelties peipetiated by the Poi- 
tuguese at Salsettc were equalled by the most f uiitical and 

• Sir H M Elliotts Hjstoivof India’ Vol VII, p 2ii 
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jnsdnsate Moslem that ever ruled in any part of India A 
Portuguese armament landed at Salsette when least expec¬ 
ted, ^nd “ carrying all before them, destroyed 1200 temples 
with all their ima^s ”* A new expedition was fitted out sDon 
after, which landed as before, ‘ and not only destroyed the 
temples, but set fire to the cities, villages and all the habitations, 
and in a few hours leduced the whole island to ashes The 
affrighted inhabitants fled almost naked from their houses 
and sought shelter on the shore of the neighbouring continent, 
and this fair scene of culture and crowded population, was 
converted at once into a smoking desert Father Berno fol¬ 
lowed the tioops, wielding a huge club, with which he beat down 
a’l the idols and brayed,them in pieces’’•f* 

The Jesta (a kind of cap tation tax) was the most serious 
grievance of the Hindus dining the Mahomedan regime^ and it 
was abolished by Akbar The bigoted Aurung/eb rc-imposed it 
1 he Hindus were forbidden by him to ride m palanquins without 
permission The/were called upon to pay heavier duties than 
the Mahomedans But the opposition winch these measures 
evoked shook the foundations of the empire which had been 
built up by the enlightened and tolerant policy of his predeces¬ 
sors The Hindus all round Delhi assembled in v ist numbeis 
to pray for tlie recill of the Jc/ia But the Emperor we-uld not 
heed their complaints One d ly, when he Went to public 
prayer at the gtcat mosque on the sabbath, a vast multitude 
of Hindus thronged the road fiom the palace to the mosque, 
with the object of seeking relief Ail kinds of shopkeepers 
fiom ihc Urdub4zb, and mechanics and workmen left off 
wo'-k and piesaed into the way “ Tlje infidel inhabitants of 
the city &nd the countiy round " says the orthodox Khafi Khan, 
“ made great opposition to 'the payment of the je'^ya There 
was nofa district where the people, with the help of Fanjdars, 
did not make distuibanccs uid resistance 

The Hindus did not sink into political nonentity even in 
those parts which directly owned Mahomedan sway They 
were admitted into situations of tiust and responsibility 
Tiiey commanded aimics, governed kingdoms, and acted as 
miniaters under Mahomedan kings Ibrahim the fourth king 
of Golconda, had Jogadeo a Hindu for his prime minister 
Mahomed hhali Sui Adil, who occupied the thfone of Delhi 
about the middle of ,thp sixteenth century, convnitted the 
conduct of his Government to one Hemu, a Hindu who had 
once kefjt a retail shop, and whose appearance is said to have 
been meaner than his oiigin Yet with all these external 

* “ Dis^ovefies and 1 ravels in Asia,*‘ By H Muriay, p 77 

t H Murray Qp tit, p 78 

% Khafi Khan, bir H, M Elliots’ History, Vol VII up 296 310 
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disadvantages, Hemu had abilities and force of mind sufficient 
to maintain his ascendancy amidst a proud and martial nobiHty, 
and to prevent the dissolution of the Government, weigheU, 
tiown as It was by the follies and iniquities of its head** 

During the reigns of the Emperois Feroksir, Rafi ud Darjdt 
Rafi-ud-Doula, and part of the leign of Mahomed Shah, Rattan 
Chand, formerly a retail shopkeeper, enjoyed uncontrolled 
influence all over Hindustan He was Deputy to Abdulla 
Khan, Vizier of the Empire It was through his influence 
and that of Raja Ajit, that the poll tax upon the Hindus 
re established by Aurungzeb, was abolished “He interfered,” 
complains the Mahomedan historian, “ even in judicial and 
religious concerns, in a way that reduced the crown officers 
to the condition of ciphers It was impossible to become a 
Kazi of any city, without the consent of this Hindu being 
pieviously tak^n 

When Alivardi Khan bet:ame prime minister of Shuja Khan, 
he called to his councils Raj i Aalem Ch*lnd and Jagot Set, 
the former of whom, says Golam Hussein Khan, “ possessed 
great merit, and deserved all the confidence leposed in him” 
When Ahvardi Khan became Governor of Bengal, he appointed 
as his prime minister Jinakfiam, who was a man of merit, 
and •figured among the trustiest and most zealous of the 
Viceroy’s friends ” 

Mohanlala was the minister of Suidja-ud-Dowla, Governor 
of Bengal, amongst his other officeis who held positions 
of trust, were Durlavaidm and Rdmnaidyan 

The Am-i-Akbari gives a complete list of the high officers 
during the reign o{ Akbai | The following is the number 
of Hindus amongst them — 

I Commanders of Fwe Thousand—3 

1 Raja Bibari Mjll 

2 R^ja Bhag/an Das (son of Raja Bihirf Mall ) 

3 Raja Man Sing (son of Raja Bliagwan Das) He wns for some time 
Governor of Bengal /^kbar gromoted him to 1 full command of 

•seven thousand, hitherto Five Thousand hid been the limit of 
promodon It is notioeable that Akbar m raising Man Sing to a 
command of seven Thousand, placed a Hindu above every Mahomedan 
officer 

II Commanders of Four Thousand—2 
• 4 Raja Toefar Mall 1 hough often accused of headstrongness 
and bigoflry by contemporaneous historians, lodar Mali’s fame as 
geneml and financier has outlived the deeds of• most of Akbar s 
granaees, together with Abul Fafl 4nd Man Sing, he is best known 
to be people of India at the present day One of the most important 
reforms associated with Todar Mall s name is, the substitution of 
Peisian for Hindi as the Court language 

• Elphinstone s History of India Cowell s Ed —p p 460^3 
\ Star uUMutakhartn (Briggs' Translation), p p |9> 
i Am t At^art (Blochmann's translation) p p 308 526 
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'5 Rai Rat Sing He was promoted by Jehangir to be *1 com- 
^ niander of Five Thousand 

III Comminder of Three Thousand—Jigannath 
c IV Cppnmanders of Two Thousand ^ 

Raja Bir Bal An entirely self made man He was very poor when he 
came to Akbar's court Akbar conferred on him the title of Rai K ibi 
, (or Poet Laureate) and h id him constantly near himselt 

8 Rdj 1 Ram Chand Baghela 

9 Rai Kdj an Mall 

10 R 11 Suij in Htfdd 

V Cominandcrb of One Thousand and five hundred —3 
VI Commanders of 1 welve Hundied and fifty —i 
VI 1 Commander of One Thousand —3 
VIII Commanders of Nine Hftndred—3 
IX Commanders of Eight Hundred—2 
X Comnijindeis of Five Hundied—12. 

XI Commanders of Four Hundred—5 
XII Commanders of Three Hundred -6 
XIII Commanders of Two Hundred —8 

The total number of Commanders in the varidiis grades 
from Seven Ihousand to Two Hundred was 415, so that the 
Hindus filled twelve per cent of the most responsible political 
posts under Akbar •The Commanders named above all saw 
active service Sevcial governed impoitaiit provinces , one 
(Todar Mall) occupied the high post of Vizier 01 Ministi i of 
finance , and one (.Man Sing) was raised to a dislinetion, 
which up to hib time had been reserved only foi Piinccs of 
the Royal blood 

Mahomedan piinces sometimes took Hindu wives, and several 
of the Euiperois of Delhi were descended fiom Hindu motheis 
The rigidity of caste must have considerably slackened to have 
tempted high caste Hindus of noble families to foim alliances 
even with the Impeiial Dynasty of Dcllii It would be in¬ 
teresting to know how the Hwidu princesses lived in the Ma- 
homedan Jiaiem It is said of Akbar, ,fhat from his youth 
he was accustomed to celebritc the Horn (a 'Hindu ceremony) 
from his affection towards the Hindu princesses of his 
haiem * Two of Akbai’s wives \ver6 Hindus, and Jahaigir 
was the son of one of them Jahangif had ten wivefe of whom 
no 'ess than six were of Hindu descent Shah Jahan was the 
offsppng of one of these f He had moie of Hindu than of 
Mahomedan blood in him • «i 

The Indian Mahomedans giadually became paitially Hmdu- 
ised I heir aeal for the propagation of Islam abated The 
blind bigotry of the Moslem* was gradually tempered by the 
philosophic cultuie of the Hindu , and Hindu influence on 
the lehgiorf and Government of the Moslem, gradually became 
more and more marked 


tt 


• AiJt t Akbart, p 184 
t Ain’t Akbar pp 308 9 
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The brightest period of the Mahomedan Empire \^as un¬ 
questionably the period between the accession of Akbar ^ind 
the deposition of Shah Jahan, and it was during that perfbd 
‘that the Hindu influence was the strongest Akbar and his 
most cultured Mahomedan courtiers—the brothers Faizi and 
Abul Fazl,—weie greatly under Hindu influence • 

^bul hazl was held by some of his contemporaries to be 
a Hindu* He translated the “ Mahabhiratand ha /1 tians- 
lated the “ Lil ivati ” and ‘ Nala Damayanti ” Akbai held 
the Hindu belief that it was wrong to kill cows and interdicted 
the use of beef f TJie Hindu princesses of the harem gained 
so gieat an ascendancy over him, that he foreswore beef, gailic, 
onions and the wearing of a beaid , “ He had also introduc¬ 
ed,” says Badaoni, ‘ though modified by his peculiar views, 
tlindu customs and heresies into the Couit assemblies, and 
introduces them still in order to please and gain the good will 
of the Hindus *’ Raja Bit Bar is said by some historians to have 
influenced Akbar in abjuring Islam Bir*Bar was the special 
favorite of Akbar Badaoni siys “Ills majesty cared for the 
death of no grandee more than for tliat of Bir Bar ” The 
jealousy which the pro-Hindu policy of Akbar excited amongst 
bigoted Muslims was intense, and finds expiession in such 
passages as the following fiom Badaoni ^ 

“ As It was quite customary in those days to speak ill of the 
doctiine and orders of the Koran, and as Hindu wretches and 
Ilindiii/mg Mahomedans openly reviled our Prophet, irreligious 
writcis left in the prefaces to then books the customaiy praise 
of the Prophet It was impossible even to mention the 

name of the Prophit, because these liais [Abul Pazl and Pai/i] 
did not j'kc It 

“ The Hindus of course, are indispensable , to them belongs 
half the army and* h ilf the land Neither the Plindustanics 
(Mahomedans scfiled in llindusthan) nor the Moguls ean point 
to :,uch grand lords as the Hin,dus have among themselves ” 

The Hindu Man Sing fodar M ill and Bir Bar, and the 
I>ractical)y Hinduised Abul* Fazl and Faizi were amongst the 
most, if not the most, trusted of Akbar’s councillors Ihey 
probably contributed more to build up the Mogul Empire on a 
sou/ld basis of liberal and enlightened policy than all the other 
officcis of Akbar put together 

The pro-IIiudu policy of Akbaj; v;as continued by Jahangir 
ahd '-^hah Jahan The contest between Dara and Aurangzeb 

• t AZ-bart, p 27 * 

t The Emperor Nasiruddm forbade the killing of oxen Ferishta speaks 
of him as practising idolatry like the Hindus, so that the Koran was 
occasionally placed as a stool and sat upon * 

J Atfit A^art, pp 185, 204 * 
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was really a contest between enlightenment and bigotry, between 
a ^ro-Hindu and an anti-Hindu policy Dara belonged to the 
school of ,Akbar He wrote a book attempting to reconcile the 
Hindu and Mahomedan doctrines He had translations made* 
of fifty Upamsfiads into Persian Like Akbar, he was considered 
all apostate He is said to have been constantly in the society 
of Biahmans, Jogis and Sannyasis, and to have considered the 
Vedas as the word of God Instead of the Mahomedani he 
adopted the Hindu name yPrabhit) for God, and had it engraved 
in Hindi upon rings “ It became manifest,” says the author 
of Alamgir-ndmi, “ that if Dara Sukoh .obtained the throne 
and established his power, the foundations of the faith would 
be in danger”* Aurang^eb was a bigot such as orthodox 
Mahomedans had long been looking for , they advocated his 
cause, as the Hindus did that of his elder brother The cause 
of orthodox Islam triumphed 13 ut the triumph#was 9nly tem¬ 
poral y, ending with the reign of Aurhngreb 
The material collection of the people under the Mogul Em¬ 
pire, must, on the whole, have been one of ease and comfoit 
The following table gives the wages of some labomers during 
the reign of Akbar f 
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The following are the aveiage puces of some of the com¬ 
monest aiticles of consumption during the same reign J — 

Rb A PI *■ 


Wheat 
Lentils 
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Millet 
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The monthly dietetic requiiements of a^flour.eating'aveiage 
adult labourer would be — 

• * 

Price in Akbar s time 

, Seers Rs A P 

Flou, ' 25 . t 0-39 

PhL ® 0 0 7* 

Ghee i O i o 

Salt ’ X ••• M o o 2 


Total o 5 7| 

^ . ■■ ii.i . I ,, - - - ■ ■ _ 

* Elliot's Histoiy, T'‘ol VII p 179 T Am t p 22;, 

1 Atn t Akban, pp 63 95 * 
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Making allowance for condiments and other little things, 
an adult labourer could live comfortably during the reign 
^kbar on six annas per month Taking, his family to consist 
of five (himself, his wife, and three children), he alone being 
the earning member, we may take one rupee and foui annas 
to cover his monthly expenses on account of food for him 
self and his wife and family An average unskilled labourer, 
such as a water cairier, in Akbar’s time, w'ould earn one rupee 
and fourteen annas per month Thus he would have left a 
margin of ten annas to spend on clothing and luxuries,— 
a large amount considering the purchasing power of the rupee 
at the time 

The condition of the artisans* must have been more 
prosperous than in any previous period This piosperity was 
due partly to increased commerce with Europe, and paitly to 
the taste rfbr lu\uiies creat^cd by the Mahomedans 

The doubling of the Cape of Good IIoi^c by V isco de Gama 
at the close of the 15th century, marks an epoch in the history of 
India From tliat time hei tridc with Eiuopc rapidly increased 
Various costly gold, silk and woollen stuffs weio intioduccd du¬ 
ring the Mahomedan period Satin, velvet, brocaded velvet, 
and broadcloth fiom Persia and Europe, were amongst these 
Tile indigenous velvets and satins howevei, held their own 
against those imported from abroad These manufactures gave 
employment to numerous aitisans Besides raw pioducc, such 
as indigo, spices and sugar, India cxpoited to Europe manufac 
tured cotton and silk These manufactures must have given 
emploj ment to numerous artisans The following are the com¬ 
ponent park’s of the* amount of sales by the East Indian Com¬ 
pany in England reduced to an annual average in the seventeen 
yeais ending 1808 9 * . 

Piece goods ^ ;^*»S 39 478 

Organ/ine silk 443 

Pepper ;^i 9 Si 46 i 

•baltpetre ‘ i, 180 066 

Spices* • ;£*I2,596 

Suffar, Indigo ••• ;(, 272,442 

Coffee ;t 6,674 

Muslins and calicoes used to be manufactured in almost all 

India, especially In Bengal and the northern part of the coast 
of Coromanciel Dacca was the chief seat of the muslin manu¬ 
facture »The Northern Circars apd.the neighb6urhood of Ma- 
siflipatara were the most distinguished for chintres, calicoes and 
ginghams The artisans engaged in the manufacture of cotton 
silk and wool were mostly, as their descendants still arc, Hindus, 
and the expansion of the European trade during the Mogul rule 
must have greatly increased their prospcritjr The historian 


• H Murray’s ' Discoveries and Travels,” Vol II p 37 S 
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of f*iju/ Sliah speaks “of the happy state of the lyots, the 
goodness of their homes and furniture, and the general use of 
gold and silver ornaments by their women He says,r 

amongst other things, that every ryot had a good bedstead and 
d^neat garden ’’ 

Nicolo di Conti who travelled about A D 1420, desciibes the 
banks of the Ganges as covered with cities and beautiful gar¬ 
dens He ascended the Ganges till he came to what he calls a 
most famous and powciful city named Maurazia abounding in 
gold silver and pearls * Baker who came to India in the 
bcginningof the 16th century speaks of t as a iich and noble 
country, abounding in gold and silver and is astonished at the 
swarming population, and the innumerable woikmen in every 
trade and profession 

Sebistian Maniiqiie who travelled about 1612, mentions the 
magnificent fabrics of cotton of Bqngal expoited t) all the 
countries of the East He desciibes Dacca, then the capital 
of Bengal, as being frequented by people of every nation and 
cont lining upwards of 100,000 souls He travelled from Lahoie 
to Multan through a country abounding in wheat, rice, vege- 
t ibks, and cotton T 1 e villages, he tells us, are numerous, 
and contain excellent inns Tatta in Sind, wheie he stayed 
for a month, is described by him as being extiemely iich The 
countiy round is of exuberant abundance, particularly in 
wheat, nee, and cotton, in the manufacture of which at least 
two thousand looms aie employed Some silk is also produced, 
and aho a beautiful species of leather, variegated with fringes 
and ornaments of silk f 

Nicholas Giaaf, a Dutch physician, who* travelled thiough 
Bengal in 1669, describes R^jmahal as a very splenoid city 
He was much struck by its mosques, temp\cs, and palaces, the 
gardens attached to which were considered b)» him to be one 
of the vvondeis of India From Rajmahal he travelled by 
boat to Monghyr, and was attracted by the beauty of its white 
walls and of the towers and minarets which losc abov^'' Patna 
appeared to him still more splendid and beautiful than 
Monghvr Its trade was immense, a bioad stieet composed 
entirely of shoos, 1 cached fiom one end of it tq the other 

Mandcslo, i German, who tiavellcd about 1638, found Bioach 
to be a populous city, almost filled w th weavers, who nianufac- 
tured the finest cotton cloth ih the province of Guzerat Op 
his way from Broach to Ahmcdabad, he passed through Biodera, 
another lar^c town of weavers and dyers He was much 
stiuck with the splendour and beauty of Ahmedabad, the chief 
manufactures ol which are those of silk and cotton Cambay 

Miirriy, t//p 12 | Muiri) op at p 991 t seq 

t Muiivv, op cit p p, 168 dc 
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appeared to lum a largei city than Suiat, and earned on |in 
extensive trade He found Agra, then the capital of India, tp 
Jje twice as laigc as Ispahan , a man in ©ne day coukhnot iido 
round the walls The stieets were handsome and spacious , 
some, of more than a quarter of a league, wcic vmltcd above^ 
for the convenience of shopkecpcis, wlio had their goods ex- 
po'^ed there for sale 

Tavernier, who had repeatedly visited most paits of Indn, 
says that Shah Jehan reigned not so much as a king over his 
subjects, but rather as a father over his family and childien 
lie commends the strictness of his civil government, and speaks 
highly of the security enjoyed under it 

Pietro della Valle, who wrote about 1623, says — 

“ Hence, generally all live much aftei a genteel wny , and 
they do it securely as well, because the king does not persecute 
his subjects with false accusations, nor deprive them of anything 
when he sees them live splendidly * , 

Bernier, who resided for some time in India about the middle 
of the 17th century, wiites deprecatingly of the wealth of the 
petiple He admits however, “ that India is like an abyss, in 
which all the gold and silver of the world aie swallowed up and 
lost such vast quantities are continually imported thither out 
of Europe, while none ever returns and “that vast quantities 
of the precious metals are employed not only in earrings, nose 
lings, bracelets of hands and feet, and other ornaments, but in 
embroidering and embellishing the clothes alike of the Omrahs 
and of the meanest soldiers ’ f 

The Mahomedan princes and nobility led more luxurious 
lives than Hindoos df cqu il rank They lived on more dainty 
dishes titan the Hindoos The names of the vaiious rich 
dishes now indulged in by the flindoo aristocracy *—such as 
Qnalyah DampulMt* &c , bespeak their Mahomedan origin 
Abdul Fa /1 cl issincs cooked victuals under thicc heads 
]^irst —Those in which •meat ts used 
Secondly—Those in \yhicU meat and iicc, &c , aie used 
Thirdly —Meats with spices 

He gives ten recipes of each kind, and from each recipe two 
to foyi dishes are^obtainable The Hindoos excelled, as they 
still do, in .various preparations of sweets, in which milk in 
some form or other is the princinal ingredient 1 hey have 
algo got many dishes of then own > prepared from meat, fi'^h, 
and vegetables These are, however, much simpler than 
Mahomedan dishes, the introduction of which into Hindoo die 
tary has been of doubtful advantage to health Fortunately, 

*" Elphinstoiie’s History of India (Ed 1874) p 600 
t Murray O'k cit *' 

I Am t A Martf p 59 
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the richly spiced Mahoraedan dishes are restricted to festive 
occasions even amongst the Hindoo nobility 
* Fruity were in great favour with Mahomedans Melons 
were impoited fiom Kabul, apples from Samaicand, Kabul ancl 
Europe, and giapcs fiom Kashmir* 

* Ice came into use during the leign of Akbar, in A D 1556 
It used to be brought by land and water from the district of 
Pauhan in the noithern mountains, about 100 miles fiom Labor 
The aveiagc puce of ice at Agra 111 Akbar’s time was about 
annas per seer Abul Fazl says, that all lanks use ice 
in summer , the nobles use it throughout the whole year -[■ 
Tobacco which is now so successfully naturalised, and is 
miivei sally u‘>ed throughout India, was introduced in the reign 
of Akbar It is interesting to note that, drunkard as he was, 
Jehangir published an edict against the use of tobacco, which 
he consideied very harmful t 

Jehangir says in his Memoirs — 

“ As the smoking of tobacco had taken a very bad effect 
upon the health and mind of many persons, I ordered that 
no one should practise the habit My brother Shah Abbas, 
King of Persia also being aware of its evil effects, had issued a 
command against the use of it in Iian”| 

The Mahomedans generally wore ma^le up garments There 
can be no doubt that the higher class Hindus in pre-Maho- 
medan times also used such garments The sculptures of 
Ranchi, Amaravati, and Orissa, show sewn dicsses, resembling 
the eJutpLan and jama of the piescnt day Such Sanskrit 
names as kaneJmka and kanchuhka for made up clothes are con- 
fil'raatory of this evidence Indeed, the occurence of the 
words sucht (needle) and stzan (sewing) would indicate the 
existence of sewn habiliments, even so early as the period of 
the Rigveda ‘ ^ 

There can bo little doubt, however, that, with the establish¬ 
ment of the Mahomedan lula, made up clothes (chaplan^ 
pajama^ <&•<;,) came into more general use than be^^oie The 
fact that such clothes are in mote habitual use amongst men and 
women in the Noith West, within the sphere of the influence 
of Delhi and Agra than in any other pait of India, and the 
fact of the gteater majority of tailors being \vlahpmedans, are 

* For a list of M:ie fruits imported in Akbar s tune, see AMiAkban^ 

p, 6$ 

'f Am t Akdartf p 56 

j Wakiat li-Jahangir Elliot op cit vol, vi p 357 Asdd Beg s narra 
live of the first introduction of tobacco into Akbai & Court is inteiesting 
Akbar expressed great surprise, and ex')mined the tobacco which Was 
made up m pipefuls See H M Elliot’s Histoi y, voi vi, pp 1667 
§ See Rajendr-i lul Mitia s 'ItidcArjan* Vol i pp i 66 ei seg 
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{n favour of tins view* In Bengal, in MahdiAshtn, and yi 
the Deccan, dhuti and cJiadar still form the essential coinpo^ 
nents of the national costume The practise of vvoaring a 
chapkan when going to Courts, if not originating with, was 
certainly extended in Mahomedan times ^ 

The Hindus do not appear to have ever excelled in painting 
The following interesting passage, however, occurs in the Ain- 
i-Akbart i* “ Most excellent painters arc now to be found, and 
masterpieces, worthy of Bihazd (a famous painter of Peisia), 
may be placed by the side of the wondeiful works of the Euro¬ 
pean painters who have attained world-wide fame The 
minuteness in detail, the general finish, the boldness of execu¬ 
tion, etc, now observed in pictures, ^le incomparable, even 
inanimate objects look as if they had life Moie than a hun¬ 
dred painters have become famous masters of the art, whilst 
the numbe# of those who approach perfection, or of those who 
are middling, is very large This ts especially true of the Ihu- 
dus, their pictures surpass our conceptions of things hew, 
indeed, in the wliole world are found equ il 4 o them ” 

Of the Hindu painters who attained faire in the time of 
Akbar, the following are mentioned by Abul Fazl Daswanth, 
Basawan, Kesu Sil, Mukund, M 4 dhu, Jogan, Mohesh, K’hcm- 
Icaran, Tatu Haribans and Kdin A few particulars arc given 
of Daswanth and Bosawan which are interesting D iswanth 
was the soii of a palkec bearer He devoted his whole life 
to the art, and used, from love of his profession, to draw and 
paint figiit-es even on walls One day the eye of Akbar fell 
on him , and his talent was discoveied In a short time he 
surpassed ill other *painters and became the fir;>t of the 
age Towards the latter part of fys life he bee imc insane and 
committed suiCide J 5 asawan is said to have been ‘i most ex¬ 
cellent ” in back gr^iunding, drawing of features, distribution of 
colours, portrait-painting, and several other branches , so that 
many critics preferred hint to Dftswanth 
The seclusion of the upper class Hindu women in Northern 
India in the recesses of the zenana became stricter than ever in 
Mahomedan times Long before the establishment of the 
Mahofnedan rule* ladies hid their inner apartments They 
used then to msc early, clean the house, wipe the hearth, cook 
the food, feed the children and their husbands,^ind then take 
thqjr meals apart from the male mdhibers of the family, much 

. .. . ' — - ■ . -—— 

** Hiouen Thsang, the Chinese traveller to India (about tht middle of 
the 7th century) says, that m Noith India ‘ where the wind was cold, 
people wore close fitting garments ’’ (R C Dutt’s History, Vol III p 143) 
There is some doubt from this as to how far the genei -il use of such gar¬ 
ments m North Western India is attributable to MahoAedan iniluence 
t Op at jf 107 
VOL* xCVIl] 
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they do at the present day But their absolute sedusioi) 
♦seems to have been then unknown • 

The standard of chastity amongst the male members of the 
upper class Mahomedan community was never high They were 
^debauched to a degree Akbar tried some peculiar remedial 
measures, but with what success is not known He appointed 
a Daroga and a clerk to register the names of such as visited 
women of the town, or wanted to take them to their house 
If anybody wanted to have a virgin, he was required to first 
apply to His Majesty and get his permission It is said that 
His Majesty called some of the principal women of the town 
and asked them who had deprived them of their virginity 
After hearing their replfes, seme of the piincipal and most re¬ 
nowned grandees were censured, or punished, several to long 
terms of imprisonment 

Though the Koran abjuics drmking, the royal'y and aris¬ 
tocracy amongst thp Mahomedans, especially during the Mogul 
period, were greatly addicted to it All the Emperors and 
Piinces of that dynasty with the sole exception probably of 
Aurangzeb, drank, and some of them to the gre itest excess 
Akbar laid down strict punishments for drunkenness and not 
ing He established a wine shop near the pilace, and put 
the wife of his porter in charge of it He fixed the price of 
wine, and any sick person could get it by sending his own 
name and the names of his father and grandfather to the 
clerk of the shop But, as Badaoni observes, “ people sent in 
fictitious names and got supplies of wine, for who could 
strictly enquire into such a matter?’ Bdbar, the founder of the 
Mogul dynasty, records many drinking parties in his Memoirs , 
and there is good reason tp suspect that his indulgence in 
wine shortened his life The Emperoj Jahangir says ip his 
“ Memoirs, ” that, after having taken to wire-dnnking, he took 
more and more from day to day, until wine of the grape had 
•10 effect upon him He then uad recouise to spirit drinking , 
and xn the course of nine years he got up to twsnty cups of 
double Qt stilled spirits, weighing no less than six seers ’ i* 
His brother Danyal died of excessive drinking 

“ In the brief leign of Jebandar," says Kleafi Khan J “violence 
and debauchery fujj sway Therei seemed to be 

a likelihood/that Kams \iould turn toss-pots, and Muftts 
become tipplers ’* Jehahd^r had sunk so low, that he used to 
go out will*! his favourite mistress and boon companions ui a 
cart to enfoy himself in the markets and drinking shops 

The vicCg^ of the Courts must have had a demoralising effect 

* See ^ DiUt’s “ His ory of Ancient India,” Vol III, p 330 
t WoJtt atf jg^attptr Elliot s History} Vol VI p 34a 
^ X Vol VII p 432 
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Upon those Hindus who were within the sphere of its induencej 
though the exact extent of this effect is not ascertainable $ 
Such social practices as early marriage and sati amongst the * 
upper class Hindoos had come into vogue before the establish¬ 
ment of the Mahomedan rule Even in the Manu samhitd^ 
we have indications that girls were married, though under some¬ 
what exceptional circumstances, even before the age of puberty 
Widow burning is unknown both to Manu and Yajnabalkya 
It was however, a settled custom in the eleventh century, we 
are told by Alberuni, that “ Hindus marry at a very young 
age,,and that if a wife loses her husband by death, she cannot 
marry another man, she Ifas only to chose between two things— 
either to remain a widow as long as she lives, or burn herself” 
With regard to early marriage, the Mahomadan practice must 
have tended to establish it more firmly 

Akbar forbade Jjoys to marry befoic the age of i6, and girls 
before 14, “ fiecause the offspnng of early marriages is weakly 
But the mention of these orders is of the mo^t casual character, 
and it IS doubtful how far they were obeyed by cither the 
Mahomedans or the Hindus * 

Several of the Mahomedan Emperors, however, discouraged 
Sait, and adopted measures to prevent its abuse as far as 
possible Akbar appointed inspectors in every city and dis¬ 
trict, who were to watch carefully over all cases of widow 
burning, and to prevent any woman being forcibly burnt A case 
is mentioned in the Akbarnama -f which strikingly illustrates 
Akbar’s humanity and love of justice On the death of Jai 
Mai (an officer in his service) his wife was unwilling to burn , but 
her son, Udai Sing, wtfh a party of his bigoted friends resolved 
upon the sacrifice The matter came to the Emperor’s know¬ 
ledge, and his humanity made hint fear that, if he sent messen¬ 
gers to stop the proceodings, some delay might occur, so he 
mounted his horse,rode with all speed to the place, and saved 
the widow 

With regard to amuseme'nts, tfie game of Chaugan (hockey) 
appears to iTave been very*fasKionable with the Moguls Abul 
Fazl expresses unbounded admiration for it “ Superficial 
observers,” says he, “ look upon this game as a mere amuse¬ 
ment, Snd considei*it a mere play , but men of more exalted 
views see in *it a means of learning promptitude and decision 
, • Externally the game ^dds to the splendour of 

the Court, but viewed from a higher point, it reveals con¬ 
cealed talents ” Pigeon-flying was in great favour Presents of 
pigeons used to be sent by the kings of Iran and Turan 
Akbar is said to have made pigeon-flying a study , 

. . 

• Atn t Akbartt p 195 « 

t Elliot’s Hfstory, Vol VI, p, 69 
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1*he games of chawpar and of chandat mandal were played 
^ With dice The latter is said to have been invented by Akbar. 
' There^ were, besides, the old game of chess, and various games 
of cards Animal lights were encouraged: by the Impeirialf 
Court at Delhi, and used to attract large concourses of people 
* Akbar kept one hundred and one fighting deer The manner 
of fighting of this animal is desciibed in the Ain>t Akbar as 
being very interesting, its method of stooping down and rising 
up again being a source of great amusement There were also 
buffalo-fights, goat-fights, cow-fights and cock-fights Betting 
was allowed, but regulated by Akl^ar according to the jrank 
of the party betting A commander of one thousand is al¬ 
lowed to bet SIX ^nohars on a deer, but on cows and rams only 
two A commander of ten, however, may bet only 8 rupees on 
a deer. 

Though against the Mabomedan law, music, both vocal and 
instrumental, was encouraged fiy the Mahomedans The 
Kashmir school of music was founded by Irani and Turani, 
musicians patronised by Zain-ul-Abidin, King of Kashmir. 
We read of many Hindu musicians of note during the reigns 
of Akbar, Jehangir, andi Shah Jehan Miyiin Tansen was a 
Hindu convert to Mahomedanism, R 4 m Dds, was for some time 
with Bairam Khan, from whom he once received a ‘reward 
of a Idkh of rupees. His son, Sdir Das, was also a singer of 
note, Jagannatb was one of the Court vocalists during the 
reign of Shah Jehan He was weighed in silver and received 
4,500 rupees The bigoted Aurangzeb, following the letter of 
the Mahomedan law, ordered the dismissal of the Court singers 
and musicians The historiarr Khafi Khan mentions a curious 
Incident kfter the order had been given The Court, musicians 
brought a bier in front of the palace and wailed so loud as to- 
attract tlie Emperor’s attention He cahie to the window and 
enquired whom they had on the bier They said, “ Melody is 
dead, and we are going to the. graveyard.” “ Very well,” said 
the Emperor “make the grave.^ep,^ so that neither voice nor 
echo may issue from it 

P N Bose, B Sc, (Lond y 
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VIII 

(Continued from tke Calcutta Review for July^ /«?P3 ) 

Hoogiily During the Last Twenty Years of the 

Company’s Rule. 

T he appropriation of the surplus town-duties to purposes 
of public improvement had produced its desired effect, 
and both Hooghly and* Chinsura looked much better than 
before In a report dated March,« 1838, the Magistrate 
stated that these towns presented “ an appearance of neatness 
and regularity not often observable m the towns of the Lower 
Provinces ”, But,, while rejoicing at his success, he did not 
forget that such “ neatness anB regularity” could not last long 
unless they were kept up by proper supervisfon Accordingly, 
we find that therh were six conservancy-cgirts, with sweepers, 
costing Rs 80 a month, and two ameens on Rs 10 a month to 
look after the repairs of the roads and to prevent encroach¬ 
ments And not only were the towns thus sedulously cared for, 
the villages also had due share of attention paid to them The 
Dhaniakhali Road,* which passes through a thickly-populated 
and fertile region, was commenced in 1838 A peculiar 
interest attaches to this road, as it was mainly con¬ 
structed with funds raised by public subscription, and as the 
supervision of the expenditure of these funds was entrusted to 
a committee of six well known zemindarsf of the District, 
thereby lay;ng the foundation stone of the Local SelPGovern- 
ment edifice, which took neatly half a century in building To 
crown all these beneficial movements, the commercfal Resi- 
denciesj. were aboliSicd, thereby opening up private enter¬ 
prise to the District • • 

Bylhis tiipe the judicial^maqjiuicry had been placed within 

*Thisro4d, which commences at Khudnia, is, after forming the westeru 
portion of the southern bound try of the town, crossed by the East Indian 
RailwayJine at a short ^istance from the Hooghly Railway station, whence 
It runs westward far as Tarkeswar 
t Poran Chandra Roy of Makhalpore, Chhaku Ram Singh of Bhastara 
Roy Radha^bindo Singh of HatishdH, alias Bosho, Jai^mohan Seal of 
Chiniura, Kali Kinkar Paltt of Amarpore, and last, though not least, 
Joy Kissen Mooketjee of Uttarpara The road, important as it was, 
would appear to have been finished by the end of the year 1839. 

Z The rules for the conduct of the commercial Residents and Agents were 
embodied in Regulation XXXI of 1793, which, having been partially 
repealed by two subsequent Regulations, was at last wholly repealed by 
Act Vlll of 1868 • 
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easy reach of the people The Moonsiffee system* had fully 
developed in the District, and in 1839 f we find no less than 
nineMoonsiffs dispensing justice according to law, equity and 
good conscience Besides the Moonsiifs, there were the Sudder 
Amin, and the Principal Sudder Amin who were stationed at 
the head quarters All these officers, together with the Zillah 
Judge as their chief, formed the entire body of the civil judi¬ 
ciary of the District 

The District, it was true, had made considerable progress in 
many respects, but in the matter of securing safety to person 
and property it had advanced only a* little Mr Samuells had 
tried hard to improve the village police, i^hich certainly needed 
reform, but he could ^effect very little in that direction. The 
fact was that he was much in advance of the age in which he 
lived, and that most of his projects did not reach the stage of 
action. But there was one very rnpoitant measu^fe, the seed of 
which he sowed vi ith some success —This was the initiation of 
the Municipal system, properly so called Under his auspices 
a meeting was hfeld by the inhabitants of Hooghly, Chinsura 
and Chandernagore in June 1840, J at which the first Munici¬ 
pal Committee was elected § Notwithstanding considerable 

® The posts of Moonsiffs were created in I 793 i those of Sudder 
Amins in 1803 This state of things continued up to 1836, when by Act 
VIII the posts of Principal Sudder Amins were created In i868 the law 
relating to native Judges was again amended and consolidited by Act XVI 
of that year Ihe principal chinges made by this Act were, that the office 
of Suddei Amins was abolished , the designation of “ Subordinate Judge ' 
was substituted for that of “ Principal Sudder Amin,' and the jurisdiction 
of Moonsiffs was extended to all original mils cognizable by the Civil 
Cojrts, of which the subject matter does not exceed in amount or value one 
thousand rupees Act XVI of i 848 was amended by Act II ofiSyo, and both 
these Acts were repealed by the Bengal Civil Courts Act (VI of 1871^ which, 
with certain modffications made by a subsequ'^nt Act, is substinttally 
the law relating to the District and Subordinate CiVil Courts in Bengal 

The Moonsiffs were at first paid by^ commission Afterwards, on the 
abolition of such fees by Act V of 1835, ‘^^eir pay was fixed at Rs lOO 
rising to Rs 150 , but as they could 111 afford to maintain their position 
with such small pay most of them swerved from the path of rectitude, and 
supplied their wants by unfair meins Baboo Hurro Chandra Ghose, 
however, was an honorable exception He was distinguished no less for 
his ability than for his integrity, and, in recognition of both, was aitetwards 
appointed Sudder Amin of Hooghly Baboo Protap Chimdra Ghose, the 
popular Regist'^ar of Calcutti, is his son 

t These Moonsiffs weie stationed at Hooghly, Nauserai, Mohanad, 
Baidyabati, Rajapore, Dwarhatta, Kheerpoy, Bah and Ulubena A change 
has since (aken place in the locale, the present Moonsiffee centres being at 
Serampore, Howrah, Ulubena, Amta and Jehanabad, besides the Sudder 
station of Hooghly The number of suits having increased enormously, 
there has been a corresponding increase in the number of Moonsiffs, viz 
from nine to fifteep 

X In the month following the Bengah Gazette was £rst printed and 
published it Serainoore by Di Marshman 

§ Vide Mr *oee’s Admimstratton^ p p 125 26 
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opposition on the part of the common people, who,« not 
understanding its real object, took it to be a preliminary 
to fresh taxation, the Committee lingered on, and, aftej; 
1^ term was over, was re-elected in 'Febiuaiy 1842 Its 
first act after its re-election was the most reasonable and 
sensible one, of asking the Magistrate to move Government to^ 
define more cleaily.its duties, powers and responsibilities The 
outcome of this request was the passing of Act X of 1842—the 
first purely Municipal law in Bengal—“ to make better provi¬ 
sion for puiposes connected with the public health and con¬ 
venience *’ The local Municipality is now a well-accomplished 
fact, and surely it spealcs much 111 favor of the sagacity and 
foresight of Mr Samuells, who had laid Us foundations under 
such adverse circumstances 

While Mr Samuells was busy planning his measures of 
reform, t^e Collector, Mr Troyer, got into a scrape in 
consequence of the wickedness of the stamp-vendors The 
system was then in force, under which th® vendors on furnish¬ 
ing securities wcie allowed to take stamps on credit This prac¬ 
tice had been in operation for a longtime, and all previous 
Collectors appeared to think that it was working well But 
the evil which had been gradually increasing in magnitude, at 
last b'ecame too big foi concealment, and it was found that the 
stamp-vendors had fallen into arreais amounting to no less 
than Rb 21,197 The sale of their secuiities being found quite 
insufficient to cover the deficit, the Collector was ordcicd to 
make good the balance But this officer showed very clearly 
that, having been in the District only for a short time, he could 
not justly be held liable for misdeeds which must have been 
in operatjon from before his time Being impressed with the 
force and reasonableness of his Explanation, and not seeing its 
way to distributing*the deficit among the several Collectois, 
the Government • ordered it to be wiitten off While the 
Collectorate was thus put oyt of joint by the rascality 
of *the s^mp-vendois, the cquntiy at large was terrorised by 
the ruffianism of the dadoits Taking advantage of the power- 
Icssness and corruptibility of the Police, these dangerous 
characters infested the land and kept all good citizens in 
constant di^ead •and alarm The Grand Tiunk Road * be- 

* This •road commences from Sulkea and runs nvvards the Notth 
West Piovinces, vtd Burdwan It wfes ‘proceeded with gradually, its 
history beginning 'is far back as 1804 In 1829 it appears to h ive been 
first used by troops in prefeience to the old Benares Road, and the Military 
authorities speak df it as “ the new route *’ This royal road of India— 
the smooth bowltng grem of Sir Charles Wood—earned for Lord William 
Bentinck the stngulai ly inappropriate soubriquet of William the Conqueror^ 
in consequence of his having metalled it with kunker^ Dr RuSsell compares 
It to “ a great white straight ribband ’* The road cost, in round numbers, 
fifty lacs of rupees 
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tweeh Hooghly and Magra was so unsafe, that the Magistrate 
found it necessary to send a European head*constable with 
fiur burkundazes to patrol it Not to speak of natives, who were 
maltreated in every possible way, even Europeans were attack¬ 
ed with impunity About this time Mr Samuells left the 
vDistrict, and his place was taken by Mr S Wauchope But 
the ravages of the dacoits being daily on the increase, the 
latter officer, who had the reputation of being a first-class detec¬ 
tive, was appointed Dacoity Commissioner, when Mr G P Ley- 
cester * was put in charge of the Magistiacy Duiing the incum¬ 
bency -f* of this officer, the Deputy Governor of Bengal visited 
Hooghly As such gubernatorial visits vfrerc “ like angels’ visits, 
few and far between," there was an unusually large gathering, 
and the town presented a grand spectacle Mr Leycester 
remained in the District for a pretty considerable period The 
soldiers stationed in the Chinsura Baiiack having become a 
positive nuisance to the inhabitants, the able Secietary of the 
Municipality, Baboo Ishan Chandra Bancrjec, addressed a 
feeling letter to him in March 1842, and he took prompt steps 
to remove it Indebd, he was always mindful of the interest 
and well-being of the people whom Government had placed 
undei his chaige 

The duties of the Magistiate having by this time consideiably 
increased, it became absolutely necessaiy to relieve him of a 
portion of the burden Accordingly Howrah was cut outfiom 
Hooghly, and formed into a separate Magistracy The Govern¬ 
ment orders sanctioning this separation bear date the 27th 
Februaiy, 1843 J Mr William Taylor § was appointed 
Joint Magistrate of the n«wly-formed Zillah, with jurisdiction 
ojer Howrah and Sulkea He was allowed Rs 250 for 
establishment, and he began* holding his Court in the build¬ 
ing whiclT in later days was used by tlie Magistrate of fhe 
24 Pergunnahs Mr Taylor was succcedeo by Mr G E* 
Cockburn || in 1845, in which year certain villages appertain- 

^ He was, if our information is right, the son of Mr W Leicester, who 
V as the Chief Judge of the Sudder Dewani Adaht till the ist April 1831 

t In Januiry 1841 

% In this yeir Lord Ellenborough created ihe post of Deputy Magis¬ 
trate, as Lord Bentinck had created the post of Deputy Collectdlr ten 
years before Baboo Koma Prosad Boy, who afterwards so much dis¬ 
tinguished himself^ was the first Deputy Collector of Hooghly, ai^d he took 
part in the memorable meetmg»of«i840, at which the first Municipal C091 
rmttee was appointed In 1842 he was put in charge of the District during 
the Collector's illness, the jfirst instance probably of a native Deputy 
Collector betn% in such charge « 

§ This gentleman rose to be a Divisional Commissioner, m which 
rapacity he rendAed yeoman’s service during the dark days of the Sepoy 
Mutiny • ^ 

II 1 his officer rose to be a District Judge, m which capacity he gamed 
a *gOod n ime m Sylhet 
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ing to Baidyabati thana were transferred to Howrah Some 
further additions have since been made, and, as it now stands, 
Howrah is well worthy of being called a zillah, but its sepas' 
ration from Hooghly is only partial, its fiscal duties'having 
all along been performed by the Collector of the parent 
District 

David Money’s is an honoured name in the District He 
succeeded Mr G Sterling in the Collectorate, and presided 
over it for a considerable period In securing lasting popu¬ 
larity he IS equally fortunate with the father of the Hooghly 
Collectors, Mr W H Belli, and the memory of both 
these deserving officers* is still cherished with the most 
heart-felt respect While Mr Money was in charge of the 
Collectorate, Mr Whitworth Russell was the Civil and 
Sessions Judge The latter officer, too, remained in the 
District fqr a tong time, and by his ability and integrity 
earned a good name, whicTi is not likely to be forgotten, the 
more so as it is kept in constant remenlbrance by his fine 
portrait,* which graces the Judge’s office He had a very able 
Dewan in the person of Krishna Chandra Chowdhury, who 
for his long meritorious services was, while enjoying pension, 
honoured with the then very rare, now very common, title of 
Roy Bahadury and was also invested with a rich khilai, or robe 
of honour The influence of the Dewan over his master was 
very great indeed, but he always took great care not to abuse 
"t Tiue It IS, he did not know English, but he possessed strong 
common sense and had such a fine judicial head that the Judge 
was only too glad to avail himself of his valuable assistance in 
deciding intricate pomts of law and facli^ 

Mr Mgney and Mr Russell did not, however, gain such 
enviable popularity by merely performing the functions of their 
respective offices with'ability and integrity , they alvOays took 
great ihtcrest in**the mental welfare of the people They 
were warm advocates of native education, and encouraged the 
cause of si^ience and literature^ in the best possible way they 
could In 1S45, Jafnes Esdaile made some experiments 
in medical mesmeiism in their presence, and, as the attempts 
proved pretty successful, ^nd met their approval, the experi¬ 
ment^ were repeated in subsequent years j* Mr Money used 
also to award* gold medals to the best students of the Hooghly 
College **10 1853, as well as in I1854, the illustrious Dwarka 

• From the inscription at its foot it appears that he was Judge of Hooghly 
from 15th March 1841 to 5th January 1853. * 

t As long as the learned Doctor remained m India, the cause of mes 
mensm fared well But with his return to England in 1851, it fell through, 
in consequence of, as Dr Buddun Chunder Chowdhury sa>s, a majority 
of medical meg giving preference to chloroform in operative surgery ” 
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Naulth Mitter, whose life was one continued senes of brilliant 
intellectual triumphs, earned off his gold medal, thereby giv¬ 
ing ns^ to that good feeling which culminated when both of 
them were in the Sudder Dewani Adalat, the patron presiding 
on the bench, the protdgd practising at the bar Mr, Money’s 
tenure of office in the Sudder Court was, however, not long, 
as he was obliged through ill-health to retire befoie the happy 
union of the Supreme and the Sudder Courts took place It is 
stated by Dwatka Nauth’s friend and biogiapher, Baboo Deno- 
bandhoo Sandyal, that, on the day on which Mr Money sat for 
the last time on the Sudder Bench, he took his young favourite 
into his private chamoer, and prefigured in glowing colours the 
glorious future which awaited him, if God only spared his life 
He then grasped his hands and shook them warmly * * * § 

Mr Wauchope had well begun his career as Dacoity Com¬ 
missioner, but it was no easy thing to repress in a,shoit time 
gang-robbery which had assumed such a gigantic shape Cer¬ 
tain it IS, Darogah'^ had been stationed in all the principal 
villages from the time of Lord Coinwallis.but id ninty-nine cases 
out of a hundred, they abused their power and authority, and, 
so far from trying to check ciime, they tacitly encouraged it 
by their culpable connivance As for the village watch, in¬ 
stead of being a safeguard to the people it was the chief source 
of their molestation f The evil began to be felt more keenly 
as time rolled on, and before half a dozen years had elapsed, a 
very impoitant piovision was made for the gieater efficiency of 
administration in the Mofussil This was the establishment of 
sub-divisions in 1845 a year memorable for the addition of 
Serampore to British India + Mr (afttrwards Sir) Louis 
Stewart J&ckson§ was stationed at Dwarhatta as sukdivisional 
officer of the present Serampore sub-division , and Baboo Igsur 

* Life of Mr Justice Dwarka Nath Mitter, p 54 

t Mr Brodte, in his report on the crime in the Hooghly District in 1814, 
thus condemns the village watchinen> “Tlfe gi eater number of robberies 
and dacoities are done by the vilhge* watchmen, who select^houses from 
which the males are absent No nightly watch is kept up by them, and 
few robberies occur in this district, unless actively aided or secretly abetted 
by them " What was true in 1814, was with some little modifications also 
true tn 1843 fhe ostensible protectors wisre in majiy cases the real des¬ 
troyers * 

t At this time Sir Henry Hardinge—the one handed hero—was Go* 
vernor General ot India He ^01^ his laurels by demolishing th^formidable 
Sikh army Great war 11 or as he was, he was not the less an encouratger 
of popular education During his rule a hundred and one Bengali schools, 
bearing his iproud name, were planted in different i^arts of the country 
Lord Hardinge returned to England in 1848, after having been raised to the 
Peeiage ♦ 

§ This distinguished olTicer was afterwards elevated to the High Court 
bench which he adoAied for many years He then retired pension and 
died only lately 
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Chunder Ghosal, * who is so well known as a model deputy 
Magistrate, was sent to Kheerpoy to take charge of the sUb> 
•division now called Jehanabad + 

Simultaneously with the ravages made by the dacoits, did 
the elements carry on their warfare with great fury In June 
1842 there was a cyclone, in which among other damage, 
fleet of Government arsenal boats was wrecked The country 
had barely recovered from the shock thus given to it, when it 
was overtaken in August 1844, by a serious flood which, m 
violence and the amount of injury done by it, was only second 
to the memorable flood of 1823 The river Damudar burst its 
banks and bunds in several places, and the villages all round 
were inundated The waters even reached Chinsura and 
Hooghly and filled the ditches and drains of those towns 
This flood was also followed by drought, and their joint agency 
caused fnuch* distress aod mortality It seemed that inunda¬ 
tion had become chronic in the country,^ as there was another 
flood in September, 1845 It was described by one officer as 
“ frightful,” and the damages done by it^were very great Lik^ 
that in the year preceding, it too was followed by drought, and 
not a drop of rain fell between the end of August and the 
second week of October Distress and increase of crime were 
anticipated in the cold weather of 1846, and the people had 
already begun to flock to Calcutta and Serampore f or work 
It does not, however, appear that any relief measures weie 
adopted to meet these repeated calamities The probability is 
that the consequences, serious as they were, were of a merely 
temporary character, and that the country soon recovered its 
usual condition. * 

Thci^ was comparative calm^in Hooghly for some time, when 
all on a sudden a Jierrible storm was raised It, commenced 
brewmg in Calcutta, but its greatest fury was felt in this place 
Raja Kadha Kanta Deva, the metropolitan head of the Hindoo 
community, had establnhed a market near his dwelling house 
at Shovu Bazar, and, it proved a successful concern Baboo 
Baikantha Nath Moonshee]; of Taki became jealous of the 

♦ This gentleman belonged to the renowned Ghosal family of Calcutta, 
which must not, hbwever, be confounded with the Bhukailas House 
t In latei^ times Baboo Issur tChunder Muter distinguished himself at 
Jehanabad He has since retired from Government service, and has been 
jsnjoying a well earned pension for sonte txne 

t B iboo Baikantha Nath was the very reverse of Raja Radha Kanto, 
lathalism and litigation being his favourite pursuits Some years after, 
he was implicated in a murder case, and on coming to knoilr that a warrant 
of arrest had been issued against him, he fled into the French Settlement 
at Chandernagore. There he lived like a prince, and ^uch was the power 
of his purse, thit the English authorities failed to bring him to book He 
died a voluntary exile in 1262 B S 
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Raja’s success, and with a view to thwarting him, established, in 
the beginning of 1848, a rival maiket in the vicinity* As the 
sikcess of a maiket depends upon the number of persons who re-¬ 
sort to it for sale of their garden produce, each party tried to 
secure as many such people as they could for their respective 
Ljarkets In this way several skirmishes were fought between the 
men of these rival zemindars on the bank of the Bah Khal, by 
which Mofussil vendors come down to Calcutta But these skir¬ 
mishes were only preliminaries to the great fight that was to decide 
which of the two markets should stand At last, the fatal 
day of nth July dawned Both parties had mustered strong 
at Monohurpur, a small village situated on the Bah Khal be¬ 
tween Bah and Jonai Thf Raja was assisted by Button Roy 
of Narail, while the Moonshee Baboos were assisted by Rutton’s 
first cousin and enemy, Gurudas Roy The zemindars them¬ 
selves were not present on the spot, but were repre'^ented by 
their respective agents, who took the actual lead in the whole 
affair The combatants were almost equallv matched, and their 
number was a legion In fact, the combat looked like a little 
bit of a battle Rashu Pal headed the Raja’s party, while Ram 
Doyal Singh led the Taki party Both these leaders were re¬ 
markable for their giant ‘ make and might,” and their heavy clubs 
dealt death at every stroke The fight commenced at five 
o’clock in the morning, and lasted for four mortal hours Victory 
at first seemed to lean to the side of the Moonshees, but when 
in the thickest of the battle Ram Doyal was lanced by a sturdy 
spearman, the tide was turned on the Rajah’s side Seeing 
their stalwart chief laid low on the ground, the Taki party 
took to their heels, leaving the Raja’s peopM victorious on the 
field 

As the affray, or Bahamdanga^ as it was called in the cou»‘t 
slang of the day, was of a very aggravafed character, and as 
two persons were killed and a great many wounded, the matter 
before long came to the notice of ^he constituted authorities, hut 
Baka-ullah, the Darogah of Chanditala, was directed to hold a 
local enquiry Baikantha Nath Moonshee tried hard to impli¬ 
cate Radhakanta and, strange to say, he succeeded in 
doing so to a certain extent, although, as a njatter of fact he 
was perfectly innocent The Raja was hauled up before the 
Joint Magistrate of Serampore on a charge of aiding and abet¬ 
ting the affray As he was the recognised head of the llindoQ 
community m Calcutta, almost all big folk came to Serampore 

^ The joint-editors of the S^dalalpadruma, m a ‘abort life of the 
Raja which they published m 1859, however, give a different account of 
the cause of the affray They say that it originated “ from the rival claims of 
two parties (6ne of i^hich was the Moonshee and the other a perfect 
stranger to the Raja) to a certain share in the farming of the same village ” 
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m the hope of assisting their chief Mr Gordon Youn|f was 
then in charge of the Serampore sub division He was* a 
sensible man and was well worthy of succeeding Mr L *6 
/ackson in the post he held At the outset he acted vety pro¬ 
perly, and after some witnesses had been examined, remarked 
that a strong case of altbt had been established, and that it wm 
not necessary for the Raja to attend again until officially requir¬ 
ed But before a fortnight elapsed, a change came over his 
mind, and the Raja was ordered to attend and was treated very 
unbecomingly Although the offence was bailable by law, and 
bail to any amount was forthcoming, yet he was sent to hajut 
It IS true, the Raja was'not consigned to the ordinary cell of 
an undertrial prisoner, but was lodgcfj in a room standing upon 
the compound of the Joint Magistrate's own quarters, but this 
little favoui, which was shown in consideration of his high rank, 
did not in, any way take off from the grave indignity to which 
he was subjected by being *sent to hajut No time was lost m 
moving the Nizamat Adalat, and the Raja, as had been expected, 
was ordered to "be enlarged on bail * This interference with his^ 
order naturally irritated the Joint Magistrate, and he, believing 
that a pnm& facte case had been made out against the Raja, 
sent him up for trial before the Sessions Court at Hooghly 
The two regular Sessions Judges having declined to hold 
the trial, Mr Robert Torrens of the Civil Service, was ap¬ 
pointed Special Sessions Judge to try the case Almost all 
the well-known barristers of Calcutta were engaged on the one 
side or the other The trial commenced on the 19th 
October and occupied thirty-seven days And after con¬ 
sidering all the evidence and circumstances, the Judge came to 
the conclusion that the charge had no foundation in* truth and 
th^t the Raja had been unnefcessarily dragged into Court 
He was accordir^l^^ acquitted f This honourable acquittal 
of the *Raja, whici\ was pronounced on the 26th November, 
wa$ a source of great satjisfactipn to his friends and relatives. 
Not to speak of the ^ natives generally, who congratulated 
him on the occasion, *and even high European officials did 
not fail to express their pleasure at the successful termi- 
na,tiqn of his case No less a personage than Sir Herbert 
Maddock, T,*the then Deputy Governor of Bengal, in a 


* Sir Robert Barlow in passing the order animadverted strongly on 
tbs arbitrary proceedings of the Joint Magistrate and on the abuse of dis¬ 
cretionary power in the hands of inexperienced executive officers 
J On hearing this very just decision of the Judge, the ^aja who had, 
throughout the whole trial, preserved a dignity of demeanour which only 
conscious innocence and firm faith in a just Providence inspire, rose up 
from his seat and complimented him by quoting a couplet/rom the cele¬ 
brated Persian poet, Sadi, in praise of King Nushirwan, whose blessed 
name still survives for justice, although ages have passed since he died. 
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letter dated 14th January 1849, thus wrote to him —“ I w 2 sh 
yoj would call upon me to morrow or the next day You 
ha/e had my sympathy in your late misfortune, and I wish 
to congratulate you dn the honourable acquittal which you 
have received ”* 

r- The temporary excitement which had been created in the 
town by the trial of Raja Radha Kanta subsided with his 
honourable acquittal, but the chronic anxiety in which the 
people of the District had been living in consequence of the 
repeated ravages of the dacoits was not a whit diminished 
Mr Wauchope had entered upon his career as Dacoity 
Commissioner in right good earnest, but his first attempts, 
as we have already obseived, had not proved successful In 
fact, the dacoits emboldened by his failures to capture them, 
continued their depredations with greater freedom and fearless¬ 
ness By this time sub-divisions had been established, and 
able executive officers placed in charge of them Having got 
such powerful allies to back him, Mr Wauchope renewed 
his attempts with the aid of the gotndahsy bu«. as the dacoits 
carried on a sort of 'guerilla warfare, he still found it very 
difficult to capture them In this way some years passed 
without his being able to do anything Indeed, the effect 
would seem to have been in the other way In no year 
down to 1849 did the number of dacoities committed in 
the district come up to one hundred, but after that year 
the number went on increasing, till, in 1852, it rose to one 
hundred and twenty-eight This terrible state of things, 
which would have damped the spirit of an ordinary man, 
only served to brace the energies of Mr Wauchope 

® Radha Kanta was born in lySj*, made Raja Bahadur in 1837 , and 
was created K C S I m 1866 In the year following, he died a sain’s 
death in holy Bnndabun Bholanath Chandra in his " Travels of a 
Hindoo^' while noticing the notabilities who were present at the Grand 
Durbar which was held by Lord Canning at Agra on the 20th November 
1858, thus describes R.ija Radha Kanta “ There, too, was one who com 
manded the general respect ol his counttwiaen for his venerableness, 
his rectitude, and his remarkable ronsi^tency In youth his habits must 
have been temperate, and to his temperance does he owe his singularly 
green old age Long has he passed his eightie,th year, but he still retains 
the vigour of his body and mind Toiling for half a century in the 
cause of his nation’s education and well being, and bequeathing a literary 
legacy for distant;, unborn generations, he had retired to a quiet haven to 
spend the evening of his life ■But his sovereign bad reservecf honours 
for him, and quitting his seclusion, his peace, and his prayers, he had 
once more come before the world to receive those honours It is long 
that Bengal had ceased to have her national historic character, and the 
name next to th^t of Ram Mohun Roy, that shall adorn our historic 
page, IS that of the author of the SuMo Kulpo Droom^' Vol II pp 
406 7 ‘ 0 
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ivhose long experience enabled him to direct them in* the 
right course * » 

^Hc found out the forest retreats of the d^acoits and attackedr 
them in their solitary strongholds There were many passages- 
at-arms between the two parties, but at length the peace-seekers 
prevailed over the peace-breakers Many of the dacoits were 
captured and their gangs broken up, and the country was res¬ 
tored to peace which it had lost for so many years This 
hero of a hundred fights got his laurels, and his name deservedly 
became a household word in the land His vigilance induced 
the famous author of the “ Meghanathbadha Kabya " to nick¬ 
name him “Sam Watdh-up,” and the system of espionage 
adopted by him earned for him the prpud title of “ The Indian 
Fouchc”f 

While the District was suffering from the continued depreda¬ 
tions of the dacoits, the cafuse of native education received 
a rude shock from the death of Mr Dnnkwater Bethune, 
in 1850 The same fell disease which had earned off David 
Hnre in 1842 al^o swept away this next best friend of the 
natives Mr Bethune was not only President of the Coun¬ 
cil of Education, J but also Law Member of the Supreme 

® Ahoui this time Gour Vediya gained great notoriety by his daring 
deeds He lived on the other side of the river, within the jurisdiction 
of the Naihati thana Though inferior to the great robber chief, Radha, 
in prowess and influence, Gour wis not an ordinary mortal Many 
wondeiful feats were performed by him, and well to-do people stood bo 
much in dread of him that they used to make him yearly allowance accord 
ing to their respective means It was he who committed dacoity in the 
house of Mndhab Chandra Datta, which was almost within a stone’s 
throw of the Military caiftonments at Chinsun, and earned off considerable 
property both in cash and jewellery It was said that ev^n while he 
had to pass his nights at the Folice*station under strict surveillance, he 
moff: than once managed to commit dacoities without even •giving rise 
to the Uas suspicio^f of his having done so His widow died only lately, 
and his son Bechu is still alive, but he is a quiet sort of man, and earns 
his ]\,velihood by the sweat of his broiy 

t After h^ had restored peace to the District Mr Wauchope was 
appointed Additional Judge'of ETasl Burdwan, whence he was transferred 
to Honghly in the same capacity about the middle of 1865 This office 
he held for several years, till he was made Police Commissioner of Calcutta 

I The General ^ommittee of Public Instruction was appointed on 
17th July 182^ On 7th March, 1835, Lord Bentinck in Council recorded 
a lesolution directing the promotion of European science and literature 
by means* of English education alone This resoluticyi having caused 
great dissatisfaction, his successor, Lord* Abckland, recorded a minute on 
29th November 1839 adopting English and the vernacular as media of in¬ 
struction till a series of good vernacular books were prepared The Educa¬ 
tion Despatch of i8]^3 which was promulgated in India on 10th July 1854, 
settled this vexed question, by declaring that “ our object 1^ to extend Euro¬ 
pean knowledge throughout all classes of people,*' and that “ this object 
must be effected by means of the English language in^he hig&er branches 
of instruction,*and bv that of th<> vernacular languages of India to the great 
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Council of India, and in his dual capacity he has rendered 
immense service to the cause both of Education and of Legis¬ 
lation ^ His successor in the Supreme Council effected many 
leforms towards the' material prosperity of the country Tlie 
Telegraph was introduced in 1852,* and was followed by the 
"universal use of half-anna postage stamps 

The Charter of the Honourable East fndia Company was 
renewed for the last time in i853,t not for a definite period but 
only for so long as Parliament should see fit 
On this occasion the number of Directors was reduced, and 
their patronage as regards appointments to the Civil Service 
was taken away, to make room for the’ principle of selection by 
competitive examination Bengal was placed under a Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor, and Mr Halliday,i afterwards Sir Frederick 
James Halliday, was appointed its first Lieutenant-Goveinor, 
in 1854 

This year, which saw so many good things done, also 
witnessed a sight the like to which had never been witnessed 
before This was ^e opening of the East Indian Raihvay ^ 
The trial trip was made in July, and the line was regularly 
opened to Hooghly on the 15th August, and, two months later, 
extended to Burdwan But as every human good has its attend¬ 
ant evil, the facilities which the railroad afforded for travel, 
brought down desperate characters from the North-West Some 
of these ruffians soon made their appearance in this part of 
Bengal, and in December a horrible murder was committed 
Availing himself of the Christmas holidays. Baboo Madhab 
Chandra Datta of Chinsura came down from Calcutta on the 
evening of the 24th December While he‘was diiving home in 
a hackney carriage, accompanied by his son-in-law,^ Srecnath 

mass of the people” The Calcutta University and the Grant in-Aid 
Schools in Bengal were the results of this famous Despatch, \/hich has 
immortalised Sir Charles Wood, the then Secretary of State for India 
This University was established unde* Act LI of 1857, when William Gor¬ 
don Young was the Director of Publiq Ipstruction in Bengal, ^nd Hodgson 
Pratt and Henry Woodrow, Inspectors of Siihools The first Chancellor 
was Lord Canning, and the first Vice Chancellor was Sir James William 
Colvile, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
^ Act XXXIV for regulating the establishment and mannagem**nt of 
Electric Telegraphs in India was, however, not passed ui^til late in the 
year 1854 

f The Hindoa Patriot was started by the talented Harisa Chandra 
Mookerjee in 1853, and aftef^ his death in 1861 was conducted by t lat 
self made man, the illustrious Kristo Das Pal It is now m the editorial 
charge of B^boo Rajkumar Sarbadhikari, who has converted it into a 
daily paper * 

I Mr Halliday was for some time Magistrate of Hooghly His son is 
now a member of the Board of Revenue 
§ The enactment "elating to Railways m India is Act XVII of 1854 
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Mullick, some up country people, probably five ui number, way¬ 
laid him near Jiban Pal’s, garden His son-in Uvv, who was *on 
the coach-box jumped down and ran for, his life intc^a nei^i- 
fcouring paddy field He was not pursued, as the object of the 
way-layers was to take away the life of old Madhab Datta 
The latter, being left alone in the carnage, defended himself fdT 
some time by holding fast the bars, but was at length obliged 
to give in, when he was shot dead like a dog As the muidercd 
man was not on good terms with his son, Gurudas, suspicion 
pointed to him But, no other cncumstance cropping up at 
the time to confiim the suspicion, the mattei was allowed 
to drop, thiough not until some rich offeiings had been made 
in the Police pagoda In the Mutiny j^ear, however, two 
up-country roughs c mae down to Giiriidas’s house at Calcutta, and, 
not finding his Jemadar Gonesh Singh, there, went up direct to 
him, and Remanded the balance of the money which Gonesh Singh 
had, as they stated, agreed to pay them on condition of their kill¬ 
ing Madhab D itta, which they had done Guiudas thus taken 
quite unawares,*made them over to tlic Pplice on the giound of* 
their having made fal c st itements While in the custody of 
the Police, they made a clean bieast of the whole matter, and 
Ml Wauchopc, who was then at tlic head ot the Police, 
believing their statements to be tiue, ancsted Guiudas in his 
house at Calcutta, and bringing him up to Hooghly, lodged 
him in the local jail 

Some time aftci the ancst of Gurudas the trial of the two 
ruffians who had indncctly accused him took place at Hooghly 
Ihey could not hive said, and, as a mattci of fact, did not 
say, that he hid engaged them to mindci his fithcr, on the 
conti uyythcy stated that tlicy d^d not know him, but ha ^ been 
hived by Gonesh Singh to do what they had done As Gonesh 
Singh was then nut to be found, the link which might have been 
supplied by him*^ was w iiilmg to connect Guiudas with the 
offence lie w'as accoidingly* allowed to go at luge As 
for the tij^o assassins, .they wcie convicted on then own 
confession, and weic hanged on the spot nhcrc they had ixn- 
petrated the “ foul deed ” 

fnjthe beginning of 1855 signs of discontent showed themselves 
in Santhalit^ which bcfoic long assumed a threatening aspect 
Its semi-barbarous population rose up in lebclli^n undei their 
c^jiefs, vvho hop^ to conqiici India»with intiqintcd bows and 
ariows But the destructive file of the Biuish guns soon mule 
them lepent of then folly At one time the dang<?i was felt 
to be very great , and the people expected something like a 
renewal of the M uhatta laids At last the stoim passed over, 
and was followed as usual by a calm but tliu e ilin was only 
short lived,* and was cre long disUiibcd by a Iciiibic huinranc 
VOL XCVII ] 23 
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which swept over the whole of the Gangetic valley Need we 

that we refer to the Sepoy Mutiny At this critical period 
!Rfr F Cockerell .was the Magistrate of Hooghly Whilj 
the whole country was trembling at the sounds of war, he was 
engaged in a work of public utility which has rendered his 
*Rame famous in the annals of Hooghly The Strand Road, 
which IS so great on acquisition to the town, was projected 
and commenced by him The credit of completing it, however, 
belong to his successor, Lord Ulick Browne, who set up a 
stone, with his name engraved on it, in commemoration of the 
event The stone bears the date 1858 ^ 

IX 

Mohamed Mohsin and the Hooghly Imambara 

When the great Murshid Kuli Khan was Governor of Bengal, 
a Persian merchant named Agha Mohamed Mfitahas, who had 
been domiciled in India, came down with his family to settle 
111 Hooghly He was a favourite of the Mogul Emperor, 
• Aurungzebc, and h^d received some jaghtrS at his hands 
Whatever might have been the reason which led to his removal 
from Hindoostan Proper, there is no doubt that he did a very 
wise act in quitting the Imperial capital, which was soon after 
thrown into the utmost confusion After coming to Hooghly, 
he purchased the site of the present Imambaia, and built 
thereon an ordinary one-storeyed house, which he dedicated to 
God, calling it “Nazargah Hossein ” This was in A D 
1717 Afterwards, his son-in law, Mirza Salah uddin Moha- 
med Khan, alias Mirza Saleh, extended the building, in 114S 
Hegira (1735 A D), by adding a portioh which he termed 
*• Tazea Khana It was upon the rums of this* ordinary 
looking hguse that the presenF grand edifice was erected * 

Agha Mutahar, as we have already said^ was a family man. 
But though he bore an excellent character,^e failed to secure 
that fiist of human blessings—»quiet«and happy home Mjata- 
har’b wife, whose temper was akm to tl^t of Xantipp^, rendered 
his abode too hot for him, and he would have left it, but for his 
only daughter, Mannoo Jan Khanam, to whom he was most 
tenderly attached Domestic happiness lengthens life, ^hiie 
family dissensions cut it short This was painfullji exemplified 
in the case of .^gha Mutahar, who fell a victim to caiking cares 
before he was well stricken ifl years * He lefit a will Tjy whg:h 
he made his beloved daughter, Mannoo Jan, the sole heiress to 
his property The bereaved widow, aggrieved §s she was at the 
conduct of her husband, did not take any step to question the 
validity of the will, but showed her displeasure in a way which 
was quite m Constance with the teachings of her religion Agha 


** Agha Mutahar died in 1144 Hegira 
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Mutahar had a nephew ^sibter’b son) of the name of Haji Faizulla,^ 
This person, like his uncle, was a merchant, and had acquired^ 
mufh money, but having suffered consideiable loss, h« was 
now in impoveribhed cncumstances To him Mutahai’s wido v 
pledged her love, and the nephew and the aunt were soon uni¬ 
ted in holy wedlook, and the good Haji* * * § came to leside with his * 
ncwly-manied wife at the house of the late Agha Mutahar and 
be It said to ^he ciedit of both, they enjoyed comfoit and lived 
happy days 1 he fruit of this union was Mohamed Mohsm, who 
was born in the year of grace, 1732 + A D 

Mannoo JanJ was qqite young when Mohamed Mohsm 
saw the light of heiven , but it was not long bf fore she was 
married to MiizaSalah uddm, of whom we have alicady spoken 
1 his gentleman had come from Ispahan, and as he had great 
parts, was employed by Nabob Aii Verdi Khiii Mohabut 
Jung, to nc^tiatc i tieaty wnth the Marhattas, which he suc¬ 
ceeded in concluding to the advantage of, his Government 
For this successful diplomacy he was recommended to the 
Finpcior of Delhi, who, in recognition of hfco valuable services, 
bestowed a//(!//«/andon him lie was also appointed 
Fouzdar of Hooghly on a pay of Rs 1,500 a month , and it was 
during lys incumbency th it he married the beautil^ul Mannoo 
Jan Khanuin The marnagc, as had been expected, proved a 
very felicitous one, husband and wife being well woithy of 
each other § Their lives passed smoothly along Being in 
affluent ciicuinstances, they spent a good deal in chanty, there¬ 
by endeaiing themselves to the people in the neighbourhood 

* A Mussilimn, who ifl a religious point of view innkes a pilgrimage 
(/itTjJto the hol^ Cna^a, the sanctum s inctoruin of the M ihomcdans, becomes 
a //ttjz So also does a Greek who makes ^pilgrimage to Jetusalem acquire 
the saiflc appellation The ,Armenians teim such a person a Mukdssef 
which IS in Reality a Futkteh word 

Ihe Greek histornn uiodoius, in his description of the coast of the 
Red Sea evidently refers to the fapious temple, at Mecca, whose superior 
sanctity*was as he says, revered by ail the Arabians 1 he hne rich veil or 
curtain, which annually renewed 6y the Sultan of Turkey, was fust pre 
seated by a pious king of the Haniirites who reigned 7C0 years before the 
time of M ihomet —Gibbon s Decline and Fall, Vol III p 128 
H qi FairuHa died in 1157 Hegya 

^ Warrfii Hastings theHr t Governor Central of India, was also born in the 
same year He altafncd a ripe old age, dying in 1818 

J Ihe author of the Hooghly Imimhata, a historical romance in Bengali, 
makes Mohamed Mohsit^nd Mannoo Jan clwldrwi of the same father, Agha 
Mutah&r , but this is falsiffw hy Mohsm s deed of endowment, 111 which the endower 
describes himself as the son of Haji Faizulla The fair writer also errs in makiilg 
Mohsm the elder of the tijfo * 

§ Ihe author of the Hooghly Imamhara, whom we have already referred to, 
however, represents balah uJdiii as a dissipated )Oung man of loose morals and 
makes him leave Mannoo Jan, when she was baiely twenty years of age, ^nd marry 
1 oshunara, dauj,hter of Nabob Shore Jung Bu^ this is oiyfy sacrificing truth 
at the altar of imagination, the real fact being that Salali uddin was an excellent man 
and pioved a very loving husband 
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The illustrious Mirza, who, by the bye, was a good Persian poet, 
was rich in the possession of many noble acts—“ that best 
portion of a good man’s life”—but all of them have per^^hed 
save and except one which still bears his proud name —It 
IS the flourishing hAt which is held twice a weelc on the grounds 
near the Imambara buildings 

As for Mohamed Mohsin, he grew up under the fostering 
care of his mother, and, when he was in a position to receive 
education, the same Shirazi who had been Mannoo Jan’s tutor, 
began to teach him The boy made rapid progress, and 
learned a good deal of Persian and Arabic He became also 
a first-rate penman, and his handwriting, which is so carefully 
preserved in the Hooghly College Library, is highly praised 
by the Moulvies But he was not only a good hand at cali- 
graphy, he was also a good hand at the most attractive of the 
fine arts that “ hath chaims to soothe the savage breist ” He 
could play very well on the sttara, * having taken his lessons 
regularly for some years from one Bholanatb, who was one of 
the best musicians of the day In the midst of all these 
improvements of the mind, he did not, however, forget to 
take sufficient care of his body In fact not a day passed 
without his devoting some time to bodily exercises,,and the 
result was that he became very stout and strong But he was 
not a mere athlete, he was a dexterous sword-^man He was 
also a good pedestrian, and seemed to find great pleasure in 
walking long distances Mohamed Mohsin’s morals uere of the 
purest, he had taken the vow of celibacy, and there was nothing 
in his conduct or character which coulc^raise the slightest sus¬ 
picion* of his having ever made a slip He professed to be a 
religious man, and a religious man he certainly ^as In fact, 
he was more an ascetic than a man ofihe world • 

His tutor, the old experienced Shirazi,*, having infitilled into 
him a desire to see men and manners as they appear in differ¬ 
ent countries, Mohamed Mdhsui Set out on travel, now that 
the property of his affectibnate s’ster, Mannoo Jan, was being 
looked after by her able husband His travels had a wide 
range, and included even distant Arabia He thus acquired a 
valuable stock of knowledge, which could not have bean got to¬ 
gether by the mere study of books He, it would seem, had a 
mind to pass his days in this way , but the melanoholy death of 
Salahuddin, in 1167 Hegira (1754 A D) Bought about a ohange 
in the programme Mannoo Jan, it is true was an intelligent 
lady, and was competent to look after her own affairs But still 
she was a woman with all the disadvantages attending the 

life of,a rich widow, and she plainly saw that she could not 
_£-— -__ 

The sttara which is a four stringed instrument, is said to owe its origin to the 
fine poet, Amir Khusru 
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get on without the helping hand of her brother, ivhom she 
knew to be a very able and honest man Accordingly she ‘ 
sent woid to him, earnestly insisting uppn his immediate' 
leturn to India Mohsin, reluctant as he was to engage any more 
in worldly affairs, could not refuse the request of his beloved 
sister, and returned to Hooghly, accompanied by two chosen 
fiicnds, Rajab All Kban and Saker Ah Khan * * * § Ills return was 
the occasion of great rejoicings amongst the inhabitants of the 
place As for M uinoo Jan, her joy knew no bounds She had 
long cherished dcsiic to make Mohamed Mohsin heir to her 
vast estate, and she now rejoiced to see her wish on the eve of 
fulfilment True and faithtul wife as she was, the very thought 
of taking a second husband appealed #to hei unholy, so that 
when Nabob Khan Jehan Khan, the most influential nobleman 
of the place, made a propos il of maringe, she rejected it with 
contempt Thus slie lived like a Hindoo widow, much to the 
wondci and admiration of the people She died in 1210 B S 
corresponding to 1803 AD * 

As Mannoo Jan left no nearer heir, the whple of her property 
was inherited by hei biother The estate, as we have already 
stated was large enough Kismat bycdpui in the Jessore Dis¬ 
trict, alone yielded a net income of Rs 45,ooo,-f' and there were 
some other pioperticsj besides Mohsin entered into possession, 
but a rival presented himself in the person of one Banddh Ah,§ 
who laid his claim on the ground of his being the foster-son of 
Mannoo Jan On his claim being treated as fictitious, he 
sought the assistance of the Court, but the suit was dismissed, 
and Mohamed Mohsiii was declared the sole legal heir of the 
deceased This vast Acquisition, which would have turned 
the head of an oidiiiary mortal, wrought no change 111 the 
mind wof Mohamed Mohsin He remained what he vifas—an 
intensely j)ious manr—only that he was now possessed of 

* Tliese two gentlemen were nut strangers to each ocher Indeed, the latter 
was the st)n in law of the former * * 

f Dr a {• ll)i)mi<son in his Renprt o( the Hoognly District for 1869 stated 
that the Jessore Lst ite yielded Rs 1,65,000 of which Ks 96,000 was Government 
revenue, leaving a net income of Rs 69000 Hits substantially agrees with the 
liiformition which the present Matwali has been good enough to give us He says 
that the income of the Wa^f mahals m 1810 was about Rs 69,000, and the interest 
un 10 lac'> of rupees was Rs 40,000, making a total of rupees 1,09000 From 
1879 however he colitinues to state, the net income from the mahals in Jessore 
has been about ^s 04,135 and that from properties situated in H<V)ghIy, 24-Pe(- 
ganas elsewhere, Rs besides interest oif abdut 13 lacs of rupees 

4 Of these propertisrf'^e iakharaj mahal of Sobnal is the must valuable, in 
respect of which Turab Ah, the younger son of bhaker Ah Khan, set up a tenure, 
alleged to have been created in his favour by Mohamed Mohsin in 1213*6 S lie 
also set up a tenure in respect of Basaiidia, Chingotia and Magora, the most 
valuable mahals of the Trust Estate But both the grants wete pronounced by the 
Sudder Court to be forgeries, and the two suits brought by him were dismissed, 

§ Ihe old dilapidated building opposite the south gate of tHe Collector s com 
pound, was the dwelling house of £and&n Alt 
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means of satisfying the longings of his heart by active 
'benevolence His chanty h id a wide i inge In fact, he lived 
only fpr God and hi^ fellow men, and did his best to serve the 
one and impiove the others His deed of endowment * lay 
which he left his whole piopeity />/£>s usus, shows what 
excellent stuff he was made of As he had no heir or kinsman 
to inherit his property under the law, he made God and man his 
heirs He, however, did not foiget his two staunch fiicnds, 
Rnj lb All and Sikcr Ah, who had accompanied him from 
abroad, but apixunted them supervisors of the endowed estate 
The deed, aftei giving some account of the founder and of the 

* riio present Mitwali Ins f-rvouied us with in English translition ol this deed, 
which ii in Peisnn As this ddfciiment is of consulf'rible importince we deem it 
" Iviaable to insert the trinshtioii in full It runs tlius —“ I, Hiji Mihomed 
Molisin, son of II ji h iizulli, son of A{.in Fuzliiln, inhabitint of Unndir Ilooghly, 
m the full possession of nil my enses «and faculties wub my own fiee will and 
iccord do unite the followiiisj correct md Ic^al dechriiion Tint* the Aemindiry 
of Perg-ina Jvismal by|dpm, &c , 'ippendaiit to /ilK Jcssoie 'ind Pcrgiiia bobnal, 
also appendint to the ssTd/ilia md one house situated in Ilooghly (known and 
distinguished as Iinainbar ili) and Imambazar and IHt (market) also situated in 
Ilooghly, and all the gooAsaiid chattels ippertaininT to the Imatnbarah agree ibly 
to a separate list, the whole of these properties have devolved on me by iiiheii 
tmee and the proprietaiy possession of which I have eoj >yed up to the present 
time, as 1 have no children, nor grand children, nor other relations, who would 
become my legal heirs , and as 1 have full wish and desire to keep up aneV continue 
the usages and charitable expendnures (\lui isiim o ukhnjat i Im-jiieh) of the 
Fatcln itec, of llaziat (on whom be blessings and rewards) which have been the 
established practice of this family, I therefore hereby give purel> f >r the sake of 
God the whole of the al ove property wilb all its lights, immunities and privileges, 
whole and entire, little or much, in it, with it, oi from it, and whatever (by way of 
appendage) might arise from it, relate or belong to it, as a permanent appropriation 
for the folio ving expenditures , and have hereby appointed Rajah Ali Khan, son of 
Sheik Mohamed badiq and Saker All Khan,so\).of Ahmuil Khan, who have 
been tried and appioved by me as possessing undeistanding knowledge, religion and 
prooity, Malwalis (trustees or superintendents) of ilie said VVaqf ott Appropriation, 
which I have given in trust to the aUhve two individuals , that aiding and assisting 
each othet, they might consult, advise, and agree together in the joint man^ement 
of the business of llie said Appropriation m manner ftxiowmg—that ^lie aforesaid 
Matwalis after paying Government levenues shall divide the lemaining produce of 
the Mahals aforesaid into nine shares, ^of which three shares they shall disburse m 
the observance of the hateha of Hazrat hyed i Kayanat (Head of Creation) the 
lact of the Prophets, and of the siiwess Imams (on all of whom be the blessings 
and peace of God), and in the expenditure-, of the Ushra of Mohurrum ul huraioi 
(ten days of the sacred Mvihurrum), and all other blessed days of feasts and festi 
vaU and in the rebuilding of the Imambara and cemetery Iwo shares, the 
Matwalis in equal portion shall appropriate t\> themseli|ys foi their owntexpenses, 
and four shares shall be disbursed in the payment of the establishment and of 
those whose names aie inserted in the separate list signed and sealed by me In 
regard to tlie daily expenses, monthly stipends of the stipendiart’^s respectable 
men, peadas, and other persons,* who at this preset t na j^^ent stand appointfid the 
Matwalis aforenamed, after me, have full power to retain, abu’isb or discharge them, 
as It may \opear to them most fit and expedient 1 have publicly committed the 
Appropriation to the charge of the two above named individuals In the event of 
one of the Matwalis finding himself unable to conduct the business of the Appro¬ 
priation he may appoint any one whom he may think most fit and proper as Mat- 
wali to act in his behalf For the above reasons this document is given in writing, 
this the 9th day Of Haisack in the year of Higrec lazi, c^oiresponding to the 
Bengal year I2i^ (hat whenever it be required it may prove a legal deed " 
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property which formed the subject of the endowment,"went 
on to state that the proceeds were to be divided into nnfb 
equal shares, of which three shares were to be applied to tlTe 
celebration of the Mohurtum * and other festivals anS feasts 
and the repaifs of the Imambara buildings, and the cemetery-f* 
attached thereto, two to be allotted as remuneiation of* 
the two Matwalis appointed to sUpeivise the affans of the 
endowment, and the remaining four to be devoted to 
the expenses of the establishment and the pensions and 
allowancesThe Matwalis were given ample powers, and 

• This IS the greatest fesuval ^mong the Mihomedins so called from its taking 
place in the month of that name, which i the first moiilh of the "Uahomedan year, 

Jt IS annually obseived in commemoration of t! e i|partyrdcm of Hosein the younger 
<f the two sons of Mahomet s son in law \Ii IJosein, having resolved to prose* 
cute his claim to the Caliphate a(,ainst Vend, the tyrant of Damascus, was pro¬ 
ceeding towards the banks of the Euphrates, accompanied by a handful of follow 
ers After tljf little fiarly had reached the plain of KurKala, they were encompassed 
by a body of 5*00° horse whom Ollfeidollah, the Governor of Cufa, had sent to 
waylay them An engagement ensued, m winch the 1 * damites weie defeated, and 
their leader Hosein slam with three and thirty strokes of lances and sw'ords 1 Ins 
tragic occurrence to 5 k place on the loth October 680 A D In commemoiatinn of « 
this sad event is celebrated the Mohuvriim which lasts f^r ten days, and is marked 
by the religious frenzy of sorrow and indignation 

f Ihis cemetery is situated m a garden adjoining the Hat Tn the midst of 
the garden, which is partly a parterre of dowers and partly an orchard, st mds a 
makbu^a^ or walled enclnsuie, containing six tombs Beneath five of these 
tombs he the remains of Mohamed Molisiii, Miiea Sala uddin Mannoo Jan Kha- 
num, Agha Matihar and Haji Faizulla, but as to the one which is in the extreme 
west, it IS not known to whom it belong® Outside the maflmrd there are about a 
dozen other tombs interspersed over the whole garden 1 he makbnrd is lighted 
every night, and passages from the Koran are read every morning anu evening for 
the spiiitual benefit of the souls of the dead One and all the tombs are, like those 
in the AAusm Ba^h at Allahabad, on the model of a Mahomedan lazta 

J How the proceed of tlie trust pioperty are at piesent appiopriated, 
will appear from the following mfoimation, which the present Matvvili 
has been pleised to furnish me with vAfter stating that the net income 
froiA the Mah ils m Jcs<^re has been about Rs 64,135, he goes on to'^ 
saj, that of this amoiunt “the M await receives one ninth share as his 
own poition , three-niftilis shire of it is devoted to the religious purposes 
of the Imambata , another one^-ninth ^hare, called the College share, under 
the *control of Government, is for education , and out of the lemaining 
four-ninths Share Rs 10,653 12 Is Tor the ecular establisfainent of the 
Imambara and Committee , Rs 8,090 12 5 foi the Imambara Hospital, 
Rs 1,609 for the main Imambiri Dispensaiy , Rs 6491 9 for local 
Agen^, Rs 61 for pension, and the remainder in the hand of Govern¬ 
ment lor secular purposes ’ 

As regards The interest on accumulations he states, that “ out of it such 
amount is, set apart as is necessary to provide apprijpnate buildings, 
including the charsysM of rebuilding orTreuTiring the Imambara and other 
religious houses, jrffH the remainder isconsidered as Trust Fund, the intciest 
on which, alon^vith the one ninth College share, lapsed pei^ion, &c, is 
appropriated to thepurposes of education ’ He adds that “the Chittagong, 
the Dacca, the Rajshahi, and the Hooghly Madrasas, as also the Joraghat 
Branch Madrasa and the Mahomedan Hostel at Hooghly are supported 
from the Mohsin Funds Besides, one half, an^ in some instances 
two thirds, of The schooling fees of almost all the Mahomedan boys, along 
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It was also piovided that, in the event of either of them 
fifiding himself unable to conduct the business of the 
efidownysnt, he migl^t appoint a fit and competent person 
to act in his place This deed of endowment, the bene¬ 
ficial effects of which are still enjoyed by the people, was 
executed on the Qth Baisack 1213 B S, corresponding to the 
20th ^plll 1806 A D, some six years before the death of 
the cnclower • 

Learned man as he was, Mohamed Mohsin was not slow 
in pioviding me ms foi the education of others He establish¬ 
ed a school wheic Peisian and Aribic wcic taught by tivo 
well known Moonshecs It was, of couise, i free institution, 
and was open both to Hindoos and M ihomcdans After his 
death the two M itwilis appointed by him trod in his steps 
111 this respect They established whit was called the 
Im imbdra School, having Mr Fiancis T> dd as Its head This 
gentleman was a good educationist, and the school flourished 
under his caie and m inagcmcnt It continued in this state till 
It VI as amalgamated with the Ilooghly College m 1836 A D 

One of the blessings of chaiitable and religious habits is 
healthy longevity, and this blessing Mohamed Mohsin enjoyed 
to a consideiablc degree lie died, as we have aheady stated, 
on the 29th November i8i2,*l after attaining his eightieth 
year He enjoyed good health, and retained his faculties un- 
impaiied till his last moments Ills remains were interred 
in the Imambara garden, close to the tombs of Agha Mutahar, 
ILiji Faizulla, Mannoo Jan and Mirza Salah-uddiii His resting 
pi ice IS of the commonest kind possible, no monument or 
tablet maiking the sacred spot, but it fs well cared for, and 
honours aic done to it in the orthodox Mahomedaii fashion As 
for his name, it h is become a household word in this part of 

with the pay of the Persian teacheis, ate contributed ^rora the same fund^-, 
in the Schools and Colleges all over Bengal There are also Moshin 
scholarships for the encouragement of Mahomedan education ’ Expenses 
for religious, charitable, and other purposfv*;, and costs of the secular 
establishment of the Imambara are thus given in detail 

“ I he expenses of Moluirruin are about Rs 7,000, and those of Rumzan 
Rs 4,000, exclusive of the permanent relyious, cuisine and Toshakbana 
estabhshmentb which are Rs 8,190,639 and 1407 respectively *= The 
establishment of the Guards Department costs Rs 2,o8<^, that of the 
Imambara Office Rs 2,448, thit of the Committee Rs 624, and that of 
the Moorly Imambara, exclud ng repairs, Rs 1,200^ The othef expenses, 
including the performance of other religious cei^jipnies, Thursday 
majUseSt daily lights, maintenances, mosaffcis, studeius, &c, exceed 
Rs 1,000 , siPihat there is no surplus left ’ 

* Mohsin died on i6th Aughran 1219 B S, corresponding to 39th 
November 1812 A D 

t Lord eanning was bom on the 14th December 1812, and died on the 
17th June 1863, having left Indti in M itch preceding 
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Bengal and is kept in grateful remembrance by tire thousands 
benefited by his bounty and generosity • 

The two Matwalis, Rajab Ah and Shaker Ah, hid takefi 
the management of the trust property even in the lifetime 
of Mahomed Mohsin After his death they continued to act 
in harmonious concert for some months, when Shaker Ah 
died, and his son, Baker Ah, took* his place ir the matter of 
the mamgement of the endowment, on the allegation of an 
appointment from him Some time after, Rajab Ah on his part 
appointed his son, Wisik Ah, olias Mogul Jan,-f- to act on his 
behalf These two persons, the sons of the fiist Matwalis, 
did not, however, agred together, and mismanagementfollowed 
as a necessary consequence The Boyd of Revenue interfered 
under the provisions of Regulation XIX of 1810, and, on the i6th 
November iSi^, Nawab Ah Akbar Khan Bahadur was appoint¬ 
ed Visitor.to re^iort abusc^ and check the Matwalis in the 
management of the trust The Local Agents at llooghly 
were at the same time asked to make 5 full and seaiching 
inquiry into the affairs of the Imamb^ra, in concert with . 
Ah Akbar Khan The result of this cnquiiy, as embodied, 
in a very able and elaborate repoit of the senior Local Agent, 
Mr p C Smyth, disclosed a misappiopriation of trust funds 
to the extent of nearly Rs 15,000 Pending the enquiry, 
Rajab Ah had died, leaving his son, Wasik Ah, his sole 
heir After consideiing the report of Mr Smyth and the 
statements of the Collector of Jessore, the Board was convinced 
that the Matwalis had been guilty of various acts of abuse and 
misfeasance, and accoidingly, on the 12th Septemder |i8i7, 
it held that Baker All was unfit to hold the office of Matwah, 
and as regards Rajab Ah’s heir, Wasik Ah it held tfiat he was 
also unfit to succeed to the vacant Matwahship, as his paiticipa- 
tion in, abuses wa« apparent, and besides, the office was not 
hereditaiy The Government, in confirming these orders, on the 
i5tU September 1818, co«istitu1ied itself one of the Matwalis, 
and anothor Matwah was,apjx)mted to administer the religious 
functions in the person of Nabob Ah Akbar KhanJ The 

* Shnker All died on th$ 28ch Baisack 1220 B S , corresponding to 
9th M^y 1813 • 

t Mogul Jjn’s house stood on the site on which Dr Buddun Chandra 
Chowdhry ^has erected his picturesque dwelling place Fj;om Mogul Jan s 
wi^ow, Nurunmssa Nishani Beg^m^ his house was purchased by 

Gopi Kristo Goss^t, of Serampore, in 1264 B b, and fiom Gopi Kristo 
It passed into^^e hands of the Doctor The Doctors new lesidence has 
proved an apple of discord, and the matter has become so *very serious 
that even the Lieutenant Governor, Sir Charles Tlliott, deemed it necessary 
to advert to it in the ^eech which he delivered on the occasion of the 
opening of the local Town Hal] * 

; In the mteival, from the end of 1816, the estates had been under 
charge of the Collector, and the other affairs of the trust under the 
diiection of All Akbar as Visitor 
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management the Syedpur estate was entrusted to the 
Cfcllector of Jessore, under whose supeivision the finances of 
the institution improved considerably * 

Of thS two dismis«fed Matwalis, Baker Ah went mad , anii 
Wasik All, having failed to secure his restoration by amicable 
^Biieans, instituted a civil suit in the Couit of the District Judge 
to recover the o<ifice of co caiator of the endoviment, with the 
emoluments annexed, in 1826 His cise was this —“In 
Baisak 1220 (Apiil 1813), my father Rajab All, acting on the 
power given him in the deed, appointed me Matwali in his 
place I and Baker All (who had been similarly appointed 
by his father,) thus became joint Mahvalis , notwithstanding 
this, the Board has displaced us from our offices and appointed 
Akbar Ah Khan in our place The deed of trust executed 
by the Haji is not merely a deed of endowment, but includes 
also a testament My removal cemtravened tl»e gegeral law, 
and in particular Section 2, Regulation V of 1799, whereby 
an executor is onl;^ removable on breach of trust judicially 
, proved Baker Ah has become insane, therefoiC I alone sue 
for my own right I fistimatc the cause of action in the sum 
of 7.199 Sicca Rupees, being one-ninth of the net income 
of the estates " 

The defence of Government was this —Rajab All and 
Baker Ah, the last Matwalis, had on enquiry been found guilty 
of abuses Under the provisions of Regulation XIX of 1810, 
the Board had assumed the control of the trust, and displaced 
them, and with the sanction of Government, Akbar Ah Khan 
had been appointed sole Matwali 

On the I2th September, 1826, the case came on for trial 
before Mr D C Smyth, the District Judge f IJe was of 
opinion that the plaintiff had failed to show that he had b<?cn 
legally appointed to, and held the office hum which he alleged 
his removal He had not been displaced];—but the former 
Matwalis had been guilty of abuses, in which plaintiff too had 
participated, and thence he had Jae^n passed over, in ,the selec¬ 
tion of a successor Then, refening to the Sudder Dewani case 
of Mahomed Sadik vetsus the sons of Mohabbat Ah, he observed 
that the principles of M ihommedan law laid down therein, 
showed that the Ruling Power might remove a misfeasmg trustee 
of an endowment, and appoint a fit person, where no competent 
heir of the ehdower existed The Boar^I had aone this 
under Section 3, Regulation XIX of 1810, the claim of 
the plaintifif was untunable The learned Jud^ considered 

* The Syedpur Trust Estate was managed by Government till 1823, when 
It was let in putni 

t Mr Smyth was afterwirds promoted to the Sudder Dewani Adilat, 
having been appomted an officnting Judge thereof on 231 d June, 1834 
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section 2, Regulation V of 1799, relied upon by the jHaintifif, 
as quite irrelevant The essence of a testament was revoc- 
ability now the endower could not, had he wished it, Iwve 
Vecalled the Appropiiation made in and sincfe plaintift 

could not, by inheritance, claim the income assigned to an 
office, Mr Smyth dismissed his suit •• 

Wasik All, not satisfied with the decision of the District 
Judge, prcfeired an appeal to the Sudder Devvani Adalat, but 
there, too, ill success followed him, and his appeal was thrown 
out on the 29th November 1834, the final judgment being 
passed by Mr C W Smith * The case was afterwaids earned 
up to the Judicial Committee in England, but then Lordships 
of the Pi ivy Council did not see anjj^ground for interfering with 
the concurrent decisions of the Indian Courts, and thus all 
hopes of Wasik All were put an end to 

During this*long litigation, which lasted nearly ten years, a 
large surplus had been* accumulating until it swelled to 
Rs 8,6i,ioo in 1835 f This surplus was^evoted to the estab¬ 
lishment of the Hooghly College and to the construv-tion of tl^ 
present Imambara buildings and the malfeonry revetment 
All Akbar Khan had enjoyed his office for a pietty consider¬ 
able time At last, when it was found that he, too, like his 
predecessors, had misappropriated the trust funds, he was 
made to share their fate The Government dismissed him in 
1836, when the Local Agents took temporary ch irge of the 
institution On the 3rd January, 1837, the Government 
appointed to the vacant post Moulvi Syed Keiamat Ah Saliib, 
of Jaunpur, the companion of Lieutenant Conolly’s tiavels, 
on a fixed salary Of Rs 500 a month, together with any sur¬ 
plus which the one-ninth share might yield over aifd above that 
amount He joined the appointment on the i8ih Apnl 1837, 
Mouhi Zamuddyi •Hosein Khan having acted as the 5th Mat- 
wali until his aiiival Syed Kciaraat All was a great favourite 
with Government, and, this .prize appointment was gi\en him 
in rewarjjl for his former ntiportant services He was a very 
able and learned man J and it is, therefore, no wonder that 
independence formed a prominent feature in his character 
So Jar fiom tamely obeying the orders of the Local Agents, 
he often get tlieir authority at defiance, and acted according 

* Vid« the case of Wasik Ah Khan vs Government —6 Select Reports, 
pp 427 37 ^ * * 

t In ihiSi^^nr the Governor General, Sir Charles (afteiwaids Lord) 
Metcalfe, his well known minute on the Mohsin endewment 

J Syed Keraniat Ah was not a mere litem y scholar he was also well 
up in mathematics and the sciences He had attempted to solve the 
mathematical iiddle of bisecting an acute angle geomeu-ically, and, be 
It said to his credit, neaily succeeded in doing so sin his old age he was 
engaged in compiling a philological lexicon, but did not live to complete it 
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to his ov/n sense of duty At length, matters came to a crisis, 
* and* he received a severe rebuke from Government, which 
brofight ai)Out a thorough change in the manner of his dealings 
with the constituted authorities 

The handsome buildings and river revetment, which now 
fo^ the chief attiactions of the town fiom an architectural 
point of view, were construdted under his supervision Theie 
was considerable discussion as to the agency by which these 
buildings should be erected, ind the matter was allowed to 
remain in abeyance until 1841, when the Deputy Governor 
of Bengal, after an inspection of the Imambara, decided that 
the work should be entrusted solely tb the Mat wall, the 
engineering officers of Go^'ernment confaning themselves to 
the general duty of seeing that the money spent was propeily 
applied The work was begun in August 1845, ^>^^1 was not 
finished until May 1848 * The oiij^inal estimate of costs of 
the buildings was Rs 2,8^ ooo, but* the actual cost did not 
exceed Rs 2,17,418 *rhc levetment appears to have cost in 
round numbers Rs 6 q,ooo The tower-clock, ^hich is of so 
great use to the public at laige, was procured from Kngland, 
at a cost of Rs 11,721 Ihc Matwali was thanked by Gov- 
ernmeut for his vciy caicful supervision 

Syed Keramat Ah was the iccogniscd head of the Maho- 
medan community Indeed, his in{luencc with the Mahome- 
dans of this part of Bengal was as great as that of Raja 
Radha Kanta among the Hindoos of Calcutta In the case 
which he brought against Doyal Cliind Mulhek in respect 
of a girdcii which one Mahomed Daem had made VVuqf in 1844, 
but which his son, Golam barwar, subsequently sold to tlie 
said defendant, Mi Justice Glovei described him at ‘ the 
leading Mahomedan of llooghly, and a man of considerable 
influence and impoitancc foi many miles round "f He was 

** Baboo Bholanath Chandr'i lust visjtt.d Hoo^jhly on I2tli Febiuary, 
184^ He, in his well known “ TriveU of a hiiidoo,’ has described the 
locil Imambai 1, but his descnption couM not be contempor uiaoua with 
his hist visit, as the present building which forms its subject, hid baiely 
been commenced it that tune In fict, the descnption lefers to a peiiod 
long subsequent to iheyeir of his hrst visit He says —“ One of tlie 
noblest buildings in Beng il is the Emambara of Hoo^hly The coftrt- 
yaid IS <;picious and ^rand The trough in the middle is*a little sired 
tank The two storied buildings, all around, are neat and eleg iqt The 
great hall has a royil m igniluxncV! But it is prof^ifly adoined in the 
Mahomedan taste with chandeliers, and lantetna, aiid'^^ill shades of 
all the colours oj the rainbow 1 he surface of the walls is pTnted in blue 
and red iiisciiptions from the Koran Nothing can be iiioru gorgeous 
than the doors of the gateway 1 hey are richl) gilded all over, and upon 
them IS inscribed, in golden letters, the date and hiatoiy of the Musjeed — 
Vol I, p 13-14 H 

t In that suit the great Matwali succeeded m all the threeiCourts, the 
judgment of the highest Court in the lind being dated the joih June 1S71 
—16 Wctkly KeporUr^ p 116 
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instrumental in bringing about the amalgamation of th*e Bara 
Iraambara with the Mohsin Imambaia, in the yehr 1864 The 
, subsequent years of his life were not marked by any pifblic 
act They were, for the most part, employed in learned labours 
in the study He died on the loth August 1875 at a good old 
age He had been consulted by Government as to the 
son whom he wished to succeed him in the office, and he 
nominated the present incumbent, Moulvi Syed Asruf uddin 
Ahmed This gentleman is the eldest son of the late Nabob 
Amir All, who so much distinguished himself in several 
spheres of life He is a quiet man, and has discharged his 
duties in a manner which quite becomes the head of a religious 
institution * • 

The Imambara Hospital was established in 1836 It was 
brought into existence oy Dr Wise, the first Civil Surgeon 
of Hooghly, ^he whcrci/itfial being supplied out of the Molisin 
funds The good doctor, who, like hi** celebrated relative of 
Dacca, Dr James Wise, was a man <?f varied acquirements, 
watched its ’progress with parental care, and it flourished 
under his charge He left the distrfct in 1839 and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Di James Esdailc who, too, took considerable 
int^iest in it In 1S47, B'^boo Buddiin Chandra Chowdhry 
was placed in chatge of the hospital on a salary of 
Rs 100 a month , and from that time the allowance of this 
sum, hitherto drawn by the Civil Surgeon, was discontinued 
Dr Biiddun’s appointment was not at all liked by the Maho- 
medan community, and they accordingly got up a petition, 
charging him with haughtiness of spirit and neglect of duty 
They also stated that they considered his salary to be a “ mis- 
approprntion of the Imambara funds ” Only *one solitary 
Hindoo signed the petition The Local Agents were fully 
satis/ied with the B iboo’s explanation, and there the matter 
came to an end f The loc ilc of the hospital has not been 
the same from the beginnwig Its present “ habitation ” is 
at Chiniura, to which at vws removed in August 1862 The 

• Two import'int events hive happened dming hi» incumbency, vi/ 
the appointment of the gommittee for the Imambiia in 1876, and the 
rejlurs of the Rnambira buildings by Government in 1883 He has 
lately been^levaled to the rank of Khun hahadoor^ an honour to which 
he IS fylly entitled, as well by his personal merit as bv the respectability oi 
, his family Onl^Ahe other dav he was affered a hi{/h post in Egypt by 
Lord Cromeiu*eout he declined to accept it, preferring the clear atmosphere 
of the cloi^m to the hazy gloom of the c ibinet 

t Baboo Buddun Chandra is still alive He is perhUps “ the oldest 
inhabitant’* living in the town He is an adept in the healing art, and 
his fame as a medical practitioner is very great He is still with his 
armour on, and benefits the country by his sound advices and skilful doc¬ 
toring • • 
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number of patients who have received treatment in it have 
never been less than seven thousand, or more than ten thou- 
sancl The patients receive medical advice and medicines, 
gratis The establishment also contains sufficient accommo¬ 
dation for a goodly number of indoor patients, and as a matter 
dr fact, It IS never without some such patients This hospital 
being the only public dispensary that exists in the whole 
Municipality, it behoves eveiy one who has any hand in its 
management to see that it does really good service to the poor 
and the miserable who resort to it 
Thus the princely charity of Mahomed Mohsin has had a 
veiy wide range it has contributed not only to the glorifica¬ 
tion of God, but also to»the mental and physical welfare of 
God's noblest creatures The good and gieat Haji is one 
of those few glorious mortals who aie sacredly sepulchred in 
the hcaits of the many, and being so sepulchred,* • 

-in such pomp do he, 

That kings for such a tomb would wish to dije ” 

• SlIUMUIIOO ClIUNDER DeY 
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Art IX—IRELAND’S INDUSTRIES • 


B elligerent Iieland has been very much in evidence 
for the last few years It may therefore be a relief to regard^* 
the affairs of the island from a standf)Oint other than political 
Our principal object in writing this paper is to bring to the 
notice of those who take an interest in Ireland, a little book 


published some six years ago, called Industrial Ireland a 
practical and non political view of Ireland for the Irish, by Robert 
Dennis It is a book but little known It shoula have been 


cnculated widely if the people caied tQ instruct the electorate 
on the tiue grievances of Ireland The aim of the author, as 
he tells us, is to prove that Ireland may be made a prosperous 
industrial country,—a mattej tipon which generations of poverty 
would appear to throw some doubt To teach the Irish people 
the lesson of self-help by showing what varied employment for 
their labout, what virgin sources of natural wealth, he within « 
their grasp, if they will only pluck up courage and energy and 
enterprise equil to that which the Irish race exhibit in other 
parts oj" the world He points out that their cardinal industrial 
sins arc essentially sins of omission They do not manipulate 
their local products They export the raw material, and they 
import the manufactured article Ireland wastes her substance, 
not in riotous living, but out of sheer thoughtlessness and 
thriftlcssness, and what she does not waste, she neglects It is 
as if the inheritor of an ample fortune refused half of it and starv¬ 
ed on the lemainder * • 

Mr Denais sets out with telling^us that, with the ’exception 
of tl’c linen trade, the distilling of whisky, and the brewing of 
poiter, no agricultuial, mining, or manufactuiing occupation is 
being cairied on vviih proper energy or adequate profit He 
then discusses the allegation that«the decline in Irish industry 
began direcUy the Act of Union was passed, and the adminis¬ 
tration of the countiy came into “ foreign ’’ hands This is a 
statement wc are tolciably wel accustomed to in these latter 
days, ind to those,who hare been preaching the doctrine that 
Home Rule the panacea for all the ills to which Ireland is 
heir, it wdl be an interesting fact, that the beginning of the 
decline, instead of l*«ing coincident ^ith the Act of Union, must 
be looked for fc/enty years and more earlier That is, about the 
time of Graj/an’'^ Parliament—the era which is ijpbcnbed as 
the most glorious period of Ireland’s history The great “ boom ” 
was from 1748-1779, the effects of it lasted somewhat later, 
and it was not till 1800 that the decline which followed exhi¬ 
bited Itself in the statistics. Therefore, those who profess to 
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show by statistics that the decline followed immediately upon 
the Act of Union, prove by that very fact, that the causes of 
ttie decline must have been in operation long before the Union 

Therhare three general propositions which the author lays down, 
and which every one who knows Ireland will accept as true 
that there exists great industrial depression in Ireland, 
(2) that this depression 1^ inconsistent with the piesencc of a 
healthy population and ample natural resources, (3) that the 
actual causes of the depression are to be found in existing 
circumstances, and not tn more or less ancient htsiory, and they aie, 
in certain conditions, remediable 

Like Mrs Paul Rooney, who attrbuted the decay of the 
ancient grandeur of tlip O’Tooles to Romulus and Raymus 
and the Danes, people aic very fond of attnbuting to ancient 
h story evils which have their root in existing conditions We 
would,therefore following Mr Dciiins, show what theje conditions 
are, and whcie the remedy for them lies IIcic, in Indn, we aie far 
enough removed Trom the strife of tongues, to be able to 
discuss calmly matters affecting tlie industifal life of the old 
country The rcmcoy foi lush mdustiiil depiession will be the 
same whcthei Ireland forms a pait of the Union 01 whether she 
does not, or whether Archbishop Walsh or Mi Johnstone of 
Ballykillbeg is destined to be the lulei of the limb lopped off 
from the Empire lhat remedy chiefly lies under the control of 
the people themselves, and to some extent must depend on 
State aid 

The great curse of the Irish race is the (hitherto enforced) 
abject dependence on the land, and Mr Dennis devotes a very 
interesting chaptei to corn and othci food ciops It docs not 
take a veVy old man to remember the time when who it was 
grown to a veiy laige extent in Iiehnd Within late j ears a 
complete change has passed over the ficc of the country, and 
most of the land that foundly used to grow ccicals is now laid 
down in grass Of course, American competition has driven Irish 
grown wheat out of the maiket, and this is not to be wondeied 
at, for the freight from New York to Luerpool is just one 
half what it is from the West of It eland to the same port So 
wheat, as an exported aiMclc, is a thing of jthe past, and it has 
ceased to be giown for even home consumption, nor is the cul¬ 
tivation of oats or barley earned on to anything like the extent 
to which it might be earned Mr Dennis genes us the reason for 
this, and he couches his reasons in languages.very plain and 
to the point It might have caused him an uiipl^sant reception 
at Ballinal^ll, had he addiesscd it to eitlici of the contending 
factions in the celebrated action which h is immortalised th it 
village A little pi un speaking is, however, sometimes whole¬ 
some, and when the words beai upon the physical rather than the 
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the political life of the people to whom they are addrq^sed, pl^tir- 
ness of speech IS all the more necessaiy Harping upon the • 
ancient glories of Taia, oi on the moie icccnt, but somewhat* 
questionable prosperity of 11eland undei Grattan’s Parlicrtnent, 
may be all very well foi the poet oi the politicun It will not, 
however, cause two cais of com to grow where one giew betore, 4 
and that is the problem which those wlu> are concerned with the 
material piosperity of Irelmd have to solve The main industiy 
of Ireland has been, and fiom n itural circumstances, piobably 
always will be, ngricultuie in one form 01 anothei in the 
giowth of crops, or in the icaiing of live stock Accoidiiig to 
Mr Dennis, ngiicultuie is lumed by the excessive use of the 
pot ito as food 'incl the consequent excessive cultivation of 
that CIO}) Sir Dominic Comgm sny%, in wilting on famine 
and fevci in Iicland “ Ihc potato his, 1 believe, been a cuise 
to that countiy Jt has icdured the wages of the labouicr 
to the vei/ smvilest* pittintc, and when i bad ciop occurs, 
theie IS no descent for him in the scale of foticl , the next step 
IS starvation” It is not much the cultivation of the potato 
as the almost exclmive cullivition of that* loot, that is the 
curse of lush agiicultuic, and the leason of this is shown m 
the book befoie us ‘ It is beciusc potato glowing and potato- 
eating form the simplest pioccss by •which the Irish tenant 
can keep body and soul together lie turns up his land 
plants it, waits foui or five months and then digs the ciop, 
the piocluct of these opeiations is his sustenance It lias 
not, like cattle 01 wheat 01 any of the highet pioducts of farm¬ 
ing to be turned into money befoie it can be made available 
foi his own Uie The complex tiaisactions hy which produ¬ 
cers and consumers in a civih'>cd society provide foi the wants 
of otheis ai d sccuie the s itisfaetioif of then own do not enter 
into tile economies of fin lush peisant He sticks his potato 
into the ground, and *n clue time he gathcis the harvest reel¬ 
ing hungiy, lu goes to Ins stojc, deals himself out potatoes 
enougl* for a meal claps them jnto a pot, cits them, and is 
content He* is, in fict, only one remove fiom a savage, who 
digs up roots from an otheiwisc undistuibed soil Of 

this we may be sure so lon^ as the mapi reliance of the Irisli 
{>coplc ^s put on File potato, so long will they remain in their 
present elemenfaiy condition Indeed, wc fiimly believe that, 
if any kind of food^revv wild in Ii^lajid, not eveti the potato 
woulQ be giown ” 

This IS very viain speaking and does not flatter the people by 
whos6 votes the Pi line Ministei of England holds office There 
IS not a man who has lived much amongst the peasantry of the 
West of Ireland, who will not endorse the facts l|id down, in his 
heart, though he might not care for the consequences of speak* 
VOL XCVII] 24 
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ing'them og a platform to an audience of free and independent, 
•though illiterate, electors The manner in which hay, another 
4)rimitive crop, is saved in Ireland, is taken by Mr Dennis to 
illustrate the happy-»go-lucky disposition with which the Irish 
peasant cairics on his industry The crop is left out often on 
, the field until it gets blackened and deteriorated, and enormous 
quantities are lost every year fiom being stacked in places liable 
to floods Level tells a story of a widow’s son, who stacked his 
mothei’s little ciop of hay round a rock in ordei that she should 
not be shamed m the sight of her iieighbouis by its small out¬ 
turn The crop was bought in the lump by a farmer who was 
unawaic that the interior of the stdck was solid stone, and paid 
for accordingly When he discovered the tiuth, he was natur¬ 
ally annoyed, and, on r 5 monstiating with the builder of the hay 
stack, was disiimed by the following reply “ Shure and I had 
a blessed example for what I done ” ‘ \ blessed example is 
It, you scoundhrel, for chatin ” ‘Aye ^hurc St "Pether built 
his church on a rock, and why shouldn’t I build my mothei’s 
hay on wan too?” Ihe farmer said he vould take cate in 
any futuie tians ictions he had in the puichasc of hay, that 
St Peter had no hand in the bargain But, to lesume although 
hay, if compicsscd for carrnge by rail would, in Liverpool or 
even Dublin, fetch a ton, it is left to rot oi is sold for a 
mere song, because the people will not learn how to compress 
It , nay, more, some years ago the Midland Railway Company 
of Ircl iiul got fioin America four of the most improved tius- 
sing machines They sent them thiough the countiy and 
tiled to instruct the people in the tiussing of hay, but they 
would not learn That was when hay, unsaleable at the place 
where if was grown, would have fetched ;^4 a ton m Dublin 
I here was one man who cofild not sell his hay for even £2 
a ton He was offered the chance of bussing it and sending 
it to Dublin for 7 6 (/ where it would I’^ve fetched £^ He 
would not do it, he would not take the tiouble 
biich IS the state of the most simple industry—the growing 
of crops in Ireland To the cultivator. Mi Dennis*recommends 
the abandonment of the potato for cereals If I am not mis¬ 
informed, Mr Michael Davitt gave an audience the veiy same 
advice two or three years ago He told tltem that a ''Parlia¬ 
ment in College Giccn will not bring rain or sunsfime when they 
are required foi the crops But Mr Davitt is a si.igleminded 
man, although he was once a Fenian He undergone# the 
honors of penal seivitude for his piiiiciples, alR# is not a mere 
breeches hero He, moreover, like another cblebmtcd lecturer, 
IS not a charge on any man, but supports himself by his own 
industry,‘’and declines to take even his election expenses from 
the pockets of lus countrymen One would expect, therefore 
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from him advice to his countrymen for their praotical beAefit, 
whilst he advocated the political views which he holds Tha 
imteiial prosperity of his neighbours is with him a consider.- 
atfon not entiiely ovei shadowed by the Hl)me Rule question 
Mr Dennis sums up the duty of the State in this connexion, 
thus — 4 

“Try to devise ^me meins of instrurting the cultivators of Irelind 
in the rotiiioii of ciops in muntuning the fertility of the soil, iiid 
m tile choiLC of f,ood seed Show them, moieover, the viluc of iinpioved 
methods not only of giowins crops, but of putting the piodiice into 
the miiket OvLtcoine their ignorince and ipithy (no smill t isk, 
tiul>), and tilli"e of the lind will it orce become one of the next 
profit ible of lush industi ts ’ 

This idv ice to the State is worth cxiiijining Theic* is no rea¬ 
son whatevei, why an lush Ci-enccstci should not be a success, 
that IS as fu as the bcttei to do classes aic conceined, and 
theie IS unr^uestionably even rtinongst them, a slovenly system 
of farming which would sfiock most English oi Scotch high 
farmeis It is questioniblc, however, how'*fir tlicii example 
would be followed by the pcasantiv, the class of which we 
want to get hold In then picscnt state of ignoiancc and apathy 
that IS a very difficult mattei A man will see a gite swing¬ 
ing on one hinge, and so long as it selves its put pose of stop 
ping tlie cntiance to the field to which it Ic ids, he will not 
dream of mending the biokcn hinge He would give fifty 
icasons why he did not mend the gate ind would piobably 
wind up with the pious reflexion, that its biokcn condition was 
“ the will o'God ” That is the cause geneially attributed to 
any preventible misfortune It is pious, but does not satisfy 
an enquiiing mind To ovcicomc this ignorance and apathy, 
m ly be the duty of the State, buMt is difficult to sec how that 
duty.is to be earned out It is, I think moic tlie duty of the 
teachers and leader^ of the people, but as long as they are 
occupicd*in the stiilt; of parties, thCy do not seem to have 
nuicE time to devote to piactical teaching It will be a good 
tiling when this Home Rglc coRtioveisy is settled one way 
or the othci, foi until then, thcic seems to be but little hope 
foi the impiovemcnt of agricultuie in Iieland, and absolutely 
none pf the people emerging fiom Ike apathy and ignoiancc 
V Inch clogs fivery effort towards the development of high 
farming Those who should lead them by ^precept and 
cxaptiplc, are too buarfy engaged in Home Rule politics or in 
internecine strif , and the people follow in their wake 
As It is ^nth ,the cultivation of the land, so rt is with 
the rearing of cattle and the manufactuic of dairy pioduce 
Ihese aie two industries by which money might be made 
in Ireland, weie they conducted on commonly.rational princN 
pies It secifis, howevet, as if not only were no effort made 
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to fmptove, tlie resources of the countiy in this direction, but 
•money is absolutely sunk in the sea for no apparent reason 
Mr Dennis devotes two chapters to this very important topic, 
and a*peiusal of them will well repay the trouble thei«>f 
We aie told tint half a million of cattle aie annually exported 
^fiom lieland, and a million and a half of sheep Now anyone 
who has ever trivclled.tjii a cattle boat, especially those tint 
coast fiom the Noith-West poits of Iieland to Glasgow and 
Liverpool, will agiee in the opinion that the traffic is earned 
on with cveiy i«gra\ation of ciuclty andwiste It is h ird 
to say whether the dioveis or the beasts have the worst 
time of It 1 have many a time s^cn these boats put to 
sea in the face of half a gale of wind The wietched 
beasts on boaid ire cVhci tethered on deck and c\posca 
to the weathei, oi aie half suffocated on the lowei-deck , 
the men in charge of them, but Jittle bettei off Foi thnt>- 
six hours men and beasts arc if^poscd to the wc^thei, and it 
is not to be wondered at, if, when landed, both aie pretty 
w'cll knocked up The man iccovers easily,•and any one who 
Ins seen a lot of th«»c dioveis, as I once hive, having their 
suppei in what is known as a house-of call near the docks, 
would bear testimony to the haidincss of the class They aie 
in icality as h«.id is the sailois, for their life is spent gtJing to 
and fio fiom Iicl ind to England, loiind the woist coast in the 
kingdom The pool beasts arc not so lucky Their fiist and last 
sea voyage is a new e\peiicnce to them The deck of a c ittle 
boat la a considcnblc change from peacefully browsing by the 
shoies of Lough Gill oi on the slopes of Knocknaica The 
loss on each animal is calculated to be yos , so this sum is well 
said to bl sent annually to the bottom of the Iijsh Sea as 
the contiibutioii of a thriftlessly conducted tiade Now ^were 
this live meat tiade conveited into ff dead meat tiade, not 
only would these millions of pounds be sav,d fiom dcstruetion, 
but other benefits would ensile, oi.iathcr los'^es be avoided, 
which now occui fiom the imnncji in which the cattle expoit 
trade is earned on 

We are told that, owing to this wholesale cxpoitation of 
live stock, the hide and leather tiade in Iieland is simply 
crippled for want of hides Ireland has t6 import the leather 
she has exported at a loss on the backs of the wretched cattle 
which are thus ciuelly sei t on a sea voy'ige There aie othei 
tiades too, which depend on hoi ns, hoofs aiH^ offal for tlieir 
working uiaterial these aic similarly staived '* 

Now by a pioccss of cooling, not absolutely'*freezing, the 
whole of the meat thus expoi ted alive could be exported dead 
and placdd in thg London or Manchestei markets in 56 houis It 
would have the same preference over Ameiican af*d Australian 
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meat as English or Scotch meat now has, and, by piopef 
management, could be made to undersell^the foieign pioduce 
Tfie obvious benefit of this was lecognized by the Midland 
Gieat Western Railway Company, and they opened an abittou 
it Dromod for the sKughtci of pigs in 1883 It filled because* 
the trideis the inidlcinen did ifot npptove of it ’ They 
did not, for then interest lay in squee/ing the fanners to whom 
they had lent money on mortgage, and in fattening the coasting 
steam trade in which they held shares Now the method 
of Parliamentary Government fo Ireland does not affect 
this matter of tiacle, and it would he well if some of the energy 
that IS given to the foimcr question, weie given to the lattei 
It IS to be hoped that when this contiovcrsy is set at rest and 
capital atti icted to the island, some means will be deiiscd to 
bleak this,moncflaoly 1 he ^estiblishmcnt of a meat tiade in 
Ireland on a sound commercial basis woiikl do a good deal 
more foi the peasantiv than the money suWsciibed for evicted 
tenants and spent—the vanished iccoids of the finance of the • 
Land League can ilone tell how 1 he business would have to 
be managed, howcvei on a system othei than th it on which 
the Fieem in b journ il has been run It is the simc sad stoiy 
with legaid to diiry pioducc lush butter should hold its 
own in the Enfrhsh markets , it lanks fai below the pioducc 
of Denmaik, hinland and Noun indj' Ihisis entnely due to 
the way it is made It is m uh in tin houses of the peasants 
The milk is set for cream in the common sleeping and 
sitting room, the butter is taken to maiket tied up in a piece 
of tag, often of question ible cleanliness It is then salted to 
i dcgiee 4 ha* almost amounts ^o adultcialion, is ’packed in 
fiikms and sent over anyhow in ships, as Mr Dennis desciibes, 
that ma^ have just unToKled a caigo of guano or some equally 
sweet smelling commodity Now ]^eople who hive lived in 
Iieluid know that in ito pari of the world is theie more 
delicious butier to be had.whon it is suiiplicd foi piivatc tables, 
and wheie those who supply it have to obseivc common clean 
Imcss in its manufictuic, m oidcr to secure a sale If the same 
metiicids were u’^d in m iking butt#r for the English market, 
lIicic is no fceason why Ireland should not take a leading 
place as ^a butter producing countiy, instead of being far 
behind m the lace she is now • • 

There is on^ subject on which all Irish politicians are agreed, 
on which th^'e is.a real union of hearts—ind that is ns rcgirds 
the shameful neglect fiom which tlie fishing industry in 
Ireland has suffeied I cannot do better th in quote Mr Dennis, 
to show how gieat aie the gifts of natnie in the way’of provid¬ 
ing a food supply for the people of Ireland, and how utterly 
and entnely these gifts are thrown away 
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“ A const line of about 2,000 miles, bioken into an exceptionally 
large number of excellent harbours , waters teeming with fish, many 
of Uiem being among the veiy finest of their kind , a race of haidy 
and adventurous fiahermen all these mtunl advmnges for catrving 
on a great fishing industry exist in lieland As if to mark the island 
out as a special field for gatheiing in the hai\est cf the sea, Nature 
has placed her best h 11 Irnurs where theie ire jnost fish The Eastern 
coast with Strangford Lough as the only good haiboui beiwef-n 
Belfast and Water fold, comes fir behind tlie Western in its yield, 
while all round the South west and Noithern coasts, where the sea 
in ikes deep incisions into the land exeiy few miles, the wateis swaim 
with cod, hake ling, mackerel and heriing Ihc South west coast 
IS especially prolific, and occ isionallv ihQre is almost, what one might 
c ill a “miraculous draught On the West co 1st thtie is liso 
abundance of fish Out»ide Air in Islind thcit arc magnificent banks, 
neater I md, in Galway Bay, the lish would be pleuuful if tiawling, 
which destioys the “covei,’ and which on,,ht to be piaciiscd only in 
deep water, where prohib ted , < *1 the Coast of Connci^iara theie is 
so much fish (ind so bni a niitkel foi it) th it tons aie annu illy 
tiirown upon the^Iand for niamirt. , round the isl ind of Bofin, the sea 
has often been actually “ roiiglieiicd with h h ’ Clew liiy is i perfect 
“stew, ’ liiodli iven ind Hlarksod IJi>s, in countx Mayo, aie so 
1 indlockcd, that bo Its could go out and mike a hiul every dry in 
the ye ir , Cuew ini„hi have leferred to Donegal Bay when he wrote 
of his ‘ fisiifui pond ’ Yet these gicit nituial advintiges are 
thrown aw ij Seothnd with a coast line only 50O miles longer than 
tint of 11 eland, wiih fewer haiboui', wiih less fiiiiiful md moie 
le npestuous seis, siippoits by her fisheries one seventh of her entne 
populrtion Irel md suppoits less thin one txvo hundied and fiftieth 
I list let us see whit they want in ttie wry of boats Of crift 
suitable for near shoie li'shing they hive plenty Each family h is 
at least one boat , some finulics have three 01 four They aie called 
thirrl cliss bolts , very few of them are decked , and they are quite 
mcapible of facing the tumult of the best* fi hing waters thirty or 
forty imies off the coasts For this purpose 30 ton ijeckcd bo its, 
costing fioni £200 to ;^40o each, ne necessary , and for lack of 
them, the deep sei tisheiies of the West of /reland have practically to 
be abandoned to the English, Scotch, Norwegun, and Dytch fisher 
men—estimated to number not less than 100 o&o—who annually flock 
to the enormous shoifs winch,extend m an almost unbroken lir\e from 
Bantry Bay to Bloody I ore! md 4 he boats at present m use along 
the VVest coast aie home mtdc, anu aic excel’ent of their kind 
Where larger boats exist, they have geneiaily been built it Peel in 
the Isle of Man but there is no reason why they should not be built 
at home, and this woqld in itself piovide Ireland with an irpportant 
industry 

The fishermen of Ireland are a race apart 'fhey are few in 
number and'miserably^ ^po-ar Those wh'i live in fieland off 
the West coast are almost a foreign people There is an island 
called Iimismuiiay in Sligo Bay, on which, untirM^tcly—I don't 
know whether it be so now or not —no stranger was permitted 
to land without permission of the King of the island Within 
recent years I .read an account of the storming of the place 
by the police, in order to arrest a man who had 'taken sanctu¬ 
ary there The inhabitants of this island, moieover, used to 
f 
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pay divine honouis to the Hgure-hcad of a ship which was 
washed ashore there at a period remote in the past Possibly 
itlielonged to one of the ships of the Artnada wiecked along 
the coast These people have no idcis of c^mmeice, or of 
making their lives bcttei than they were two hundred ycaib^ 
ago Round this inland aie fish of all kinds and descriptions 
Let us examine the reasons why such a soiiicc of wealth his 
been lost to the coast population of Iicluul You cmnot 
catch fish without nets and piO[ici boats Now net making 
is an industiy which, n Scotland and on the Cornish coast, 
supplies the women will, employnicnl, whilst th^ men mike 
the tickle when the season is iiusnitcd foi fishing In Ireland 
this IS not so The fishcis n that c(*iintiy buy all then gear, 
and can only afford to bu» an infcrioi quality At one time 
we are toj^d tho^' weic betto* piovidcd, but the price of kelp 
rose i ton, and they negrccted then fishing, let thin boats 
and geir lot, and now, whin kelp is one tlwid the price it was 
then, they h ive not the matcii d foi fishing So much so that 
once in 1884 the coasts and cicckb of Conifcm ii i swarired with 
heriing for three months , they cime close to the shoic, where 
they had never been seen befoic, but foi want of mts with 
which’to c Itch thim, they vvcic ‘■iiffercd to swim nwa> 111 peace 
One cannot im igine people so utterly blind to their own 
intcicsts as to diovv net making uid the no keep ol taekle 
to fall into disuse fiom puic la/iness, or^ as the Amciicans 
would say, citssedness Even the Irish fisherman, with dl his 
sms of omission, is not quite so qiathetic as all this There 
is a leason for it TMie abandonment of the fishing foi the moie 
lucrative indistiy of kelp collecting, showed that there was 
soriM: method in the so-called iTiadness of the fishers The 
fact of the mattci ,is*that fishermen do not see the point of 
catchii>g fish for fuit they catch enough near slioie for their 
own, and their childicii's .food , and, ITaving done that, they 
have done ,all that eould be; expected of prudent men For 
if they went out into the deep sea ground, there is no place 
for them to land then fish llarbouis of refuge arc not ic 
qiure^ , merely sifc landing pieis ^Yct weie the fish once 
Janded, the fishermen were, until recently, but little bettei off, 
for, unless they put the fish out on the land as manure, as 
thgy did *more th? » once in Coiwieuiara, thertf was no other 
use to ‘which thej could turn the fiuits of then toil Thcic 
was no mcaji’s of,bringing it to market So when ^people, as 
they are very ipt to do, abuse the Irish fishermen as a la^y 
set of blackguards, because they do not take advantage of the 
food supply which natuie has brought to their doois, they 
might be aslfed to suggest what the fishcimcn arc to do with 
the fish that remained over and above then dail^ needs, how 
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they are to land it, if caught in the deep sea, and how to bring 
;it to market once they had landed it The railways make no 
proviston for the carnage of fish except in the case of salmbn, 
but the reason for that is simple enough There is only a de- 
^ mand for the carnage of salmon 

Ml Balfour, as we know, has faced the question, and Ins 
started a system of light railways That, however, is noi enough 
The Scotch fishermen are often cited as an example of what 
industry can do, and I have head them held up as an example 
to their Iiisli brethren It is not I imagine geneially known 
that, ill Scotland, fishermen cnjoyeci bounties for sixty yturs^ 
and vveie theieby set on their legs Iicland had a bimilar ad¬ 
vantage for thfe^ yearf ox\\y Ihe only way out of the diffi¬ 
culty IS by a system of State loans, such as our agiicultural 
impiovcment loans m this countisy Advance** should he made 
for the purpose of building boats ant’ making neJts locally 
Two moie indusUies would theieby be fostered Landing 
places must be built at convenient places for this Mr Dtnnis 
says the St ite shouW advance the money and be lepaid by the 
impiovement in the cxpoit tiade in fish Whether the money 
was lepaid ot not it seems to be not a veiy cxtiavagant 
demand to m ike on the St itc, to ask it to supply landing places 
as It supplies lighthouses Fishermen would gl idly pay dues 
for the up-keep of those pi ices, as siupowners do for the pro¬ 
tection afforded by lighthouses It is mcoi.ctivable how 
successive Governments have been blind to the impoitance of 
this great industry Generation aftci genciation has seen the 
failure of the ciop, and tlie consequent starvation of the people 
Most of the money that has been spent on famine relief within 
the last fifty 5 ears, would liive been saved, h id a libera’ and 
statesman like policy of encoiingement to Irish fisheries been 
pursued It is bettei late than ncvei, a^d it is to t>e hoped 
that, when the piescnt'* dreaiy question is set at icst, the Gov¬ 
ernment of Ireland, whether it be imperial or national, will take 
up this gieat subject on broacf and gencious lines 1 iberality 
anff gcneiosity will not be thrown away Experience has 
Lhown that, whenever anv loans have been made to encouiage 
fisheiies, they have been sciupulously repaid Dishonesty 's 
not a failing of the Irish peas int, unless he be coerced into it 
by a tyiannoas unwritten law' 

The example of the Acts we have m this country for agri¬ 
cultural improvement advances, and for tucca^^l loans, might 
easily be followed with regard to advances for the develop¬ 
ment of Irish Fishciies light Railways are, as we have seen, 
already started, and, when fish is brought on them to the 
stations of the ‘existing lines, there is no reasdn to fear that 
proper fish v(ms will rot be provided 1 he statesman who 
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puts Irish Fisheries on a stable basis, will have been the gresrtest 
benefactor to Ireland that has yet arisen in the course of nei»un 
* happy history “ Whigs and Tones, Kepaleis and fhcir foes 
will unite to do him honour 

Passing from food products to plants used in m inufacti*t«, 
we come to the gicat industiy which has laid the foundation 
of the piospeiety of Ulster, the cultivation and manufacture 
of 11 IX It IS sad to find that hcie again Iicland depends 
upon foreign countries for the supply of i inateiial which she 
used to turn out heisclf Hax used to be giown in Miinstci 
and Conn night, in quantities sufficient to supply all her looms 
Ulstci alone glows it n iw , the balance is impoited fiom Holland 
and Belgium, Gcimany, Russia ancf other countias 1 lie ex 
tent of the loss may be appicciitcd when we find that thi<i 
million ^pounds woith of«(iix is innually impoited to fcctl 
the Northern mills, whilst the quantity giown in Ireland is 
woith but i^700,000 The inswer to the* qin slion, ^whercfoie 
IS this IhusnCss ?” is that “ flax i^ the cnnveisc of the potato 
cveiything the potito is flax is nof, and vice vcis'i” one 
requires high fuming, the other icquns the least possible 
cxei tion 

Ml Dennis points out that flax would y*eld a piofitof £20 
an acie il it vveie piopcily cultiv ited It is not, howevei, a 
leady money ciop and hence the difliculty ar'ses Ileie, again, 
State aid might be given on pioper secuiity Iho course 
suggested by Mi Dennis is growing the fl ix and diying it like 
hav , and Mien hiving a lettciy at some suitable place foi the 
prcparition of thc*fibie When peo[ilc h ue ce ised quaiiclliin^ 
about aljsti iCt politics, we may sec this done It leqiiiics capit il 
fri)m so}ne source or othei As if is with flax, so it is with hemp 
and straw Witlj a* little care stiaw could be utilized for bottle 
cnvolSpes, instCcM of those a tides being impoited, and tiu 
pifinting and cultivation, of oiicis vvould supply the h anpers 
that are pow imported , I ^ 

Theie is a vciy intcicsting, but slightly lomantic, chapter on 
coal and iron in licland lhat these minei ils exist, admits of 
qo^oubt, but tl^at they exist at a depth to which it vvould not 
pay to v\,oik, is equally true Mr Dennis anticip ites i 
‘ boom ” in lush coal and iron at a not very 1 emote date anti 
suggesfs that pit «iritions shoukl mow be mafle foi its idvciit 
If vvould be difficult to induce capitalists to embaik on a spccu 
lation th^ letu^ns for which could not be reckonti^ on befoie 
English and Scotch coal and iron hul given out, and Irish 
minerals had taken their place Th it event may take place, 
but We are moie concerned now, with the^developmcnt of in 
dustiies wflich can be brought into play now, and do not depend 
upon “ some far off divine event ” I 
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*Thfi last natuial pioduction wich is consideied in these 
pages IS timber It is perfectly clear tint at one time Iieland 
produced oak in gicat abundance, and so far back as 1652 
attention was drawn to the ru'hlcss waste that then went on 
the wholesale dcstiuction of ticcs It was not as though the 
Kind on which the ticcs gicrw weie leclaimed and brought under 
cultnation I he tiecs wcie destroyed and the land was al¬ 
lowed to drift into bog Mi Dennis makes the bold proposal, 
that a foicst department should be cieatcd for Ireland, and 
th »t an outlay of 20 millions should be made for the purpose 
of rephnting thecountiy He shows tr demonstr ition that the 
outlay would be icpnd in fifty yeai'>, but we feai tint the 
Hiitish tsx payer would not sec his way to the outl ly, and the 
Iiish Government pioposed b> Mr Gladstone would not be 
in a fin incial position, even vvith'the plcthoia of money to 
which he looks foiward, to advancc'^the necessary funds The 
foicsts hive gone rfiid rnoie is the pity Ihey have gone, 
however, we feir, beyond iccall The ic foresting of Iieland 
m ly t ikc pi ice when the coal and iron boom has come At 
present it is be)ond the pale of practical politics 

Ihis completes the discussion of lush industries so far ns the 
products of natiiic arc conccincd, and Mr Dennis has, we 
think, made out his c isc There is undoubtedly gieat industii il 
depicsMon (2) 1 hi-^ depiession is inconsistent with the presence 
of i healthy popiihlion uid ample nalui il lesouiccs (3) Its 
causes arc to be found in existing circumst inces and not in 
moie or less ancient histoiy, and they are lemcdiablc 

The conclusion to which one comes aftci te iding this account 
of agiicultural Ireland, ind know'ing ns truth by cvpeiicncc, 
IS th It, at the root of the evils undci which agriculture suffers, 
IS a ccitain happj go lucky caielessness,'^ which induces the 
lush peasant togiow the ciop that is casfCst grown, 7'the 
pot ito, and to exhibit an utter 1 idiffcrcnce as to whether his 
hay ciop is stacked on a lock, or is’left to soak on the bordeis 
of a bog 

A good deal of that indiffeience vv.is doubtless owing to the 
haid conditions of living which undoubtedly pievailed in tjhe 
past These conditions exist no longei Legistition has, within 
recent >cais, placed the lush pc isants on a fjoting of indepen¬ 
dence gicatei thin that cnjo>cd by thu peasantry of any 
othei countiy under the sun We are not concerned to discuss 
the questK n whetl ci the concessu ns which have sccuicd this 
independence w ert 71;^ from England, 01 not It is suffi¬ 
cient that they have been gianted and that a state of indepen¬ 
dence and solvency', if he will but tike it, can now be the 
lot of every lush peasant Theie is no longer, th'ercforc, any 
excuse for thej apathy and neglect of the first principles of 
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common sense in faiming, which still exists It was to a ceitftin 
extent justifiable when a holding w is pi^ccaiioiis and wherr it 
*wis a mattei of life and death to a man to get alf he could 
out of the land is speedily as might be, btfoic he was driven 
off it There was no cncouiagement in foimei days, foi^jt 
man to make impvoverpents on the Ifiitd, for those impiovemcnts 
could be quietly annexed by the landloid once the lei‘'C had 
cxpiied It has been within the cxpciience of the wiitcr that a 
man absolutely had his icnt latscd bee luse he substituted vt 
his own expense, stone for mud, and slates foi thatch in the 
const! uction of his dwelling and outhou‘-cs I hav e know n people 
to decline to use dynamite foi the piyposc of cle umg their land 
fiom locks, ind thcicby incie ising its jiioductivc power, lest 
the rent might be scicwcd up to such i pitch th it they would 
have po^beneftt fiom the 'Impiovemcnt thus effected on the 
soil All this state of things his now passed iw \y , and if the 
people wcie let alone by intciested igif tois we should see 
i new eia of I*iiiiiing spting up in Iielind Ikit no Ihc^^ 
will not let the people be, and small bl^nie to them fiom their 
standpoint Agit ition is then meins of livelihood, and, by 
plans of camp ugn and othei ille<^il uid dishonest devices, 
they not only iiieule ite a course of dislionesty in tlic non-piy 
ment of fair lents, but they foice hpnest men, by the giossest 
teirorism into the path they hive maikod out foi them to 
travel Hence it is that we have not is yet seen any thing 
like the full fiuition of the thice gicit Lind Acts passed within 
the last tw‘ nty years or so The day will yet come when the 
eyes of the lush p?:asant will be opened to the ical motives of 
those who profess to be his ffieiids The fate of new Tip 
ptrary may have done something to that end riicrc aic 
other causes which woik against the full development of agri¬ 
cultural piospeiitj^ Ihcsc cause<f c in be removed by the St ito 
It«land Is ■.uffcimg from Wrmt of money Capitil will not 
find Its ,way to the QounOy for obvious reasons In the pre 
sent st ite of unrest, it is less likely than cvei to do so Tin 
case of Ireland in this icspcct is the same as that of Ikngal 
Ijn ^his countiyjnen wiH not put capital into the land Money 
lendcis wjl lend on the security of the ciop that they see 
before then eyes, but they will not lend a pice for improve 
^nents In Indi • the State stefls iti with loans foi agricultural 
vnpiovcments, and with tuccavi loans for the puichase of seed 
and cattle in.atimeof scarcity^ State aid, judiciously given, 
would, as we have seen, put the fishing industry on a souml 
financial footing It would also enable 1 1eland to supply her 
own looms with flax and put the three millions which aie annu¬ 
ally sent^o foieign nations, into the pockets (ff the farmers of 
Ireland There is a steadily growing feeling Vn Fngland m 
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faVoui of extending State aid to Ireland, whether wiung 
fiom the counti> or not, is beside the question It is surely h 
short-siglited policy th it would seek to sever the connexion* 
between the two countiies at a time when tliat feeling is on 

•tVxi incicase It is hopeless *0 expect State aid fiom such an 
exchequu as Mi Gladstone would have handed over to the 
pioposcd Goveinment of Iieland It is viin to expect that the 
British tax payer will willingly hand ovci his money to a Gov- 
einmtnt 11 responsible in any way to him 01 his lepresentcatives 
Peace and lest is whit the 1 ind lequncs now and if only that 
could be secuicd by scpaiation, the most aident Unionist would 
become i Home Rulei to-pioirow Unionists, howciei, do not 
anticipate a st ite of quietude from such a Bill as that which has 
been lecently foiccd through the House of Commons They 
look foi It from a closci union Uf inteicsts bttweep the two 
islands, fKan the gi idual influx of capital, when cipitalists 
have leg lined confidence, and the 1 ind has rest Until such 
.Bme as cipitd flows naturdly across the CHannel, it is the 
duty of the St itc to d'o foi Ireland what she his done for 
India Ample secuiity would be foithcoming, and loans would 
be hont slly repaid W( are not ifraid of the Western fisher¬ 
men being led istray fiom the piths of honesty by those who 
dupe 1 the peasants of linpeiiiy Ihe icccption accoidcd 
to Lidy 7 etlind, Mi^s B ilfour and Mi Aithur Balfoiu on 
then unprotected tom thiough Donegal and CoiiiKin iia, showed 
cleirly enough tint the hcaits of the people beat tiuc to then 
real benefactors, despite the contemptible efforts made by 
their sot disant leaders to m u the enthusiasm of the welcome 
given to the siatesmin who was the first to help ti>- people 
along the load to piospciity « 

I inning now fiom the products of tht Jand and their im¬ 
provements, to manufactuies*purc and simplej we come lo the 
discussion of a question on which Uie futuie prospenty* of 
Iieland 1 iigely depends , * , 

Theic aic thiee gicat industiies existing in Iieland all of 
which laigcly depend upon expoit foi then maintenance 
Ihese lie the maniifactuic»of hiun, tint biewin^j of poiter, ,aud 
and the distill ition of whisky It is difficult to S4ippose that, 
where time sueh indiistiics thrive and pay, thcie is anything 
in the lush cfiaiactei c»lciftatcd to picvtjnt othei industiiqs 
from being cqu illy piospcious, all other conditions being equal 
Ml Dcnnisrt says that the Iiishman is an excellent woikei 

* under direction, but that he fails as a diiector 01 oiiginatoi 

* The histoiy of the woild contiadicts this statement There 
IS not a couhtiy—1«) the world one may say—where Irishmen 
have not at some time 01 anothei been found a*s leaders of 

men, as organisers of the highest order We have not to go 

• 
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very far to look for Irishmen holdingf the highest ofiSces in , 
the State A country that can supply statesmen to evQy 
colony cannot be baiicn of a supply of men to diicct ajid 
caiiy on industries in then own land -Let us sec th« reason^ 
that have combined to leave lush industiics so f\r behind those 
of other countries It is, of coutse, the fashion to attiibute to 
William the Ihiid the destiuction o^all lush tiadc, becuise, Sy* 
an unstatesmanlike act, he destroyed the woollen industry that 
prevailed in his time William his been some time dead now , 
the woollen tiacle is also moic 01 less dead , but, ivhilst it woukl 
be difficult, even it desn ible, to raise the i^icat Oraii'^eman 
from his list sleep, his action h is not bad the 1 istinij influence 
that would lender the lesuiieciion of the defunct woollen in- 
diistiy impossible It is the old stoiy of Romulus and Riymus 
and the Danes , eveiy bit of ancient histoiy m} thical 01 tine, 

IS dragged in tp account foi the decadence of lush commerce, 
and to Impose an absolute attitude of non pos^umiis against 
those who would look to piescnt conditions and would seek 
to lebuild Iii*>h industiies by getting 1 id of tlie lubbish under 
which they lie bulled Rubbish of veiloige, iiibbish of polP 
tical cant, rubbish of icltgious stiife,—choking the vciy spiuigs 
from which national industry cm ilone diaw its life 

L«t us take this veiy woollen industiy Whit has done most 
to destioy it, is the competition of the Yoikshire and Line i 
shiie mills, a competition that no liw biought into being, 
but the discovciy of steam and the inplication of the disco- 
vciy m places whcie steam could be had it the Ica-^t possible 
cost Even with all that, tlie lush woollen ti idc has leccntly 
shown signs of a lavival Iiish fne/cs hold their own in tlie 
maikets of the world and the lush blinkct tiadc ismlso show- 
\ng signs of revival Mr Dennis points out tint one gicat 
incentive to lush •industry is wanting, simply because people 
in Ir^-kind picfei English goods English goods can be placed 
on the maikot cheaper thin those^f lush raanufactuie, and, 
asllong as this is so, tlie »!cvival of the lush woollen tiade 
will be hSavily handica^pccf * 

But must this always be so? We think not When Mi 
Dennis wrote, he pointed out that coal was as easily procured 
in Dublin and Bblfast, as in Bustol He morco/cr pointed out 
the imrneifse water powci which was going to waste thiough- 
out Iretend At tj^e time he wrqic ^hus, elcctiicity was 111 its 
fnfancy, compired with what it is now, and eleetiicity is the 
coming motive power Theic is as much water power in the 
falls of ftrlencar, Ballisodare and Collooney in *the county 
Sligo, as would generate electricity for the whole island, and 
eliis i« but one county Waterfalls foim one of the greatest 
featuies in*the scenery of that most pictuiTtsque land, They 
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.may yet foim bne of the gieatest sources of the wealth of a 
regenerate IieFand 

It IS, of couise, out of the question to go back to piotective 
duties on.Irish manufartures, but much might be done in the 
way of State patronage for certain industiies The woollen 
industiy owes its icvival, to a gieat extent, to the action of 
north Dublin Union, ^which insisted on the workhouse 
being supplied with ai tides of local manufacture Other 
Unions have followed its example It would be well if all 
Unions did the same The jails might follow suit, but, until 
the bulk of the population creates a demand for lush fabrics, 
the industiy must languish 

Boot making and saddlery cannot be earned on at a puce 
to cope with the English market, simply because leathei has 
to be impoited, which has oiig n illy gone over to England on 
the backs of live cattle There \> is a time when, ncaily eveiy 
town in Ireland had its own tanneiy That time liAs passed 
away There is nothmg to pi event its return No law passed 
from the time of Stiongbow to tint of Aithur Balfour can 
bt blamed foi the disaj[\oeai nice of this industry 

It would take up too much space to follow the author of 
this most excellent book into the vicissitudes of the various 
trades which, like Tioy, wcie, but aie not Two main causes 
of the general decadence of ti ide aic to be found in the man- 
net in which the catrying*tradc is conducted, ind in the con¬ 
dition of the money maiket 

It has been the fashion to paint poor Pat with the brush of a 
caiicaturist lie has contributed a good deal to comic literature 
about hiin'scif It would be diffiult to cartc(h*uti- Irish lailvvays 
as they wer/* some years ago They may have improved of 
late, but in 1887, when Mr Dcinii wrote, there was not mgfh 
advance on what they were in ’69, or about that time A person 
travelling to Moorshedabad Ijy the Nulhattjp State Railway 
might, if he were in a humy and somewhat short tempeied, be 
inclined to 1 egret that he had giv^n *up swearing he would 
take to that bad habit again hacl hb to tiavel, l^iy from 
Sligo on the Midland Great Western to Beltuibet in county 
Cavan The trains are, or were, so airanged, that the maxi¬ 
mum amount of waiting at the most die*ary road side junctions 
was coupled with the minimum amount of actual ‘locomotion 
that could be spun out duri^ig a day The induccioent to 
undertake the journey was reduced also by the exorbitant 
fares charged This seems to be always the case in Ireland, 
whcie theie Is—what is pleasantly called—through boukmg over 
diffeient lines Each line takes the uttermost faithing from 
the passengqr, and then ensuies that the passenger has as much 
opportunity as possYble.of studying the locality at the^unction of 
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the two systems of railway In case this may be thought an, 
overdrawn pictine, I shall give some instances of Railv^ay 
management and railway system, fiom ascertained facts 

* 1 he railways on the South and East coasts of Ireland com- 
piise seven-tenths of all the i ail ways in Ireland, that is to say, 
that on the West coast theie is no lailway system following the 
coast line Lines are put out from the centre of Iieland to gnfeiT 
points such as Kallina, Sligo an^ Galway, but, with these 
exceptions, there is nothing to connect the coast and the fisheiies 
with the outei world We have alieady touched on this point 
and need go no further 

When we come to examine the methods on which the exist¬ 
ing railways are worked, we do not find that Mi Dennis is 
guilty of exaggeration when he call* the stoiy, “Ihe stoiy of 
the war waged by Irish railways upon lush industries’' 

When iailw§ys were fiist constructed in Ireland, the rates 
w'cie fixCd on a considerakion of the cost of constiuction and 
upkeep and the probable tiaffic The same policy has been 
pursued down J:o the present day, so that the ivciage leccipts per 
mile of Irish Rmkvays have remained tliy same fiom i 8 S% 

A speedier mode of transit was given to the people, but traffic 
has not been created whcie it did not exist before, not only 
thabj but in Irel md the railways have not beaten the ca‘‘tman 
out of the field This has been the lesiilt of putting upon the 
existing traffic the highest latcs it would bcu, instead of adopt¬ 
ing the lowest rate consistent with a piofit, and theiebv attiact- 
ing traffic It is, as Mi Dennis puts it, as though the railway 
coir panics said," here aie goods worth ;^5,ooo, which must be 
earned by us, in ijidei to cam a dividend of 5 pei cent, we 
will exact fivyin them a toll amounting to jC^o It never occuried 
to^them that they might earn 19 per cent by caiiying ;£'20 0oo 
woith of tiaffic fotf ;i6iOO The difference between lush and 
English rail ways* IS shewn by thp fact, that whilst in Ireland, 
proportionately to the length of line open, there is no moie 
tra’ffic now than there 'wag foity years ago, in England the 
tiaffic lia 9 increased fofli-fold,® and in bcotland three fold The 
subject is too impoitant to any consideiation of the question of 
Irish industries, not to quote in full the veiy able case made 
out*by Mr Denfiis against the railways, and we thciefore make 
no apology^ foi so doing 

Dealing with Railvva\s as tlvy ^isnd, what sio we find? That 

* alth ugh *he cost of constiuction of maintenance, and of working, is 

considerably below that of the 1 nghsh Railways, the Irish lines stiive 
theinsejves and the districts through which they pass, a penny wise 
pound foolish policy, which renders them a hindrance I'Uher thin a 
help to the industiiai progress of the countiy I hen niiffs are calcu- 

* lated stiictly on the basts of the existing traffic, the traffic that was 
already •there when the lines weie made, and%iot on the basts of the 
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traffic which might be created We assert confidently that half of the 
capital expended on Irish Railways is prictically uniuilised Too few 
tiains are iiin, nna the rates ina faies iie absurdl) high Five trains 
a day, eich way between Dublin aiulGalwiy, are thought sufficient, the 
sipijle «>thiid class fire is (qual to ab >ut per mile I hit is a 

sample of man igement of lush Rulwajs general!} Iheie is a 
better service, at id per mile between Dublin ind B Ifast, but then 
• itheiearctwo w lys of d unj; the jouiney Most of ihe railways of 
It eland have no competition VVhat is w inted is moie liberal manage 
ment—more trams, better carnages ind lower rues, =0 as to cieate 
ind induce tiafhc Fveryboiiy know;, it would not pay to lun a single 
omnibus once in houi, hi tween even the Biiilc of England and Ch iring 
Cross , but to iiin omnibuses evci) h ill iiinmte or so pa}s remaikabiv 
well Passengei traffic, however, is not so much 111 question as goods 
traffic Ttiat IS wneie the burden of our chiige lies, for it is alleged 
that numerous industries are lendered impossible in Ireland owing 
to high rates of < iiriige, and thit identic il foiei^n industiies iie posi¬ 
tively encoui iged by freights whn h aic denied to Iiish produceis 

Ihe simple process of qiiidinphng the traffic receiots bv h living the 
rates, and so doubling tiie dividend, i ever entered in o their cilcula- 
tions, yet, in putting the case thus loundlv, we by no means e'Xaggeraie 
the general expeiicnc^ of the caiiying trade of the vvoild We said 
just now thIt the iverage receipts per mite of the Irish Railwiys has 
, scaicely advanced since 1849 Contrist this with Engl ind, wheie 
those receipts h ive multlijlieu inoie than fourfold in the same perioa— 
or with Scotland, where they hive increised nearly threefold Beai iii 
mind tint we ut not spe iking of the gross leccipts, but of the ivenge 
imount of traffic carried over each mile of line onen Every mi\e of 
line open in England in 1849 elined, iou„hly speaking £ 1,000 a year 
To day, by the enormous incieise of iralfic eveiy nine open, earns 
over4,000 a year In liclind, proportion ibly to the length of line 
open iheie is no moie triffic now thin theie wis foity yens igo 

All that time the R iilw ly Comp lines have been squeezing ptofits— 
01 in some cises, only endcavouimg to squeeze jiiohis—out of a tiade 
that nee led the most lendei fostering, the most geneious encout ige 
ment Ihev hive been slowly killing the goose,* which, ifter ill, has 
not been very piolific in its yield of golden tg„s And, indeed, how 
could It be, with the grip of the I'^xicting slnreholdei slowly closing 
aiound its neck ? We hive no hesit itioii ip s tying tint railway 
niamgement in Iieluid has been a libel upon the business aptitudes 
of lailway men in geiiei il Tbeie ccitiinly hi^'e never been any 
m Iieland A few evceptlon il efforts have been made on ceitun 
lines for the encouiagement tf tridc, wbut nevet in the form of sub 
stantial leduction in the rates 1 key were laihcr in the n».ture of an 
oflfei to add two storeys to a dwelling house, th" occupier of which asks 
for reduction of tent 

The question is, how is this state of things tc? be remedied 
Ml Uennis does not suggest that the State should«take over 
Irish railways, bijt that thcic should be a intciest of 3 cent 
on their capital, guaianteed to**Irish companies He conslders^ 
that they would then consent to amalgamation, to a tienchant 
icvision of iites, to extended facilities, and to s«ch qonttol as 
the State might institute on piinciples of public policy The 
cost of thiSj^even if the whole had to be paid, would be 
^^■qoo^ooo , actually at would not icach half a million ^ less than 
the cost of the R jyal Stationery Office 
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There is no question, but that if the State is going to con¬ 
sider the condition of Ireland and the best means to allevi^ite* 
eiuls which can be alleviated by Stafe inteference, thd 
railways must very soon be taken into consideration It would 
be a big business to take over the Irish Railways en masse^ 
but the disease requires a drastic remedy Could the share-» 
holders be got to consent to the 3 pef cent guarantee, and the 
clause providing for State control be sufficiently strong, the evil 
might be eradicated 

In no country m the world would such a state of things be 
tolerated, whereby those who had the monopoly of the carrying 
trade, could so work the business as to cause it to become a 
positive danger to trade, and, as such, % public nuisance, instead 
of being a public benefit 

If ever a case called for State interference, the case of 
the Irish railways does 7 ^ lie matter would doubtless have 
been taken up long ago, had it not been for the long drawn 
out contioversy, of which every one is wdll mgh wearied to 
death The settlement of real giicvanccs such as that inflicted « 
on Irish trade by lush railway directors, i? not in the line of 
country taken up by the professional politician It affords no 
opportunity of flaunting the sun burst flag, or of raking up 
the old evils which have passed away with the dawn of the 
new policy, which had its birth in Catholic emancipation It 
IS to be hoped that when the Home Rule question is set at 
rest Irish statesmen will address themselves to this and other 
evils under which the country is really suffering It is surely to 
the inteiest alike of Protestant and Catholic, of Home Ruler 
and Unionist, of Healyitc and Sextonite, that an incubus, 
such as ou railway mismanagement is, should be lifted off the 
trad% of Ireland, and that our railways should be worked on 
rational commonsciv>e principles No one wants to rob the 
sharehofders of the’lr profits All "that is wanted, is that the 
railway directorates should mahie those profits in a manner 
benefiting those by whose €u^tom this profit is obtained, and 
not by destroying the vciy life of the tiade of the country 

No less serious is the indictment drawn against the Irish banks 
by Dennis J'he total working capital of Ireland is esti- 
^ nated at the^respectablc figure of eighty millons Now, instead 
of that capital being invested in Ireland, five sixths of it is lent 
to. foreign Governmmits and to fofcig^i speculatdis The Irish 
banks, which hold the greater part of the money, will not lend 
• It for the promotion of Irish industiy ** They wiU tiust any 
one rather man an Irishman, unless he happens not to be in 
Ireland ” Mr Dennis makes the plain statement “ that Irish 
bankings if it deserves the name, has done more (p retard industry 
than to encoftrage it, compared with this, the sum of the men who 
VOL XCVIl] \ 25 
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draw income^ frotn Irish land and spend them abroad, dwindle 
*tnto insignificance ” Mr Dennis here speaks with no uncertain 
voice, when he advocates the establishment of a bank in Ireland, 
authorised to advarfee money on the personal credit, and on the 
opportunities of making profit, of the lush people In this 
recommendation, every m in who has the good of Ireland at 
heirt will agree, whatever be his political views At present 
the men who re illy finance Ireland are the middlemen, who 
go from one fair to another and are known to the people 
They illow nay encoui age, the farmers to get into their debt 
Ihcy are but a laiger edition of the Gombeen man corespond¬ 
ing to the petty mahajnn The Gonibcen man and they, 
between them, conduct all the business which ought to be done 
by the banks The fanrfeis and producers generally are ham- 
pcied by want of capital, and arc not free agents in the disposal 
of then merchandi 7 e, and do not receive the full value of it when 
at last it leaves their hands 

We have now giv-'n a sketch of the conditions under which 
lush industry drags out its existence We are aware that the 
most powerful indictment ag iinst the Union, is the deplorable 
state of Irish industry Wc would welcome any form of Govern¬ 
ment which would go to the root of the evil and eradicate it 
Wc aie told that a Home Rule Government would do thi 5 , and, 
if only this could be believed there would be but very little 
diffeicnce of opinion on “the Home Rule question in Iicland 
Ulster and Connaught would march side by side to its accom¬ 
plishment It IS, however, because we Unionist', think that a 
p 11 liament elected on the Meath principles would not be cal¬ 
culated to tackle the financial difRcultics. of the country, that 
wf* picfer to abide by the Union The business capacity dis¬ 
played by the diiectoiate of the Ficeman’s Journal is no^" an 
cncouiaging example of whit we might cvwpcct from the same 
men, were they entrusted with questions rf lush fina^i^ie and 
with the revival of Irish trade 

We admit that these giicvous c<®nditions undei which Irish 
trade has declined, have existed since the Union Ihcy exist¬ 
ed however, twenty years before that event We cannot admit 
that the connexion with England has caused them We are 
also told that every concession made by England to Ireland 
has been wrung from the former country By all means let 
us admit that; but let us ^o on wringing, if peop’e like to 
call the process by that name Let Irishmen of all shades of 
political opinion unite in pressing on English statesmen the 
crying necessity thcic is for State aid in the variouji directions 
in which we have indicated that it is necessary, in order to save 
the people ,3live Let the concession that we shall wring be 
such as will putf money into the pockets of the-farmer and 
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the tradesmen and not take it out of them (as the tendency* 
of late has been), m oider to draij such cieatures as Lgan and* 
Shfcndan fiom their oriffinal obscurity and‘establish them ih 
Pans and New Yotk liotcls 

An eminent Indian statesman once told the writer tliat a • 
perusal of Mr Denui^ book was enough to convince any man of 
the necessity foi Home Rule It is ceitainly enough to convince 
any man that ceit iin gl iring evils e\ist, some lemediablc at 
the liands of the people themselves, othcis that icquiie State 
aid of some sort 

Poi the piescnt we may,abandon the idea that capitil, other 
than St itc c qntal, will find its way into Iicland If Home 
Rule becomes law, theie is a gieat fear lest capital will be 
uithdiawn, at any rate from Ulster If the sense of the 
couiitiy it the Hcxt geneial election declaic agunst Home 
Rule, wo would utge that pdlitici ins of all shades do for a 
moment sink their differences and approach t<ie Imperial Gov- 
criimoiit with a firtn and united fiont Let Ireland, united for 
the nonce, ingc upon Englind hei claiinsrto a consideration 
which is not denied to India It may seem humiliating, but it 
is none the less true, tint lush industry has 1 cached a stage of 
decadeifce foi which nothing but strong measures can affoid a 
remedy Once the fisheries, the cultivation of flax and other 
industiies are set on then legs, cajMtal will not shun the 
coMwlxy, provided men are allowed to carry on their business^ 
without the ftar of any unwritten law before thnr eyes 

State loans and a system of banking, carried on, if necessary, 
by the State, aie absolwtely required to revive those iiidustiics 
which cm and should flourish in Ireland There are som'c which 
Engli-iiJli and foreign competition Mks utterly killed, and which 
can never be revived* Ihey may come to the front again 
when wafer power aiu) electricity havo taken the place of steam, 
but, uritil that time, they may be cpnsidertd as hopelc^Iy gone 
There are, however, as we have «een, industries that cry aloud 
against bcing*slowly killed *—killc'd by the very agencies which 
should foster and give them life Iiishmen of all classes and 
opinions should unite to i§vive those trades 

is* to be hopffd, that, whatever be the result of the next 
general clcctioTi on the Home Rule question, it will be 
accepted as^final, Pro)pdcd that Ho<nc,Rule is th€ issue* laid 
befoffe the United Kingdom, and not side issues such as 
governed many of the Elections during the late Ejections 
If then, Homfc Rule be decided upon by a decisive majority 
of the nation, let the Unionists, instead of lining the ditchesi 
leserve their action until such time as an attempt is 
made to interfeie with their civil or leligious ifberlics They 
will then be justified in defending them, if nccelsary, with 
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*lheir lives, as their fathers did before them Until such time, 
however, let them direct their energies to procure, as far as 
possible, the return of men to Parliafnent, who will work for 
the good of the count!y on sound business-hke lines, with 
•whom scenes like those enacted in Committee Room 15, will 
be impossible , whose piophetic indignation at Michelstown 
tragedies will not lead them to threaten then political oponents 
with destruction, six months befoie the events which caused 
that indignation took place Men who will finance the country 
on lines somewhat less self seeking than those which have been 
taken up by the picscnt leaders of the Irish rarliamentary 
party, in the only business transaction which has come before 
the countiy Tj[iat should be the policy of Unionists, once the 
countiy has decisively declared for Home Rule It may be a 
bitter pill to swallow, but loyal iBcn will hive to abide loyally 
by the laws of the countiy, whether those laws aic a betiayal 
of just rights and expectations, or not 

If, on the other hand, the country pronounces decisively 
against this mcasmie of sepeiation, we would ask our 
nationalist countrymen to accept the verdict, and to diivc from 
the power they have usurped, those who use their leadership 
for their own ends , who have biought lush politics into con¬ 
tempt, and have disgusted sensible men of nationalist politics 
into severing their connection with the Irish party People 
have short memories, if they foiget the description given of 
them by their political Cleator, Painell Let them unite with 
the Unionists in wringing from England concessions that are 
of absolutely vital importance to the industnal life of our 
common country 

Whatevei be the icsult, let this hateful quairel be brought to 
an end, and let Irishmen vie with one another in a iivaliy, 
having for its object the dovelopemcnt of the resources of the 
country, ^nd the regeneration of Ireland as a natiop —a 
nation in the true sense of the teim, taking her place amongst 
the commercial nationalities bf the earth Then may be ful¬ 
filled the prophecy with which Mr Dennis concludes his book 
“ I will multiply the (ruit of the tree and the inciease of the 
field , I will also cause you to dwell ifi the cities, and 
wastes shall be budded, and the desolate land shall be tilled, 
whereas it lay desolatp la the sight of all that passed by 
And they shall say this land that was desolate is become like 
the garden of Eden , and the waste and desolate and ruined 
cities arelsecome fenced and are inhabited so sha 1 the waste 
cities be filled with flocks of men 


A. C TuTle 



Art X —A PAGE FROM SIAMESE HISTORY 

How THE French First Got to Siam the Story op 

tHEiR Repulse 


W E REMEMBER reading in a geography, at one time 

much in use in Indian schools, that the description • 
Peking by Marco Polo, who visited it in 1271, is in many 


respects applicable in the present day The same remark might 
be made in respect of Siam, for, with the exception of Bangkok, 
no part of the country has materially changed since the Portu¬ 


guese first re-discovered it, and much of what Sir John Bowiing 


wrote in the fifties stands good at the present time 


Siam IS a curio of a kingdom, bisarre^ and picturesque, 
without a parallel in Asia, and interesting in itself, apart from 
the prominence given it by recent events It offers so many 
fantastic features, that op^ is sut prised that the country has 
been so little exploited by the traveller, the historian, or the 
artist In as far as we English arc concerned, the most remark 
able fact is, that Siam was comparatively unnoticed by our» 
traders until the beginning of this centur^, and that it was only 
in 1822 tint we entered into serious diplomatic negotiations 
with .the country But the French coveted Siam as far back 
as the reign of Lous XIV, when dreams of a vast Asiatic 
Empiic danced before their eyes ,.and before that epoch the 
inquisitive, enterpiising Poitugucse had pcnctiated the mysteiics 
of this strange people, unlike any but the Burmese in Asia, and 
despising ill but great lumbering China, which was rcgaided as 
a protector and model foi civilization 

The caily histoiy*of the Siamese is obscured by^ the fogs 
of table and tradition, througlj which stand out clcirly the 
forihs of the first dis^ipics of Gaudhama, who imposed the icli- 
gion of^the Master on the people It is not till the four¬ 
teenth century that the story of the Siamese people assumes 
any* definite interest T'lien Ayiithia, now in ruins, became 
the capita of the State, •"aivl situated on the Mcinatn, to 
the North of the present capital, Bangkok, it was celebrated 
throughout the Fast for the abundance of its canals and 
the giagnificcnce^of its public buildit gs, and derived the name 
of the Monymcntal City from the numbci and magnificence of 
Its tcmgles and sculptures illustrative of the life of Buddha 
Modern Bangkok has been styheG*thc Venice of the East 
fi/)m the extent of its canal communication, and it is renowned 


for the multitude of its pagodas, Buddhist shinies, and tem¬ 
ples , but^Ayuthia far surpassed it 111 these respects, and its 
religious establishments were infinitely more imposing in 
wealth and external decoiatioiis . * 
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At this eariy period of their histoiy, the Siamese were the 
bitter enerrfies of the Burmese, with whom they were con¬ 
stantly at war on points of religious supremacy The King 
6 f Siagi arrogated to himself the title of “ Lord of the Wh '•e 
Elephant,” which the Burmese stoutly disputed,, as they con¬ 
sidered themselves specially favoured by Buddha When the 
^uimese monarch captured a white elephant, Siam was moved 
to its lowest depths and war was declared fo obtain possession 
of It Victory was generally with the Buimese, who were a 
^stronger and more wailike neople In i 547 i there occurred 
a great event in Siamese history The King of Siam had 
got a pure white elephant, that is, one much lighter than 
chocolate colour, and therefore a pur^r incarnation of Buddha 
The King of Burma gaUiered together an enormous army to 
obtain possession of the sacred beast, and invaded Siam He 
ravaged the country up to Ayuthia, and would have taken that 
town, but “ the Lusitannn warriors in the King of Siam's 
employ, made such a terrible resistance, that the Buimese weie 
affiighted and beat a retreat” The Portugu^ese at tint time 
weie called the “ tenor of Asia,” and their exploits weie 
greatly magnified by the Siamese, who regaidcd them as re- 
piescntmg the first nation in the world and the most to be 
feaied They were but a handful in the seivice of the Kang of 
■Siam, but on them and the Japanese meiccnancs depended 
the security of the kingdom, or at least of the capital Siam 
had ICS fiist experience of European civilisation from the 
Portuguese At this stage its history becomes inteicsting, 
though unfortunately we have very few works on the subject, 
outside those written by the Catholic fatl^eis who established 
themselves in the countiy Camoens had a good word for 
the Siamese He was shipwrecked at the moutn of the 
Meinam, and was treated by the inhabgants with the utmost 
kindness The Portuguese influence in S am had a strong 
religious bearing, as th^cir ‘missionaiies were anxious fo con¬ 
vert the Siamese to the Christian fa.th, in which work they 
met with strong opposition frorri cer*^ain Mahomedan envoys, 
who were equally anxious to induce the King to embiace 
Islam 

Siam at tins period had readied a cfitical stoge in its history 
It is well known that the Jesuits might have converged China to 
Christianity, if their zeal had not outrun their disci etion and had 
their Oi^ci bedii suppoited by the Vatican' They weie on the 
point of achieving a great success in Siam, when the Mohame- 
dans threw,thcir weight in the scale They rega ned <-heir ascen¬ 
dancy, but to lose it foi ever through an excess of religious zeal, 
which cloaked great projects of mundane ambition, that might 
have given* Francf, Siam and a vast empire in Tndo-Chma 
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The great stiuggle commenced about the time our Charles 1*1 le 
ceived Bombay fiom the Portuguese as part dowiy for his wife* 
and when Louis XIV was da7zling Europe with the splendow 
Of his court and the glory of his arms l^e French Catholic 
missionaiics load supphiited the Poituguese in Siam, and they 
had almost persuaded the King to become a Christnn Thejj 
extolled tlie pouei of France, and ath-ibuted the successes of 
the French monarch to the leligion he professed , but just at the 
moment the King was about to adopt a modified Christianity, 
ambassadors fiorn the powerful Kings of Acheen and Golconda 
ariivcd with rich gifts and piessed him to embrace Islamism 
Ihc monaich was so impressed with what he heaid of the 
M ihomedan piinces in India, that he dismissed the ambassador 
of the King of Golconda with a magnificent present and an 
assurance that he would give Mahomedamsm his best con- 
sideiation^ After reflection he came to the conclusion tint 
one leligion w is as good *as anothci, and he lem uned tiiu to 
the faith of his fathers but shewed gicat favour to the Picnch 
missiomries, mdre out of considci ition for the fame of then^ 
n Uion, than for any gieit respect he hud for their religion 
Some letters passed between the King md the Pope on the 
subject of religion , but the m ittei wouia never h ive taken i 
serious turn had it not been that the King fc ned the Dutch ihi» 
people had virtii dly become masters of the Malacca peninsula, 
and the Ficnch Jesuits icprest-iitcd fo the King that their ncx 
.step w'ould be to obtun a foothold in Siam They wcic dcs- 
ciibed as a hateful poisonous rice, woise than the Lngli h, and 
the only protection against them could be found in tlie ‘ gicit 
King of Prance” l*iom ill accounts the Siamese King hid 
heard little of the h^nglish except that they were plrate^ and this 
leprcsentanon was fiom a Prench*source, while wc were equally 
in the dark as to Siam, though numbcis of adventuious 
EnglishTnan had ciiiftcd to Ayu^hia and held positions m the 
Sianaesc arm/ He dctcrrjnncd fo allytiimsclf with Pi nice and 
if necessaiy place his kingj'om under the protection of that 
Power The news was jovfully received in the coint ol the Ctumi 
Monarqne^ as well as at the \'^atican I ouis XIV and the Pope 
at pn^e set in motion thci vast and poweiful machinery of the 
^ huich and Uie Jesuits to convert the King of Siam and the 
Siamese to Lhiisti inity 1 he stately city of Ayuthia might 
yet be flie seat and» centre of a«va^t dominion in tiie 1 ist, 
luTcd by Louis from Veisailles, and under the spiiitu il domi' 
nation of Rome^ The star of Fiance was in the isccnd iiit 
and not a^cloud on the hoiizon A Gieck, n ime <5 IMmileon 
whose extraordinary careci we shill piesently skitcli, ruled 
Sram as Prime Mmistei, and was hcait and soul in.thc jCii,icc 
of France aiSd Rome * 
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A "special^ mission, surrounded with every circumstance of 
pomp and power, set out from Pans for Siam. It included 
several Jesuit missionaries from China men learned in the 
sciences, who had been specially honoured at Peking foff 
their attainments It arrived off the Meinam on 22nd Sep¬ 
tember, 1685 when it was received with every attention, thanks 
to the influence of the gre^t Phaulcon and the Catholic mission¬ 
aries at Ayuthia Its progress from Bangkbk, then a compara¬ 
tively unimportant town, to Ayuthia the capital, resembled 
that of a conqueror Well might the French Bishop exclaim — 
“ to-day we stand on the threshold of an empire, to-morrow 
France dominates Asia ” Ayuthia, now a mass of grass grown 
rums, was then a splendid capital—first in Asia for the multi¬ 
tude of Its palaces, its temples and pagodas and shrines, all 
devoted to the glory of Buddha and the King, who was 
supreme lord Like Goa, it has disappeared , but from its 
ruins we yet have glimpses of'ita ancient splendour, and, 
what IS more interesjing to Europeans, the monuments of Chris¬ 
tianity Hard by the ruins of Phaulcon’s magnificent palace, 
said to have been equalled only by the Viceroy’s palace at 
** Goa the Golden,’* was a stately Catholic Church, which he 
adorned. Some of the establishments of the Jesuits 11 vailed, 
for richness of appointments and impressive ceiemonial, many of 
the temples reared in honour of Buddha Not many years ago 
relics of the Catholic Chjrches were found in the ruins of 
Ayuthia In one place, near the site of Phaulcon’s palace, 
the words Jesus Hovimum Salvator still stand out clear and • 
distinct over the canopy of the altar, where now is enshrined 
the cross-kneed image of Buddha, and sculptures illustrative 
of the life of Buddha In Bangkok itselt there are Christian 
relics from the rums of Ayuthia, honoured by the tolerant 
Siamese equally with the gods of the land 

The day appointed for the reception of the mission at thp palace 
was noteworthy for a brilliant pageant in which every Circum¬ 
stance of pompous ceiemonial VvIS iirtioduced After a special 
mass the French ambassador and kis suit were admitted to audi¬ 
ence of the King, who alone stood amid hundreds of his prostrate 
nobles, the custom of the country being that all should grovel 
on the earth before his Majesty The Fienchi ambassadoc and 
his attendant, standing erect, were presented to the King, thb 
cannons thundpring without The former seems to haye adopt¬ 
ed a haughty tone of adddess, for, speaktng in a loud voice<to 
the King, he said “ The King, my master, so famed throughout 
the world for his great victories, has commanded nie to come 
to your Majesty to assure you of his high esteem lor you and 
his willingness to give proofs of his friendship” Then, after 
a few adroit compliments, in which the richness of Siam and 
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the sagacity of its ruler were referred to, the ambassador 
commenced an address, extolling the Christian religion “ The 
King, my master,” he said, ‘ beseeches you as the most sincere 
<of your friends, and by the interest he already takes, in your 
true glory, to consider that the Supreme Majesty with which 
you are invested can be held only from the true God who 
governs heaven and earth ” He boldly informed him thatihe’* 
was an idolater, and in terms that *an ancient Hebrew prophet 
might have envied, he concluded with the words —“ The most 
welcome news which I can give the King, my master, will be 
that your Majesty will be instructed in the Christian religion ” 
The King answered as a philosopher and a diplomat He 
stated that Buddhism* and Christianity piofessed the same 
virtues, and that it was only in eictcrnals that they differed, 
and no wise man would quarrel as to them He had learned 
much of Christianity from the missionaries, whom he had 
greatly rfavoured, and at he weie further instructed, he 
might become a convinced Chiistian Sudden conversions, 
he continued,, were never thorough, and no man could ever 
throw over in a moment the religion of his ancestors and 
turn to one which was alien But if'the King of France de¬ 
rived his power from the religion he piofessed, a nation could 
not do better than embrace it The French ambassador w^s 
delighted with the reply, more especially as Phaulcon subse* 
quently assured him that the King resolved to piofcss Chris¬ 
tianity, but had to return a diplomatic answer, for fear of 
offending the Mahomedans, who were also trying to conveit 
him, and for fear of arousing the enmity of the Buddhist priest¬ 
hood, who would,certainly depose him in the event of his 
turning from the national religion A day aftei; this note¬ 
worthy audience, Phaulcon prostrated himself before the King, 
anB, as his biograpl^r says, addressed him with “ all the Asiatic 
eloquence so mush despised in ancient Greece,” begging his 
majesty to worsVflp the true Gdd \yho ” had made France so 
grdat, and Louis XIV the ijrcatcst king on earth ” The King 
graciously avoided giving <iny opinion on the meiits of.the 
religion of ” the true God ,” but said he would heap favours 
on the Christians, and that his great desire was to obtain pro¬ 
tection from thp King of France against the Dutch and the 
' Mahomedan Powers of the Far East The zeal of the Catholic 
missioi^rips luined the scheme which Phaulcon had fiamed for 
banding over Siam to French prdteotion The* Siamftse noble¬ 
men and priesthood conspired against the King, while a formi¬ 
dable con^ination of Mahomedan Powers threateivd him from 
outside ^e, therefore, entered into a treaty with the French 
ambassador by which Louis XIV was to send him some French 
troops to aid Lm in his war with the Dutch ^and Mahomedans 

1 
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For this service he gave the town and territory of Singu to 
tbe French, and promised to entrust to them the defence of 
his" capital, and aid them with his fleet foi whatever purpose 
thc/iequired it 

Louis XIV sent a French regiment to Siam in 1687, and it 
ga«‘*-isoned Bangkok and rendered the King good assistance in 
his wars, besides overawing^the hostile factious in the capital 
Other French troops afterwards ai rived , but not in sufficient 
numbers to cairy through Plnulcoii’s scheme, as Louis XIV 
was occupied at the tunc in waging war with the greater part of 
Europe A seciet combination of the Siamese noblemen uid 
priesthood brought about the downfill oCTh lulton and the luin 
of the King The national party, as it was called, tiiumphcd 
on all sides, and the Catholic Missionaries and the French sol¬ 
diers, abandoned by their country, for Louis XIV was unable 
to spare more tioops, surrendered «t discretion* Thg hrench 
were expelled from Bangkok , the few soldiers who suivived 
the popular fury, weiC embarked on in English vessel for Pon- 
chcheny, and then ensued a terrible persecution eff those Piench 
missionaries who had etected to remain in the countiy and all 
Chiistiins, while the French influence vanished like the ‘ laii- 
bow’s lovely foim ” to which it h id been nijt in iptly compared 

•A potent factoi in the transaction which led to the Prench 
mission to Siam and its ultipiatc design of inncxation, was, as 
we have seen, the Gieck, Phaulcon or Const intino, who from the 
position of cabin boy on an English vessel lose to be Piime Min - 
ter of Siam Had fortune continued hei favours, he might have 
become the founder of a vast Pianco-Asiatic Empiie, and taken 
fiist place among Euiopean adventurers in Asia who have 
won empire^ by their exceptional talents and audacity. Thee 
ire few exact and complete stones of his life but whatever 
differences of opinion may exist as to fnq, motives of his 
actions, they converge in the v.onclusion that his was an extra¬ 
ordinary and romantic dareer, even at an epoch still flusl ed 
with the colours of the spacious tim s oui Eh/abcth Con¬ 
stantino Phaulcon, often styled Const ince in Siamese history, 
was of Venetian oiigin, but born in Greece in either 1645 or 
1C46 Ilib grandfather h id been Governor of Cephalqni i, 
and his mother was a n itive of that island on both sides he %- 
was of noble biith Through rcveises of foitune his family 
were muah 1 educed, and Phaulcon passed 4 ns early years iii 
bitter poverty, enlivened occasionally by piratical speculations 
At ten years of age, he joined one of the English merchant¬ 
men tiading at Ccphalonia, and made several voyages to 
England as cabin-boy and general diudgc on the vessel He 
learned English, and was noted for his quick intelligence 
and aptitude foi sea life, making many fi lends i\i London 
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ThioU£»h their influence he came under the notice of the East’ 
India Company, and sailed in one of their vessels to Madras, * 
where he stayed for some time “ learning the lanqingc of*the* 
•country/' and, it is“ suspected taking* in active pait irT the 
intrigues of the native princes It is said that at one time he 
was at Golconda, where he speculated in precious stones, Anc> 
made himself ag^reeiblc, munly through the infoim ition he 
could give of the Tuiks and English, and the gieat outside 
world generally After a varied course of excitement, Plnulcon 
found himself in the kingdom of Siam, where he traded on h»s 
Indian experiences with such good effect, that he became 
master of a large sized, well aimed ship He learned Siamese 
A daring sailor, and perhaps in some cases a pirate—for we are 
told he preyed on the Dutch—he aifiasscd a coiisideiible foi- 
tune , but, being driven out of his couise, he was wicckcd foi 
the fiist tima somewhere near Singapore, then a desol itc 
island, aflid lost a consu^er^blc portion of his catgo He refitted, 
and was lost on the Siamese coast, he*<11 one escaping with 
some three thousand crowns * 

The first night he slept on this unknqjvn shore, a vision, he 
says, appealed to him saying “T ike he irt and be v di int, for 
you will rule this countiy It is written on high ” lie was 
greatly comfoited by these woids, and on using in the morniiTg 
he saw another shipwiecked man approaching him The sti in- 
ger spoke to him in Siamese, and Pflaulcon replied in the same 
tongue It appears that the unknown one was an ambdssador 
whom the King of Siam had sent to Persia, and who on his 
way home, had been shipwiecked in the same place as Phaulcon 
The ambassador had lost everything and was absolutely help¬ 
less, wheieas Phau’eon had money and was lively in* invention 
Afjer much trouble, he succectied in buying and fitting out a 
Malay vessel, m w^iich he took the ambisaadoi to A> uthn, 
meanwhile treatmij him with the greatest attention On aiiival 
there, the ambassador rccomimndcd •Phaulcon to the Prime 
Minister, stating th it he was the most rcsouiccful and couiajje- 
ous man ’he had evcr^ct* aikl tli it talents such as his woiild 
greatly benefit the King The Prime Munster was so pleased 
with Phaulcon, that he at once gave him employment in the 
pubhc service The King soon he ifd of the abilities of the 
'stianger, artd promoted him to a high post in the treasury^ be¬ 
sides cottfiding to Inm special \’jj;oik where 1ms addscss and 
caurage would find iull scope * 

•The King was a man of liberal and piogressive ideas 
and was aj^xiou^ to become acquainted with Europe in nations, 
especially the French, whose exploits wete noised abroad 
through all Asia Indeed, he wished to become.the richest 
monaich of* the East, and to appioach thc*Chjnesc Emperor 
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and tlfe Great Mogul for power and reputation Phaulcon 
justified the Confidence reposed in him, for he showed 
thajt the King, who depended on “ Moormen ” to fight his 
battles, was defrauded out of a large sum every year by these 
mercenaries, who were insolent and unreliable He proposed 
^ plan whereby the royal treasury would be saved an enor 
*motis sum every year, and the ‘ Moormen ” kept in subjection, 
while at the same time they could be usefully employed in the 
defence of the kingdom The monarch approved of this 
project and raised Phaulcon to the position of third man in 
the kingdom, giving him virtual control over the financial and 
military administration 1 he history of Joseph and Pharaoh 
was, allowing for circumstances, repeated on a smaller scale 
At this time an event occurred which had an important 
bearing on Phaulcon’s career, as well as on the history of 
Siam. He fell dangerously ill, and the fact had to be conceal¬ 
ed, for fear his numeious enemies "should take advai tage of 
It, and have him supplanted in the King’s counsels 

Although born of Catholic parents, Phaulcon while a youth, 
had turned to the Anglican faith, being persuaded to take this 
step by the master of the English vessel whcic he had served his 
apprenticeship, as well as by his London friends In his sickness 
tfie Jesuits got hold of him, and worked so hard at his conversion, 
that on the 22nd May, 1682, in the Church of the Portuguese 
Jesuits in Ayuthia, he made his abjuration, and svvoie to devote 
the rest of his life to the extension of the Catholic Chuich On 
his recovery he renewed his oath, and mimed a Japanese lady 
of high rank, who was descended from one of the Chiistian mar¬ 
tyrs of hci country, and who had great power in the palace, as 
she had brought the King a number of Japanese guards, whose 
bravery had been tested in battle Accoiding to tie Jesuit 
account, Phaulcon and his wife gained a strong influence oVer 
the King, who was induced by them to pronote the spread of 
Christianity in his dominions* ' 

A most maivellous circumstan'ce is the manner in which the 
Gr''ck imposed himself on the natioii 1 1 spite of the opposition 
of the Buddhist priesthood, who enjoyed regal honours and 
powers, he became Piimc Minister of the country , its absolute 
ruler “Ihe King,” write an mthoiity, “ had such confidence 
in him, that he left him the full discharge of St, te business,*" 
and*he became the channel of all the icquests of tjhe people and 
of all thfe favours of the sovereign ” UndeY his administration 
the country piospciLd IIis aim was to incieasc the commerce 
of Siam, and as the King was the greatest tiader, he sought to 
make him the 1 idlest monaich in Asia He also dct'^l mined to 
convert the countiy to the Citholic faith By an adroit strol, c 
of policy, he engigcd his master to form tieatics of friendship 
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With those European monaichs who were most capable of dd- • 
vnnciii" this object, especially the Kin^ of France The * 
*was dazzled by the glbry of Louis XIV, lind, under I’liaulcon’s 
skilful guidince, he made advances to that monarch for an 
illnnce, which resulted in the splendid mission of Chev^er* 
Chaiimoiit, in the,couise of the yaai 1685 If the Catholic 
clergy had been less zealous, and Phaulcon’s plans had been 
carefully cairied out in Fiance, Siam would have become a 
Flench dependency, and the nucleus of avast tians-Gangctic 
empue 

I ouis XIV conclj.i(][ed a tieaty with Siam which placed 
Ayuthia undei the guardianship of French soldiers, and, in fact, 
the militaiy icsources of the countijf at the disposal of France 
The Mahomedans, who had tiied to coineit the King, attempt¬ 
ed to proeme his death , biU Phaulcon fiustiatcd then designs 
by a cftvci stratagem *The kingdom lang with his piaises 
Put when the Siamese saw Fiench loops*occupy Bangkok and 
Ayuthia, and the priests openly boast that conquest and prosg 
lytism meant the same thing, they scaictly allied themselves 
with the Mahomedan Powers in India and the Far East, to 
expel the foreigners Phauleon lulcd with a firm hand in the 
meantime, fully justifying his title of “IhcGicat Minister,” 
and would have earned thiough his designs, in spite of the 
dwindling numbci of French tioop?, had it not been that the 
King fell suddenly sick The National party in Siam took 
advantage of the event They seemed the peison of the 
soveieign, and compelled him to lecognise a successor who was 
subservient to thei# wishes This spelt rum to Phaulcon , but 
nothing^daunted, he took with him a “few Frenchmen,ten 
Portugese and sixteen Englisli, and a number of Japanese 
soldieis to the palatfc, and attempted to reich the King ” He 
went 4:0 the palacp in his silver claaii, but it came back empty, 
an^ then the Siamese knew tl\at the Great Minister had fallen 
Deserted by all except the ^French soldicts, who died to a man, 
he was rrfade piisoner'by ‘tht Indian guards at the palace*and 
thrust into a dungeon At the same time, the French bishops 
were treacherously arrested, and every foreigner in Ayuthia and 
, Baftgkok, except those who h id been brought over by the 
rebels, waS overpowered and put into prison It was a, coup 
detat, •resembling yi some featmges “the Sicilian Vespers’* 

• At first the rebels feared to touch Phaulcon, such was the 
terror he inspired These feelings, however, were but momen¬ 
tary, anc^it is Slid that finding him really in then ’power, they 
most cruelly tortured him by placing him in the stocks, and 
burning the soles of his feet, at the same time loading him 
with chai’is To tame his dauntless spirit Ihey kept him 
without food for six da> s , but even then hc*was dcfiant*and 
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disposed to dicfate terms His wife obtained permission to visit 
him,, but, continues the Jesuit account, “ the usurper, though 
6 rst ,softaned by the ^ight of her disti^ss, relaxed his cle¬ 
mency when he heard that she had enormous v\ealth concealed 
somewhere, apart from the treasures of her husband ” She 
vvaS-arrested in hor own house, though an assurance for her 
safety had been given, and cruelly malueated In Older to get 
her to divulge the supposed hiding place of her wealth, she 
was scouigcd almost to death and flung into a stable, where 
she was kept under guard To the pi tests who were with her 
at this time and who were also sevcicly handled, she said— 
‘ Now, indeed, God alone lemains wifh us, but none can 
separate us fiom Him Kc will yet work a miiacle in our 
bt-half and take Siam unto his kingdom ’ A few days aftei- 
wirds tl e usurpei fearing that an attempt might be made for 
the rescue of Phaulcon, ordered his exesution, after having, with¬ 
out any foim of tri il, read to him in the pdice the sentence 
o^ death passed upon him lie was accused of liaving leagued 
hiaiself with the enemies of the King, paiticulaily the Incnch, 
and of acts tending to destroy the independence of the countiy 
and to subveit the ancient faitli Then Phaulcon had his 
lions knocked off, and was taken in an ordinary chair to the 
stable where his wife was imprisoned It is said thit he wished 
to see his wife befoie death, .nd thit the last adieus weic of a 
most hcartiending nature On the othci hand a Genmn 
writer, who has taken pains to examine the “ Phaulcon legend," 
declares that Phaulcon’s wife spat in Ins face and would not 
suffer him to kiss her only remdinmg son of four years of 
age , the other son having died a day oi two previously and 
was still unburied She upbraided him with being the cause 
of all her misfortunes, and with having sacriflced eveiything to 
an insatiable ambition • 

Phaulcon was conveyed thence by night on an elephant to 
the foot of Thule Phulson, where he was to suffer death, his 
executioners fearing that a public oxeLution would aioujc sym¬ 
pathy in his favour and might lead to a rescue being attempted 
by his adherents On the way to the place of execution he 
piaycd feivently and seemed icsigncd to his -ate He wAs 
oidcrcd to dismount and told that he must die He'■asked for 
a palnl leaf on which he scribbled some last injunct'ons, and a 
few minutes to finish his prayer^ He then luted up his hands 
towards heaven, protesting his innocence of the charges laid 
against him, declaring that he died willingly, havmg the testi¬ 
mony of his conscience, that as a Minister he had acted solely 
for the glory of the true God, the King, and the welfare of the 
State The bystandeis vicrc much affected At a s«gn given 
by the son of tin usurpei who conducted these tragic proceed- 
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in"s, an executioner advanced with a drawn ^vord, and cut 
him 111 two The two parts of the body were covered with a 
^little earth which the dosjs scratched away in the night time, 
and then devoured the coipse 

“Tims,* says i Jesuit histoiian, “died, at the age of forty- 
one, the distinguished man whose sublime genius, pohl^al* 
skill, and gicat eneigy and penetiatfbn, warm zeal for leligion, 
and strong attachment to the King of Siam, rendered him 
woithy of a longer life and h ippicr destiny ” His wife and child 
weie shortly afterwaids released and went begging from dooi 
to door for food They finally passed into obscurity , and it 
IS wntten that they diod m one of the icst houses for the pooi 
founded by the Catholic missionaiie^ for whose c luse Phaulcon 
had saciificcd wealth, position, and even his life Phaulcon’s 
death was the death blow of the French party The Ficnch 
priests vjfcre c!tuelly pcisfc'ited, and the few gallant Fiench 
soldieis who survived the gcneial massacre, surren Icicd on 
honouiable teims as piisoners of wir Snd were despatched 
by an Enghsh'vcssel to Pondicheiy 1 hus ended the dieim o^ 
French dominion in Siam True, seve^il attempts weie subse¬ 
quently made to establish a Fiench foothold in, the country , 
but they were of a spasmodic, dcsultoiy chiractcr, and in no 
w ay "resembled the spacious plans of Louis XIV, aided by 
Phaulcon and the Catholic clergg, Annam Tonquin and 
Cambodia nave since been the theatre of action for Fiance , but, 
we believe, that interesting as may be the exploits of the 
Frenchmen who won these regions for their country, they 
pale befoie the grandiose project of the Giand Monarque^ which, 
had it succeeded, wfluld peihaps have changed the whole current 
of the history of European adventures in Asia, ancf given to 
France an Asi itic cmpiie whose extent and brilliancy never 
cnteied into the wilcfcst dreams of the Fiench enthusiasts of 
the suvtntcenth centuiy 


J f ARMICHALL 



THE VICTORIA 

Ltke Neptune’s cais the royal vessels glide, 

And, all submiss, the tide 
Hcncath them rolls its waves of blue , 

I he Heavens above look down with placid smile, 

For Death, the while, 

In Natuic’s loveliest colours hides his mortal hue 

Fiom Earth’s sad breast do men her entrails tear, 

And with Cyclopean foice mould as thc> will , 

Natuie herself wants voire to make her prayer 
And bows obedient unto human skill , 

And so the inert mass « 

Doth quickly pass 

Into whatever foim Man’s fancy deemeth good. 

Yet this %o servile clay 

A spirit hath, hid far away, ■ 

That doth resent the wrong done to her formless brood. 
Deep in herself she, suHen, waits the time 
When, in his confidence sublime, 

Some little law Man passes by, unseen, 

Then with an outcry hoarse 

And with piimcval force ^ 

Sht. sv'ceps Man’s woiks away and is as she has been, 

t 

Like Neptune’s cars the royal vessels glide. 

To slightest touch of hand their course tney bend, 

Rut in their monster«breasts 

A rebel spirit rests 

And if Man once offend «■ 

The unknown Laws of Matter, far away 
They’ll fling obedience, and, their power defied, 

’Gainst their own lords will rush, whilst Death laughs at 
the fray q 

What luckless impulse, Iryon, in thyliieart 
Moved thee the fatal signal then to give ? 

Thou for thyself didst sharpen Death’s black dart, 

When most it was thy joy and hope to live , 

For years of noble toil had brought thee to thy prime, 

And Glory’s wreath we saw held towards thee ip the hands 
ofcoiiiing Time. 
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The signal flies, and near—more near— 

Of all those ships the mightiest couple draw, 

Their comrades wafching from afar, with fear 
Their danger saw. 

And each man held his breath—with sudden crash 
1 he monsters, ipasterless, against each other dash 
Then Death o’er the Victoiia held his hand 
And pressed her down into the greedy sea, 

She struggled, saw—not far—►the wished for land. 

And sighing stooped to too strong Destiny 

• • 

CiEsar, when dying, with his gown 
His double agony concealed , * 

Courageous death, in spite of Freedom's frown, 

His fame iirf unous hath flar ever healed , 

And lr 3 'on, in thy piirne 

Robbed of the meed sublime • 

Tliat wairiaT nations to their bravest sons awaid. 

Thy fault, if fault, forgot, * 

We pity will thy lot 

And Honour will this laurel leaf afford. 

That thou with brow serene 
And firm unaltered mien’* 

Seeing so few could ’scape that mortal strife. 

Put from thee, smiling the last chance of life. 

And as thou sankst beneath the ocean swell 
Wast seen to wave thy mates a hero’s bold fate well 
• 

The sjaitled waves are full of drowning men, • 

And as the ship sinks a deep follow forms, 

Drags them to DCsath in swarms, 

Y^^from his grjp a few escape again. 

For even Death some .touch jof pity^feels, 

Or else his fancy leels, .• 

When,"on his festal day, * 

Fate yields so great, so unexpected prey. 

Slower and slower mgve the circlmg waves 
And Ocean sfhooths his face 'Now far beneath 
No struggling form Pate longer braves ^ 

And*so mdeh of ^ung Life is pld^as th' workl in D^ath 

The sad proves turn to land. 

With >Dyous shout and grip of hand 

The eager crowd welcome the rescued home, 

Yet midst their happy cries 

Deep sobs and sighs * , 

Recall how many loved ones sleep with Tryoo ’ neath the; 
j(pam 

• VOL. XCVII] 
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Ye saifors abrave, 

'Neath the blue wave 

Rest calmly ; for our souls 

Care little where our empty bodies He— 

'Neath the green sod, or where eternal Ocean rolls 
His flood, and winds like women weeping cry 

S C H 
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T he period that has elap>ied bince the date of our last sum¬ 
mary has been marked by a rapid succession of events 
of more than ordinary interest, and some of them of far reach¬ 
ing and enduring importance 

Most momentous of,aU, from the standpoint of Indian In¬ 
terests, is probably the great cuirency n form inauguiatcd by 
the Government of India on the 26tlf of June Then there is 
the passing of Mr Gladstone s Home Rule Kill by tlie House 
of Commons, and its rejection,by the Lords, which to the British 
public, no*doubt, appear cvfints of far gre iter moment but the 
true importance of which depends upon Irenes of contingtn- 
cies winch It IS impossible to picchct with any appioich to 
Certainty To many people, agiin, it jnav well seem that, 
whether regard be had to their inner significmce oi to tlie 
impiession they may oe exp^-cted to in ike on Biitisli opinion 
and pblicy, the fierce and protracted riots between Hindus andt 
M ihoinmedans in various pirts of the North-W^-'itcin Piovinces 
and in Bombiy, hive a more important beiring on the future 
welfare of the country than even the recent change m its 
monet iry standard 

Next come a group of events which though, as far as we are 
able to judge they are of secondary importance, would never¬ 
theless be^ enough, by themselves, to stamp the past three 
monihs as more than ordinarily eventful—the consent of the 
Ameer to receive, and*the determination of the Government of 
Indii to»send, apolitical mission to Cibulfor the purpose of 
composing outstanding differences between the two Powers , the 
dispute between France \nd,Siam, and the important conces¬ 
sions whictf the former Power has extorted from the latter fit 
the cannon’s mouth , the serious floods which have devast ited 
Cashmere and various parts of India, including Cachar, the low 
lying^ districts o^Eistern Bengal aiTd portions of the 24 Per- 
guiinahs Sftmewhat lower xgam, perh ips in the scale of un- 
portance,»we have thq,appointmen^of the Opiunj Commission, 
anti the ffirthcr steps taken by the G wernment of Bengal in 
connexion with the Cadastral Survey in B har 

Then tly settlement of the Behring S’a embrogho by the 
arbitrators, in favour of England, has removed an occasion of 
quarrel between her and the United States, which iigight have 
led at any maraent to serious consequences, ^hile the result 
of the French elections, in the complete triumph of tli,c 
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republican party, is as important from a European point of 
view as it IS remarkable 

Compared with any of these events, the appointment of the 
Hemp Drugs Commission scarcely claims attention, except as 
ajt illustration of the facility with which any body of irrespon¬ 
sible agitators, by means of a certain amount of volubility and 
insistence, can persuade the Horae Government to meddle, with¬ 
out a shadow of justification or reason, with the even course 
of Indian administration In the way of personal changes, the 
temporary appointment of Sir Antony M icDonnell to the 
charge of Bengal, has not been without a very sensible influence 
on the course of affairs, while an almost sensational interest 
for some people attaches to the announcement, barely a week 
old at the time of writing, that General Sir Henry Wylie 
Norman, has been appointed to succeed Lord Lansdowne as 
Viceroy 

In the shape of disasters the period under review will 
long remain memorable for one before which, m their effect 
on the imaginations of men, if not in the amount of misery 
caused by them, the calamitous floods to which we have al¬ 
ready referred, pale into insignificance It need hardly be said 
we allude to the sudden loss of the ironclad Victoria, wiih the 
greater part of her officers and crew, through what was appa¬ 
rently an inexplicable olundcr on the part of the Admiral in 
command of the fleet one column of which she was leading at 
the time 

With so much to notice, we sh ill avoid details and dates 
and confine ourselves to general reflections 

As to the Home Rule Bill, we shrink from facing the multi¬ 
tude of ifs of which we should have to dispose before we could 
arrive at a definite conclusion as to the p,obable consequences 
of what at present is only r project of legislation The Bill 
the passage of which through Committee was marked, among 
othei things, by the rejection of almost evciy amendment of 
iiliportance, has been read a thud time in the Commons by a 
majority corresponding closely to the balance of parties in the 
House, and, after a wairn debate, has been thrown out by the 
Lords by a majority of 419 to 41 What wih be the next stej, 
no^man can say Rumour credits Mi Gladstone with the in¬ 
tention jOf Ignoring the obligation to appeal straightway to the 
country, and, instead, of calling an Autumn Session of Parlia¬ 
ment for the purpose of passing a senes of radical reforms 
which he expects will turn in his favour the tide of opinion 111 
the constituencies that is now believed to be running strongly 
against him Whether, after passing these measures, he pur¬ 
poses at one'e dissolving Parliament, or whether he intends first 
tp re-introduce the Bill and give the Lords a second opportu¬ 
nity of rejecting it is probably unknown even to himself 
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For the purposes of prevision the situation cou^d haidly be 
more obscure , but amid all this obscurity, or lather, outside it, 
two things are clear The first is that the passing of the Bdl 
has been a fraud on the constituencies, the*secoiid is that, shosld 
Mr Gladstone adopt the course above indicated, his action will 
be an attempt to perpetrate a further fraud on the constitugj- , 
cies The passing^of the Bill has bepn a fraud on the consti¬ 
tuencies because, when Mr Gladstone was last returned to 
power. It was understood throughout the country, and Mr Glad¬ 
stone knew that it was understood, that, whatever might be the 
details of the Home Rule Bill he would introduce, it would 
provide cither for the exclusion of the Irish members from the 
Imperial Parliament, or* for such 1 reduction of their numbers 
as would make it impossible for thcrt to put undue pressure 
on the Government, or for the limitation of their power of 
voting to matters concerning, Ireland Instead of this, the Bill 
gives Iretand not only a Parliament of her own, with plenaiy 
power of legislation as icgards the management of most of her 
own affairs, bu^ a full measure of representation in the Imperial 
Parliament as well The course of action which Mr Gladstone 
is understood to contemplate, will be an attempt at a further 
fiaud on the constituencies because it will be an appeal to them 
for their votes upon issues unconnected with that which wi 4 l 
have been the real cause of the dissolution, and for the decision 
of which he intends to use his powef if returned 

Our opinion as to what is likely to be the effect of the Home 
Rule Bill, should it become law, is already pretty well known 
to our readers We believe that it will prove disastrous to both 
Ireland and EnglaiKl, not because there is anything essentially 
incompatible with the prosperity of either country in the 
prijiciple*of Home Rule, but beeause we believe that Ireland is 
wholly unfit for Home Rule , because we believe that the men 
who are woi king'for Home Rule, and into whose hands the 
chi^f power will fall under the provisions of the Bill, are mainly 
animated, not by a desirq for the good of either Ireland or 
England, but by a desiib to’promote their own selfish interests , 
and because we believe, further, that they are in a large measure 
hostile to England, and will use their power in the ijish legis¬ 
lative for their Own purposes, to thd detriment of both Ireland 
and Englaifd, and their power in the Imperial Parliament for 
the purpose erf coer^ng the Government into, acquigscing in 
the measures by which they will seek to effect this two fold 
Injury 

But, iniurious in its operation as we believe Vhe Bill will 
prove to both countries, we regard the manner in which it has 
been xairied, as an immeasurably greater calamity than the 
Bill Itself Jt has been carried by means whtch ^re as opposed 
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to the Spirit of the Bntish constitution, and as destructive of 
British liberty, as the scenes which have marked its passage 
tijrough the House of Commons are abhorrent to British habits 
and traditions and ‘dishonouring to the British nation It 
IS a deplorable instance of the irony of fate, ‘hat it was the 
opponents, and not the supporters of Home Rule, who initiated 
t1^\» senes of steps by which this degiadation of Pailiament has 
been rendered possible Yhe veiy weapon which they forged 
to enable them to frustrate the endeavours of the lush members 
to coerce them bv obstruction has been wrested from their 
hands by the lush members and their servile allies, and turned 
against them for the purpose of para])'smg then opposition 
On the 26th June, on the recommendation of Lord Heischell’s 
Committee, the Indian mints were closed to the fiee coinage 
of silver, a Bill sanctioning this action having been passed 
through the Council at Simla, at a single sitting, on that date 
At the same time, it was notified fli.'t rupees would be issued 
from the Mints in exchange for gold com or bullion, at a rate 
corresponding to is 44 sterling for the rupee , 

‘ The action of the Government, though not unexpected 
came, at the last moment, as a surprise no previous warning 
liavmg been given of what was intended, and no information as 
the recommendations of the Committee having reached the 
public in this countrj though there is reason to believe that 
the secret had been betrayed, and a tolerably detailed and 
exaqt account of the conclusions arrived at had actually been 
published in a German newspaper nearly a month before 

One consequence of the suddenness of the Government’s 
action was that a large quantity of silvcf shipped by the ex¬ 
change bapks and some of it actually landed and on its way 
to the Bombay Mint, was shutoout from coinage , and'this silver, 
amounting to nearly two crores of rupees bad ultimately to be 
taken over by the Government Bills and transfeis to,a large 
amount were somewhat unnecessarily sold by the Secretary of 
State on the very day on wlu'ch the Government Notification 
w?s issued, and before the dec’s/on cf the Government was 
known in Calcutta, at rates ranging from is to is 2^4 

As the news of what had been done had the immediate effect of 
sending e’xchange up to over u 44, it was atifiist felt that this 
action had involved the Revenue in heavy loss »Subsf^queni 
eve^)ts, however, make it probable that, though there ipay have 
been sfAme loss, it was‘les’s serious th^i was supposed , for, 
after the market had had time to consider the situation calmly, 
rates fell rapidly, going below is 3^/ and that, though the 
Secretary of State, after selling at if 3 ji 4 , rcfused\o sell for 
several lyeeks in succession „ 

Great dissatisfaction was expressed in Indian , commercial 
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circles, at the Secretary of State's earlier sales, and, M^en, 
on the i6th August, he gave way again and let a Small quan<* 
tity of Bills go at Js the dissatisfaction was turned intp 

inlUignation, and strong«reptesentations wens made to the Goy* 
ernment on the subject by Mr Mackay, as President of the 
Indian Currency Association, and by the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce and others , ^ 

A general impression seems to have prevailed that the action 
of the Government implied that the Secretary of State, whether 
in virtue of an understanding with it, or in fulfilment of an 
evident obligation, would refuse to sell his Bills under ix. , 
and. along with this belief, there appears to have been an 
equally general expectalichi that the result of his adopting this 
attitude would be that the value of tne*rupee would rise at once 
to that figure A study, however, of the statements made in 
Council by Sir Havid Barbour and the Viceroy discloses no 
ground for*this impression ,*w1iile the belief by which it was 
accompanied ignores ceitain tolerably obviou| facts On the one 
hand, neither Sis David Barbour nor the Viceroy said anything 
whatever about the terms on which the Secretary of State would • 
sell his Bills On the other hand, they saiB much which showed 
that they themselves were not at all confident that the value of 
the rupee would at once rise to is It would have been, 
better had they announced definitely what, in the event of its 
not so rising, the Secietary of State intended to do But, 
in the absence of such an announcement, the supposition that 
he would go on borrowing till the limit aimed at was reached-*— 
and he must have done this if he had withheld his Bills—was a 
somewhat violent on^ It may be quesi^ioned whether the Gov¬ 
ernment of India ever expected that he would adopt such a 
courvJ It*may be questioned, to®, whether it would have been 
a wise or proper coursa Had the expectation that the effect of 
adopting It would b^a rapid rise o^ exchange been correct, it 
would, 'no doubt have been a wise cousse But we now know 
that expectation was incorfect^ * 

Owing tef the recent extraefl-dmary importations and coinage 
of silver, ther market at the end of June was positively glutted 
with rupees, and the glut was destined to be further increased 
b*' tHh silver subKsequcntly taken ov^cr fiom the Banks and 
coined* Under these circumstances, it is certain that, if the 
Secretary* of State hqd held out for a price considerably In 
exdess of the market value of the rupee, the market*would 
have underbid him It actually did underbid him for weeks 
together, When he stood out for a much lower limit than ir 
Moreover, even without any glut of rupees, it is pretty^ 
certain that the Secretary of State could not hold out for much 
mbfe than thcb market price, without' creating oonditioas which 
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would attract rupees from other sources The events of the 
last few weel^s, for instance, have disclosed a quite unexpected 
capacity on the part of the country for the absorption of silver 
bujlion I and, as long as holders of ruoees remain willing to 
invest in this, at prices which make it a cheiper means of 
remittance than Council Bills at the Secretary of State’s limit, 
irfe not likely that there will be any considerable demand for 
Bills at that limit 

No doubt, this state of things cannot continue indefinitely 
Sooner or later, unless the balance of trade should fall below 
the qgantity of Bills to be disposed of, the sterling value of 
the lupee must reach the IJ limit No doubt, too, if the 

Secretary of State in the meantime wv.re to supply his wants 
by permanent borrowings, the interval before this limit was 
reached would be correspondingly diminished The questior 
IS simply one between waiting for the natural effect of the 
closing of the mints and, in the meantime, selling Caincil BilU 
from time to time for their market value and incuiring a 
certain liability for Tnterest charges in order to force the rupee 
''up more rapidly by stopping the supply of Council Bills 

The course actually adopted by the Secretary of State is a 
compromise between these two courses Ostensibly he fixes 
his limit at the market r ite But the result, so far, has «hown 
that he has generally fixed it an arbitrary price, somewhere 
between that rate and the is limit 

There seems to be no doubt that the recrudescence of Flindii 
fanaticism which, directly or indirectly, has led to the recent 
serious riots in the district of Azimgarh and other parts of 
the North-West Provinces, and certain parts of Behar, in the 
State of Junagadh in Kathiawar, and in the city of Bombay, 
Is the immediate outcome of an active piopaganda ^et on foot 
by the Cow protection societies that l\ave been established 
throughout the country during the last few years, mainly 
thiough the efforts of professional agitators of questionable 
antecedents and motives But the readiness with whicn the 
l^indu community, who, in rerent times had not b^n given to 
f inaticism, have responded to the incitements, of these men, is 
symptomatic of an important change of temper, and this 
change is probably due to a complex* group ,pf causes Fore¬ 
most among them we arc inclined to place the»new sense of 
po\ver which the unwonted security, and, to a, certam extent 
the favOui, enjoyed by the*Hindoos linger Biitish rule have 
engendered Men whose very religion hid for centuries be^n 
practised «under suttcrance, and whose share m the dignities 
and emoluments of high office had, even under the most en- 
" lightened of the Mussulman rulers of the country, been in 
inverse ptoportion to their numbers as compared with the 
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Mahomcdan population, have found themselves, under Che rule* 
of England, raised to a position, in the one respect, of equality, , 
and, in the other, of marked superiority, to the followers df»the* 
rival faith • • • • • 

It IS but -human nature that, under such ciicumstances, they 
should be elated and seek to improve their opportunity or 
that they should find a suitable occasion for this in the ^de- 
spread prevalence of a practice which is abomination of abomi¬ 
nations to them, and which would never have been tolerated for 
an instant under a Hindoo regime The cry of India for the 
Indians means, natuiallv. for them, India for the Hindoos , and 
It is not surprising that they should overlook the fact that the 
symp ithy which that* cry has evoked from the people of Eng¬ 
land IS conditioned upon a wholly# different interpretation of 
the phrase Along with this feeling a giowing sense of the 
weakness of Jhc Government, due partly to recent administra¬ 
tive chungcs in India aficf partly to the facility with which the 
authoiitics in England can be got to ove|rule its decisions has 
been developed, and the innovating tendency of recent legisla¬ 
ture has, at the same time, given rise to a widespread feeling *of 
irritation and distiust ^ 

It IS not to be wondered at that, under such conditions, a 
litUe spark should create a great blaze, and that disaffected 
men should seize the opportunity to stir up confusion 
The facts all go to show that thtf movement is one of aggres¬ 
sion on the part of the Hindus There is no evidence of the 
Mahomedans anywhere having gone out of their way to wound 
their feelings , and in several cases the riots have arisen out 
of attempts on tl\p part of Hindoos to rescue cattle that were 
being dealt with in the ordinary course of businessyon the mere 
ground'that their ultimate destiny was the shambles Where, 
as in the case of the Bombay riots, Mahomedans have been 
the ^ctual aggreifsors, it was by lyay of reprisals 

As to the quesliion of the attitude of the educated classes 
of the Hindoo commflinity’ towards the movement, while it is 
clear frctri the utterances *of the native press, that, spelling 
generally, they sympathise warmly with its object, there is no 
reason to think that they approve of its methods, sjill less that 
they have taken an/ active part in fomenting disturbances, 
thoygh it«nay not improbably be found that there have been 
noteworthy, exceppons even in the last n^entioned respect 
• Indeed, the disturbances point to c6nclusions so fat^l to their 
political aspirations, that to credit them with any other attitude, 
would be to* attribute to them an almost incredible want of 
ordinaiV foresight On the other hand, it is clear that, whetl^r 
, the educated natives approve or disapprove of the riots, we 
practical Jesson to be drawn from themes the same. In the 
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one,case, it follows that they are morally disqualified for that 
• extended share in the Government of the country which they 
seek* In the other case^ it follows that their influence with the 
mass'of tfieir fellow countrymen is so nffeignificant, that it 
would be dangerous to give it them 
Tl^ most obvious lesson of the riots is the necessity, in the 
interests of order, of preserving a strong Eutopcan element in 
the administration , and another of its lessons depending upon 
considerations into which we cannot here enter, is the necessity 
of the Government setting an example of that tolerance to¬ 
wards all classes of its subjects which it rightly insists on their 
observing towards one another ^ . 

As fai as concerns any hope which the landholders of Behar 
may have entertained, thir the invitation to discuss with the 
Eieutcnant Governor the further arrangements for the C/idastral 
Survey indicated an open mind on hv> pait on the* main ques¬ 
tion at issue, the Conference at Mozufferpur has prfived a 
sign'll disappointment • They were informed at the outset, that 
th^ir opinions were wanted, not on the question wKiether steps 
should be taken to provide for the maintenance and peiiodical 
revision of the Record of Rights, or not, but only on the sub¬ 
sidiary question, whether the work should be done by the 
patVarics, who were to be registered and con vet ted into Govei'n- 
ment servants for the put pose^, oi by a speciil establishment 
of Kanungoes, to be paid for partly by fees and portly by a cess 
Thus driven into a corner the landholders unanimously elected 
the latter alternative , and with the approval of the Govcin- 
ment of India, a Bill is to be brought in to confer the necessary 
powers for carrying out the scheme • 

An atteiniJt, to which however, the Government disavows 
having been in any wiy a pirty *vvas made to represent this an 
implying the assent of the landholdeis to the principle of the 
scheme, an interpretation of then action whicji they promptly 
and publicly lepudiated 'Meetings of both 1 mdholders and 
ryots have since been held to rcnew.Jheii protests against both 
the iS^urvey and the scheme for ihaintaining the Recofd , but 
the Government has the support of the authorities a£ Home, 
and there is very little prospect of its receding fiom its position 
The composition of the Opium Commission, la majority 
the raembers of which consists of men holding pfonounced 
views on opposite*sides of the question, maj* probably be re¬ 
garded as indicative of a desire on the part of the Government * 
to gratify the abolitionists with as little risk as pq,ssible to their 
own fieedom *^of action It is humanly speaking, impossible 
\ the outcome of the enquiry should be a unanimius report, 
and highly probable that its only result will be to emphasise * 
existing diflerei^cesr The question whether India oi England 
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IS to pay the piper has, apparently, not yet been finafly de-* 
cided but, from the latest official announcement on the subject, 
it seems probable that the cost will be divided between .the* 
•two countiies • • • • * 

The selection of Sir Henry Norman for the Viccroyalty 
IS generally more or less strongly condemned, most strongly 
in official circles, and the neaicr to btmla the moie vehemently, 
partly on the gr'ound of Sir Hem y’s age, and partly bcciuse 
he IS known t) have held and believed still to hold, views, 
especially on frontier matters, which m ike the appointment 
an anachronism A wid^spiead ipprchension prevails that th® 
choice augurs an intention on the put of the Home Govern¬ 
ment to put back the’hands of the clock This apprehension 
IS probably unfounded, for Mr Gkidstone li is hilheito shown 
himself fairly ready to accept accomplished ficts At the same 
time there ai;e good giounds for thinking that Sir Henry 
Normani is being sent osit*to put a check on the fuithcr deve¬ 
lopment of the policy which has Ud the accomplishment 
of these facts,^nd this alone is enough to mike his appoint¬ 
ment unpopulir witli the milit iry clique which has, for man^ 
years pist, dominated the policy of tlic Govcimnent in such 
m liters Yet more widely distasteful to the official mind is pro 
bably the piospect that Sir Henry Noiman, having the advan¬ 
tage of most of Ins cntouiage as rcgirds knowledge of Indian 
affurs, will be less disposed than •most Viceroys to lean on 
them for advice 

If this were all, wc should be inclined to side with the not 
inconsiderable minority who look forward to the coming 
change with a sensg of relief We cannot help feeling, however, 
that tliere «s something behind, contingent it may be, upon 
events still in the womb of the futiiic, to cxplun a choice 
which, if only on the ground of age, is cxtraoidinary, beyond 
precec^ent, that flie appointment^ in short, conceals a purpose 
which has nothing to do with fronties policy, 01 peiinps, with 
anything with which it'is associated in the public mind , and 
feeling this, without knowing what the purpose is, we prefer 
to reserve our verdict 

The United States House of Representatives have passed a 
BilUfor the un«onditioftaI repeal of the Sherman Act, but 
opiniqn on the subject in the Senate is understood to be yery 
equally j[li\idcid, and attempf will piobably |j»e made to sub¬ 
stitute a Bill which will, 111 somS nVLasure, protect thi interest 
of silver Should that be the case, the result will probably be 
a prolonged dedUlock • 

As to^'the Franco Siamese affair, while little or no harijj^ 
has probably yet been done to British interests, France has 
reached a point, and disclosed her hand tpo ap extent which 
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make h essential that England should have a clear understand* 
in|f with her as to the limits beyond which any further 
advance on her part will be treated as an act of hostility 

Prepaft.tions on tlfe Ameer's side foi*the safe conduct and* 
reception of the Mission to Kabul are in active progress, and 
the announcement of their completion is daily expected In 
theHneantime it is understgod that communications from the 
Ameer to the Government of India continue to be of the 
most friendly description , and this, together with the personal¬ 
ity of Sir Mortimer Durand, and the certainty that under 
existing circumstances, the demands of the Government of 
India will be of the most moderate character, justify the hope 
that the Mission will lesult in a marice’d improvement in the 
relations between the two eountrics 

The result of the , elections in France will be greatly to 
strengthen the Government and to improve its diplomatic posi- 
t on in Europe in a corresponding degree , but whether^t makes 
rather for peace or fqj trouble between the nations, is doubtful 

Se^temder 11, iSg$ 
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Report on tJie Admimstratton of the Andaman and Rtcohar 
Islands and the Penal Settiement of Port Blatr for 1891 92 

C OL HORSFORD, dforetime a terror to Oudh budmashes 
and refiactory Sergeants' wives as Cantonment Magis¬ 
trate of Lucknow, submits this Report, although Colonel 
Cadell, V C, helii the appointment of Chief Commissioner 
and Superintendent throughout the twelve months reported 
on The most notable event during this time was the dis¬ 
astrous cyclorve of the 2nd JNovember 1891, but theie is but 
incidenttil reference to it fti the Blue Book before us, which ad¬ 


vises that a separate report on the subject has been sent to 
the Governmont of India ^ 

The number of persons implicated in ciiminal cases in 
which free labourers were concerned was only 5 5 against 64 
in the previous year the number ot convict cases tried 
judicially fell from 31 to 15, and the number of convicts imi:iti- 
cated in them from 41 to iS Five cases of muidcr and 
2 cases of attempt at murder b^ convicts, were biouglit to 
trial, against 8 cases of the former, and 4 of the latter, in 
the previous year There was also one case in which ^ Car 
Nicobarese were tried during the year under Sections 304 and 
118 Four men wpre sentenced to death against 9 in the pre¬ 
ceding year There were 3 appeals from convicted'parties and 
I |)y tilt? Public Prosecutor Of these, 3 were rejected and 1 
re tried, resulting iii the conviction of the accused acquitted 
by tl^p Lower Courts . 

T'he daily average number of convicts throughout the year 
was 11,459 against efunng the pievious year, and the 

number «it the closp 5 f the year was 11,356 against 11^738 
at its commencement Eight hundred and thirty seven were 
received from India and Burma against 901 during the previous 
yeaPr • " 

At the cAose of the year th§re were 8,846, or 7090 percent 
life couvicts,*and 2,yo, or 22 10 per cent, tern} convicts 
• The estimated value of jail mahufacturcs was Rs 3,28,527 
against Rs 3,7^,901 last year The weaving of the cotton clothing 
by the females and the woollen clothing at Vipdt by invalids 
continues Although the effort to dispense with the servicrg^ 
«f the female prisoners at sooji sifting was not successful, the 
manufacture of bread from flour instead df sjpoji will, when 
undertaken, set free the women, whose employment outfude 
the female jail was disapproved of by the Commission. 
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f Ifhe attempt made m the Northern District to teach con- 
*vicR* the Rom^n, to be used in place of the Urdu character was 
not luccessful for want of competent teacli6rs 

Habituals are now located at Vipei and worked separately, 
and jt IS arranged to keep new arrivals on Viper, Chatham, 
Ross*, and other healthy stations for a year The re-organisation 
of the staff of convict officials has been effected, and a mark 
system devised to take the place of money gratuities to certain 
classes of convicts Convict remittances to India have been 
stopped in the case of labouring convicts and restricted in the 
case of self supporters 

The number of offences committed during the year was 
2,655, against 2,459 duringfthe previous year, and their ratio to 
strength 26 16, against 2085 per cent The ratio, although 
comparing favourably with those ofi Indian jails, ij 2 31 in excess 
of that of last year The greater number of offences are, how¬ 
ever, of a petty nature, connected with order and discipline and 
idleness at work The corporal punishments have also in¬ 
creased Five hundred ''nd fifty five floggings were awarded 
during the year, a ratio of 5 21 to strength, against a ratio 
of 3 39 last year The Burman convicts only numbered 
1120 of average strength, and yet 22 88 per cent of ‘the 
whippings were received bv them There were 87 escapes, 
against 86 during the previous yeai, 68 re-ciptures were effected, 
leaving 19 at large, and of these 2 were re taken , 58 of the 
convilts who escaped were transported for dacoity, house¬ 
breaking, and theft 

There were 2,925 self supporters at the -end of the year-r- 
2,412 males and 513 females , a decrease of 72 men and $2 
women having taken place during the year « 

The number of marrnges sanctioned during the year was 
the same as last year, 37 , 6 female teim co^'victs transpqrted 
for seven years and upwards, who, according to the lecent ^ail¬ 
ing of Government, may be perm tted to many locally under 
the same conditions as female lifc-convicts, were received in the 
Settlement duting the convict dcpoitation season of 1891-92 
There has been an incieas’c of 33/I acres of land cleared, 
and, despite the cyclone, an increase of revenue under total 
colle''tions of Rs 3,167 , Rs 1,933 of this amount is, howevei, due 
to the birds' nest and trepang Midustries, warked by the Anda¬ 
manese The desire of a Chinaman to take up the lease 01 
these farms has not been acceded to^ experieire in the past 
deciding us to retain possession of the same, and work *^heiii 
ft'-ough the aborigines under Settlement supervision 

According to the accounts received, the total receipts ano 
expenditure, as compared with those of the preceding year, 
were— 
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Receipts 

Expenditure 

• 

1890 91 

Rs 

, • 4 , 83,153 

I2,ts7,3c8 

1891 93 
Rs • 
•6,09 
13,66,944 


Net cost 8,04,155 

7,57,8^5 

A net decrease of • 

Rs 46,*680 


The Forest Department figures show a net inciease of reve¬ 
nue of Rs 64,157 

There has also been increased revenue under the following 
heads Land Rent," “ Jail Manufacture,"“ Hire of Convicts," 
Sales of Stores," Tea Garden Receipts,” and other sources 
The expenditure has been greater under “ Public Works De¬ 
partment," " Marine Department,” and “ Commissariat supplies * 
owing to tl^e cyclone and other causes On the whole the 
net coat per convict is less than last year by Rs 1-15-10, due 
to the realisations on the sale of twe^ cargoes of timber in 
London , 

No cattle were imported durii g the year The aniin*&ls 
required for slaughter and draught*purposes were principally 
purchased locally or taken from the farm cattle The deaths, 
e}q;lusive of those caused by the cyclone are 7 head of slaughter 
cattle and 33 calves There was no mortality among the bulls 
and draught cattle during the year* Of the five consignments 
of sheep received, one batch, consisting of 399 sheep, received 
on the 8th June was bad, the average weight of each animal 
being 4941b against S241b, the average weight for the year 
Excluding deaths^from the effects of the cyclone, the casualties 
numbered 14 sheep and 18 lambs, against 50 of the fermer and 15 
of the Idtter last year Under instructions from the Government 
of India, portable eogines, Nos i and 2, are to be sold at Calcutta, 
bein^ replaced b; a new engine,and boiler similar to No 4, 
for#which an irfdcnt on the Seceretary of State has been sub¬ 
mitted The boiler of No 3‘engine was renewed and erected 
on the st^e of No 2 but has £carccly been used It is in ^ood 
conditiODb No 4 engine and boiler have given every satis¬ 
faction This machinery alone is quite able to tqrn out the 
whole of the fi^ur, etc , required tci* be ground The ice-ma- 
chine, wlych has now been at work for five years, is said^to be 
worn qut, aqd a constant sourlie of trouble to, the Mechanical 
.Engineer to keep in working order * It will, however* probably 
last a couple of years longer When replaced, a different class 
of machine shbuld be got * 

Agrt$ulture-^OvL the northern District 57 acres of j-is 
plaimed mangrove swamps, 286f acres of virgin forest (141$ 
acres by labouring convicts and 145 J by self^upporters), and 
a6 acres 01 secondary jungle were, cleared during the )(^ar , 
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and^ on the Southern District 2 acres of virgin forest, 3J acres 
,of and 5 acres of secondary jyngle 37»447 • 

trenches of various widths and depths were dug }n reclaimed 
swamps 

Tie tea garden at Navy Bay continues to be managed 
satisfactorily by Mr A J ‘King, who also supervises the work 
of the Assistant Manager of the Goplakabang estate Ihe out¬ 
turn of the former garden, which covers an area of 390^ acres, 
was 69,961 lb against 634001b during the previous yeai The 
cash receipts amounted to Rs 31,050, almost identical with last 
year’s receipts , and the cash expenditure to Rs 8,790, leaving a 
cash profit of Rs 22,260 , an^^ after deducting the estimated value 
of labour and local materials, there still remains a surplus of 
Rs 4,505 

The “ thread blight ” that attacl<ftd,the Goplak&bang^garden 
has been nearly eradicated The garden like that at Navy Bay 
suffered from the sevdlity of the cyclone The c^uantity of tea 
inanufactuied was 49,1941b, against 24,iooib last year The cash 
receipts amounted to Rs 17,935, the cash expenditure to 
3,538,givingacash piofit ofRs 14,397 The estimated value 
of ^convict laboui, etc , was Rs 9,950, so there remains this year 
a net profit of Rs 4,447 

As to forests, the totaj credits this year amounted to 
Rs 2,72,338 against Rs 1,58 325 last year , the total debits to 
Rs 1,79,908 against Rs 1,30,052, and the surplus to Rs 92,430 
against Rs 28,273 an inciease oM^s 64,157 If to the year’s 
suiplus IS added the net incicase in the value of stock, the grand 
total becomes Rs 1,10493 As remarked, hbwever, in previous 
reports, the accounts of one year <Jo not present a fair index of the 
working of the Department during that year, as the value of t^ie 
timber exported during the year is not realised in that year 

There were larger sales frbm the London' depot this * vear 
than in any previous yeai* it beii g the firbt year in which two 
caigpes were sold in this market ^ One thousand five^ hundred 
and thiity tons, consisting chiefly of padouk squares apd planks, 
realised £7 16 per ton, all round rate The average rate per ton 
for the aggregate of timber and dunnage board was better than 
in the previous year 

The prices realised in Calcutta, except for padouk squares, 
were not satisfactory, 81 tops realising Rs ^¥,549 or Rs ^6 per 
ton In Madras padouk squares and round logs realised Rs 41 
per ton, and ^selected pyfnea squares Rs 47 per ion 

The tramway was extended a mile during the y^'ar and 
/,oir covers a length of 24 miles The material for the exten¬ 
sion cost Rs 7,568 ^ The saving due to the use of the line rs es¬ 
timated at Rs 6,149 Two additional miles of tr^biway are 
necessary to extract the timbe^ from the girdled areas of the 
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present and past years, and proposals to this end'have alieatfy 
been submitted to Government , 

• As to Education^ tlje European and Ewrisian school is quite 
distinct fiom tlie ordinaiy Settlement schools It icccives 
a grant in-aid of Rs 600 out of the Rs 3 000 allow cd foi this pnr 
pose by Government The school Rls ic ilised Rs \22 <fhe 
a\erage attendance was 5 boys ind 74 gnls The school-mis 
tiess lesigncd because her salary vv is not ncicised ind the 
school was temporaiily closed 1 ist Much It Ins since been 
rc opened In the Settlement school the number of boys.on the 
lollsof the schools wms 217, igunst 207 hst ycai, md that of 
gills 72, ag unst 81 , the • ivcngc d lily attend iijce of boys 195 
against 193, and of giils 6$ igunst 74 Ihcic wcic 9 boys 111 
the Abcidccn school Mcnsurition cl iss, and 13 in tne I n jlish 
school, at th if station Ihc indiistriil scIk ol is fivoui ibly 
rcpoitcdtin ind, as it is an* institution tint is likely to do 
goo I in the Settlement, it should oe ^encouiagcd in every 
waj , 

The schools Invc a gnnt in lul ofRs '*400 Ihe school 
fees and C(-ss amounted to Rs 2 (>50 ind Ks 222 lapsed to 
Government aftei all c'cpenscs weie pud 

rUe sick late among the convicts was 59 % per mile against 
58 5 dining the picetdmg year, ind the death rite 34 4 agiinst 
333 Ihc tot il numbci of deaths % IS 485 ag unst 422 ot the 
picvious ycai Eighty six dcaMis occuiicd out of hospital 
Of the de iths 111 lu s[)ital, 60 pei miile were ripoitcdto be 
due ducctly 01 indiiectly to tlic cyclone The sick and death 
lutes aic higher thi'^>eai thin list 

Twenty- I \ lunaways were re capluicd by Andamanese, 
one^of tliCn numbir, udio, with lavo othcis, was in iking iwiy 
on a raft was killed whilst in the act of resisting re cap¬ 
ture , ^ 

T|f <5 Andaman Orphanage was siicccssfully mamged by 
Ml Solomon, C itcchist iliidci tlie supervision of the Reverend 
D G Lath im Brown, \v*ho reft-'the Settlement shortly before 
the close of the ye u 

Seven visits were paid to the Nicobars during thc^ycar It 
was Ascertained t*iat a cyclone visited-the islands on 23id Maich 
1892, .the ftist that wc hive a rccoid of doing coiisidcrijblo 
damage *11 Nancowry ,Camorta, Trmkat, and Kaljhal, the central 
grt5up of the islands No loss of life is reported to have 
occuried The only vessel exposed tp its violence was a 
Chinese junk at anchor off the north coast of Canfbrta She 
w^as wreclfed, but hei ciew of 28 Chinamen escaped « 

' C 
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Report on Municipal Taxation and Expenditure in the North- 
Western Provinces^ and Oudh during the year ending ^ist 
Maic/t 18^2 *• • • 

Q F the 103 municipahties in the N W P and Oudh seven 
have a population of over 100,000, 10 of bet\Neen 
50,000 and 100,000, and ^8 of between ictooo and 50,000 
Ihe total population acrording to the revised figuies of the 
census of 1891 vvis 3,270160 Tie number of registered 
electors in the various municipalities was 55052 As the 
popul iCion of the municipalities in which the elective system 
was in foicc was 3,174051, tiie percent^Q of legisteied electors 
to population was i 7 as against 2 13 in the pievious year 
'Jhe elective system has*not been extended to the six muni¬ 
cipalities which were without it in the previous year 

Elections were held in 65 raumcipilities during the year. 
Of the persons entitled to vote in the vatious wards where 
elections took place* an average number of 267 all round 
actually voted as against 312 per cent in the ffreccding year 
The municipalities in w 4 nch the largest number of votes were 
iccordcd were— 

Mainpuii, where 86 9 per cent of electors voted 
• DInmpur „ 82 2 „ „ • 

tatehpiir , 94 4 , 

On the other hand tht public interest in the elections ap 
pears to have been slight in-— 


Jalesar, 

where 

7 9 per cent 

of electors voted 

M ni Kitnipur 

V 

IS 2 

if 

1 } 

Mi.crut 

ft 

16 I 

if 

If 

Ninpara 

ft 

18 2 

fb 


Bulandslnhr 


24 I 

ff 



The same six towns as last year have an ex officio Chau man 
of the Boaid in the person of the District Magistrate 

In all the other municipahtiea to which Act XV of i88j 
applies, the Municipal Boards elect their own Chairm ui under 
the provisions of section 18 , but as a matter of fact the follow¬ 
ing SIX municipalities alone have elected non offi-ial chair¬ 
men — 


Bilsi I Bhinga 

F dehpur 4 j Mvih imdi 

N mpira I Fj/abad 

The following boards held th® largest number of meetings 
during the > ear — , * 


Allahabad 

K isganj 

Cawnpore 

Hapur 

Nairn 1^41 

Shahabad 

Cbkndausi 


*• 


A 


• • 


Tc/al number of 
meet n^s 
49 

36 

•• 34 

34 

33 

. 30 
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But says Mi Holderness, as Sir Charles Elliot* says apropos 
of Bengal Municipalities this comparison (Joes not imply that ‘ 
these boards were ncc«'.saiily the most attentive to llietr duties 
A number of ■boards, of which Benares and Fyzabad aie per¬ 
haps the best examples work by means of sep irate com¬ 
mittees for the diffcient dep irtmcnts,of idministratiun ^ 

Ihe Noith Western Provinces and Oiidh Water Woiks Act 
1 of 1891, was extended to the Allahabad, Agra, and Cawnpore 
Municipalities , and rubs w'ere sanctioned under sections 36 
and 37 for the / llahabad Municipality 

The total income amounted to Rs 58,07 837 against 
Rs 47,76959 pVevious year, showing an increase of 

Rs 10 30,878 Including the opcniitg balance, the total assets 
were Rs 6370,179 


• • 

Munwipil rates md taxes* 23,97,124 

Realiz itioiis unoer special Acts 75,827 

Revenue deiived from municipal property “lind powers 

apart fiorrP taxation 5,65,556. 

Grants and contributions (for general a^d special pur¬ 
poses) „ 10,99075 

Miscellaneous 42 936 

j^oans and other extraordinary items 16 27,31^ 


, Total 58,07,837 


The principal form of taxation was octroi, which was in 
force in 82 municipalities Ihc other systems of taxation 
were as followb 


Tax on 'unises anS lands in 

„ • auim ils and \ chicles in ^ 

• , professions and trades in 

Tolls on roads and*feriies in 
Wjiter rate in , 

^onservancy (inctuding scavengenng aryi latrine rate) 

Tax 01^ servants m , • « 

Stall tax in t,i 

Sue tax in ••• 

lax according tocircumstanoes ard property in 
*5116 total groiss inconle octioi wa« Rs 26,75 9if>, 
pare4 with»Rs 24 31,773 of the preceding year 


Rtumetpahttes 

21 

14 

23 

5 
1 


3 

I 

1 

1 

10 

as 


com- 


The .total .net in 
sigainst Rs 23 14,12 


was Rs 2397 124 
Tlie 


ome frotft taxation 

of the ptevfoiis year Tl*e inciflcnce of 
taxation per aead of population within^ municipal limits was 
thus eleven annas and eight pies, as compared with^the eleven 
annas aifd four pies in 1890 91 It was highest in the mum^i 
pahty of Nairn Tal, where it fell under the exceptional circum¬ 
stances of % hill station at the rate of Rs 4«5 S^per head, and 
lowest in Bhinga, where it was one c^nna and nine pies oiily^ 
The results of the year's adi&inistration are pronounced good 
OQ the iVhole. . * 
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Memoirs of my Indian Career By SiR Georgc Campbei L 
MP KCSi,DCL Edited L\ Sir Charles E Bernard 
Vo’i I and 11 London Macmillan and Co and New 
York, 1893 


W E happened not long ago on an extremely laudatory, 
Exeter Hall excogitated biography of Jarnts Haiining- 
ton, first Bishop of Eastciii EquatomU Africa* It isi recalled 
to mind by Sir George Campbell's “ Memoirs of my Indian 
Careei " Both jmen were, in the mam, self-educated, both of 
them masterful, and uhat pco*p!e without opinions of their own 
stigmatisd as opinionated , both were thicjf skinned, and, like 
the aphoristic bpys who threw stones at frogs, deficient in un¬ 
derstanding that whit was fun for them might be death to* 
more senntive organisations , both had a mission to which then 
lives were devoted , one cnduied martyrdom in the flesh, the 
other 4n the spirit, and because of uncompiehcnding deprecia-* 
tion, detraction, and obstructivencss There the parallel ends 
Reading between the indulgent lines < 5 f a friend!)^ memoir one 
cannot help seeing that the fundamental elements of Bishop 
Hannington's mental and moral outcomes were foundationed 
on no small amount of peisonal van ty, a quality from which 
George Cimpbell’s yiner self was entirely free A pleasant 
characteristic of his memoirs is their abandon their repudiation 
of v^nishdk, their se*f evident, caiKlid reality Stories that tell 
against himself are re- 4 old without any false shame , errors of 
judgment arc acknowledged and Regretted, or more Scottico 
arguej^k around there is nowhere sign os token of approach to, 
or wish for, sLiring over di concealment To be able to say 
that of an autobiography *ib t6 b» able to sav a good deal in 
accord with the doctrinaire assumptions of the Exeter Hall 
School, James Hannington’s •nanowness commands ^admira¬ 
tion •the reward ftccorded* to George Campbell's good works, 
catholiqal breadth of view, and work-a day altruism was —i^e- 
tiaction a^id abuse, savg at the hands of an unpi;,ejudiced few, 
wiWing, as well as able, to distinguish Taetween facts an 3 their 
vc.>tments, to recognise actuality as something distinct and 

difiCerenJ; from a roobakaree, and not necessarily heretfeal when 

—.. — -- —.. 

® James Hannington, DD, FLS, F R G S , First Bishop of East* 
ernlEquatoridl Africa A History of his Life and Vlfprk i84y 1885 By 
E C Dawson, M A , Oxon London Seeley & Co, 40,4^ and 48, Essex 
Street, Strand • • 
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'endued wiHi a rasping voice and unconcealed contempt for 
jnere tradition In this connection it will not be out of place 
rennark that, tlT«ugh Sii Geoige Cajnpbell was unpopulaifin 
Bengal he had, in all the varied course of his previous career, in 
no wise been considered, either demi officially, or by the public, 
dkhei a killjoy, or a too precipitate radical (except perhaps by 
Sir Charles Wingfield)* As a matter of* fact, the stagnation, 
and worse, of a long continued course of privileged secietaiiat 
buieaucracy was the active cause of the refornaing Lieutenant- 
Governor’s unpopularity with the Seiviccs Be that as it may, 
the administrative gospel inculcated by Sir Geoige Campbell, 
scorned and rejected though it was wi his own day, and by the 
men of his own geneiatigm, is now twenty yeais afteiwaids a 
very genet illy accepted one Faithful and ippicciative friend 
of the dead man Sii Charles Bernaid, has done what little 
editing the memoirs stood in nCcd of, and is enti|lcd to the 
thanks of the reading public for his rcliccnrc and unobtrusive 
ness In a half page of preface to the memoirs he tells us — 

They are publi'^hed as he Ic't them, the old spelling of Indian names 
being retained 1 helnemoirs givt, some idea of Campbell’s diligence, 
his thirst for information, his gnsp of gieit iffurs, his nnny sidedness, 
his steadfast adherence to principle, his s>mpathy with the oppressed 
^ and afflicted, his honesty of purpose, and his untiring energy His 
reforming zeal on occisions raised opponents, who aflerwaids recog 
nised that Campbells ifleasures were gciieially sound and beneficnl 
He left a peimanent mark for good on the administration of Bengal, 

, the Central Provinces, Oiide and part of the Punjab 

But the memoirs do not fully bring out the w irmtli of heart, the 
tinselhsh kindness, and the thoughtfulness for others which endeared 
George Campbell to those who knew him bc$( dunng bis Indian career 

IS an cvcil isting axiom Being Scotch, Sir 
George Campbell, his rampalit radicalism, lus vaunt' of cosmo¬ 
politanism notwithstanding, was proud* of the pride and an¬ 
cientry of Ill's gcneilogica’ tree, and he i§ caicful in the fiist 
chapter of his memoirs»'to inf(;im all and sundry that hiis family 
owed descent to Donald Campbell, Abbot of Coiipar Angus, 
s*on of the Aigyll who fell at Flotlden , careful als6 to explain 
that Donald had been a soldier and a inairied man with a 
family befoie it suited his canny* Scot views before, in the fit¬ 
ness of things mcdiTEval he dropped into the family “ IWing,” 
p«-tty much. It would seem aj the younger sons ^of pnatestant 
pation*s to rnglisU livings do now *Donald “managed to 
feather his nest’’and left comfoitable estitcs to each of‘his 
sevcial SOU'S, from one of whom Sir Gjsoige dcscendea 
The reaefer de'sirous of a paiticular histoiy of the family and 
its foituncs IS referied to the well-known life of the ^Chancellor 
Lord Canapbell, author of the Lives of the Lotd Chancellors:' of 
England lie ^as Sir George s uncle At tha early age of 
eight he was sent to the Edinburgh New Academy, got two 
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years of propria qu(s martbns there, and then tliree years mpre • 
of gerund giinding at St Andrews—wa%te of time, he sepms 
\o hive thought * 

There was a gleam of another state of things when I came to 
mathematics propei, to ruclid, at the age of twelve Then I sucj^nly 
found that without an^ effnt I was eisil^ head ol a class of some fifty 
bojs The fict Ts, th it any powers that 1 have, are of a ratiocinative 
charicter At the end of a yeir I had triumphintlv miste ed the 
SIX bool s of Euclid, ihout,!! I don t think my mathennticil edutaiion 
evti went veij much fniiher However the ralioeinative character of 
mv initid h klwn'> stood me in good stead, or in bad as the case may 
be I think I hive alwiis been prone to fixed and logical principles 
of action Ihit, on the* other hand, I have perhaps bten too much 
given to mdeuendt-nt vifcws too littL i^it to follow the current tide of 
opinion Tint has not alwiys been to iny advullage, even if 1 may 
sometimes think that inv opini ms wi ic only i little in advance of most 
of the woild,aiiid wcie ii„ht, ijiou^h pieinalurc 

It suifJiiscs Us to 1C id that fifty years ago, m the secondary 
schools of Scotland, icliL,ion wisvcij httlc*taught lo the best 
of my iccoilcctrbn, says oui autobiogiaphi r “ it was not t lUght at 
the kdinbuigh Academj at dl At •St Aiidicws wc had a 
weekly dose of tlu- Shoitcr Catcciiisin just enough to make me 
hate It—i hatred which I have maintained through life *’ Fi\5p 
year? spent between Fdinburgh md St Andioias made up the 
sum of his “ regular” cducition “«1 don’t think I knew more 
Latin and Mathematics when I left the University at fifteen 
than when I went there ” Deprivation of * rcgulai ” ediica- 
tion in yoiitli and concomitant ciamps and closures on the 
thinking faculties has proved a blessing to not i few of our 
most capable Angto Indian adininistratois—H istni^fs, Clive, 
Elphinstoyc, Napier, by way of yistance Now a-d lys we get 
higWy charged educational retorts of the Lord Rcay and 
Mountstuait Duff altTtude Does then conduct of affuis war¬ 
rant as»uiiiption tlvi the mere mathincry of education is, for 
the r^f^nufacturc of men able t» govern other men, palpably 
superior to the strcngtl^ of .will and the compelling powcr«of 
thoughtful Common sense, with which a g lod many men, not 
erudite in the schools, are endued Eiudition would not have 
been of much use to Hercules m the,Augean stibles 'Ihcre 
a e a*good many*Auga-an stables in India still in soic need of 
cleansing,—and intimate acquafntance with Sanskrit roots*or 
the intncJticies 5 f the differential cmlcvilus, won’t afford much 
heTp to the man who would like to do what he can towards 
their cleansing and disestablishment Bift this is a ikgiession 
In vKJW^of Sir Fitzjames Stephen’s lately icpublislied Uorqs 
Sabbatic(3, not a bad way of recovering our subject mattei w ill 
be"a citation of that part of Sir George Campbell’s afiologia for 
his education&l shortcomings, in which he tells that he had 
none of the dislike for Paley that he* felt towards the Shorter 
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Critechism “ On the contrary, I have an affection for Paley to 
tlfis day^ and thoug?i he has now gone out of fashion, I have 
11 i\ heaid that aiiytriing better has b( 5 en found to put in hfs 
place I need hardly say that'my preference for Paley to the 
Sl^it r Catechism does not involve any liking foi Angl can 
firms, on the contriry I have always infinji-ely preferred the 
Presbytenan system of my fathcis to the Episcopal Sacerdo¬ 
talism of the Anglic ms” Immediately following this piofession 
of faith IS a ch iracteristic utterance for which we must find a 
place ‘ Ihe examination foi llailcybuiy was then not compe¬ 
titive butquilifymg and qualifying examinations seldom keep 
many out, yet I went up with some trembling, and was very 
agrceabl) surptiscd to finfl that I had gicatly distinguidied my 
self, and was much complimented by the examiners ” At 
Ilaileybury hi** ‘ principa' subje^iti ’’ were Poktical Economy 
and Law ‘’Political Economy had not then been sent to Sa¬ 
turn, and I really think Jones taught it in a very sensible way 
•I nevei was i iigid disciple, but I do tiace iti my letters for 
the next two or thrce«years, little priggish economical state¬ 
ments which I would not ventuieupon in these diy^ ” It will 
be reraembeied that in 1B73, he, being then Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal, wanted to lay an embargo on the export eff rice, 
but was ovciruled by ^.ord Northbiook In after years he 
often thought ovei the situation, but could never reconcile his 
intellect and Lord Northbiook's decision 
§11 George Campbell argues thus — 

I still incline to the belief thu millions of money were sacrificed 
to an idei, and great efforts tikI labour were endered necessarj, when 
a ve y simple order prohibiting exports would have done almost all 
that was required by a self acting piocess The position or the Govern 
tnent of India seems to me to h ive been spmewhit illogical. I can 
undeistand non mtcrfeience with tiade , but in tliia case the enornioua 
Government imports amounled to an artificn' inteiference ith trade 
quite as great as the prohibition of exports If the Governmaat were 
willing to run the risk of supplying work only and trusting to private 
efforts for food, no doubt Behar ana North Bengal werr' by no means 
so isolated as Oiissi Private imports would, so iner or ’ater, have been 
drawn in, and I think that prices would piobably never have reached 
the extreme point that they did* in Orissa, nor would famine (though 
on a larger scale) have been so acute But ine effect of the kn''wn 
det^tmiiiation of Goveinment laigely to import vfse to pieventan 
immediate extieme rise of prices, and the deflertion of thetrideof 
Lower Bengal, consequ°‘ntiy for some moAths the export of rice fiom 
Bengal went on in its accustomed channels 1 he strange speclacle 
wis seen of fleets of ships taking nee out from the Hooghly and pass¬ 
ing other ships bringing rice in , often, no doubt, the same ship brought 
one cargo in and took another away Inisinuch as the* export took 
place m the earlier m mths of the jear, while the Government imports 
were (Considerably delayed the means of carnage up country were not 
utilised iinthe earlier months, and an excessive strain was thrown upon 
them at a later and much l^ss favourable season, involving an enor 
tnous expense 
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The Sepoy Mutiny bulks largely in these Memoirs* Sir 
George was on leave at the time at Simla • md as un2 
apprehensive as all the rest of the Anglu-lndian world of tivi 
impending whirlwind •!!< thinks we hare bien unlwrky jii 
legard to a history of the events of the tune Hcchirges 
Kaye with ovtrpainting his colours, making his heroes too 
heroic, his panics and atrocities possibly somewhat ovei-seiurri- 
tioml , and crucially, “as regards his politicil views, I do 
not think him at ill reliable," ina'^miich as he does not deduce 
his opinions fioin facts but seck'i to m ikc tho^e ficts fit m 
with pieconccivcd opinions Sir Geoigc, the out of office man 
at the time, unattached, and with no responsibilities other than 
those pet taming to a pro ttvi Tunes wai cimcspondcnt deemed 
himself a much more competent criti*,, with reason on his side 
possibly It seems to us that Kaye was at i disadvantage, 
although we cajinot altogethci hold with the dietum, that he 
eonstiuctoti out of his innei'»cduscioiisness m el ib»>i itc political 
foundation foi the Mutiny We do agre^ with Sn Gcoige in 
thinking Colonel Malleson’s report much less reliable , and it is 
tcxtiially evident th it he, ‘ professing to^write i continuation of* 
Ka) e‘s history, thinks It ncci ssiry to rc-wiitc as he says, the 
third volume , but in reality he ic wiitcs both the second and 
third •munly it appcirs for the purpose of contiadicting Kaya 
and levcrsing his judgments—setting up as heioes those whom 
Kaye h is condi mntd ind pulling dovfn those whom Kaye has 
piaised *' Criticism going more to the pith of Colonel Malle 
son’s literary work mote applicable to ill of it, wc have newer 
come across Love of pai idox ind contiariety is his besetting 
sin • 

As regirdb Knjes political theories of the rmse of tbe Mutiny, 

I will om> say th tt there IS not on# little of evidf ure in snpiioit of 
tfiem , they are onlij, opinions—whit one tn ly call “ pio js opiiuons ” 
And wh u IS more important is, that none of the n ults wliith legi 
timd*ely ou,jbt to Jiave followed the Vohtie il circunist ices which he 
depicts did follow I he ill used n^ftive pisnres, who oii,»ht to have 
lost all filth in us lemanied in the mam faithful, or at worst tempo 
rised, anr^so plijed our {jfemc** I® our own territories, Oude exceptti^, 
there was no constdeiable civil rebellion at dl When oui power 
was swept aw ly for a time a few isolated people set up on their own 
account, but there was ijowh^re anvihing like general w popular 
rAellion—at mott there was only anarch^, some plunder by predatory 
tribes and* individuals, and a good many cases of land holders, who 
had been expropriated by the d^vil courts, taking lluir o^n ifeJin 
As the*first civil officeiP who returned »o ilje territories winch we had 
lost, I am in the best position to say that we then encountered no 
opposition whatever, and going back among *the people resumed our 
intefcburse with them exactly as if nothing had happened • 

Sir Geotge pertinently reminds forgetful critics that it wa« 
not till after the failure of the first relief of Luckoow under 
H^veloQk and Outram had become appareiTt, and still more 
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after 'Sir Coliii Campbell's first capture of the city and sub¬ 
sequent retreut and abandonment, that the Talookdars as a 
bqdy went into full rebellion 

, Further, the Mub>y was not in its inception altogether i swift of 
sudden event—in some sense it had been long prepa-ing I do not 
chim to be wiser than other people, but as I am writing of my own 
recollections, I may quote what I said in my volume, India as it may 
\e^ published in 1853 pag,e 349 “ It is impossible to attach too great 

importmce to the subject of Sepoy mutinies Shall I venture to say 
that the greit rombimtions which occurred a few years ago were 
compromised rather than quelled The system and discipline under 
which such things may any day occur must be anxiously looked to 
Most serious mutinies h ive occurred in the early days of our armj, 
but they were open and local outbreaks, and were quelled with a 
strong hand General, silent, deep combfnations, involving concession 
and comoromise, are niucl||more serious ” “ Something then, I said, 
“ must be wanting in our system ' And after discussing the causes 
of the want of discipline among the Sepoys, I dwelt on the deficiency 
of European troops, insisting that^it was much better economy to 
increase them and dimmish toe regular'native troops—espeiially that 
very expensive force, the nuive regular cavaliy I proposed a plan 
for re arringing the Vrmv, by an increase of Europeans and native 
, irregiilarc, and a diminution of the number of native regulars 

Sir Cli irlcs Napier wiis not 1 hero in oui autobiographer’s 
eyes, though Lord D ilhousic w is , the one a peppe y, injudi¬ 
cious firebrand, the other a statesman equable, fai-seeing,,and 
strong Sir George Campbell was at Simla when the Mutiny 
broke out, and in a positiow he alludes to as peculiar Having 
made over charge of one ofTfice ind not taken ovei anothei, he 
constituted himself a general doing duty officer, and, as such, 
with diffcicnt fighting columns, pirticipatcd in some of the 
fighting Apropos of the Simla skedaddle, he wtites that it was 
“ a kind of cross between a panic and a Ijicihc The worst 
alarm was at Umballa, where vvcie many grass widowers with 
wives and families up the hill It was occasioned by an officer 
of high position and character who brought down the news 
that he had actually seen Sirhla in flames fiom the KussQwlee 
ridge The report was soon Contradicted (wc refer to it*as a 
tyfje of the numeioiis “ shaves " ^tlwi* got into circulation at the 
time), and the glass widowers turned their reassurotl faces to¬ 
wards Delhi, unattached George Campbell going with them in 
desultory soit, eyes and c?rs open waiting ai\ opportunity, a 
by no means unappicciative onlooker , ‘ 

* While I W1S t Kurnal the so called siege tram arrived on the way 
to Dfelhi I Mid not know mAch of these things, but I could not heto 
thinking that it lookea a very trumpery affair to bombard and take a 
great fortified city—some half dozen old fashioned 18 pounders and 
some hoiidilzers and mortars 1 have no doubt that 1 echoed the opinion 
of those who understood the matter better than I did wbCi I wrote, 
as I find I did at that time, expressing a strong belief that Delhi would 
never be taken w^ih that battery One thing did impress me very 
much at tha« time and that was the pluck, courage, a'fid zeal shown 
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by all our people on the wiy to Delhi m the frightful heat of that 
country in the last days of May and first da>s of June *In the excite-* 
ment of the time, heat that would be intolerable it any other tim^ 

* was not felt Young men who had been on hfhve at Suuh, ajid were 
away from their regiments, were delighted to be sent down to Delfii 
in charge of bullock carts, or in*any other suhoidm iie cauacitv I 
have not always thought my countrymen per ect in all sitmtionii, but 
1 do doubt whether any other people could have equalled them#^n 
such a crisis as that* * 

Marshal Canrobert had much the same idea of our country¬ 
men’s capabilities when he was onlookci at the HaiacI iva chaige 
of the 600 Our onlooker, ‘ having no milit try function with 
bullocks or otherwise,” tried to push on, but finding the road 
to Mceiiit ind Agra corf\p*etely stopped, lud peifoicc to leturn 
to Umballa Thete he came to the ciinclu'tiun tint the Sikh 
Cis SuUej chiefs behaved admi ably, giving us cvciy possible 
assistance On to Simla, to settle his wife in i house, in which 
she icmained quietly until tlfc hikua was oveipist Then 

I arly III July I leturned to Umballa after h ii^iig invested m some 
nitive gold n^ns—gold inohurs—ind divided them with inv wife 
We sewed them up m our clothes, and kept them there in < ise of • 
iccidcnt On m> w ly down the hill I met»i eliaplun teturiiing in- 
vilided fiom Delhi, ind he insisted upon presenting me with a sword, 
which he girt about I le A terrible trouble th it sword was—it wis 
alumys „etiing between my le^s and otherwise annojing me—and* 
when I tiled to use it, I wis covered wnh gloiy At Umbilh 
however, by paying an excessive price, l«>btained a very tine revolver, 
a much inoie useful weipon, which was my constant companion for a 
long time to come 

To this ciitic of the conduct of affiirs in 1857, Lord Canning 
does not appear a man of very exalted genius, or such a hero 
as Sir John 1 C tye mrifl'-es him out to be A man cast in quite 
other mould, morbidly slow and dilatory in his work, and very 
far indeed from an efficient administrator “ In dealing with the 
Mutiny his onnciplea were right, but his practice very imper¬ 
fect, aiKi'he owes his *rcputation mdre to sympilhy with the 
noble ^and he made against the Calcutta disposition to excess, 
and the sobriquet of Clenvency* Canning, than to his success m 
controlling ms suoordinates Certainly, for a long time, Lorti 
Canning did not at all realize the seiiousness of the Mutiny** 
And blew alternately hot and colj at very short intervals 
His clemency^in May was superseded in Jun6 by promulgation 
of an Adt of quite unnecessary stfverity, under which rijost Ufi- 
jus^fiablethings* were "done on a \«rj5 large scale, in the way 
of summary Courts Martial and single Special Commissioners 
with unlimited powers of life and death • Such pov^ers weie 
given vvhoUfsale to all and sundry, and barbarities were com¬ 
mitted with a flimsy pretext of legality, but without anjT 
semblance of decent judicial procedure, or the 'most ele¬ 
mentary justice Sir George’s expeiicnces of martial law led 
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him ""to define that indefiniteness as “ a general leave to any 
military pers'bn to kill an^iie, take any pioperty, or do any¬ 
thing else he pie iseg * * * * 

ESven Kaye has "a good deal exaggerated our atrocities fI 
think they are exaggerated in his pages) I would say that if 
a half or a quarter of what he alleges was really done, Lord 
CAiining and his Governipncnt were very greatly responsible ” 

It was not till the 31st July that an order was issued in¬ 
tended to check the ' exuberant severity' of Courts Martial 
and Special Commissioners, and even then precise rules of a 
merefful kind were laid down only for sepoys , for civil offen¬ 
ders there was only a general exhortation to avoid unnecessary 
severity, which was of no effect practically 

Lord Canning s mere/ was always chiefly in favour of Sepoys , hi 
judged much more harshly those of the civil population who had l^en 
led into acts of rebellion I have always taken the other view, that 
though the Sepoys were possessed 'bjk a kind of madnesij, still they 
were men who, having eaten our salt had turned on us in the most 
savage manner , w lereas, when our power was completely swept away 
and there was nothing but anarchy, we could hardly expect all our 
native subjects to remain devoted to us as if they had been our own 
countrymen, or attrib'ute much moral guilt to those who thought our 
day was past and set up for themselves The wonder, I think, is 
that so few did so Wherever the Sepoys broke out, as a rule they 
* murdered all the Europeans they came act OSS It was the exception 
when they did not do so On the other hand, among the civil popu 
lation our fugitives were generally spared and often assisted , it was 
quite the exception when they were mmdered 1 confess then I was 
not much inclined to be lenient to Sepoys, and would rather have 
spared any others 

To a younger gencntion it icacls stiangely that in the Mu¬ 
tiny time Nicholson and others went about calling John Law¬ 
rence an old woman, while Herbert Edwardes whvm he con¬ 
sulted about the abandonment of Peshawur, and others whom 
he had trusted, took credit for saving him from this or that 
weakness Our autobiogfaphor remembers him as a very 
strong and courageous man,*’ but depiecates his being repre¬ 
sented as in any degree affecUng a military cl^aracter and 
regrets that his bronze presentment should be handed down 
to posterity girt with a great sword, and got up in quasi mili¬ 
tary costume “ I doubt if he often woiq a swoid, aijd his 
dress was always wwj/unmilitary and infoimal He was the 
Cainot of the campaign, not the Napoleon Also, he was not 
one of dhe sanguine men who hazaid rasn things in a mag;ni- 
ficent way, and become heroes if they succeed In fket be 
was ratheii opposite and anxious turn of mind ” As 

to his policy in that fateful Mutiny time, we find in the pages 
before us, interpretation that strikes us as a true as well as 
new one Thus — 

In truth, the means by which John Lawrence sa^ed India in the 
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Mutiny were more remote than the mere arrangements of^the day» 

It was the system of administration thnt had sAished the people of 
the Punjib The Sikh Government, though indigenous, was net* 
national Runjeet Sing had destroyed ^khe independent Sikh%, anjji 
he governed thrdligh mercenaries of all sorts , and altt*ough iMterly, 
for a shdrt time, there w IS a loit of pretonin rule which gave the 
soldiers a good time, the people never liked that 1 he. pitiiotism of 
a native of India is rather for his vilhge til'll! for his counir\ ^ When, 
then, under Lawrence s they found that their institutions weie 

respected, the land revenue demand was moderated, and they weic 
allowed to manage their own affairs without too much inteiference, 
while those who liked to go for soldiers could have good service with 
us they weie quite content and gladly assisted us to get i id qf the hated 
Sepojs 

In carrying ou^ that latter measure and lidding ourselves of the 
Sepovs still in the Punjib, even Liwrence, with all his authority, 
could not whollv restrnn the inor« violent men, but things would 
have been much worse if le had not used his authoiity on the side of 
moderation 

Hi*-* predisposition towards iconoclasm notwithstandinsj Str 
George considers it, peihips a pity to spoil the sioues about 
the natives worshipping John Nicholson , stoius which are ibout 
as authentic as that of Highland Jessie, “whose best fiidhds 
now show her, if she ever existed, to hive been a Glasgow 
slavey, and to have tleiivcd the divine aflldtus fiom the sticit 
n^usic of her native Gallowgatc At ill events these pwilty 
stories are decently contemporaneous, and far moic justifi ible 
than the rom intic songs invented* generations later about that 
contemptible and drunken young man Chailes Stuait, whom 
his followers at the time did not treat with civility, .to say 
nothing of deference" The Memoiis abound with chaiacter« 
istic side lights pf that sort, enlivening and illumining their 
sober record • 

By Ae way, Sir George gives the meaning of " mokabilah 
fio raha," as “ a bgttle is going on ” Enough of Mutiny times, 
though one Mutiny reminiscqnce is n resistible, and must be 
qj^d’ted The stene of action is jthe neighbourhood of the 
Kharee Nuddee , ten tniles irom Agra There, after capturing 
single-handed three of tll 5 enemy’s guns,— • 

I overtook an armed rebel, not a Sepoy, but 'i n'ltivematchlockman , 
he threw away his gun, buk 1 saw that he had still a larve powder horn 
and an ol^ fashioned pistol in his ^eh , my blood was up, and I dealt 
him a mighty stroke with my sword, expecting to cut him almost in 
• two, fiut my swordsmanship was not perfect, be did not falMead as 
I* expected , on 4he contrary, ]^e took off his ^irban, apd presenting 
bis bare head to me, pointed to a Small scratch and said, “There, 
Sahib, evidently God did not intend you to kill me, so you may as 
well let mtfoff nowI fell very smati, evidently jie had the best 
« of the argument But be was of a fotgiving disposition, and relieved 
m*^ embarrassment by cheerful conversation, while he professtd, ^ 
natives do, that he would serve me for the rest of lus life 1 made 
him t^row away any aims he still bad, safe-gonducted him to the 
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* neuest field, and we parted excellent friends , but I did not feel that 
I‘had come vAy gloriously out of it I have never since attempted 
^ , to use a sword as an offensive weapon, nor, 1 think I may say, attempt 

, ed*to take the life of anjcfeilow creature After my experiences with 
pistbl and sword, I have been for the most'p irt satisfied with the 
weapons «f a civilian ' 

Here is Havelock’s reputation in a novel light — 

Havelock was undoubtedly armost excellent man ir ill the relations 
of life, and there is no chiracter so murh idiniied by the modern 
Britisher is the religious soldier—the min with the sword in one hind 
and the Bible in the other But one Inrdly understands Havelock’s 
very great popularity He was haidly blooay enough for the Old 
Testunent Christiins (filsely cilkd Christians), and he was unpopular 
with his soldiers to an extraordinarj degiee He; wis a miitinet, very 
formal ind precise and seems to have maintained a rigid, and perhaps 
somewhat sour discipline which they could not bear Outram, on the 
other hand, was the most popular of men—the soldiers adored him 

Sir Cohn Campbell was not persona grata with his name¬ 
sake , IS depicted as obstinate, pigheaded stupid “He del lyed 
everything for months, because he would do nothing till he 
chose gave us a great deal of tiouble, and involved us in 
embaiiassments, with political consequences of which we have 
not seen the end yet” Aptopos of his abandonnrent of 
Lucknow, we are reminded that Wiiulh im’s misadventure 
affoided a soit of ev post justification to Sir Cohn, and 
shielded him from ciiticism 

After the suppicssion of the TVlutiny, George Campbell was 
appointed Judicial and Financial Commissioner of Oudh, with 
a very liberal salaiy, an ariangcment that “ entirely pleased “ 
the canny Scot part of him Outiam was his chief—a chaim 
ing man personally, and not less so officially this instance, 
since “hr was v\ell employed in political aid military matters, 
and reaihly left all the rest to me ’ Lucknow, at the time, was 
a sad specticle of a much battcied and gutted city, occupied 
by a vicloiious aimy after the many contests of v\hich it had 
been the scene for tlie.past ni le months 

In the course of a few da>s things cjiiieted down—the bodies got 
burud out of the wiy—the troops got nuo* quart-rs, ajid thoi^h the 
enemy weie not far off, Lucknow itself seemed pretty secure Then 
I mainged to get my wife to jutn me, though 1 had much difficulty 
about It, and her presence was rather conmved at th in sanctioned _ 
1 here was an order— a very sensible one 1 think—th ft ladies were 
not fermiijed to come up country ^t that time But theifmy wife 
had not come up, but was one of the rescued ladiqs fiom c»bove , and, 
though 1 h*ad taken her to Allal^ab'fd, I inaint lined that she was out 
Side the rule I got Lord Canning to say privately that 1 might get 
her up, subje^ct to the risk of Sir Cohn Campbell-~le would not 
answer for him 

Outtam and his successor, Sir Charles Wingfield, were on 
the Talookdars’'side ii\ the tenant right dispute that ensued iii 
Oudh on the subsidence of the Mutiny, Campbell, with Sir 
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John Lawience to back him was equally decided in support* 
of the cultivators of the soil It is a perennial story in the ^ 
New India vve hnglish folk have cieatcd Detailed history of 
• Its vicissitudes in Qudh may be fouwfl in these iwgts • Sir* 
George Campbell in some respects lesembled Sir Mountstuart 
Eiphinstone Grant Duff in love of gardeninga/m Ihat 
was his relaxation at Lucknow He boasts of having cultwated 
stiawberries vciy* successfully, tho&gh his “gieat subject" 
was always mangoes Here is a ? ^//extract —‘ In the second 
year of our result nee at Lucknow, my eldest chila was 
boin, and that occupied us a good deal ’’ 

Fiom I ucknow to Calcutta, as a Judge of the local High 
Court Not a congcnnl appointment for his tilents nul 
pioclivities wcio administrative latiier th in judicnl He liked 
Calcutta , in his expeiience t,vcn unimproved Calcutta before 
the Cl i of (jrain igc schemes and waterwoiks and so forth, 

“ and Vfhen, accoiding to sanitary experience, everybody ought 
to have died,” was a veiy tolerable place^ Up-country people, 
with a tuin.for posing as superior pcisous, usually think it 
incumbent on them to dcclirc to the contiaiy Of C ilcultt’s 
south wind cool nights, the thcoiy is rdvanced that theic conies 
up the estuiiy of the Hooghly, a soit of bel itcd sea bicere 
which, starting from the sea in the early pait of the d4iy, 
reaches Calcutta towauls evening, and blows thioughout the 
night He could never rc'>t contenf without a ratson ddtre for 
ever> thing coming within Ins ken It is noteworthy th it he 
found his colleagues in the High Court vciy agreeable and 
friendly, as were m my o*her Ditchers—before he bee line 
Lieutenant-Goveiyor of Bengal 

The Chief Justice and four or five judges were Fifj,lish liwiers 
The rfiajority of the Court were Indian civilians, and there w is one 
* nnive judge, who^ at that tune, happened to be a Cashmeree Pundit 
He was a most excf^llent and estimable man 1 do not instance him 
^ a man of vc^y peculiar biilliancy but still it was curious that m 
/-alcutta, in the Ucngil Court, tlje first native judge who had won his 
way from the lank of'pleadtis should be a Cashmeree It shows 
what a^pushing and enteipbsv'g people the Ca&hmerees are-«they 
are found all over the country Nowadays IJengalees, m virtue of 
English edur-ition, find their way to distant puls of India, but I 
never heird of their dopg s 9 in native times • 

® Ill English fimes, they show their gratitude by waxing fat 
as bulls of* Bashan and trying to kick into limbo the ladders 
me^ns of* which •they have riseq to preferment »nd voice 
ui the Government of a country that was never theirs Fresh 
trom the Oudh fight, Talookdar w*Tenant Ri^ht, the new 
Higb Court Judge happened on a similar controversy raging 
in Bengal, history of the course of which is duly gifen,-* 
fogether with precedents, rulings, analogic^, etcf etc More 
interesting %re some reniarks.on the Criminal Procedure Code, 
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pronounced really very good indeed, quite above the common- 
,place prejudices V>f English law, and following the view that 
the rhminal law is an engine for the protection of the public 
ftgaiiict crrnie by discovering and punishing criminalsj and 
neither a game in which fair play ns to be given to a criminal, 
as to a fox who may be hunted, but not shot, nor a suspicious 
proceeding, jealously guarded to protect a free people against 
a tyrannical Government ^“In India we have no clap trap 
maxims about a man not being bound to criminate himself and 
the like, and errors may be set right by appeal or revision, 
whether the error be to the prejudice of the prosecution or 
the defence The Procedure Code of i86i, as amended m 
1872, was, I think, quue a model I arfi only afraid that m 
subsequent years some of the prejudicial ideas of English 
1 iwyers may have been allowed to creep in " 

There is not much to be said about Sir George Campbeirs 
incumbency of the Chief ComimssioiTx.rship of the Cicntral 
Provinces He did g9od work th^ic, instituted seiviceable 
refoims, and did well what it was appointed to him to do 
Bu^ all the while, his heart was in the Highlands of Scotland, 
longing to be with wife and bums theic When he went to 
them, after leaving the Central Provinces, he quite thought his 
Indian careei finished Even when the Li'“utcnant Gover¬ 
norship of Beng d was offered to him he hesitated over leaving 
home ties and leturning to InQia 

The fict w IS that it went rvtlier i,''\iiist the gi am to accept the 
charge of a ptovince where I did not understand the language nor 
know the misses of the people 
require education and supei vision, 
home I let it be undei stood t 
probibly ini^ht not stay more that 
was made, md I "iccepted office 
therefore, I had the idea of rather 
by high pressure, than working oui 
1 looked upon myself as und^r 
carry certain reforms At ahy rati 
the office My period m Benga 
tirr. and interesting of my life M 
more prolonged 

Into the ^story of Sir Geor 
of the Government of Bengal, 
here ,>.11 has been discussed on 
And perhaps the time is hart 
review of that bouleversenten? 

Meanwhile, to readers y^ho ca 
teresting book, we coidially 
Memoirs 
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James Thomason By Sir Richard Temple, Bart, Hr p, 
GCSI.DCL, LLD, formeily Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
and Governor of Bombay Oxfoid,* 5 t the Clartndon Press*, 
1893 


P erpetual motion and variant posings of his own per¬ 
son dity aje the ideals Sir,Richard Temple nc^^v sets 
before himself, and pursues with an ardour that ought by 
lights to induce a blush of shame to the cheeks of less 
demonstiative actors in the Woild’s Fair His latest achitv- 


ment, in the inteihides between Parliament debate, School 


Board tuition and univeisd factotnmism, is an essay at a life of 
James Ihoinison, a civilian of the good old times, who was 
lucky enough to be ippointed Lieutenant Governor of the North- 
West Piovinces when only ihnty-nine yeais old, and still 
more luck}** in holding that dignified appointment during ten 
years bf uneventful, unembarr issing rule of thumb The only 
lemarkable feature in his charactei w?te the religious fervour 
f ishionable *111 official circles fifty ye ns ago—cvangclicisgi of 
the pei feivid Clapham St imp It i*^with special regard to tins 
salient charactcnstic, and his own affinities thereto that S}r 
Richard Temple has claimed i tight to inteipict rightly 
niomason's motives and actions Using apologetic third pCrson 
singular, he is c ireful to declare in^a piefice to his book that “ his 
high estimate of Mr Thomason and his leligioiis treatment 
of the subject, arc based on his own intimate acquaintance with 
Mr Thomason’s life and alike loi that high estimate,'and for 
ichgious treatment of tl»c subject, the tuthor desires, to take the 
undivided responsibility ” Let us hope that the Clarendon 
Press ^ thankful for being relieved of the onus 
• To our thinking, Thornasoi^’s claims on the respect of posterity 
do not rest on th^ narrowness of his religious ridge, but on the 
ei^urageinent Jie gave to imgation schemes and cnginceiing . 
projects at laigc Ho^was able to 'fcc that, if worthy outcomes 
were to be begotten 9/ these they must be made to recommend 
themsetves to popular appicfVal and that to ensure this sticurity 
of tenuie in land was a sine qud non “ Men will not undeitakc 
to improve the land,(he Vrote in an catly Minute on the sub¬ 
ject), until w? assure c\eiy man *ol his right" His principal 
eflfoits \^ere put foith on behalf of the Ganges C«tn^ about 
whidi Sir Richar(>Tcmple rhapsodises • , 


Nowadays the G u ges C mal, as a fait accompli^ is one of the wonders— 
It mij^ht he depicted as one of the beauties and glories—of the world 
In«its special line it has not been equalled b} anything Dncient or modem 
anywifere Within twenty miles from its head at Hardwar to R iik^ are to 
be fuiind mote hidr miic woiks of magnitude and difficulty than many 
SI m da I place on the earth The total length of^he masn tiunks amounts 
to leaily t thousand miles, th^t of the branches ti^two thousand Ihe 
canal useif, over a hundred feet broad, aits banks fringed and liQ^rd with 
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shady avenues, a^ords a spectacle as noble as it is picturesque By this 
* channel the waters of the Upoer Ganges are carried off to fertilize the 
Indi&n Mesopotamia, th'v^is, the countiy between the Ganges and the 
*Jumn^ It'irrigates some two millions of acies la the heart and centre 
of these Provinces it bars the way agairfst the gaunt famine th it once stalked 
without hindrance through the land On the whole it is one of the chief 
ornaments and monuments of Uiitish rule in India 

It would peihaps be ungVacious to ask—ddes it pay ? Lord 
Ellenboiough was Thomasons pation and exemplar in stites- 
manship His giandiose doings were objective of many 
exuberant poeans of pi use in their and his time, though they 
aic not accepted in that light now 


Mahabodht, nr the Great J^iiddhist Temple under the Rodhi 
Tree at litiddln Gaya Ry M ijoi Gcneial bir A Cunningham 
RE KCIE.Cbl London W II, Allen & Co , Limited, 
13, Waterloo Place, S W 1892 ’ *• 

AIIAIiODHI IS /I Inndsome, gilt covcied, photo-/inco 
graph adorned history of the great Rjcldhist shrine 
at*Gyi, tint in its ancifiitiy and dil ipidalioiis had foi long 
ccntuiics been forgotten and allow'cd to ciuinble away towards 
the imvana appointed for disappointed masonry, till Sir Ashley 
P.den and Mr Beglar shunted its destiny, and essayed iesto»a 
tion of piistinc glories to sind-buned, sadly unpicturcsque 
rums To superioi persons restorations usually appear appio- 
priate butts for ridicule and dispaiagement, and those accom¬ 
plished under the Rodhi Tree at Gya have proved no exception 
to this rule of cxpciiciicc Sii A Cunningham's reputation 
as an archaeologist, tcvciently minded towards the past, as 
well as practically minded for the needs of the present, should 
be taken into account in forming judgment Vain pedantry 
of antiquarianism, and philistian iconoclasm.arc equally foieign 
to his methods , and he accords distinct approval to Mr BegJar’s 
concept of old woild architectut,al ideas, and his translation 
of these into concrete form—concept by no means altogether 
depeifrdent on evolutions of innev consciousne-'s, foP it was 
afterwards aided, abetted, and fortified by opportune finding of 
a small model in stone that showed ttie whole oiiginal design of 
the building Fiom this moael, and from the stil? existing th- 
mamspf th? facade, the front pavilion, as it now stafiids, vas 
derived ajso the four coiner pavilions, prominent features of 
restoration concerning which Gener d Cunningham remarks — 

“ This additional woik has been much criticised, and I have been 
roundly abustd for it m company with Mr Beglar, although 
J, ha<i nothing whatever to say to it At the same time I 
'must confess, that, since I have seen it, I think his design of ' 
the front pavilion is a very successful completion of the 
entrance, in the style and spirit qf the original work as shown 
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in the model It is, of course a restoration^ which, as it* was 
based on the double authority of existing lemaiiis ajid 
incient model I consider as legitimat«*and justifiable’' , • 

The first result of the researches oidered by Su Ashley Eden 
was the discovery of the icimins of the original temple of Asoka, 
with the polished Vajifisan Ihione, ex ictly as poiirt^aycd in 
the Bhaihut bas feltif, with thfc view of the Bodln tree of 
Sakya-muni close by On the noith side of the temple were 
found the remains of the cloistcicd walk with its 22 pillared 
bases still m situ ciuh mukul with a letter of Jthe Indian 
alphibct of Asfjk i fiom to the cciebrd^ On the question 
of antiquity Geneial jLunningli'im v\ritcs — 

AD 140 — The of tht Great Temple is shown by the 

presence of i ^oid coin of he Indi Scjthian Kiiv Huvishki, amongst 
the Reln,"> deposited in fiont of the JIudhc, nIon„ with bonie silver 
punch milled loins in? d ite of Hiivisliki is now known s covering 
1 kirge poiUon of the fft'st h df ot the 2nd ccntur\ AD The STint, 
age !■> decl irtd b\ the pKseiue of 'll! Iiuio S*,)iln in insciiption on 
the outer Vaj 2>.2n Throne, md nlso l»v ine discoveiv of the loIoaSiI 
stniue, jii-»i ontsulc the temple, wiih in Indo ScMhiin 11 scr/fition 
dated in tlie \cu 64 which it rcfo*ied to the Sil \ Simvit },ives 
AD 784-64*" 142 1 foimerl) thought that theie w i-. no Mihibodjn 

Temple standing at the time of I a Hnn s visit, A D 399 to 409 , 

, but 1 now see that his ictinl wordi di«itmetlv imply th it Taniples 
were then srandin^ it all the four famous sita connected wuh Buddha 3 
histoiy These weic—i 1 irilipl«ce at Kipih 2 The Jtodki Tree 
at Urirnhva 3 The Deer park at Benates 4 PI ice of Death 
at Ku in ij, ira T a Hi in must therefore li ivc st''n the present Temple 
about one century inei i half after Us election • 

450 A D circa — The eitly d itc of the lemolc is proved by its 
sti light sides, which foim a tiuncated pyi imid, whereas ill 

niedir »1 Itnifiles tint 1 Inn. seen have curved or sli{,htly bulging 
sides, winch give a more gi aceful form The entr nice pavilion in 
^ froflt of the lemple, which •was seen by Hweii Ihsang and which 
he dcacrihes as gn after addition, may perhaps be the woik of King 
Sado, called Htado m the Burmese inscription Some repairs 

jinust celt nnlv^ h ivc been madb about this time, is we know thawhe ' 
'^pillared roof of Buddlji's Wlik had "fanen down before the time of 
Hwen Ihsang, who docs not notice it 

Notable pruts in C'rly* temple history brought to fight in 
the course of Mr Beglai s leseaichcs, are the cutting down of 
the Bodhi tice by Rajji SaSangka in the begmning^f the seventh 
cbntury, and* its restoration tw^n'y yeais afterwards by Raja 
Purna Vaima, who surrounded it with a stone gvall «4 feet 
higl» to prevent# iccurience ,of the profiuiation^ then the 
extensive repans made by the‘Burmese in the i ith century, 
as recorded vn an inscription dated A. D 1079 Other repans 
are supposed to have been made in the lattei halt of the twelfth 
centtfry, by Asoka-bala, Raja of Sawalak, just beforti thfi 
Mahomedan conquest in A D 1198 Of Mahabodhi temple 
fortunes • subsequently to,that anti-Bu(Tdh«t cataclysm no 
records have been discovered Jn the monogiaph before us 
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,vve i^ad that " in" the chronicles of Mewar mention is made of 
eXperfftions in the 13th and 14th centuries for the recovery of 
Gaya from the infidefsr, but these notices refer to Brahma 
Gaya of the Brahmanists, and not to the great Buddnist temple 
of Budhd Gaya I however look upon these expeditions as 
pious M ishes of the Bardic Chroniclers ” The essential history 
of the Mahabodhi tcmplt !>, wutten on its stones, in alter¬ 
ations of original structure and successive additions made to 
it It IS det tiled as far is may be and elucidated by the 
scholarly text of the gicatest living authority on the ancient 
monuments of India, and the facts and folklore discoverable 
in connection with them Apropos of the sand in which the 
temple was buiied, tradition kas it that in olden time there vva;* 
a village called Uruvthva oi Uruwela as it is c died in Pali 
Chronicles, near the site of the temple, and that this village 
was IS its n line betokens, set down in the heart of a (forest 
of bel trees ,, 

^ “ In a former age there w-re ten th susand ascetics resident in that 
“forest, and it was their custom that when any of them were troubled 
“with evil thoughts, they*arose earlv in the morning, and going to 
“ the river, entered il, and waded on until the water reached to their 
“ mouths, when they took up a handful of sand from the bottom and 
** put It in a bag They afterwards confessed the fault of which ihty 
“ had been guilty in the midst of the assembled ascetics, and threw 
“ down the sand in their preV>ence as a token that the appointed 
“ penance had been performed By this means, m the course of years, 
“ a jiandy plain was produced 16 miles in size " 

Mah&bodhi is thf popuhi name given to the Great Temple 
It occurs in a Brahmatiical insciiptioii regarding a grant made 
by Raj i Dharma Pala in A D 850, and it is found in all 
tlie inscnptions of the granite i^ivcment slabs, which* range 
in date from A D 1302 to 1331 , Buddhx Gaga is an erroneous 
unauthoii/ed title first found in the apochryphal inscription 
oT Amara Dcvi'^ Abul F[azl‘"mentions Bra^nma Gaya aS^a 
place of Hindu worship sacred to Brahma, but the Mahabodhi 
templp stands a short distance to tl'»d noi th of the village of 
Ural, or Uruvilwas, 6 miles to the south of Gaya, and has no 
connection whatever with the name Qaya The full name of 
the holy pipal tiee was, we are instructeu, Bodktiiruma or tbs 
tree of^ wisdom The throne, or the seat of Buddha, iitas called 
Bodhi manda, the temple erected over that ^hrone jyas Mdhd- 
bodhi VihaVa, the mon istcry clofae by was known as Mahabodhi 
SanghArS-tin All authorities agree in crediting King Asoka 
with the erection of tlic first temple raised on the*locahty indi- 
catecj According to the in-scribed Bharhut bas reliefs this5truc- 
ture was an open pavilion supported on pillars In the middle 
of it was the Vajyascn Tiirone, decorated in front with four flat 

* Asiatic Researchiis, i, 284 
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pilasters, behind which appeared the trunk of the Bodhi tree 
rising up high above the building On each side of the tree ^ 
was displayed combined symbol of the Tri Ratna and Dharma- % 
Chalra^ standing on the top of a short pillar The top of 
Tlirone was ornameifted with flowers, but there was no figure 
of Buddha Many details are given Taking into consideration 
their imports on the whole, General Cunningham thinks there 
can be no reasonable doubt that V we have /low discovered 
the actual remains of the original Temple of Asoka ” Plans 
and drawings inserted by way of an appendix elucidate this 
contention, with regard to which we quote— 

According to Hwen Thsang, Asokn surrounded the holy Pipal Tree 
with a stone wall lo fe^et high Mr Beal f also translites sione^ but 
adds within brackets the*word brtek^ without giving any reason for the 
correction The actual remains of th(k stone K iiiing still exist, the 
only hncK portion, as I have already pointed out, being the plinth 
on which the stone Rai* ng stood These brick rent nns, whtch are 
marked Fi, F*, and F3 in Pht^ II, were all found under the solid 
basemdht of the present Temple As I have already stated, they 
prove that the circuit of the Railing was as nearly as possible 250 feet, 
which agrees ^xactly with the number of 100 paces or 250 fee given 
by Hwen Thsang, if his measurement refeis to the Temple of Asoka • 

The Pillars of the present Railing are proved to have belonged 
to the original R iiltng % their insciptions in Asoka characters, which 
are also found on the Kail Bars and Copings The shafts average 
a^out 14 inches by 12 inches in section, the corner pillars being 
perfect squares of 14^ inches each side The average distance from 
cent I e to centre of the pillars was abouV 3 feet 11 inches, and as the 
existing pieces of plinth foundation show a circuit of from 253 to 
255 feet, an arrangement of 64 Pillars would cover 63 spaces, plus 
two half pillars, or just 246 feet 9 inches, leaving an opening of 
6 feet to 8 feet for an entrance on the east side The Gateway openings 
of the Great Temple are 8 feet 8 inches in clear width This width 
correspond very Aearly with that of the Toran Gateway on the 
east side of the Temple, which is 8 feet 3 inches at the gfound level, 
but as tAe *1 oran Pillars have a rapAd slope, the clear width at 5 feet 
il exactly 8 feet 6 incites 

As this particular number of 64 is both a favorite and a fortunate 
one amongst the Htpdus, its occiirrcitce here seems to add another*" 
coir^boration to the accuracy of,thc Plan of Asoka’s Temple, which 
has been already determine*d from other sources 

The builchng next in importarfte to the Great Temple was ttle 
Mahabodhi banghai^ma or Monastery of the Bodhi Tree, early 
mention of which is foupd fA D 409^ in Fa>Hian’«. account 
of hif travels, and^he speaks of three hionasteiies, all of them 
inhabited by*priests, charitably disposed monks, who “ gave %he 
pilgrims what food they required without stmt ” rich smonks 
already running counter to the poverty abiding ordinances 
of "the Buddha, J;heir three storey high 4)avilions richly orna¬ 
mented, and they vain gloriously dehg^ing in a statife of him, 
c?ist, in gold and silver, and decorated with gems and precious 


■v 
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stonep The sepds of dry fot and disintegration have already, 
A D 409, b^egun to sprout The ascertained position of the 
monastery to the north of the Great Temple corresponds, it is 
pointed out, exactly .with the extensive mound known as Amar 
Sihh's f'oit The lofty walls of the monastery, from 30 to 40 fee\i 
in height, would naturally have led to its occupation as a fort 
afUr the decline of Buddhism in the iith century The date of 
AnPar Sinh is quite uncertain , but as he is said to havebeen a Suir 
or aboriginal Savara, I conclude that he must have held power 
before the rise of the P 41 a Rajas in 800 A D Buchanan 
mentions that the mound was called R 4 jath 4 n, or “ the Palace,” 
n namfe which is now confined to the group of buildings outside 
the north west corner of the monastery enclosure Other build¬ 
ings at the north east cornei are also called Ranivds, or the 
“ Rani’s Palace ” Perhaps these names may refer to the perio ’ 
of Amar Sinh’s rule 

The plan of the monastery conforms to the usual Hindu 
fashion, being laid out in 36 squares, six on each side,1 of which 
the four corner squares are assigned to cornei towers, and the 
four middle ones to an open pillared couit containing a well 
Each square measures, 18 cubits of 17 66 inches, or 16 cubits 
of nearly 20 inches The middle courtyaid was surrounded 
by a cloister supported on pillars, on the four sides of which 
irere small groups of cells u 

On the north and south sides, the centre cells led into the small 
rooms, which are outside the main line of w ill These inner rooms 
probably contained statues of Buddha, but the other rooms were, 
.no doubt, the cells or dwelling rooms of the supeiior monks Only 
one statue, of gold ind silver, is mentioned by Hwen Ihsang, and 
this probably occupied the outer cell on the north side, with the middle 
cell ns a hall in front of it 1 he outer cell t n the south side may 
have been the Treasury nnd Relic Chamber of the monastery The 
remaining chambers on the growid floor could not have acLommodated 
more than 16 monks A second storey might have held 20 more, 
and if there had been a thud storey, the whole number of cells would 
not have held more than 36 monks I conclude, therefore,, that the 
lower orders of priests must have been lodged in chambers ai-anged 
inside the walls of the surrounding enclosure, which was about 400 
feet square As the wall of this^ eit<.^losurs 1$ said by Ijwen Thsang 
10 h ive been from 30 to 40 feet in height, therd may have been three 
storeys of chambers, and, as each side of the enclosure was about 
400 feet in length, the whole lef gth of the rows of chambers would 
havebeen from 1,500 to ifCoo feet in each storey, "qual to about 6^ 
apartments But as the number of monks is said by H^ren Thsang to 
•have, been about 1000, I coitclude that there must have bden other 
sm i\’cr monasteries on great moundi the sites of Which still 
remain to be discovered 

The earliest stflpas erected by pilgrims Co Mah^bodhi as 
votive offerings and memorials of pilgrimage, appear to have 
been simple barrows After a time these earthen mounds 
were faced with brick or stone, as at Sr^vasti, and stiil later 
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they* were composed throughout of stones The fashion of 
the plinth meanwhile was towards gradual increase in height* 
As IS stiii the fashion in Burma, all these old stOipas were 
Clowned with umbiellas, either of stone or^gopper gilt , * 

At 1 later date, durmg the retgo of the P 4 la kings in Magadhi, the 
style of these votive Stdpas was much altered, the basement being 
still further heightened, and the number of umbrell is increased to 
9 and II, and even to 13 with a vase full of fruits forming 1 finial 
on the top The’whole height of ihe*SiClpa tbu^ became equal to 
thiee or four diameters of the hemisphere At the same time hgures 
of Budha were placed in niches on each side of the square base, 
while the diffcient tiers of mouldings were separited by rows of 
sculptured hgures These generally consisted of lines of sn1al^nIChes 
filled with hguies of Budha, or of rows of smill Stilpis In some 
cases the donor himself is»represented below, with his gifts arranged 
on each side of him 

The earliest statue of Buddha wluch has yet been found at 
M ih&bodhi, IS adjudged coeval probably with the building of 
the Great Tenfplc It hv die full lips and round face of the 
Gupta style, as seen in the S 4 rnftth sculptures The seated 
hgure IS 3 feet 9 inches by 3 feet i inch ift breadth across the 
kiiccs—dimensions that would represent a standing statue* 
about 7 feet in height Iliicn Tsang rftfcis to one he had seen 
II feet 5 inches in height, with a breadth across the shoulders 
of 6 feet 2 inches, and acrqss the knees of 8 feet 8 inches* 
Its full height, if standing, would therefore have been rather 
more than 20 feel No trace of this colossus exists now , but 
the still existent sculptuies it Buddha Gaya and in its neigh¬ 
bourhood, are thou',ands in number Much of it reveals ^he 
complete adoption by whilom Puritan Buddhists of the Tantrika 
system of mediaeval Brahmanism The chief figure is that 
of Mahakdla or Siv«P, represented dancing on a corpse, with a 
bowl full aof blood in his left band, a drawn swoid in his up- 
raiseti right hand, and^ a serpent round his neck Szc ttur ad 
vetum to Hindu affinities, Hindu cults Asoka’s edicts might 
coerce^^he men of Iknd to a seemifig acceptance of Buddhism y*’ 
they 'never availed to c«nvinca the men’s minds, or to bring 
about more than conformity t(» hjp set vice Mahomet excepted, 
no revolutmnary ‘piopact has ever won honor in his own 
countiy It was surely malicious irony of the fates that the 
Bud^a was incarjiated in this*world Benares insRfad of at 

Pekin or Mandalay General Cunningham suggests A D 1308 
as about the*time when both holj? Pipal Tree and lemple were 
appropriated by Brahnfans to theirowp use Hc*writes*— 

« At present there is a large Brahmanical monastery, with a Mahant, 
and upwards df 200 followers This establishment h%s gradually 
grown from a very small beginning Early in the last century it is 
jsaid that a Bair 4 gi took up his residence under a tree, in the midst 
• of (he wild jungle which then surrounded the deserted old Temple 
He was killed by a tiger, and was succeeded bjta ^sciple Others 
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followed nnd acquired property, until the successor of the poor 
ha's become the richest person in the district In the walls of his 
r extensive residence are no doubt concealed many architectural and 
sculptured treasures, which at some distant period may be brought 

* to light I hid tlje luck to find a Chinese inscription, thicklv coated 

* with black dried oil 4 nd whitewa h, inserted in one of the wills, anfl 
the large Burmese inscription was discovered, upwards of 50 years 
ago, in a similar position At my first visit in December i86f, 
1 found a long Sinskrit inscription let into the ground with a hole 
bored in 11, ,in which the lower tenon of thp gate played Several 
fine statues also exist both inside and outsine the Mahant’s residence, 
but these are all accessible It is in the walls themselves that future 
discoveries may be made 


Str Morell Mackenzie^ Phystcan and Operator A Memoir com¬ 
piled and edited from private papers, and personal reminis¬ 
cences By the Rtv H R IIaweis, MA Author of 
‘ Music and Morals “ ^fy Musical Life,” &c London W h 
Allen & Co, Limited , 13 Waterloo Place, 18^3 


M r Haweis' memoir is in efllct a resuscitation of the 
beginning-to-be-forgotten scandals, that foregathered 
round the Emperor Fredericks dying bedside and were, for 
reasons of State ” and other equally vain excuses, promoted 
in certain court circles, and amongst certain jealous professional 
cliques Very full descriptions of the origin, course, and 
effects of the German doctors’ jealous interferences with 
Mackenzie’s treatment of his royal patient have appeared in 
English newspapers and rdviews, and wc fail to see what good 
object can be gained by raking up over again and re duplica¬ 
ting the unsavoury muckheap As to the met its of the dispute 
between the German doctors and Mackenzie, none but scientists 
and specialists could be empanelled as a ju^y As to the poli¬ 
tical issues involved, the truth about them cannot be known 
for the next fifty years at least Mr Haweis however, thinks 
otherwise, and docs not think that his ,^riend was sufficiently 
tecompensed for his professional attendance on the German 
Emperor by a fee of *12,000 and an English knighthoo6>- His 
account of the gieat specialist s early life and struggles is char¬ 
acteristic — “ , 


The father and mother of Morell Mackenzie were no ordinary medical man 
and his wife Stephen Mackenzie e) was a man of great taste various 

learning a< d much literary enthusiasm Hi wife Margaret Harvey) was 

a woman of great liveliness '^nd ability, a ready and entertaining talkefLevr'n 
„,asl recollect hei in a later life—a first rate manager a des out soul withal , 
over Jealous at times that others should do their duty and profess correct opi¬ 
nion on all reli(,ious and social (questions upon il^hich she might hippen to feel 
strongly herself, o woman not to be talked over or talked down, with a 
tendency to have a finger in every pie, whose advice wa<^ often given unasked, 
and waa not always acceptable, but generally worth listening to, even whep it 
could not be taken 1 remember well this Margaret Mackenzie, who died jin 
* 1877, a fresh coloured, well preserved old lady with great powers of nari^tive 

and talk, not to say rattle, and always incisive and pointed, with n cei am 
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vivacity and empressement, which attracted strangers, but occasionally weaned 
familiars I here was no doubt a certain want of r^ose about her, born of a 
( life of bustle and anxi^y, but she was a faithhlP and deveted mother and 
idolised MoreU, who in turn worshipped her with a tenderness and practical 
liberality which knew no bounds up to the day of her death 

As Morel 1 s father nnd mother were exceptional, so also was the atmosphere 
and entourage into which he was born • 

In Other v/ords, the cockney village of Laytonstonc, six miles 
from London, in which favoured spot “ the star of Byron 
had not lung set, and Shelley's voice seemed still to haunt the 
air," while withal “ the rippling verses and the guitar of Moore 
still tickled the cars of the polite cognoscenti" At school 
Mackenzie developed J mechanical turn for the composition of 
Latin verse, and the drawing master specially noted the deli¬ 
cacy of his hand, and the coirectiiess of his eye, the moral of 
which IS, of coyrsc, that the boy was father of the surgeon 
who reaej^ed “ the acme -oK fcchnical skill in operating,” and 
was capable of making drawings and diag^ms for professionil 
purposes in co^pured chalks A school friend dcsciibes him 
about the year 1850 as a" chubby, round,jpovverful, strong ruffian,* 
who played excellently well fives and cricket ’ A fondness for 
athletics he retained all through his life, though debarred from 
mucl\ enjoyment of them by •a chronic asthma Ills father (st 
surgeon) died when Morell was fourteen years old, leaving Ins 
family 111 straitened circumstances, anti Morell was pitchforked 
on to a clerk s stool in a city Life Assurance office, and set to do 
routine work, which his biographer judges to have been a good 
preparatory schooling for the business of his life 

Whilst still at the .Union Assurance office, he entered his name for a senes 
of evening cla e!> at Kiii^ s Tullege which he atlended must roeul^i^ly 
Older tojiTOlit to the uiinrst, it was necessary to "read up, and in order to 
rejid up It was o' rii^ueur to t,ct up Ills niolher and sister, entering his km m 
to wish him good nighSnn one occasion found him tying himself op in a most 
ingenious manner his neht ih'tmb being conmcied wiih lus left toe, so that the 
least^ovement wnulu^wike him i h s v7as to enable him to rise at five every* 
morning, so as to secure a couple of h«urs of nodical reading before he started 
for his office " * 

A Student! of mpdicine* m 5 y not serve two masters, andlln 
the nature of things this dual service could not have long conti¬ 
nued Luckily an aunt rescued him from the quandary, and 
provided funds t^at enabled him td prosecute his medic il 
studies ,at the legitimate fountain heads, and, whole hpartediy 
passing through the medical schools at Pans, Ptagiic and 
Vienna as well as the London UnwCrsity, he took his M B 
and MD degrees at the London Univcysity, but "it was in 
Germapy 1859, that the note of his future destiny v^as struck 
He there «iet Professor Czermack, and was introduced to the 
laryngoscope, an instrument invented by Manual Qarciu, the 
great singing inaster, which Czermack was th^n 4 )ringirig into 
clinical use*’ Mackenzie's speciality .was found thencefoith 
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hi$ practice was principally confined to diseases of the throat 
Before long he startled a Hospital for their treatment, the first 
of its kind in England Twenty pages* of the memoir before 
us are filled with account, in*detail, of jealous English doctors 
attacks on the novel institution and their repulse It was Mack- 
eniSe's manifest destiny, to be perpetually involved in combat 
with corporations and vested interests As his biographer puts 
and extenuates it — 

A Tery general impression prevails»and it is one sedulously fomented by a 
section of the medical faciiUy->that Sir Morell Mackenzie was, to use the 
language of a prominent doctor, ' a frree-lance and semi outlaw in his profes¬ 
sion—a sort of Ishmael whose band was agamst every man, and every man’s 
hand a(,ainst him ” That be walked through some medical conventions which 
he deemed injurious, that heiwas not only a physician but a skilful surgeon (to 
combine the two seems a great medic'll offence in itself by the way) that, 
when attacked, he was in the habit of hitting back rather smartly, that he wrote 
and spoke freely, and did not think necessary to decline any newspaper, 
magazine, or pamphlet, or book form of utter’ince calculated icf render gene¬ 
rally intelligible what he had to say to a {generally intelligent public—'these are, 
no doubt, qualities possessed by the few but obnoxious to the many 
c A professional income of from twelve to fifteen tbonland ^ year was, how 

ever, the chief source of^ his distin{,uished unpopularity Kut on the other 
hand iii France and in America, and before he became an awkward rival, in 
Germany too, the name of Mackenzie was held in something like exalted re¬ 
verence, as undoubtedly the gieatest throat specialist alive—whose book was 
• the standard one on throat disease, and whose genius by overstepping those 
limits of routine prescribed by use and wont, which are the fatal wilch-dogs of 
vested interest and mediocrUy—had opened up a new sphere in surgery and 
popularized and developed a new instrument in diagnosis which has saved 
thousands of lives and relieved millions of sufferers 

Morell Mackenzie was a constant theatre goer, and a great 
admirer of what Mr H iwcis styles “ the histrionic profession " 
Its members he invariably treated free •of charge, and many 
a pretty* story is told of the notice he took of the lowliest 
Observing sometimes, fiom hfs stall or box, some super” or 
novice evidently suffering from throat or ‘chest, he would present 
, himself between the acts, behind the scene;^ ready witl^ advice 
and sometimes handy* with ^he prjomptest remedies It was 
no unusual thing for singer o^ speaker to turn up ^prs de 
cOntbat^ and say to Mackenzie, “ L must have my voice back 
for two hours to night, and Mackenzie would say “ so you 
shall, but then go home and go tp bed, and dpn’t stir till I 
come” He was one of Ihe hardest vtorkin^ men in Lbndon, 
but, u!)like your fussy would be always busy nSan, be could 
always make l,eisure where ^ useful purpose wohld be^served by 
so doing In spite of his large practice, and the many ddties 
that, as a public citizen, he cheerfully took upon himself, he Was 
a voluminous writer on medical subjects, and the avthor of 
opportune essays on various topics Apropos of onfe of tjhes'*, 
Mr Haweis writes — * 

In the nmusing and pointed paragraph which opens the essay on smoking, 
, only the vigilant reader witl obseriie that m the hrst tweniy et^ht luies there are 
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no less than ttn quotattons» showing an acquaintance wfth Greek criticism/, 
French and Spanish literature, English medical books, pioverbial philosi^hy,* 

, Athenian history, Shakespeare Calverley etc j»yet all these fitnesses to a, 
full brain and a ready fhetnory are so woven into the fabric of an enteitiling 
and instructive disquisition that they*pass almost without notice 
In these days of agressive sanitation tobacco like iieaily tvcry other gift of 
God to man has been denounced by well meaning fanatics as the cause of 
numberless ills both to soul and body I am incline|^ to think thaPio this 
indiscriminattng anathema the practice of smoking owes, at least in some 
measure its present all but universal diffusion A FiliilIi is reported 
to have said of some innocent pleasure, that it >\ouId be peifect if it were sinful 
In the same spirit no doubt the " average sensual man feels that indulgences 
in themselves almost mtlifferent, gam additional relish from the faet that they 
are regarded as wrong by the “uneo guid,” or by truculent sanitarians as 
hurtful , ^ 

The gospel of health is an excellent thing but like the pool, it is peihtps 
a trifle too much uiih us and the relentless^eal of its preachers wearies men of 
ordinary mould as the just Arist des boreil the Athenians I say (his out ot 
no irreverence towards Sir Ldwin Chadwick, Dr 1) W Richardson and tlie 
other apostles^f hy,,iene, whom I h incur on tins side idolatiy as much as any, 
but bc|ause it seems to me thft tiiey are apt to forget that physical well being 
IS not the sole end of existence 1 wish it to be uiideistood lint though a 
doctor, I do not consider it to bo my function to st Hid at the feast of life and 
like poor Saiitho s physieiin condemn everything on the table I am not a 
member of the Anti tobacco 1 eague nor do 1 believe tint all those wlio Sellk 
solace from the " herb nn. iiuie— * 

‘ Go mad and beat their wives , 

IMimge, after shocking lives, 

• Karors and enrving knives • 

Into iWir gizzaids * 

On the e mtiary I am teleologist enougl^to think tint, as tobacco is supplied 
to us naluially from the bounteous bosom of Mother barth, it is meant to be 
used and if useil in the riglit way, it is ofien helpful rather than injurious I 
have no sympathy with the famous Countcrlila t' downwards who ^uuUl 
deprive poor humanity of one of the few pleasures vvliieli tend to make our 
way of life, in however small a degree, less desolate than it otherwise would 
be . 

It must not be supposed tint Mackenzie extended his ap 
pro4,aI to*any apptoach to exeCss in smoking “ That Mariu 
smoked incessantly he holds to be the exception proving the 
rule, rither than an imple for imitation That Tennyson dran]^ ^ 
a botrfe of poit every da^ for fifty yi-Ars, and died quietly, at a 
good old age, is no proof thU port wine prolongs life ” One of 
the last written liScrary efforts erf the gieat specialist in thfllj<it 
diseases was an essay on mtluenxa—the malady to which he soon 
afterwards succumoed , 

. • •_ A - 

Some Jurtker RuolUctions of rj Happy Life selected ^rout^ the 
Joimtah (f Mtirt(Vine Norths chitjly between fhe yea^s 
• and i 66 g —Edited by her sister,*Mis JOHN AddingioN 
Symonds London Macmillan Co and NewYork 1893 

r )BOPLE who took our advice of six months agd, tnd icad 
. the two volumes of Miss North’s Recollections of a II ippy , 
lJ!fe which we then gave some account of, will welcome the in 
nouncementthat her friends haivc now put fortTi a supplementary 
volume, as breezy gossipy, good hiimour-pcrvadcd a volume 
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as either of ^ts predecessors, differing from them only with 
regard to the localities described, in its freedom from absorption 
in naturftl history studies, and in a correspondingly keener synvt 
pathy with human nature It consists of chapters concerning 
Miss North’s earlier travels, (chiefly between i860 and 1870) 
whieh, her sister tells us, were in the first instance eliminated 
from the record*, “ in order to make room for those more distant 
journeys by which her name has become known to the world ” 
The displacement IS intelligible Now, as ever, distance lends 
enchantment to the view Description of those far journeys 
was accordingly well received by English men and women 
not of the globe trotting tribe, albeit Switzerland and Italy are 
tolerably familiar holiday excursion fields with them Out 
here, on the other hand, we much prefer for our reading remi¬ 
niscences of travel in the Alps and by the shores of a blue 
Mediterranean to word pictures'of Dustypore, and Ganges 
sand banks and Gungaram Syce ard Priscilla Ayah Of such 
assort are Some further Recollections of a Happy Life selected 
from the fouinals of Mapanne North Its material should by 
rights have been incorporated with the first volume of the 
Recollections, covering as it does a decade of European travel 
anterior to the death of the father to whom she was so devoted¬ 
ly attached, and to the wide stretches of travel embarked on 
after that bereavement 1 hat father’s active, impatient per¬ 
sonality IS vividly brought before us A man of many contra¬ 
dictions , intolerant of opposition either in word or deed , im¬ 
petuous always, yet always thoughtful for others , an aristocrat, 
and a precisian by virtue of his birth and family traditions, but 
in temperument and practice inclined to Bohemianism , a man 
with perennial grievances, and not averse to airing'them„ yet 
who never allowed them to interfere much^with his enjoyment 
__of life and appreciation of its humourous side His daughter 
inherited much of his character From *her early yofcih she 
was accustomed to regard him more ib the light of a friend and 
companion than as a grave ana'reverend ,seniorf All over 
Europe they roamed together tn sympathetic companionship 
The travejlings gossiped over in the pages before us comprise 
three separate journeys ir> Europe and one through Egypt ar\fl 
Sytia All of them, Mrs Sympnds reminds us in a preface, over 
well-trodden ground now-a days, but ground whwch thij:ty years 
agoaffo'rded more interesting, though rather more fatigumg, 
experiences Railways and Cook’s steamers ^ad not then, in 
Spain and*-on the Nile, quite supplanted the leisurely methods 
oimore primitive travel So these experiences of the past have 
perhaps a certain value of their own The jogging caravan ^of 
mules is now, %Imt>st everywhere, a thing of the past so is the old 
Spanish diligence with its twcl^d wild horses. There is a big 
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hotel at Luxor I and, in Europe at least, the ul)iquitous railway 
will, in a few more years, have made tiavelling ever)fwherc 
exactly alike With a view to indicating the scope and direc¬ 
tion of the journeys of whicKa graphic account is given in the 
volume, we cannot do better than cite the Table of Contents, 
as follows — ^ • 

Chapter I*—In the Pyrenees and Spain, 1859 *860 
Chapter II —Switzerland—Italy—Tiiestc—Pola—Fiume—Pesth— 
the Danube—Constantinople—Smyrna—Athens, 1861, 1862 
Chapter III — Adnuic and Syria, 1865 
Chapter IV —Egypt, 1865 
Chapter V —Palestine and Syria, 1866 
Chapter VI —»In*the Dolomue Alps, Austria, 1867 
Chapter VII—Mentone and Sicil>, 18691870 
Chapter VIII—Syracu e antf its Neighbourhood—Taormina, 
Monte Generoso, and frafoi, 1870 

We shalh not atten\pt,to follow Miss North’s eclectic course 
of travel and running comment try on its incidents , but out 
of an abundance of plums theicm imbedded, a couple will not 
be missed "One, European— • 

Both Florence and Rome are too fifll of art treasures, one does not 
know what to see and what to leave unseen in a short time, so that one 
IS kept in a perfect fever of excitement I enjoyed moie wandering 
with ray father through rtie gardens, with their outdoor views* than 
over the buildings ai>d galleries At Rome he made friends with Gib¬ 
son, and used to join him in his ttroll round the Piiicio before break 
fast in the morning Once Miss Rainrock took me to see 
Gibson s young Americin pupil. Miss Hosmer, in a large unfurnished 
stiidiO she h id just taken, where she was preparing to m ike a portrait 
statue of some famous countryman. It was to be nine feet high, she 
said (looking herself like a small child) , she had only one chair, which 
she gave me,*as the stranger , seating our old friend,on the table, she 
mounted to the top of a high ladder herself, from whence she chatter¬ 
ed* and laughed with the hafipy air of one who is successful and sure 
to please Mis% Raincock had once received a note from Gibson,— 
“That poor 4 meiic»n girl has fever, come and nurse her,' so she 
0 had packed ui.»her old caipet ba'g and gone at once to obey the 
' thus forming a fnend^hip for*life * 

One day we saw a ^and njass in St Peter’s, during which the 
poo%old Pone in vafti trfto t* get a pinch of snuff, no sooilfer h id 
he got his Angers on his box than be was violently seized, and put 
into some gorgeous new lamient, and had to hide it up agum hr 

nevec to the end suci.eedcfl, though h<* was infallible * 

• • * 

One ^ropos of a halt at Grand Cairo ^ 

* Europeans seemed popular with the people, who liked showing 
olf any words tlley knew, one ppor man cafying wo8d outside the 
gates wished us bona sera, and chuckled to himself in the distance 
a lo! g wkile afterwards , their dark,skins were very beautiful, and 
^ the silver rope bracelets and sham corals looked |loriou$ on their 

E ehshed arms, their wrists were so slender, and the gap left la their 
uge heavy bracelets, through which they slip them on, was perfectljT 
impossible for European arms of average sj^e , they hqd great ru gs 
round sheir necks, and all sqrts of jingles in their 8ars and from their 
noses, so that I could quite understand the delight of dgtpoihng 
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the Egyptians I found picture subjects without end , when a mer 
' chint left his stall he merely hung up a net over the front and no one 
thought of touching it ttuiugh all sorts of vilu ibles might easily have 
been stolen , many of the figures l;:)oked just like walking mummies 
and required no extra wrapping when they died while the strtoed 
ahbatehs when drawn over the head, made men look like sphinxes, 
the alines falling around it just in the same foimal way 
1 confess to having looked at Egyptian things from a purely pic 
turesque point of view, and was scolded for this by the Cairo cler¬ 
gyman s wife ‘ Dear, dear, like all travellers, you wander hithei and 
thither and see nothing with a proper object, every thing from a 
false pbint of view I suppose you never consideied tint on the pre 
cise spot where those Mameluke tombs stand the Israelites made 
their bricks without straw And her husband took us to ihe top of 
a lull and showed us the very stone on which Moses stood to count 
the Israelites as they passed out of Egypt * 

At the last moment, yet one more extract proves irresistible , 
Its imports aesthetic, its moral suitable alike to far West and 
furthest Etst, to New Enghnd wooden-nutmeg makCr and 
Heathen Chinee, as sung by Bret Harte 

• We stopped to see the caves of Beni Hassan, and found cool air up 
amongst them 1 bey are 'jaid to be very old, about is old as the 
Isaac of the Bible, and li ive simple Done culuinns cut m the solid 
rock, possibly copied by the Gieeks at ^gina uid in the Parthenon , 
llie other columns are purely iaken< from the lotus There are few 
sculptures, but much painting on the wahs,- scenes of everyday life, 
such as a clever boy of ten might have painted, of games, of wiest 
ling, running and even leip fiog, and the saying that “ shams do not 
last’* was proved untrue thcie wheieoneof the Done pillars of lime' 
ston^ h id actually been piunted to look like red granite some 4000 j ears 
before the dates tn Egypt quite suffocate one 

Histone Personality By Francis Seymour Stevenson, M P, 
London Macmillan & Co aiid^New York 1893 ^ 

M r STEVENSON’S twelve essays feat of chataclei 
and Its characterisation, as revealed in history, diaries, 
memoirs, table talk, portraiture, ^ imaginativd literature, ^c 
To the consideiation of his subject the author brings clas¬ 
sical training, erudition, and a hedUhily reflective babit of 
mind His style is easy, unaffected, and attractive It is true, 
for all time that the proper study,of mankind is man and 
woman Reading with judicvous eye betvlreen the*Jines of the, r 
memoirs, letters, diaries, one may often discern more of teal 
character, bdtter comprehend the mind workings and^the mptives 
to action that influenced notable personages, than could the 
people who mixed in their society, and listened to their conver¬ 
sations. Verj good friends, as the world goes will, if meij. and 
women of the world, always be on their guard when convers¬ 
ing together in salons, or even when gossiping in boudoirs 
And yet their id^as must in some wise win a vent Dianes and 
letter^charitably minister to their need, much as aforetime the 
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reeds by the river bank relieved Midas oP the oppression^ 

his secret Studies such as Mr^ Stevenson adumbrates dnd 

points the way io, are always fasctftatmg for stOdents' of fhe 

inexhaustible book of humali nature e append a specimen 

of Mr Stevenson's method and style, taken from an essay 

on Letters — • 

• • • 

There are few species of compositions in which women have attained to such 
a degree of excellence as in letter writing , and the reason is to he found in the 
fact that they possess in an eminent degree, the qualities which aie most neces 
sary for the purpose Insight into character, intuitive sympathy, gracefulness 
and perspicuity of style, appreciation of detail, and lightness dT touch consti¬ 
tute the principal chaim in corre pondence and fully atone for occasion'll 
rashness of judgment ^and want of b'lllast, and it is not a matter for surpr^c, 
therefore, that the best letters should have been written by women, and, among 
them, by Frenchwomen In Madame de S^vignds letters those merits are 
united in an unparalleled degree though for wit they are surpassed by those of 
Madame du Defland and for ardour, by those of Mademoiselle de I espinasse 
They coxRbine the hntsh of ^le salon with the balmy atmosphere of a moriitng 
III May In our own language there is, peihaps, no correspondence equal to 
that of Lady Mary Wortlcy Montague for variety of interest vividness of 
description, and brilliant vivacity of language^ Writing to I ady Mar, m 1724, 
she challenges comparison between herself and the great hreneli autlnye s m 
the following words “The last plea^^re that lell in my wly was Madame 
Sevigne’s letters very pretty they are but I assoit without the least vanity, 
that mine will be full as entertaining forty years hence I advise you, tin refdrev 
to put none of them to the use of waste paper ' Lady Mary W'ortky 

* Montague has an adveptituTus advantage derived from the glamouP of the 
Eastern scenes she so often and so well descril es, but it may be doubted 
whether, in spite of the ailmirable quviities of her writings, she possesses in the 
same degree as Madame de Sevignt the faculty of making the most perfect art 
appear as fresh as if it had sprung from nature a own workshop Leaving 
Madame de Scvign^ however out of the comparison, theic is probalily no 
other writer who is equal to her in that particular branch of literature In the 
present century again, women play a highly important part in the epistolary 
sphere o actively Even Paul Louis Courier must yield to Madame de statl 
and to George Sand and great as is the interest which attaches to the corres 
pmideiice of Ihomas Carlyle, gnd strong as is the light it casts on his own 

» personality, it may be questioned whether the letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle 
will nut enjoy a* yet longer span of literary life hven the men who have 
excelled m cori^spondcnce, such as Cicero Pliny, Uoiisseau, Walpole, Gray, 
y Cowper, Byron/Snellcy, Lamb have generally had something feminine in tflinV 
nature Of letters it n^ay be s«id, as of much else, das aimg jyablukt zuht 
tins heran ^ 

The churches of Farts^ from Clovts to Chirks X By S Sophia 
Beale Author of “ Complete and Concise Handbook to 

• the Musei^m of the Louvre, ” r/ff With Illusfrations by the 
Autijor, from ontjmal sketches, photogiaphs and engravings 

•London W H Allen and Co Limited, 13 Waterloo Place 
S W 1893 • • . • • 

I N these, days of steam and cheap travelling most Anglo- 
• Indians " do" Pans at one* time or another in the 
course of their service To some of them Miss Beale’s 'usthetic 
Guide Book to the treasures and traditions of Lutetian"* 
Churches, should prove useful, especially, to* those who have 
QOt too much tune to spaf^ for ;ight seeing, and wo^ld like 
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Jcf devote what they have to worthy pilgrimages, and sacrific- 
in|rs <at the most eligible shrines of the beautiful and the 
afttique Miss Beale ifas taken pains with her work and 
gathered together a deal of qftaint legendary lore which 
makes pleasant enough reading She is radical in her 
politicak sympathies, but for all that strives to be just in her 
judgments on dead royalties and bygone aristocratic institu¬ 
tions The engravings accompanying the letterpress are 
very unequal in quality, some of them good, some very blurred 
We give a specimen of Miss Beale at her best She is dis» 
coursing of the pictures at the Pantheon—M Sainte-Genevieve 
as she prefers to call it * 

Jeanne d’A^'C is no more fctriunite here thin elsewhere, it seems 
as if she were an impossibility in art When one contemplates 
the number of painters, sculptors poets, and musiciaps who have 
essa)ed her history and sung her prarsea, one is appilled by the 
results One of the most sublime pages of history, the'fanest 
character among heroines , the grandest of women, of patriots, and 
of dreamers , the most modest, the most saint like, the nrost unselfish 
warriors, la Pttcelle seems to oppress everyone who tries to depict 
any scene from her life Perhaps the greatest success of modern 
times IS Frdmiet s fine Renaissance statue in the Place des Pyramids 
Very beautiful also is Bastien Lepage s Jeanne as a whole, but 
tRe figure does not possess the nobfene^s which one attaches t<$ 
the militant maiden Certainly M Lenepveu's compositions form 
no exception to the general failure of Jeannes d’Arc Ihe maid 
IS tied to the stake surrounded by a goodly assemblage of faggots , 
one monk reads, another flings a cross into her hands as if the 
poor^naid had objected to the cross ' Soldiers are all about, and 
old Rouen at the back is picturesque with its gabled houses, and the 
cathedral in the distance A man is just seizing ^ torch, and you 
know the epd is near, but you are not impressed, you either do 
not care, or you do not realise the hjprror But it is popular wjth the 
populace, and so serves one put pose for which it was p unted—that* 
of pointing a moral of patriotism and unselfish devotion almost 
unique, but for the recent example of Garibaldi * 

^ 

A Digest of Civil Lazo for the 'Punjalfy chiefly based on the 
Customary Law as at present judig,aily asiertain^ H 

Rattigan, LL D Allahabad Printed at the Pioneer Press 


L awyer^, and men who are a» are what a sound lawyer 
Mr Rattigan is, will not be suipnsed to htar that hij 
Digest pj Civil Law for the Punjap, chiefly based on thk Cus(o- 
mary Law &s at present administered, has .reached a fotirth 
edition A first edition was crritiically examined in the Calcutta 
Review thirteen years ago, and the learning and research 
evidenced in its preparation were adverted to < ^ 

It vs unnecessary now to say more than that the 1893 
development of the work, has been carefully revised and 
annotated up *^(0 rth 9 end of March last, in the brqad spirit 
of the author’s chosen mottp Ytf alia lex fieri potest qua 
omnibus commoda sUy sed st majort parti prospiaat utihs est, ^ 
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^he Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Edited with 
a Biographical Introduction by James Dykes Campbell — 
London, Macmillan and Co, and New Yorlif, 1893 * • 

I T IS a very old story that poets (like/narriages) are inv*ent^ 
in heaven Samuel Taylor ColeriSge was gifted with ’poeti¬ 
cal genius in a superlative degree, and deliberately postponed— 
almost, one might say abandoned—his high vocation for indul¬ 
gence in pursuit of cliimaeras of mptaphysiCj^nd the eiJcursive 
dillettante clou*d of words ordinal ily begotten of such aberra¬ 
tion His life story affoids an instance of unconscious abnegation 
of faculties, unique piobably in the history of modern literature 
—an irony of fate, regrettable exceedingly in the interests of 
posterity, for he was permeated with the poetic temperament 
to an extent vouchsated to but few mortals His ideals weie 
always great and good and illtmitably catholical He was 
sympathetic with humanity —* to a fault,” as literary Pitt 
Lrawleys, might incline^to say Depths of human nature 
that ^nd expression in tragedies not tinselled, as stage ones 
are, he had sounded The domestic proprieties that are 
the be tho all and end all of English home life, he had.ex- 
perience of and knocked the boUom out of He was not, 
as so many poets from Pindar to Tennyson have been, 
deficient in the sense of humour And with the grey matter, or 
whatever other constituent* element it is in which brain p6wer 
consists, he was remarkably wel^endowed Mr James Dykes 
Campbell has made careful study of his life and work, and in a 
biographical introduction to his new edition of the poet’s verse 
sets forth clearly, and yet not unsympathetically, the 'defects 
(and worse) of his qualities Ha7litt’s was a hard, but none 
the less discewnng saying, that Coleridge was capable of 
doing anything which did not present itself as a duty Cul¬ 
pably \vcak, and too yielding in most respects he knew himself 
to be—and sought compensatory balance of self esteem in 
affording proof of his ability, to execute hard tasks, \i;he*' 
thi spirit moved him to .them • He was unhappy in his 
relations with his wife, and q[iore blame has been imputed 
tb him on .that scorff’tban he deserved Foolishly* care¬ 
less over money matters, as far as he was personally con¬ 
cerned with them, he invariably showed himsejf studiously 
Kgardful of the interests of his wife and children But from 
his^ wifn he wanted sympa^ihy, ability to appreciate his aims, 
talce^mutely helpfqj share in his aspirations , To t 1 )e demand 
* the—poor, fretful, jealous soul Was unequal The old story, 
older than Xantippe’s conjugal joking together with Socrates, 
n^w-as the latest edition of the life of Charles Dickens, or 
the melancholy sequences of Thomas Carlyle’s love match 
/ Coleridge’s poetical deliverances are better received than they 
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were when first castas bread on the waters Mr Campbell has 
galthered together,more of them than have ever before been 
printed together—too many of them Crude flights attempted 
m.his school, days, might- have been very well spared, e g idle 


immaturities of such sort as the 

I 

On a gtven finite line 
Whicii liust no W'ly incline , 
lo describe 111 tqili— 

—lateral Tri— 

—A, N, G, L, E 
Now Hte S li 
Be the given line 
Winch must no way incline , 

Ihe great Mathematician 
Makes this Requisition, lo 

1 hat we describe an tqui— 
—lateral In— 

—angle on it 

Aid U 8 , Reason—aid us, Wit! 

II 

From the centre A at the distance A B 
Debci ibe the circle b C '3 
At the distance B A from B the 
centre 


following stabzas — 

1 he round A C E to describe boldly 
venture 

(Third postulate see) 

And from the point C ao 

In which the circles make a pother 
Cutting and slashing one another, 

Bid the straijijht lines a journey- 
ing go 

C A C B those lines will show 
lo the points, which by A B are 
'reckon a. 

And postulate the second 
For Authority ye know 
ABC 

Triumphant shall be 
Ars Equilateral Inangle, 30 
Not Peter Pindar carp, nor Zonus can 
wrangle 


Wtlham George Ward, and the Catholic Revival By WILFRID 
Ward, author of “ William George Ward, and the Oxford 
Movement” London Macmillan & Co , and New York 1893 

I N a book given to the world a few years ago,♦ Mr 
Wilfrid Ward, reviewing his father’s attitude towards the 
Oxford‘Movement, gave proof of ability and acumen , in the 
much more difficult piece of woik he has now brought to a 
conclusion, he has shown that such a son may write an honest 
account of the part played in the world by such a father, 
without offending against any of the canons of literary jfustice 
“ Ideal ” Ward’s character—“ Socrates and Frlstaff rolled into 
OQe,’^ a candid friend once described it—lends itself graci¬ 
ously, It may be added, to affectionate and yet imparl al 
treatment at friendly hands William George Ward, and the 
Catholvc Revival may be regarded as a continuation of William 
George Ward, and the Oxford Movement , pourtrayment ot logical 
developments in a mind essentially log^al, constitutionally oppo¬ 
sed to compromise His centertion was that the Cl «jrch 6f Rom? 
had p-^served the reality of Church authority, and that in spite 
of Its corrufitions, it had retained the true idea^of a Church, v(hich 
that of England bad lost Her change,” we find him writing 
to Dr Pusey as early as 1841,“ Her change seems fo have been 
objective, oura Cwhich seems a much more radical change) sub¬ 
jective* With all her corruptions, with all the toleration of a low 


* William George Ward and the Oxford Movement 
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iftandard in the mass of men she has always held 

up for the veneration of the faithful, the highest standartjs ^f 
holiness ” Conscience, as well as intellect shu\ Ward out from* 
compromise conscience, rather thaji intjsllect, he held to tte thjc 
true guide in such religious inquiry as was at that time eng^aging 
attention at Oxford , yet we taK.e it that, unconsciously to himself. 

It was the intellectual faculty in him that mainly determin¬ 
ed the position he took up He never §h ired theP belief, 
entertained by Cardinal Wiseman and other Divines of the 
period, that Catholic England hid, by virtue of le-division of 
the country into Papal Dioceses, with Bishops holding tcrritoiial 
bees, “ been restored to its orbit m the Ecclesiastical fifmament " 
He had too profound a conviction of the anti-Roman temper of 
Englishmen to coiniiae with that view, and felt convinced that 
anti papal bigotry was a necesrary^consequence of the traditions 
which Englishmen inherited This conviction deepened with 
years long, yeais a/tcr the turmoil over the new Dioceses 
and tj^e Ecclesiastical Tftles Bill had subsided, he wrote deli¬ 
berately, “ If I were a Protestant I jcould not bring myself 
to tolerate Gatholics Fancy if there were a body of English¬ 
men who followed obseqiously th^ Lord Mayor of London 
as a matter of conscience ' And they think much worse of the 
Pope than I do of the Lord Mayor ’ 

• Ward was the first pf the Oxford Tractaiians to signlhlise 
the completeness of his conviction of the truth of the new 
Evangel by severing connection with the Anglican Communion 
and publicly professing allegiance to that of Rome In so 
doing, he sacrificed much—old friends associations thht were 
dear to him, worldly position and piospects He and his 
wife lived for some years in poverty It was not till 1849 
that he succeeded to ihe family property, and, what he seems 
tp ha^e alued a good deal tnore than the wealth, the courtesy 
title and county position accorded in bucolic districts to 
“ The Squire ” Here is an extract in point —- ^ 

if He 'somewhat astonished the people of Ciowes by the large number of “ Popish 
Ecclesiastics” who visited him Cardinal Wisemm Father Faber, Father 
(afterwards Cardinal) Vaughaif. lyid IVlonsignor (afterwards Cardinal) ^Howard 
were ^mong His guests within six months of his arrival at Northwood He 
found his way as often as he could to the other end of the isl tnd with its 
breezy downs and lovely scenery He often stayed for weeks in Freshwater 
^ Here he not infrequently met some of ^iis old pupils, and enjoyed the con 
fusion which arose between his theolo<,ical capacity and his capacity of land 
Jord *1^1 he island was in those* days, primitive m hibits, ^and fiis desig¬ 
nation is.bquire Ward—or, in the uland dialect, as universal 

, as though It bad been a military* or Qivil title l*remember his telling me 
of one former ” Divine ” of Old Hall memory, who asked at ihe hotel for 

* “Dr Ward/’and was sent away with the assurance that no such person was 
staying there “ Doctor, me no doctor, bir,” Ward said*to him when they 
m^t, *' my foot is on my native heath, and my name is * Squire ff'erd ’ ”* 

• ’ ' ■“ ■- ■ ' -■ ■■ ■' 

• • ** Campbell me no Campbell, Sir, my foot is on my native heath, and my 

. name is MacGregor ' —Hay • • 
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Before Jbccoming a squiret Mr Ward had done good Catholic* 
w^rk; for his day and generation, as a lecturer in Moral Philo* 
ffophy and afterwards in Dogmatic Theology, at St Edmund’s 
College For some years he edited the Duhhn Review^ and 
made it a lormidable controversial organ »And by his corres¬ 
pondence with the Vatican, and with the Ultramontane party 
in France and Germany, acting as a medium for the intercom¬ 
munication of id^as between Continental Catholicism and 
English, he ably served the ^loman cause Asa recognition of 
his services Leo XIII appointed him a Commendatore of the 
order of St, Gregory the Great 

Fifty ydars ago Lord Macaulay expressed a hope that some 
future historian would trace the propress of the Catholic Re¬ 
vival of the 19th century ‘ No person ” hv, added, “ who calmly 
reflects on what within the l/ist few years has passed in Spain, 
in Italy, in South America, in Ireland, in the Netherlands, in 
Prussia, even in France, can doubt that the power of this 
Church over the hearts and minds of *hnen is now far g**eater 
than it was when the^ Enc>clopoedta and the Philosophical 
Dictionary appeared ” Mr Wilfrid Ward, on behalf of his 
book disclaims any preten,sions to its being considered as 
history , but suggests that one part of it may be regarded as a 
contribution towards a not unimportant chapter in such a history. 

’¥he shire of the Catholic (. hurch in the gPeat frinsformation of Christendom 
which we are witnessing- a transformation which was initiated hy the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic war&—is a subject which no student of the times 
can pass over Thit share was chiricterised by two tendencies among Catho¬ 
lics, which have become popularly known as the Ultramontane and the Liberal * 
The dhe has been in the direction of urganisition and centralisation among 
( athohes themselves, the other towards the adjustment of their thought and 
action to the conditions of modern times The former was associated at its 
outset with such names as those of Jo eph de Maistre and ^e Bonald in France, 
and Leopold *StoIberg and Frederick bchlegel in Qermany The latter found 
Its first definite expression in such men as Laenrdaire and Montalembes*' The 
two tendencies were at first quite compatible with each other Indeed, the 
Liberal Catholic movement was in some sense an oifjhoot of modern Ultra 
montanism As time went on, however, each of the two was carried to an 
e!ctreme Adaptation to an age of liberalism and progress tended towards 
disparagement of tradition and ''authont), and advocates of luthonty becanie 
excessive in their claims Ultramontanism incurred the charge of narrowness 
and ^Aggressiveness in such a writer as I outs \inillot, and ijiiberalisnj, m such 
men as Dolnnger and his followers stood convicted of disloyalty to the Pope 
The acute collision between the two extreme parties 111 the eventful years 
preceding the l^atican Council the compara^vc disappearance of both since 
ihen, and the subsequent renewal^ m a more permanent f irmt of th 4 combiner 
tion of Ultramontanism with the endeavour to find a modus vivtndt with modern 
thou^nt an^ modern political condition^, make undoubtedly a turning ponV in 
the history,of conteipporary Christian thought In the events sutrounding this 
Crisis Mr W G Ward took, hoth^direbtly and indirectly, an active share He 
represented m politics and theology the unqualified opposition to the extremes 
of Liberal Catholicism against which Pius IX’s pontificate*' was a constant 

--1- n- .T- 

* I 94y ** popularly *' because, as I elsewhere explain, the original and true 
meaning of the word Ultramontane is not identical with that which it has come 
to bear 
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protest, and m philososophy his tendency was towards*the fusion of Uitra^ , 
montane loyalty, with a sympathetic assimilation of all that is valuable in ,con-* 
temporaiy thought, as the best means of putging^i^ of what is dangerous I he. 
history ih^i, of this'crisis is iialtirally given in the stoiy of his life * 

Mr Wilfrid Waid has executed with tact and judgment the 
task he set himself Men inteiested in the subject will do 
well to consult hi-i p igcs and c inwt ful to* be interesfed by 
Its lights and shadows Ihe gcnei il leadci will prefer those 
more lively poitions of the book treating of the social aspects 
of the man, his friendships with John Stuart Mill and lenny- 
son and other men of the wot Id, his devotion to opera bouffe^ 
anecdotes illustrativp of his keen sense of humour, his bon- 
hovite, &c &c Ihere is a deal of this sort of thing inter¬ 
spersed through 462 pages of beautffiill> cleai type 

Here is a typioal extiact fiom the book — 

I once asilid him licfw inu«h he had known of his fithcr i> Hisl cousin Sir 
lleiitl' Waid, who hid taken a very strong and tlltetive line as I ord High 
Commissioner of the Ionian Islands IIl leplitdnuiic giavtly, "I only saw 
him twice—opce as a boy, when ho came to see my fatliti , and then again I 
had an interview with him about a maltoi of business soon after 1 cain^ i^to 
my pioperty We iiianged at the ciul of *1 not to be on speaking teims , '— 
quite a supetHuous aiiaii,,einent it in ly be added, as Sir IKniy Ward lived at 
that lime m (.eylon, oj^ which he was Governor and m 1 let never came again 
to England for a piolonged visit ^ * 

* On one occasion the humless naline of suih estrangements was rather 
amusingly illustrated 111 the case of his bnlher Heniy 1 hey had been for a 
yeai or so on these teims, and one night iTioy met it the Ilaymirket Iheatre 
Each of them had for tne moment qin'e foi„olten the quarrel, and friendly 
gree mgs passed and a talk about the play Nc\t raormiig came a letter from 
Henry Ward ‘ Dear William in the hurry of the moment to night*I quite 
foigot that we had arranged to meet as stiangei!,, and 1 write this lest you 
should misunderstand me to say that 1 think we had belter adhere to our 
arrangement , and ¥ remain dear William, jour aflectioiiatc brother Henry 
Ward My father leplud ‘Dear Henry, It lo had forgotten our arrange 
ment * I agree with you that w8 hid better keep to it, and I remain your 

* affectionate brolliei, JiV G Ward’ W'lth his bi other Arthur, whom Cambridge 
men and ciieketei^s remember as for many years president of the University 
Cricket Club and a well known figmeit I ord’s there was a similar arrange 
r/ent foi a time, but*I do not think ij lasted Ipng 

_1_ 


A Short ^tstory^of China An Account, for the general 

reader of an Ancient Krppire and People By Demetrius 
Charles Boulgei, author Qjf the ‘ Ilistoiy of China,” “ England 
, and Russia la Centi il Asia” &c &c London H Allen 
& Co, Jfrimited, 13 Watcrloo^Placc, S VV 1893 , 

C HiNA fs a big cmpiie wijh big vistas qf runn*jpg to seed 
behind and in fiont of it Mr Demetrius Boulger has 
^on his way bo acceptance as histoiian of its dim past, and 
•prophtft of Its portentous future The book now i 5 efore us is a 
second* effoi t in this direction, and he is careful to premise-that, 
tnough. It contains only 419 pages quarto, it, is not an 
abridgment of his laiger History of China, But “a new departuic, 
entiiely rewritten and re-arranged with the view of giving 
prominence to modern phases of history 
. C • 
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Having fello'w feeling with Mr Boulger in his repudiation of 
old^word myths and the p^aramount impoitance of de stecle 
polftics, a*s compared \^ith study of the giowth and vicissitudes^ 
of nations and national characteristics, we need say nothing 
about the first 107 pages of his work, in which account is rend¬ 
ered ^f antique Justory, up to a time roughly corresponding with 
that during which the Studit family reigned in England, a 
time in which, in China the Manchu dynasty was establishing 
Itself on the throne Heic is a companion picture to those 
afforded by Oliver Cromwells method of waging civil wai A 
rebel against the Government of the day—name and d ite not 
paiticulaiised—having proclaimed himfself king of the West* 
and signalised that assumfiikion of title by atiocities to which 
the Bulgaiian, even on Mi Gladstone s showing, were but a 
flea bite, oiated to his army in these tcims — 

‘ The province of Szchiien is no rnoic thin a imss o'" ruins and al ist desert 
I have wished to si„nilfse iny veii^eince ind at the simc time to detach you 
from the wealth which it oftered, in order that jour ardour fyi the conquest of 
' the 1 nipiie, which I hav( stili every hope of attaining, should not flag The 
execution of my project ib ea* y, hut one ob tacit x\hich mii,ht pieveiil or delay 
the conquest I meditate, distuibs my miiid An efllmuiate heart is not well 
suited to grtat enterprises , the only passioi hrloes should cherish is that of 
t gloiy All of you li ive wives and the ,^16iter number of you have several m 
your compiny These women can only prove i source of eiiibairassmint in 
tamp, and tspetially during mijrches or other expeditions dein mdin » eelenty 
of movement Have you any appieheiision lest you hould not lind elsewhere 
wives as charmmt, and as accomplished ? In a very shoit time I promise you 
gtheiswho will f,ive us every reason to congratulate cmiselves for having made 
the saeiifice which I piopose to you Lelua Ihertfoic get rid of the cm 
bairassmeiit whieli these women cuise us I feel that the only way foi me 
to peisuade you in this matter is by setting you an example fo moirow, 
without Qirther delay, I will lead my wives to the public parade bee that you 
are all present, and cause to be published, inder nost severe penalties, the 
order to all youi soldiers to assemble \heie at the sime time, each accomp,inied 
by Ills wives The treatment I accord to mine sliall^be the general law ' 

When the assembly took phee Si Wang slew his vpves coram populoy and 
his followers, seized with an cxtrei le fren/y foliowedj^his example It s said 
that as many as 400,000 women weiy slain that day 

Chinese histoiiTtis do npt repudiate this atrocity, popular 
moralists have not reprobated its^cofdial accepiiance the hands 
of the rebel leaders follovvcis it was in truth but an object 
lesson in assertion of the dogma that I\Ii?ht is Right, siirh at. is 
every day made famili if to the populace by the Boatd tf 
Purfishn\ents and the propiit-ty of which it nevef entetrs into 
their cdHous hfaits to question After rll poss*iblc allowance 
for the exaggerations inc'\dental to Eastern figuies have been 
granted. Western Wo^d apologists (if any ai^^ to be found) 
for this illustration of the trendings of national chaiactfcr would 
hifd attempt to whitewash it Herculean labour Callpus 
cruelty, practical negation of the claims of humanity, are dis¬ 
tinctive traits? in that national character, yeste^ day, to-day 
anti for ever , racially derived, very little dependent on locali- 
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sation for then inherency Grattez le Russe, et jvous tiouvexea^ 
h Tartare, said Napoleon, expeiientially as well is epigramipati-, 
cally To a modified extent, owing admixture; of lazier, 
^strains of blojod the animadversion applies to " the unspeakable 
Turk” 


Students of Chinese histoiy and the possible effect of its 
future chapter^ on^European politics will be .helped to^aids 
comprehension of the situations involved by beiring in mind 
tie natuic and affinities of lartai ism Mi Boulgcr has not 
done so, and in so much, his woik is defcctuc 

‘ A short Histoiy of China” is, in effect, moic of a political 
apologia on Tory lines of justification by fiilh, than i consistent 
iccord of events and in\lnt caparitv is replete with iccount of 
the causations of the fiist and seconc^ foicign wais, opium con- 
troveisies, diplomatic meddlings iiui muddlings, &c &c These, 
as being twenty dozen ^in\es,told talcs the intcicst in which has 
lapsed, \wc pass by Heie is sometliing moie definitive 
Captain Elliott, the new Supciintend«nt of Iradc in the 
hactoiy at Caftton, is rcpicscnted is alternating concession with 
thieats, and while vaunting the mfijcsty of his soveicign, 
yielding to demands which weic unicasonable and not to be 


endured * « 

» At this juncture it Inppeyetl ^hit nil the vnt,uc nnil innntc objections of 
the Chinese OovLinment to nn exteiiHivc inteicouibc with foiei^iit.i<; who icfused 
to be classed amonij tributary nation , t?)ok a inoie dclinilt ind pronounced 
cause for specihc reasons In the first place, the ol I Maiichu diead of Luro 
pcans working on llie latent feelings of 1 ostihty with which they believed that 
then Chinese subiects rcgaidcd them, Ind become intensified by the seditious 
movements throughout ihe Empire during i non! wang’s reign In the bccond 
place the diaui of silvei, as a iiecessaiy accompaniment ol the forei,,n trade, 
bad spron ] be Inel Mt alarm in ofTienl circle , winch was not wholl> unreason 
able, seeing that the annua) export was admitted 11 be three millions sterling 
Ihesc fcets were more alarming th the government than to the Chinese 
bierclniu who showed an incicaMng eageincss to engage in what was uii 
doubtedly the prolitab?e loieign trade With the view of inestmg thu tendency 
and inciting the pftbnc mind to nial,e some demonstration against the tnde 
wish foreigneis, it lUcanie necessary to denounce some special lir inch of that 
trade, and to lutioduce llnt^moral aspect into the question which plays so 
large a part in t hinebC life and publics Jlic e considerations led to the ^iirst 
serioub d#nunciatuin of the opium*tnflm liie balance of trade against 
China was the principal cause ol the export of silver and the balance of trade 
was only against China, tluough idle incicasing import of opium Without 
acquiescing in the leasi wjlh tUc stiong allegations of the aiAi opium party, 
. there is no reatin to doubt that the cxiessive use of opium especially in a 
crowded jity like Canton, was altej^ided with sufficient mischief to jus'^fy its 
oftixial denunciation The Pekin Government may be so far creditc^l with the 
honest intention to reduo* the mischief aq(;l to prevent abacbhabit frdln becom 
* injg more and more of a national vice, wlicn they determined for far other 
reasons, to place,it in the fiont of their trade against foreign trade generally 
They soon found that it would be moie con dement and mqre plausible to 
fii^titute the moral opposition to the opium trafiic for the political disirclina 
tion lO foreign intercourse in any form 1 hey scarcely expected that in this 
' ,* project they would receive the assistance and co operation of many of the Lmo 
^ peans themselves, who shared with them the opinio>t th^ opium wa$ deleft* 
table, and lit use or sale a mark of depravity 
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Jhey did so, however, the devil, even in China, not being 
« jalways as blacW as he is painted , or, because nothing happens 
jto professional politiciauiv but the unforeseen, if oui leaders 
pref&r that explanation* Apropos of a lat® snatch vote in the ' 
House of Commons and the ‘current Exeter Hall crusade 
against opium, and Mr Boulger’s chapter on the 2nd Foreign 
VVar, €ir Henry pottingei \s worth quoting 

“ I take this opportunity to advert to one important topic on which I have 
hitherto considered it rii’ht to pieseive a ii>,id silence—I allude to the trade 
in opium , and I now unhesitatingly declare m this public manner that after 
the mqst unbiassed and careful observations 1 Ii ive become convinced during 
my stay in China that the alleged dcmorali in„ and debasing evils of opium 
have been and are vastly exaggerated Like all otliei mi ulgences, excesses in 
its use are bad and reprehensible , but I have ne»tlier myself seen s ich vicious 
conseqneuces as are fiequently ascribed to it, nor have 1 been able to obtain 
authentic proofs or tnformalio# of their existence 1 he great, and perhaps I 
might say sole objection to the trade, looking at it moially and abstiactedly, 
that I have discovered is, that it i at present contraband and prohibited by ilie 
laws of China and therefore to be ref,iet ed' and disavowed , but I have 
striven—and I hope with some prospect of eventual success - to brini^ about its 
legalization , and were ,>hat point once effected, I am of opinion that its most 
objectionable feature would be altogether removed Lvenas,it now exists, it 
• aopears to me to be unattended with a hundredth part of the debasement and 
misery which may be seen in our native country from the lamentable abuse of 
ardent spirits, and those who so sweepiiigly condemn the opium trade on that 
principle need not 1 think, leave the shores of England to find a far greater 
(and besetting evil ' „ ^ 

VVe Will quote Mr Boulgei, too, by way of a haik back to ap¬ 
preciation of the conduct of'an irresponsible Government in the 
flowery land He tells us that the ink on the Tientsin treaty 
was scarcely dry, before reasons began to be furnished against 
the sincerity of the hmperoi and his desiic foi peace Before 
the fleet left the Peiho, workmen were already engaged re¬ 
pairing and re-arming the Taku forts, an {3 the morrow of Lord 
Elgin’s departuie from Ilongknjng, witnessed the revival,of 
disturbances round Canton, wheie the new imperial Commis¬ 
sioner Hwang, instead of seeking to restore harmony, had 
devoted himself to inciting the population tcT patriotic deeds, in 
emulation of Commissioner Yeh It was found necessary to 
tako strenuous measures agaiiut ‘frlie lurbul^nt pj^triots of 
Kwantung, and to bieak up their main force in their stiong and 
well-chosen position at Shektsin, winch was accomplished by a 
vigorous attack both on *’and and water Th*- suspicion tfiat 
the Chinese weie not absolutely; straightforward in tlreir latest 
dealings jiith us^ was confirmed by the disfovery at Shel^s'in of 
secret Imperial edicts, bieathing defiance to the foreignera 
and inciting the people to resistance These <and other facta 
warned the European authorities on the spot that there was, no 
certainty that the Treaty of 1 lentsin would be ratified, or that 
a British envoy woula be admitted into the capital for evea the 
temporary busviesfi of a diplomatic ceremony W,hile peopJ’c 
10 Europe were assuming that ths Chinese question might 
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dismissed for twenty years, the English consuls and command¬ 
ers in the treaty ports were preparing themselves foi a fiesji* 
and moie vigorous demonstration, of Chinese hostility* an^l 
animosity • . 

The portion of this short histoiy to which the gcneial leader, 
foi whose benefit it has been produced, is likely to turn with 
most satisfaction, is that dealing .with the yaeping Rebellion 
and the triumphs of General Goidon’s ‘ ever victorious’ aimy, 
a judiciously compressed and yet complete enough epitome , the 
lesson of which is, tha?t circumstance is not necessarily Tate, but 
that a maUy when he knows exactly what he wants an 3 is bold 
enough and strong enough to defy it, is master of the situation 
An appendix, leprihtbf aiticlca in the £tmes of 27th and 30th 
Septeinbei, 1889, giving a summary description of how China is 
governed,' should be useful to the general readci 
• % -- 

Leaves^rom a Sportsman's Diary By Parker Gillmore, “ 

London W H Allen &, Co, Limited, 113, Waterloo Place, S W 

1893 • • 

T hese dippings from a diary kept in many lands, form 
a collection of “ wrinkles" and memoranda on matter^ 
connected with spdrt, natural history, and the hunter's eq«ip- 
trfents that is sure to find favour with St Hubert’s devotees 
Ubiqm's practical experiences in* a field he has made his own, 
have been manifold, and entitle his dicta to respect He has 
shot tigers in India, lions in Africa, grisly beais in America, 
smaller game, one may say broadly everywhere And he has 
always cultivated an open eye for otlier aids to happiness 
besides sport, for ^'oology, landscapes, the mechanism of firearms, 
&c—uijbendings* fioih the paramount excellence of straight 
shooting that enhance the value of Ins essays , a marked feature 
in which IS impaitiality Let the following passage from one 

entitled Bears ani Beavers bcai'witness to it — * 

# • • 

It appears to me alnfoit heresy m a Scotchman to say that anything cm 
excel the beauty of the toIoM»of Calt^onus mountains, when tovcr^l wuh 
bloom^g heatlivr, bu*- regardless* of consequences and of even being iliouglit 
unworthy of my Fatherland, I fearlessly assert that the unprejudiced eye will 
see more grandeur of colourin;]^ and more perfect blending of tones in a Cana 
diati forest, in the early p irt of the fajyif the year, than will be found m any 
• f glen or ravine in the highlands of bonny Scotland 

Oti the ypxed question ol*claw or no claw to the lion’s tail 
judgrflent IS in favoilr of the noes, .although ‘the jutlge holds 
that " the tuft of black hair which forms the extremity has its 
use, , to protect the termination of'the tail fropi an excess 
of wic^ence , ” which is probably the reason why the devj^l has 
the termination of hts tail painted pea green Rash assertion 
^f racial difference between leopards and Ranthecs is thus 
disposed of — 
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Why this (hstinction ? for I have ever upheld, md do upli dd, the conviction 
^ • tlfat leopard and jilinther are synonymous terms, and mean identically the same 
• spejies For a long period I have tried to instil this belief, but it is only within 
, the last }e!y or two that yy lakour has produced any lesmts I see that 
gieit Nimrrd, Sir Samuel Italer has come to ray way of thinking, for in his 
new book, there is a picture of i ne of ihtse cieatures crouching with a line of 
explanation underneath, “The leopird, cr panther always wary' 

Aprojios of ivory and ditteicntiation between African and 
Indian Elephants, fc is wiittch — 

It is a great mistake to think that the largest elephants nroduce the heaviest 
tusks for such is not the case flio loftiest elephants propably in the woild 
were (o l^c found, a few ycais back, on ilie bulks of the I iinpopo Living 
stone speaks of one he aw tlicre and measured after its death which exceeded 
12 ft in height, and lamceitun tint I have seen seveial that weie not far 
fiom that enormous stature Now an Indian elephant that ineasuies to fi 
2 in is a vciy big specimen of its speciis Jung Lalndoor is said to have had 
one that stood 10 fi 6111 Roughlf speaking, thcrefnie, the reader can calculaie 
that tlieie is a diffeience of live or ix hands in the height of the respective 
breeds, as much diffeience, say, as b( tween a twelve hand pony md an eighteen- 
hand hoiac The observer who has seen reprrses.latlves of the two breeds side 
by side will be struck with ama/ement f 

XJbtqu& recognises a'mot ality that should shape the sports¬ 
man’s aim even in big game shooting, and in a pieiace to Ins 
“ Leaves ” protests in these *161 ms against battues 

Although It will be learnt that I have made heavy bags, I have never done so 
iipless the game could be utilised as food , for unnetessary slaughter to my 
irfeas, is one of ihe greatest wiekedi esses lhaf the,huitiaii family can be guiltv < f 
I wish, therefore that my coiiiitryinen would think as I do on this point when 
fortune or inclination places them in‘the great natural pieservcs of the Universe 
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Rajastnha A Historical Novel By Babu Bankim Chandra 
Chatteijca ^laie Piess, Calcutta • * 

C OLONEL Tod was a great admirei of Rajput character, 
and his admnation deepened into enthusiasm, when, by 
the third quaiter o\ the 17th century, the little lull State of 
Mewar defied for the fouith time, the power of the Emperois of 
Hindustan Undor .the leacleiship of Rana Rajsingha, the 
Rajputs made war igain^t the mightiest monarch of the time, 
the Einpcior Aurangzib, gave him no test for four years, and it 
last made Jiim accept peace on their own terms Ihis is the 
most gloiioiis chiptcr»irf the Histoiy of Rajputana, though, 
in M^liomedan histones, and in English woiks biscd on tlKin, 
we find v^iy little mention of the e'^ents of this Rajput wai 
Orme and Colonel Tod give full del ids of tlicsc wais aiuf the 


Rajputs still gloiy in then result 

Such an important event in the maitial histoiy of the Hindus 
^annot fail to attr ict the ^ttcntioy of the novelists of Beligal, 
who have been, for thcTast 20 ycais, tansacking evciy coiner of 
the History of India foi gicat events that would redound to the 
gloiificalion of the Hindu race, and Babu Bankim Chandra, 
the best of the Bengali novelists of the day, took • up the 
Moghul wars in Mewar 111 ^uiang7ib’s time for the subject of 
one of his no)^els IIis first effoit proved, however a failuie 
The work was, short and it came to in abiupt close Ciitics 
looked upon “ Rajsinli i,” aft one of his least successful efforts 
l^ecently, howcviw, the author has made in attempt to retiievc 
his reputation, and this time wjth veiy gieat success Retiiing 
fl^m the publ'c ?civicc, he devoted .the best powers of his Tnind 
to the impiovcmcnt bf “ R ijsinha,” and making it one of the 
greatesj^ walk's which arwnfdivcatcd Hindu can icad witii* pride 
and pleasure 

The giClips of charafiteis that attiact the attention of the 
, Header in thu> work 'aie, fiist, f*ajsttiha, his queen and his 
comrades, and second, Aurarujzib and the begums of lu^ cele¬ 
brated seraiglio, the Ranginahul Tlie gioups have*Jpccti paint 
• ed in distinct colouis, and due can distinguish one ch iriclci 
fiom another without any difficulty Babu Bankim Chandra’s 
Rc^j'senha ChanJialKiimart, NtrmalKuinart, ahns Imh Begum, 
Mamilal, Mabarak, Udipuri, 7 ,ebi(nnesa, and 1 ist though «ot the 
leastj the Emperor Aurangzib himself, are distinct personalities 
*»vvitli distmctive characteristic fc itures paiTited in bold outlines 
The character of Aurafig/ib §hows all the distingyjshing 
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features of a Mc?ghul sovereign—extreme licentiousness coupled 
jvitlf generous sentiment? of a high order, which, though 
dormant in the case of Auiangzib, come out in the piesence of 
bold and generous chaiacteis His confession of love to the 
intiepid Rajput lady, who entered his seiaglio as a spy and an 
enem^ and made no secret of it, and his generous resolution 
to let hei leturn to he» home untarnished, show that Aurangzib, 
hypociite that he was, was not altogether devoid of those 
generous sentiments which endear Brbar and Akbar to the 
readet 'It was a pity that Auiang/ib did not get the company 
of such courageous men and women at Delhi There his will 
was law, and there was not a single soul eithei in his court or 
in his haiem, who could says“ no ” to anything he did or wished 
With the exception of such rire intcivals as that in 
which he was confronted with Auiang^ib was 

ciucl, suspicious, hypocritical, and intensely selfish, tl e very 
qualities in a monirwh which piesage the downfall of a great 
dynasty Once dining the war he was hemm.,d in on two 
sides by mountains in a nairow defile with the ends of the 
defile blocked up with gicat cleverness by the Rajputs In 
thifS situation he was dying of starvation with the whole of his 
army, without any hope of succoui fiom any quaitei Reduced 
to cxtiemity, he did not sen pic to appeal to the generosity of 
the Rajput gnl, Nirmal Kinnart who did evciything in her 
power to relieve his distress , and her generous sentiment 
found an echo in every Rajput heait, and notably in that of the 
great Rajsinha, who not only let the Moghul off from his 
pel lions sitpation, but amply supplied him with provisions 
But how did Aurang/ib leward that gen*-iosily > As soon as 
he was out of dangei s reach, he dccl ircd the terms of the 
cipitulation null and void, because there could be no treaty 
wi h the Kafar and to idd insult to injury, from his peacock 
throne in the great camp he ordered evciy Moghul tC Kill 
cows descciatc temples, and exact the from the whole of 
the Mew ir state, acts of oppression against which the Rajputs 
weic still fighting The consequence of this ungenerous 
action was the almost total annihilation of foui Moghul ar- 
inics, and the acceptance of a humiliating peace four years 
later, and more than this, thii action leally shook ihe fc und- 
ations of the Moghul Fmpne because henceforward no one 
dared to put failli in the great Moghul 

It IS a relief to tuin from such a lepulsive charactei to Raj¬ 
sinha, the bold, the generous, the inticpid soldici and sk Iful 
general and astute politician While engaged m a hunting expe¬ 
dition in the‘Corapany of one hundred chosen Rajputs, he gets, 
by accident, an appeal fiom a nob>c Rajput lady for kelp against 
the great Moghul, w'ho waiits to take her against her will to his 
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seraglio at Delhi Her father, a petty chief, has not the povv^r 
to resist the Great Moghul, and even thinks of mafcing the match * 
a source of influence at the Moghul Com| The lady in her* 
distress appeals to the Rana, aijd no time is to be lost, beca*use 
the Moghul escorts are already at Rupnagar, the capital of the 
girl’s father The Rana loses no time, does not bestow a second 
thought on the snj3ject, but tells hi^i men tl^t they should 
prepare tjiemselves for a perilous game, and at once goes and 
conceals himself in ambuscade at the side of a mountain defile 
They succeed in carryirf^ the girl off and theieby incur the 
displeasure of the Great Moghul But they could nof help it 
They knew the risk, £^nd they had resolved either to win or to 
die Fortune smiles on them and they win A small handful 
of men succeed against the imme»se hordes of the Moghul, 
backed by the rcsouices of a great Empire 

All this IS history, and Jihg charm of the novel lies only in 
the paining of charactei and the description and manipulation 
of scenes ind surroundings The introducMon of Aurang/ib 
at the gate of *1116 seraglio is masterly The first rippcaran<;p 
of the great Monarch in lus Am dtirhar^ suiioundcd by his 
Omrahas, is really imposing But every Moghul Emperor held 
Darbars, and th'»re is hothing new We next find the Emperyr 
at tlie gate of the seragln- alone af midnight, and watching 
This IS perfectly in consonance witli his suspicious character 
The Khauja who was conducting Nirmal Kumari startles at 
the sight of his white beard and flies away, and Nirmal is 
caught The Emperor eyes her with suspicion and cross'exa¬ 
mines her closely The Rajput girl, nothing daunted by the 
mighty presence, gtves him no information which he can make 
use of ^uch scerfes abound 14 the work and arc sure to be ad- 
mn^d and appreciated 

But there are two* or three characters which are Bankim's' 
own, and it is th«se which shew his genius to the utmost 
advafttage We will say nothing o*f Udipuri, the Georgian 
slave girl, who vvis transferred fioiu the seiaglio of Darasheko 
to that of the prdlsent Emperor* She is a di unken slut, wititout 
the least spatk of any high sentiment Her only recommen¬ 
dation is her beauty, f®r \fhich every Gcoigian ghl is famous, 
she IS the presiding deity in ituiang^ib’s nairow and un¬ 
generous ffeai^, and is the cause*of much of his misfortuns 
^ Zebifnnesa is ancAher creation of the author’s •powerful 
imagination She is every inch *a Shahajddi,—Emperor’s 
daughtei Sh^ lords it over the whole J^angmahal^ and indeed, 
the whole Moghul Empire Her will tliere is noife to resist. 
Ill her* pride and m her arrogance she considers hprsdf stipc- 
^r 1*0 other human beings, and thinks that she is rvot amenable 
to the miseiftes and sufferings of human nature * But when ,we 
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this very proud soul felling at the feet of the Mewar 
iRiiu for a second interview with her lover, consents to marry 
, him, and, at last celebrates her nuptials with him, a Moghul 
soldier of fortune, we cannot help admiiiiig the genius of the 
writer who can show us such tiansformations, such mighty 
changes in the human heart, and who has such a deep insight 
into human nature i 

l$ut the most glorious creatron in this woik so rich in praeti- 
cal fancies and embellisliments is the Rajput lady, Nirmal 
Kumarij the impersonation of all that is noble, bold and good 
She has a tender feeling for every human being, for her deai 
friend Chanchal, as well as for the great obiect of her hatred—the 
Moghul Emperor She is born to do good to others at anv 
fisk at the risk of life,, of property and indeed of every earthly- 
possession save honor Aurangzib threatens her with torture, 
starvation, loss of rehg cn, and eyeo l^jss of caste, but fails to 
make any impression on her He coaxes her, tei-jpts her, 
proposes to marry hei, but with no better success She knows 
h“r business, and nothing can divert her attention fiom that 
She IS firm and resolute i n prosperity, but she is the guardian 
angel of the weak and the suffering Such characters are rare 
eyen in the best works of fiction, and the'ir creation is the work 
of a great genius in its full maturity -• 


Htndtt SJmstra^ Parts /, //, and 111 Calcutta, printed at the 
Elm Press, 29 Bcadon Street, and publislied by S K Lahiri, 
54, College Street, Calcutta 


T he religious liteiature of the Hindus is vast and varied, 
and Jthere is in it a gn it deal in which the general reader 
will not find of much interest There is, therefoie, some neces¬ 
sity for selection and abridgment This necessity has l 5 ng 
been felt, and attempts have often been made on a small scale 
to meet the requirements of the times, with varied success 
But no one took up the subject in earnest till last year, when 
Mr R C. Datta furnished a scheme fo’’ the publication of the 
Hindu Shdstras in eight vo-Iumes, embracing the who^e body of 
the religious and philosophical literatme of the Hindus, written 
in Sanskrit, and some of the best scholars of the time agreed 
fo contribute their quota The first three parts are to conWin 
the sAbstgnee of the whole of the Vedic literature, the fourth 
that of tl e Smn‘-is, the fifth that of ther six Schools ck Philo¬ 
sophy, the sixth, the Rdmilyana, the seventh, the Mahdbhdrata 
and the eighth, the Purdnas The names of the various scholars 
who have promised to write on the different subjects are a 
guarantee that the work will be well done Most of them are 
Specialists ir the sjibjects on which they will write, * 

The first collkborateur of Mr R C Datta to takfc the field Is 
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the old veteran Pandit, Satyavrata Sdmas^ramiy at this inom&pt 
the best Vedic scholar in India He appeals to have setj 
Jiimself to work with some enthusiassn, as it was calculated* to’ 
diffuse Vedic knowledge—an object, for’tvhich he has woticed* 
without intermission all his life, now editing Vedic works for 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal now translating big Vedic works 
at his own iisk, and now starting Ve^Jic journajs to lescutffrom 
O‘blivion ^oit woilcs on Vedic grammar, orthography, philology 
and sacrinces Such is the earnest scholar who promised help 
to Mr R C Datta, and he has fully discharged his obligations 
by issuing all the three parts in the coinse of 12 monflis fiom 
the inception of the schema, and the works fully sustain the 
reputation of Pandit* S^mas'rami In the short compass of 
about 250 pages have been giveii^ interesting extracts from 
almost all the various classes of Vedic works, the Samhitas, 
the Brahmanjfs, the Amnyaj^as, the U^'^anishads and the three 
division^ of sacrificial aphorisms These throw much light on 
the private and public life of the Indian Aryans, their faith, 
belief and coiiduct, their laws, regulations and politics, aqd 
their knowledge, education and learning The information 
given about the countries inhabited by the Aryans at diffeient 
periods of their colonization is exceedingly inteiesting The 
geiSgraphical infoimation givtn in tlte Rig Veda is confined to 
the Punjab and its near neighbojjihood eastward and west- 
waid The Sindhumdta is said to be the first and the Saras- 
vati the seventh of the seven sacied rivers of the Rig Veda 
The Aryans were in those days principally settled in th(f land 
watcicd by these seven rivers But at the time when Bau- 
dhdyana wrote fcfls Sutras, abo 800 years before Christ, as 
conjectured by tlie Vienna orientalists, the priiicipaf settlement 
vv«#s Ary*avarta which is practically the same as Hindustan as 
defined by the Mu^lmans Magidha (Behar), Avanti (Malwa) 
Saurashtra (Gujrat^, Dakshin (Htccan), Upivnt (Konkan ?), 
Sirfcfhu and Sauviras (^ndh, Multan* and Western Rajputdnd) 
were inhabited by mi:yed jaccs, .while travelling in countries 
beyond tUese, suth as Bengal, Kalinga &c, was prohibited® un¬ 
der the penalty of performing some expiatory ceremonies In 
large works on Smnti, fon*posed during the lasUcentunes of 
Hindu dominidn in India, there is kJways a chapter, a big one, 
too-»on the^ subject of the purity of Brahmans according to 
their i-esidehce, and Baudhdyaivt is the chief Vedi^authority 
that IS relied upon • 

Mr R C Uatta is very cautious ir\ fixing the date of the 
composition and compilation of* the Rig Veda 11I this work 
fn his’Bengali work on the History of India, he fixed the date of 
the Aryan Immigration, ^ e, the date of the comppsition of the 
1 l^ig-Vqda, at about 4 ,(X)o yeaiis before Christ? arid in his English 
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woilc on the same subject, he fixed It at 3,000 B C. But better 
counsel seems to have since prevailed with him In the present 
work, hc^does not gi]^p ary date at all, but leaves the reader to 
draw his own inference from such facts as theac —The 
Aitarcya Brahmana, the next work, in point of antiquity, to 
the Rig-Veda, mentions the division of the Rig-Veda into 
ManOalas, ‘^iiktaa and Richas, which division is exactly the same 
as at the pro'.ent day Experience has made Mr D^itta cau¬ 
tious, and it IS hoped that not only he, but the whole Bengali 
community will profit by his experience and the maturity of his 
scholarship, for he is peihaps the only gentleman who has earn¬ 
estly and enthusiastically taken up the work of thoroughly edu¬ 
cating his CO religionists in the literatuie of their religion ^ 

4# " ■ - * '-rM I -M-n - - - r I- 

Memoir of Professor Tdrdndth TarkavhcJiaspatt and Progress of 
Sanskrit Learning" By Tdrddhgn "JLH kabhitshan Calcutta, 
Printed and published by K C Datta at the Brahmq:>Missioi> 
Press, 211 Coinwal'is Street, 1893 


T here are pessimists who take a desponding view of Ben¬ 
gali literature, and a high educational officer some years 
ago reported that English education had not in any way in¬ 
fluenced the literature of the country Poetry, he said, they had, 
and poetry they write 'J his is, however, not the case For the 
development of a ptose literature in the vernaculais, India is 
Indebted solely to Western education, Western influence and 
Western culture In prose, again, the different provinces have 
developed different branches of hteiature Bombay and the 
Punjab have developed a histoiical literature that will not lose 
much in comparison with the historical literature of Europe In 
the eighteenth centui> The Noith Western Provinces and the 
Punjab abound in polemiral works of great value Madras 
is busy publishing the Mdhatmyasoi various holy places in prose 
Evi-n backward Assam is writing history in^prose The works 
of fiction written in Bengali prose aie numerous and valuable 
And-iall the vaiious Provinces ha^^^ d^-veloped a biographical 
literature of the greatest importance All this is owing entirely 
to the influence of English education, for, in spite of the greatest 
caie and anxiety bestowed, in the search, the gentleman in 
charge of the conservation of ,ancient MS has not been aole 
to lay his (hand on more than one prose work written befoie. 
the Bntisn lule, and that work bears on tne learned subject of 
Hindu rituaU for the use of Sanskrit scholars only 
The Bmgr,aphics in the nqidern vernaculars are written m 
prose and it is a sign of the times that the Hindus, the great 
worshippers of the poviers of nature, have come down to 
objects of terre.struil intciest, and have begun to admire aqa 
study the great men of their own country, and even of their 
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own times The account of Tirdndth TarkavdchaspSti, of 
the gieatest Sanskiit scholars of the nineteentli century, wnttei 
by one of his nearest relatives, descrve| a careful ^tudy Fpr 
Tdidnath^was notf only a gjfeat schoiai, but was one of the 
greatest men in practical work While lectuiing m the Sans¬ 
krit College on the abstruse subjects of Hindu astionomy, 
Sanski it gi amm^r, and the six dififcfent Schoqjs of Philosftph), he 
was carrying on an extensive trade in cotton fabiics, jewellery, 
husking nee, in far off Culna and Birbhum, and cultivating 
thousands of acres o^land in Western Bengal, where cultivation 
ends and jungle begins IIis literaiy occupations"multiplied 
and he had to give ufl trade, but the commercial instinct 
latent in him, led film to open the business of publishing 
Sanskiit works which pioved exceedingly profitable Brahmans, 
as a rule are noted for their thirst for knowledge and Tarinith 
was most tonspicuous, ajnong them After finishing his edu- 
catior\in all the blanches of Sanskiit Literature then taught in 
the Sanskrit College and obtaining the highest rewards and 
certificates,* when others were anxious to pass {he Law C^om- 
mittec Examination, and become* judge pandits, who in those 
days used to expound Hindu law to the judicial officers of 
Districts, Taranatfi left Calcutta for Benares, studied j;heie 
for a number of years ana*becamc* an adept m Panini’s gram¬ 
mar and Vedanta subjects, m*which he was regarded as an 
authority all his life His commentary on Pdnini is regarded 
as a work of authority To speak of all his literary works 
would exceed the limit of a short critical notice The Vachas- 
patya is the gieatest monument of Taranith’s scholarship En- 
cyclopxdias have been, and are being wntten in other 
countiics, but-a*laigo numbly of specialists work on them for a 
“'ong scries of years under State or other patronage But the 
great Sanskrit eVicyclopaedia is the woik of Taidndth—alone 
and single-handijd It took hnn eighteen years of hard work, 
and cost him 80,000, Rupees This h ird vvoik undermined 
his constitution, andjie bjeathcri his last shortly after the com- 
■pletion »of the vvorJe The’secret of Tdidndth’s success was 
that he never wasted tunc The people of Calcutta will re- 
membei: how Tdidnath i^ed to walk to and back from Col- 
fege, proof •sheets in hand, Correcting punting mistakes 
asJie \?ei^ He used to eftew*an immense quantity ftf bctel- 
nut^and fo take « laige quantity of snuffi every**day With 

* the exception of these two he contracted no evil habits to the 

* end of his •days, and, following tjie custom of high caste 
Brahman, he used to cook fits dwn food, and was filways satisfied 

* with* one meal a day He had many deti actors duTlng his 

* lifetime and he still has many, but Bengal will always regard 

* him as oke of the best of her children duritl^ the Nineteenth 

century * 
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ShritAmtya Ntmai Chartt Arthdt Srt Gaurdnga Prabhur Ltld 
‘ ’^arn(in By Bibu Shishir Kumar Ghosh Part II Calcutta, 
I ringed an,d Published^at Smith and Company’s Press 


E arly m the sixteenth century Nadia, the list Hindu 
capital of Bengal produced the greatest of Bengal Re¬ 
formers He IS known by vaiious names Europeans know 
him by name Ohaitanya, and that is the name by which 
he is known outside Bengal Since his death, or, as his fol¬ 
lowers fondly call it, disappearance, various works have been 
written, giymg an account of his life and doctrines The Br'.t 
of these is the Chaitanya Bhdgavata by Vrindivana Das, who 
IS regarded as the Vydsa of the Chaitanya Incarnation, t e 
as Vydsa described the events of Krishna’s life, so did 
Vrind&van that of Chaitany's life The second is the great 
work of Knshnadds Kavirija, moie philosophic perhaps 
than many professed works on C h iit'anyaite philosophy 
The third is that of Lochan Das known for its cxaViisite 
poetry and charming melody Any first class poet would be 
proud of such an excellent composition The fourth, that 
of Churamani Das wiilten more than a centuiy after Chai- 
tanya’s death, is a new acquisition to the republic of letters— 
oneef the first fiuits of the semch for Bengali MSS But all 
these works were written long ago, wnen Chaitanya and his 
achievements wcic fresh in the mcmoiy of men, and peihaps 
when many of his immediate followers were still living Many 
things which were intelligible then, have since become obscure 
Many allusions have been altogether forgotten, and many 
traditions lost Commentaries have, indeed, been written on 
one or two woiks, but they aie not enough 

With the levival of ancient lea ning under Itie benign in¬ 
fluence of English education, a change Ins come over the spun 
of Chaitanyaism Many educated Bengali gentlemen have 
taken to the study of Chaitanya litcratuie, b«t their interest 
in that literature is purely litciary and aiothctic One of these 
gentlemen wrote a big work on fhi»tan/a and his followers 
He was a Biahmo, poor soul, now no more Has been 

tom away from his friends at the early age of thirty six llis 
work will be always popular with the general reader He gives 
the narrative of Chaitanya s life ii\^an engaging style and in atj 
appreciative (Spirit He gives new meanings to nviny of ihe 
mystenous veises in the wqrks of the early biographers Oa * 
various occasions he supplies the missing links in Jhe chain of 
the narrative ^ 

But Jherc is another class of educated men who have become 
followers of Chaitanya from a conviction that his doctrines aie * 
the best fqr the an3.elioration of the condition of sufifering,^ 
humanity, both in this world and the world to come One of 
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these gentlemen IS Babii Shishir Kumir Ghoeh, the edithr.o^ 
the Amnta Basar Patrtka From his early childhood |?e |>as 
been a follower of Chaijtanya He hgL| studied Cl^itan^a hte- 
rature^ nc^t as a strident of art or of history, but as a devoted 
follower He knows much of the Chaitanvaitc tradition vhich 
is a sealed book to others He Ins access to manv piivate 
collections of Ctiaitinyas woilcs which aie inaccessible toothers, 
and, alupve all, he h?s associ ited all his life with distinguished 
Chaitanyaitcs Chaitanjaism is still a living religion The 
descendants of many of Cliaitinyi’s disciples arc ,stiU living, 
and preseiving the memory of the deeds of their illustrious 
ncestors Many ^dihyas, or monasteries, prescive throughout 
the country the tratlitions of noted events in the history of 
Chaitanyaism In fact, the coir'itiy is exactly in the same 
position in respect to Clnitanyaisin as it was in respect to 
Buddhism when Hioun »'’'hsang was in India twelve hundred 
yeais igo or perhaps in a better condition, for Chaitanjaand his 
follower-, lived at a time when Muhonmidin 'jifluencc had 
infused a historical spiiit in the nation which was wholly luck¬ 
ing m the seventh century VVi'ih these advantages at his 
command, Babu Shishir Kum it is perhaps in the best position 
to give to his countrymen an intelligible account of Chaitclnya 
ihis Shishir Kumli Ira^'done and he has done more He 
has attempted, and with rcmirkablc success, to give a fair 
idea of Chaitanya's doctiine of love lo quote the author's 
own vvoids in the preficc to his second volume 

I cTit cm 
lilt II 

“Theieforc I liavt abridged thq portion in which bhdlu or 
spirit of devotion plays a prominent part And I have attempt- 
c 5 to dwelTt r^oic largoJ/ pn the portion dealing with love 
The leEider will find the description of the waves of that love 
as far as my humble p^owers would permit, in the second 
volume, aftet,a few ^cliapters fro(?i the beginniTig And it is 
my heart’s wish that living creatures would swim o,n these 
waves * • • ” Chaitanya’s love for living creatures knew no 
bounds Some Eliiopean schola»‘s have pronounced him a 
half maniac„ and so he was He used to wash the feet of 
Vaishnavas, and always ivoid and deed showed that he 
thought himself less important even than a blade of grass, 
'ind more patient than a tree, had no overweening sense of 
self respect and was aKvaysT full of respect for others 
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